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‘Boo^ One 
PART I 

CHAPTER I 

“Yes, this is Senator Morton’s apartment No, this isn’t Mrs. 
Morton speaking. It’s Helen Morton. Wouldn’t you like me to call 

my mother? Why, that’s very kind of you, but I really Hold 

the line just a minute, won’t you, please? Mrs. EUiot? Oh, I’m so 
sorry — ^Mrs. Endicott.” 

No one had paid much attention to the telephone at first. Senator 
Morton was gathering up papers to put in his briefcase and he 
knew that if he laid them down he would be sure to disarrange 
their sequence, or overlook some item of correspondence which was 
important. He had his wife’s fondness for order, without her ability 
to keep it. He had decided to go down to the Senate Office Build- 
ing for the morning, to “ run through his mail ” and “ look over 
the ground and having come, with some difficulty, to this impor- 
tant decision, and disclosed it to his family, he steeled himself 
against the diversion of anything so trivial as a telephone call. 

Mrs. Morton was unpacking. She was very particular as to how 
her dresses were hung and her chest of drawers arranged. Her New 
England relatives called her “ poison neat but she referred to her- 
self, bridling slightly, as “merely methodical.’’ She took care of 
her clothes m the same way that she did her club work. She was 
methodical about that, too, and the vaguer members of the Tobias 
Emory Ladd Chapter N.S.D.A.R., of which she had been regent 
before she became state registrar, sometimes murmured among 
themselves that her methods were inexorable, although they never 
denied that she “got results.” When the telephone in her new 
Washington apartment began its insistent ringing, she did not even 
hear it, because she was so intensively occupied with “getting 
results ” in her wardrobe. 

Bob Morton had just stepped downstairs to buy a Sunday paper, 
telling his sister, Helen, that he would be back in a jiffy. But appar- 
ently he had been delayed. Helen had not noticed that there was a 
very pretty girl at the news-stand of the arabesque lobby in lie 
Majestic, the ostentatious apartment-hotel where they were in- 
stalled, “at least temporarily,” as the Examiner had put it, in 
announcing the Mortons’ arrival through its society columns. If she 
had, she would not have been astonished at the delay, for Bob’s sus- 
ceptibility, under the circumstances, had long been evident to Helen. 
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Not that she considered this a failing. He never appeared to suc- 
cumb weakly, but always kept a cocksure air about him whatever 
he was doing. Helen envied that air. She knew that she was the 
only inefficient member of a highly executive family, without the 
consolation of realizing that she was the flower of it. 

She was upset before she answered the telephone at all. She had 
not recovered from the depression that had engtflfed her when she 
left her own home on Laurel Avenue, in Mortonville, Arkansas, or 
the shyness that overwhelmed her in Washington. She missed her 
own schoolmates and her own neighbours, and she was sure that no 
strangers would ever take their place with her. She did not want to 
speak to anyone yet, even over the telephone. She wanted to retreat, 
as far as possible, from the unfamiliar activities to which her mother 
looked forward with such zest. But since nobody else answered the 
relentless call, it was obvious that she ought to do so, and in her 
haste she stumbled over some suitcases that were still stadced in the 
dim entrance hall, where the telephone stood on a small veneered 
table. She was startled as well as hurt by her fall, and she was still 
more startled when an imperious voice came to her ovejr the virire, 
bidding the Mqrton family en masse to a luncheon in honour of 
the French ambassador. ) 

The unknown lady to whom the imperious voice bdonged spdte 
in such a peremptory manner that her summons suggest^, a com- 
mand rather than an invitation; and she had evideatiy taken great 
umbrage when Helen failed to catch her name^ The girl laid down 
the receiver in real distress, and hurried towards Mrs. Morton’s 
room, stumbling over the suitcases a second time on the way. 

“ Mother,” she said breathlessly, “ there’s a Mrs. Elliot — mean 
a Mrs. Endicott — on the telephone. She wants us to come to lun- 
cheon at half-past one today— all of us. It didn’t seem to enter her 
head that we might decline. I don’t have to go, do I? I’m sure 
Father wouldn’t want to go either. You and Bob could go without 
us, couldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Morton adjusted her new slate-grey afternoon dress carefully 
on a padded hanger before she turned. Nevertheless, Helen was 
instantly aware of her mother’s gratification. There was something 
about the older woman’s very deliberation which betrayed her 
pleasure. 

" Mrs. Endicott?” she inquired. She spoke precisely and clearly, 
for she had taken a course of twelve lessons in enunciation, so that 
the members of the Tobias Emory Ladd Chapter N.S.D.A.R. would 
always be able to hear her least utterance. “Mrs. EUphalet 
Endicott?” 

“ I don’t know. She didn’t say. She talked as if anyone would 
know who she was if she just said Mrs. Endicott. Oh, Mother, you 
really don’t think I have to ” 

“'Then it is Mrs. EUphalet Endicott. Naturally she would speak 



like that,” Mrs. Morton observed, disregarding her daughter’s plea 
entirely and giving a final touch to the slate-grey afternoon dress. 

“ She’s still waiting on the telephone. Mother.” 

“ I am preparing to go to the telephone, Helen, as fast as I can 
conveniently.” 

Mrs. Morton did not stumble over the suitcases. She walked well 
and unhurriedly, her shoulders back and her abdomen compressed. 
She never made the social mistake, which she found occasion to 
deplore among many of her fellow-regents, of wearing the blue 
ribbon which was her badge of office on unsuitable occasions; but 
her carriage always indicated that she was ready to assume this 
badge any time and anywhere. 

“ This is Mrs. Morton speaking,” she said in her best platform 
voice. Then she waited for Mrs. Endicott to repeat her invitation. 
“ It is very kind of you to think of newcomers like ourselves,” she 
went on, after this had been duly done. "Very kind indeed. I ap- 
preciate it. Of coiurse I have seen a great deal of Washington life 
myself, as I have made it a point, for twenty years, to come regu- 
larly to the sessions of the Continental Congress every spring. But 
my husband and my son and daughter are all complete strangers 
here. They will be most appreciative also. Till one-thirty then. We 
shan’t have the slightest excuse for being late, shall we, being such 
near neighbours of yours? Not that unpunituality is one of my 
failings. I have always told the members of my Chapter ” 

Mrs. Morton was not able to tell Mrs. Endicott what she had 
always told the members of her Chapter because at this point there 
was a click which made it evident that the prospective hostess had 
hung up. But if the new senator's wife was in the least aggrieved by 
this action, she did not betray it as she addressed her daughter. 

“Helen,” she said. "Helen.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“ I hope you are not going to make matters difficult for me, here 
in Washin^on.” 

“ I don’t mean to make matters difficult for you. Mother. But I 
do wish you and Bob could go to this party alone. He’ll be sure to 
like it, just as you will. But you know how Father hates parties. 
And you know that I ” 

“ Robert,” said Mrs. Morton. “ Robert.” 

Mr. Morton was just opening the front door, his briefcase, now 
bul^g, carefully in hand. He closed the door and turned. 

“Mrs. Eliphalet Endicott has been kind enough to invite us aU to 
take luncheon with her today at one-thirty o’clock. She lives in that 
magnificent mansion, built on medieval lines, which crowns the 
crest of this hill.” 

Mr. Morton emitted a sound which was half-way between a snarl 
and a groan, but he made no direct response to his wife. 

“ I have always heard that she is most hospitably inclined to 
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outsiders,” Mrs. Morton went on, disregarding the sound. “ Indeed, 
I understand that she scans the social columns carefully for items 
about new official arrivals.” 

“ But I haven’t sent the newspapers any items about my arrival. 
I’m a busy man, Edna. I’ve got a big job on my hands. The legality 
of two senators’ elections has been challenged. It’s a question 
whether they can be seated or not. I’ve got to study the matter, or 
I shan't be able to vote fairly. And this Farm Bill that’s coming up 
is inighty important to me. Arkansas would have a lot to gain if 
agricultural relief went through. If I come home from the Senate 
Office Building in the middle of the day to go to a luncheon ” 

"I sent an item to the newspaper,” Mrs. Morton replied, still 
speaking with the utmost selfcontrol. “ I know how busy you are, 
Robert, and I shall spare you the annoyance of attending to such 
details, in as far as I possibly can. But I told you candidly that one 
of |the reasons I chose the Majestic as our temporary residence was 
tecaute of its proximity to Greystone Towers. I hoped for such a 
gesture Of hospitality on the part of Mrs. Endicott, knowing how 
ndiich it would mean to us. But I did not venture to asstune that it 
would come so promptly.” 

A key rattled in a lock, and the door of the apartment was flung 
br^ily open and closed with a noisy swihg., Mrs. Moirton con- 
fe.ved to make her well-modulated voice ckrry, without raising it, 
through the shrillness of h^ son’s wliistle. 

” Bob,” she said benignly^ “ iSob.’'’ . 

"Hello, there! Wkat’sup?" 

" Mrs. Eliphalet Endicott of Girfeystone' Towers ” 

" You mean the rich widow from Colorado whose old man made 
his pile in patent pills?” 

“In a democratic country. Bob, like the one in which we are 
privileged to live, because our forefathers were brave enough to 
perish for their ideals ” 

“Easy, Ma, easy. The marble marker’s all in place at the old 
Presbyterian burying ground, and the orator of the day wants to 
get on with his own speech.” 

“ What I was about to say, my son, when you interrupted, was 
that in a country like this wealth springs from all kinds of sources.” 

" Well, just so long as it springs! 'V^at’s the old girl got in the 
way of a family?” 

"She has a very beautiful granddaughter who is making her 
debut this year. The young girl’s name is Veronica. I have always 
thought it was one of the noblest names in the English language. 
And I have a strong feeling that Veronica and Helen wiU become 
close friends.” 

“But, Mother! I’m not going to come out! You know you 
promised ” 

“ I promised that no one would force you to come out, Helen. 
H 



But I counted on the fact that once you were here, you would see 
for yourself that you should be suitably presented to society, that 
such a course would be inevitable.” 

“ I ought to have known better than to believe youl I ought to 
have known that in the end you’d make me do it! ” 

The girl was sobbing as she spoke. Her brother put his arm 
around her, good-naturedly. 

“Come on now. Snap out of it! What do you say to coming 
down to the office with the old gent and me for a coupla hours? 
That’s all there’ll be left now, before we have to climb up the hill to 
Cascara Castle.” 

Mrs. Morton, who had paid no attention to Helen’s outburst, 
gave her son an annihilating glance which fell wide of its mark. He 
disregarded his mother’s dignified departure from the scene, and 
went on patting his sister’s shoulders. He was not an especially fiine- 
fibred young man; he was inclined to wear loud clothes and use 
loud language and to keep loose company when he was out of 
bounds. But as his father’s secretary, while the new senator had 
been Governor of Arkansas, he had proved himself unexpectedly 
capable, trustworthy and resourceful; now he Ws^s beginning his 
Work, in the same capacity, at the Sduate Office Building with zeal 
and enthusiasm. He genuinely admired his father, and was'^iroud to 
serve him; but he did not begin to love him as he loved ms. sister. 
All her life he had petted her, shielded and supported her.' He was 
gentle with her even when he teased her. 

“ I don’t feel like going down to the Senate Office Building, Bob. 
I don’t feel like doing anything.” 

“ Well, just so long as you don’t cry. Look here, I can’t go off 
while you have that fountain turned on. You might drown before 
I got back.” 

He produced a large linen hahdkerchief with a checked border, 
and began mopping her tear-stained cheeks, stroking back her dis- 
ordered hair at the same time with his free hand. It was pretty 
hair, pale brown in colour, and extremely soft and fine. He often 
teased her about it, calling it “baby hair.” But he admired it, and 
loved to get his hands on it. He also admired her skin, which was 
very delicately tinted, and her eyes, which were blue and guileless, 
and Helen knew that he did. With her ovm lack of self-confidence, 
his admiration meant a great deal to her. She raised her head and 
kissed him, gratefully. 

“You’re awfully good to me. Bob. I don’t know what I’d do 
without you.” 

“ You’ll never have to do without me. I’m sort of fond of you 
too. I guess you must be a pretty nice girl. But you musm’t be a 
crybaby. And you must let me' run along now. The old gent’s wait- 
ing for me. He says he needs me too. I’ve sort of got the idea that 
I’m a valuable fellah, the way you two talk. Now I want to see you 



at the window wavmg your handkerchief to me when I get outside, 
m look back. And 111 be back, in. time to see you through the 
luncheon. I bet itll be more fun than you think for, at that.’’ 

Helen stood at the window for some moments after her father 
and brother had disappeared down the hill. The furnished apart- 
ment which the Mortons had taken "'at least temporarily,” con- 
tained a long central hallway with three bedrooms and three baths 
on one side of it, and a living-room, dining-room, pantry and 
kitchen on the other. At the end of the hallway, directly opposite 
the front door, was a small reception-room, and this, in turn, led 
out on a small balcony. There was nothing remarkable about the 
apartment itself, and its upholstered furniture, covered in velour 
and tapestry, its veneered mning-room set, and its French walnut 
beds adorned iWith curlicues, were all graceless and stereotyped in 
style. But, the view from the balcony and the windows was very 
pleasant. , Tb the west there was a large vacant area which showed 
signs lOf eventually becoming a park; a statue rose here and there in 
in and there was a glimpse of a reflecting pool. To the south < rose 
the imposing pseudo-battlements of Greystone Towers; and between 
the janfret^ m^sion and its formidable ,walls,i ample, grounds^ 
adorned with shrubbery and trees, stretched spaciously ip. ^ dbreo- 
tiw/zp^y^sdl had the bareft^ December pQW, hnt Hejen could 
iiip^nfelthat .in the springtime they might soffenjthe formality of 
the td'Sinsibn a little, and ^ve delicacy and colour to its heavy drab- 
ness. , , w . 

As sbS continued to stand looking down at the estate, and won- 
dering what it would be like to live, ip such a place, a girl with a 
golf bag over her arm and a young man similatly equipped at her 
side, came out of one of the many massive doorways, and after stop- 
ping for a minute on the steps, ran lightly down them, and disap- 
peared behind a mass of shrubbery. She was not near enough for 
Helen to see her features but she gave an immediate impression of 
vivid beauty and flexible grace. Without seeing more, Helen was 
sure that this girl had no “babyish” characteristics like herself, 
that on the contrary her hair was thick and dark, and her eyes im- 
pudent and sparkling and her face glowing with the warm rich 
blood that burned beneath her white skin and transfigured it. She 
would not be afraid to go out and meet new people and do strange 
things. She would welcome the chance, and if no chance occurred 
of itself, she would create it. 

Helen sighed, and turning away from the window, picked up the 
morning paper. She had scarcely glanced at it, so far, hut she 
seemed to remember that there had been a picture, in the society 
section, of a girl very like the one she had just seen. The paper was 
still open at that section, for Mrs. Morton had been looking at it to 
make sure the announcement she had sent in had been properly 
printed. So Helen had no difficulty in locating the picture, and its 
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caption confirmed her impression: “Miss Veronique Alfieri, the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Eliphalet Endicott of Greystone Towers. 
Miss Alfieri, who is one of the leading debutantes of the season, is 
a countess in her own right, but rarely uses her title. She was pre- 
sented by her grandmother at a dance the day before Thanks- 
giving.” 

The details which the picture revealed also confirmed Helen’s 
own mental image. The photographer had been clever about catch- 
ing the light in the girl’s eyes, and her curly dark hair swung freely 
around her fresh face. She looked amazingly light-hearted. Her 
dress was revealing, with only narrow shoulder-straps over the arms, 
and a V-shaped bodice. She was slender, but her figure lacked the 
fashionable flatness, and in that respect at least Helen felt that she 
had an advantage. She was happy to be shaped like a slim boy, and 
she would have been chagrined as well as embarrassed if the lines of 
her breasts and hips had been accentuated, as Veronique Alfieri’s 
were in this picture. All her own skirts were fluffy, and all her even- 
ing dresses had little puffed sleeves and round necklines, cut just 
below her collarbones. That was the sort of dress she really liked. 
Shd liked ruffles too, and small bows. 

The picture fascinated her, at the same time thati it repelled her. 
She went on looking at it, and thinking about the girl it repre- 
sented. Her mother had referred to Mrs. Endicott’s granddaughter 
as Veronica, but Helen saw that in the picture the name was given 
a French spelling, Veronique. Was the girl French? Her other 
name, Alfieri, sotmded as if she might be Italian. And then there 
was the title I It all seemed to be very thrilling and very rom^Mitic. 
Probably Mrs. Endicott's own daughter had married a charming 
continental count. Helen wondered if the girl’s father and mother 
were dead, which would be terribly sad, or if they were in Europe, 
on their own domain, which would probably be even more impres- 
sive than Greystone Towers. The paper did not mention them at 
all. But even if she were separated from her parents, and no matter 
for what reason, Helen did not see how Veronique Alfieri could pos- 
sibly be lonely or sad. She was so beautiful and so assured that 
certainly she must be very happy too. 

Helen also wondered if the young man who was going out to play 
golf was Veronique’s “high particular.” Of course, Veronique would 
not refer to him as a “ high particular,” she would call him her 
fianc6, if he really were. “High particular” was Bob’s own favourite 
phrase, and once in a while Helen borrowed it. If Bob ever became 
engaged, he would go right on calling his girl his “high particular,” 
no matter how important a person she was. Even if she were a girl 
like Veronique Alfieri. There was no reason why Bob should not 
become engaged to a girl like Veronique Alfieri. He was just as 
good as she was, every bit. Maybe he would convince her of that 
right away. Maybe he would fall in love with her right away, and 
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cut out the man who was playing golf with her. Maybe she would 
fall in love with Bob right away. Maybe 

“ Hello 1 A penny for your thoughts i ” 

Helen started up guiltily, dropping the newspaper as she did so. 
She had not the least idea that Bob was back already, that it was so 
late. Now he was leaning over her, laughing. His teeth looked very 
white when he laughed, especially as his skin was so brown. He 
never lost his tan, all winter long. Fimdamentally, there was a good 
deal of resemblance between him and his sister. But his hair was 
straight and sandy, while hers was soft and pale, and his blue eyes 
lacked the pellucid quality of hers. It was his teeth and his tan 
that made him seem handsomer than he really was, although he 
was far from bad looking in his own breezy way. 

• ^'You look as if I’d caught you stealing jaml What’s on your 
conscience? Come clean now.” 

“ I haven’t anything at all on my conscience. I’ve just been sit- 
ting here, since you left, looking out of the window and' reading 
the ptper. Is it time to get ready for lunch?” 

’“Just about. Feel more like facing it now, don’t you? That’s 
the girl.” ' / ■ 

' Helen picked "up the paper and smoothed'it out. Then she laid 
it 'down on the desk, folding it ’so that Veronique Alfieri’S picture 
tt^oiild show. Instantly she Saw her hfOther’s eye upon it, apprais- 
ing it qiiiddy; • ' 

“ Yes/’ she said happily. “ I do feel a lot more like facing it now. 
I think you were righC I thintl it’s goiiig to be fun.” 
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CHAPTER II 


The drive up to Greystone Towers started between the miniature 
turrets which adorned the gates and ended before the great griffins 
which guarded the porte<ochere. It had been built before the days 
of automobiles and was far too steep, too winding and too narrow 
for them to mount with ease. These same qualities made it difficult 
for Senator and Mrs. Morton to mount it. The Senator had always 
worked beyond his strength, and recently the strain of this had 
begun to tell on his heart. He was thankful for the steady support 
of Bob’s hand under his elbow, but Bob noticed that although they 
were taking things easily, the old gent looked rather white around 
the gills, and it worried him. 

In her home town, Mrs. Morton was brutally designated as a 
“ fleshy woman.” She herself referred to her figure as “ matronly.” 
As the Morton family walked up the driveway, their progress was 
constantly interrupted, both by the necessity of skipping from side 
to side to avoid being crushed by the conveyances of other guests, 
and by Mrs. Morton’s need of stopping to catch her breath. It was 
a trying experience for her. But she had schooled herself in self- 
control, and never permitted her irritation, however greatly pro- 
voked, to become visible. Her smile was still static when she and 
Helen entered the gloomy library — ^temporarily converted into a 
ladies’ cloakroom — at the right of the cavernous entrance hall, and 
surrendered their wraps to the middle-aged maid who vras in 
charge. 

The maid laid the wraps carefully down over the backs of the 
heavy leather furniture, and placed smaller objects, like scarves 
and gloves, on the tops of bookcases, between the imthumbed rows 
of classics bound in half-calf, and ponderous gilt-framed picttues of 
deer and other wild creatures, looking abnormally subdued and 
tame, which surmounted the shelves. Helen wondered if Mrs. 
Endicott had an especial fondness for deer, for there were several 
made of bronze in me room, besides the painted ones, and over the 
mantel there was a life-sized head which formed part of the oak 
carving. She had the fantastic notion that if Bob had been sent to 
take off his things in this room, instead of being dispatched to 
another apartment across the hallway, he would have insisted on 
draping his scarf over the horns of the carved deer. 

Another guest who had entered just before them was still in 
the library, transferring a corsage bouquet of gardenias from the 
lapel of her straight coat to the shoulder of her grey crepe dress, 
which, although beautifully cut, was quite without any other orna- 
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ment. Helen had noticed her alighting from her limousine, and 
had been struck both by the elegance of her bearing and the 
graciousness of her manner. Now the girl was amazed to see her 
mother hear beamingly down upon this lady, as if she knew her. 

“Mrs. Windsor 1 " exclaimed the new senator’s wife. “What a 
delightful coincidence 1 I have been hoping to meet you again, 
but I didn’t dare believe it would be so soon. Don’t tell me you 
can’t remember mel’’ 

“ It’s terribly stupid of me, but I’m afraid I don’t. I have such 
a wretched memory.” 

“ I am Mrs. Robert Morton, the wife of the new senator from 
Arkansas. I met you at a reception which Mrs. Clyde, the wife of 
our senior senator, gave for our Arkansas delegation during the 
Continental Congress. You were pouring tea for her that day. I 
had the great pleasure of talking to you for some minutes. It was 
in 192a. No, now that I think of it, it was in 1921.” 

“Why of course, Mrs. Morton 1 How nice to see you again! 
And is this pretty young girl your daughter?” 

“Yes, my daughter Helen. My son Robert is here too. We’re 
all here. Dear Mrs. Endicott is so hospitable, isn’t she?” 

“She certainly is. Shall we go into the drawing-room? No, 
indeed, Mrs. Morton, after you. Helen and I will bring Up in the 
rew.” 

Mrs. Windsor motioned with a white hand, and Helen caught 
tlie gleam of a great star sapphire. Never, she thought, had she 
seen a lady as lovely as this one. Everything about her bespoke 
breeding as well as beauty, and the possession of a position so 
assured and wealth so long established that both were taken for 
granted with the utmost simplicity. How tactful and pleasant she 
had been about that forgotten meeting I She had contrived to give 
the impression that she had really been remiss and was very sorry 
for this, and thus to swell Mrs. Morton’s sense of her own import- 
ance, instead of wounding her through rebuke. Feeling the white 
hand descending on her arm in a mendly fashion, Helen’s own 
heart swelled with botmdless gratitude and boundless admiration. 
Some day, she said to herself, she would be just like Mrs. Windsor, 
beautiful and accomplished and kind. She had found her pattern 
and meant to follow after it. 

Senator Morton and Bob were waiting in the cavernous hallway; 
there was a brief pause for presentations. Mrs. Windsor, it appeared, 
had come all alone. Her husband, unfortunately, was not well that 
day — oh, nothing at all serious, or naturally she would not have 
left him. But it seemed wiser for him to rest, and Mrs. Endicott 
had been good enough to say she might come without him, that it 
would be easy enough to pick up an extra man. Would the Mor- 
tons let her go into the drawing-room with them, so that she would 
have company? 
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Again Helen sensed the quality of her charm. There was not a 
man or woman in the drawing-room who did not immediately greet 
Mrs. Windsor with warmth, and most of them called her Isabel, 
kissing her cheek or her hand according to their sex; she was sur- 
rounded on every side by the same sort of feeling which she had so 
quickly awakened in Helen. The Mortons’ own entrance, on the 
other hand, was made infinitely easier because she was with thpim 
They were complete strangers, and their progress aroxmd the circle 
of guests, somewhat stiffly drawn up beyond their hostess, wotdd 
have been awkward and trying if Mrs. Windsor had not so delight- 
fully broken the ice for them. 

Mrs. Endicott’s own salutation was brief. With the same lack of 
ceremony with which she had brought her telephone conversation 
to an end, when she had finished what she herself desired to say, 
she passed her guests along to her granddaughter, who was stand- 
ing beside her, and whose acknowledgment of their presence was 
as nonchalant as the older woman’s had been curt. Helen had only 
a general view of a very erect old lady, clad in lace-trimmed moire 
and wearing iimumerable jewels, whose figure and hairdressing 
were both suggestive of an era so far bygone that she herself had 
seen it only through faded family photographs; then she was 
swiftly confronted with a girl whose red dress did not cover her 
knees, and whose uncorseted form and bobbed curls put her in the 
forefront of startling styles. The contrast was bewildering, like 
everything else in the fantastic picture; as she went on around 
the circle, hearing strange names murmured and trying to murmur 
them correctly in return, she became increasingly confused. There 
seemed to be all kinds of dignitaries present. She caught the words 
“ Mr. Justice ” — “ Mr. Minister ” — “ Mr. Secretary ” with no names 
whatsoever attached by which to catalogue them mentally for 
future reference. At last, thankful that she had actually come to 
the end of a seemingly endless chain, she looked around for a place 
where she might sit down quietly, somewhere near Mrs. Windsor, 
and try to disentangle her impressions. 

In the middle of die room there was a circular seat covered with 
pink plush, and pierced in the centre by a funnel-shaped wooden 
support. In spite of its weird appearance, it looked comfortable, 
and it had the added merit of facing in all directions, although the 
innumerable pictures, covering every inch of wall space, and separ- 
ately illuminated with shaded lights, did not make a restful back- 
ground against which to survey the guests. It seemed to be the 
most promising thing that offered itself, however, and Helen 
managed to edge closer to Mrs. Windsor again and whisper to her. 

“ Could we sit down for a minute? On that pink plush seat?” 

“ We will, after lunch. I'm afraid we mustn’t now. The French 
ambassador will be coming in directly, and we’re supposed to stand 
at attention, more or less, while we wait for him.” 
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“ Oh, Fm sorry I I didn’t know.” 

“Of course not. Nobody knows all those funny little things by 
intuition. They’re terribly hard on newcomers. I haven’t forgotten 
— I made any number of breaks at first. But Fm sure you’ll learn, 

very quickly Has Captain Arnold been presented to you yet? 

Giles, this is Miss Helen Morton.” 

Helen had always thought the name of Giles had a rather harsh 
sound, and glancing timidly towards the man in front of her, she 
thought he had a rather harsh look. But when Isabel Windsor 
spoke to him, her voice made music and her maimer evinced 
tenderness. It was evident that she felt no fear of this formidable 
person, but that she was fond of him, and that she took his friendli- 
ness towards herself and to others for granted. She seemed to do so 
with reason. The bitter expression about the man’s mouth 
softened. 

“ Fm afraid I. didn’t arrest Miss Morton’s gaze while she was 
being shepherded along,” he said. “ But Fm glad to have a second 
chance. Is this your first Washington party. Miss Morton? vWell, 
dbn’t judge them all by it. Some of them are actually very pleasant. 
Now Mrs. Windsor ^ves delightful parties. But these old gqrgons 
don’t show us any mercy when they get us in their .grip. It serves 
us right for kowtowing to them, I suppose.” 

“ Is Mrs. Endicott one of several gorgons?” Helen inquired, her 
curiosity getting the better of her timimty. 

“ Lord yes. There’s Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Burgess and Mrs. 
Hunter and three or four secondary ones. All widows, all rich, all 
dictatorial. They tell us what to do, and we do it. Every one of us, 
from the Vice-President down.” 

“ I don’t see why, if you don’t want to. I don’t see why you go to 
their houses if you don’t like them.” 

“ It isn’t very sporting of us, is it? To eat their salt and then talk 
about them like that? You’re right. Miss Morton. But you see we 
meet so many persons at their houses whom we do like. Now I like 
you immensely, for instance. And if I hadn’t come here today, we 
mightn’t have met. Are you going to the Swedish Legation this 
afternoon? There, you see — ^if I hadn’t met you at Mrs. Endicott’s 
luncheon I might have missed you for several days and think what 
a futile loss of time that would have represented.” 

“ Giles, Fm afraid you’re making a very bad impression on Miss 
Morton.” 

“ I’ll bet it’s good by comparison with the impression anyone else 

has made on her. Except, of course, your lovely self, Isabel 

Honestly, now, don’t you think our hostess is a grim old gorgon. 
Miss Morton?” 

“ Well ” began Helen, smiling in spite of herself. 

“ And that the much publicized Corsican countess is an out-and- 
out savage, unsuited for civilized society?” 
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“ Oh, is she a Corsican}” 

“She 'sholy am/ Her father was a sort of robber-baron, who 
got stabbed in the back according to the best operatic manner. But 
not soon enough, unfortunately, to keep him from making his 
wife’s existence a prolonged foretaste of hell. He was a handsome 
devil. I’ll say that for him — ^he could’ve had any girl he wanted in 
Washington, which is more than most of us can. His daughter 
looks just like him, too. But ’’ 

" Giles, I’ve told you once already that you’re making a very bad 
impression on Miss Morton. Stop spreading scandal.” 

“ If I only had a drink I wotildn’t be tempted to talk evil. I’d 
grow genial by leaps and bounds. Now old Rutherford’s cellar is 
her great boast. It’s all pre-war stock and she delights in pouring 
out the best vintages with a lavish hand. I’ll say that for her. But 
then she always wants you to contribute to something afterwards. 
The Animal Rescue League or the Home for Wayward Girls or 
somethihg. This old gorgon doesn’t do that. I’d like her a lot 
better though if she’d let us have just one little drink.” 

“ You foirget, Giles. She may have some special reason for not 
wanting to serve it. There are such people.” 

He growled slightly and shook his head. “ I don’t forget any- 
thing, Isabel. But even if liquor is against her principles, or yours 
dther for that matter, as a source of innocent merriment, it 
certainly would fill in the gaps in these horrible waits. Do you 
know I counted up once, and I found I’d spent fourteen years, all 
wld. waiting for prominent persons to appear? Just a few hours at 
a time, of course, here and there. But the sum total is staggering.” 

“ You won’t have a chance to build that story up to fifteen today, 
Giles. Here are the Marceaus now.” 

A small birdHke little man who carried his head on one side, 
accompanied by a tall, austere-looking woman, had entered the 
drawing-r(X)m and advanced towards their hostess. For the first 
time, Mrs. Endicott unbent slightly. Her stiff pompadour seemed 
to quiver a little and her straight front to relax into human curves. 
For the first time, Veronique Alfieri drew herself up. Her wild 
curls assumed a momentary aspect of order and her slouch became 
a respectful inclination. The two dignitaries, having made just the 
proper pause, continued around the circle. They did not stop, per- 
ceptibly, again until they reached Isabel Windsor. 

“ Et oii dtais-tu, hier, ch6rie? Je t’attendais.” 

“ Mille excuses. Je ne pouvais pas venir.’’ 

"Etienne va toujours mal?” 

" Oui, toujours.” 

“ Dommage. Et toi, Giles, mauvais sujet?” 

“ Toujours bien. Et k votre service. Excellence.” 

While the Ambassador spoke to Giles Arnold, his wife went on 
talking to Isabel Windsor, and Helen saw that her eyes softened, 
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too, like everyone else’s while they spoke to Isabel. When she 
looked away, she held out her hand to Helen with a smile. 

“ Mrs. Windsor tells me that you’re a new neighbour of mine,” 
she said pleasantly, in excellent English. “And a very charming 
child. You and your mother must come in to see me on Friday. I 
am always at home on Fridays through December, for the con- 
venience of the new officials. I shall look forward to welcoming you 
at the Embassy. Ah — ^Mr. Chief Justice — so you are acting as 
Mrs. Endicott’s host today 1 What a pleasure to have you escort me 
to the dining-room!” 

Helen had already noticed the grizzly, twinkling Chief Justice, 
although she had not definitely ideatified him as such. He was one 
of the men who had detained Isabel when she went around the 
drcle, aid Helen had heard him gently chiding Mrs. Windsor 
because ^she had not breakfasted with him for two Sundays now. 
Isabel Ikd answered him ligjitly, calling him Unde John; she had 
reminded him that it was not easy for her to leave her husband 
early in the morning when he was not weE — ^it was only lat^m 
the day that she found it f^isible to go out. The Chief Justice' had 
accepted her explanation without much comment, but . with the 
expressed hope that she might come to him “ sometime within the 
next month instead." His remark helped Helen to begin her con- 
versation with her own escort^ whom she thought she identified as 
the young man who had been playing golf with Veronique earlier 
in the day. 

“Does the Chief Justice have ccanpany. to breakfast every Sun- 
day morning? I overheard him saying something that soimded as 
if he did." 

“Just about, I redkon. I know Mother gdes to those breakfasts 
sometimes. I never have. The Chief Justice is very keen on good- 
looking widows, but he doesn’t care so much for their sons.” 

“There seem to be a great many outstanding widows in Wash- 
ington,” went on Helen, drawing still further on items she had 
gleaned before lunch. 

“‘Queen, you’ve said a mouthful!’ It’s their happiest hunting 
ground — ^when they get to heaven, that’ll be some comedown for 
them. My mother is Mrs. Hunter, the poorest and prettiest of the 
lot — ^I thought I heard Giles Arnold rambling on to you about 
them. I’m Welby, her only son and heir. We’re not exactly won- 
dering where our next meal is coming from. But we’re South- 
erners. We haven’t the gift of piling up rocks that the Yankees 
have. Now we own some mighty pleasant orchards dovra yonder 
in the Valley; but apples aren’t in it with pills as a source of 
shekels. You ought to come to Winchester though, to see our 
blossom festival. That is something! How about it? We’ll be 
making up a house-party for it now at Hunter’s Green, in Berry- 
ville, right near there, and we’d be plenty glad if you’d say you’d 
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come. Of course, I hope you’ll come before that, too. Say at 
Christmas. We always have a house full at Christmas.” 

“ It’s awfully kind of you. Of course I’d have to ask my mother.” 

“ Oh, shucks 1 My mother’s the best chaperon ever. Always has 
two or three beaux of her own on hand, to keep her mind off us. 
Beaux and booze and the best of both. That’s her motto. Not bad 
either, is it?” 

Helen made a somewhat noncommittal reply. Welby Hunter was 
a personable young man, but she had had a feeling from the begin- 
ning that he might very easily get out of hand, and what he told 
her about his mother did not serve to reassure her. For a moment 
she concentrated her gaze on the immense round table, fantastic- 
ally adorned, in the centre, vnth a large old-fashioned lamp rising 
amidst puffs of crimson silk, which were surrounded, in turn, by 
large numbers of fancy silver spoons, which seemed to serve no 
special purpose, and which were tied with crimson satin bows. 
Then, tardily, she tmmed to the dark young man on her other 
side. 

He had made no previous effort to talk to her, though luncheon 
had now progressed from mushroom soup to lobster Newburg, and 
from this to filet mignon. Apparently he had not been talking to 
the girl on his other side either, for her head was turned away from 
him, and she was rattling along as if her life depended on speaking 
at least a hundred words a minute, and punctuating her remarks 
with little shrieks of laughter. Between Helen, who was so hesitant, 
and this girl, who was so voluWe, the dark young man sat in un- 
embarrassed silence; and as Helen took her first good look at 
him, she saw that he was far more personable, even, than Welby 
Hunter. His profile was strong and clear-cut, his brows heavy 
above very black eyes. His hair was black and heavy, too, and 
extremely straight. His clear skin had extraordinary smoothness 
for a man’s, and a golden tinge to it, subtly different from the linre 
of her brother’s tan, but just as pleasing. He was more formally 
dressed than any of the other men at the table, even the Ambas- 
sador and the Chief Justice, who, much to Helen’s disappointment, 
did not personify the elegance she had expected to find in such 
dignitaries. This young man' did. His linen was stiff and snowy, 
his morning-coat sleek and black, his tie pearl-coloured. He wore a 
tiepin, which surprised her slightly, and a massive ring on a 
noticeably well-groomed hand. Strangely enough, these ornaments 
seemed neither tasteless nor incongruous. They suited the exotic 
personality which the perfect tailoring neither concealed nor 
subdued. 

“ This is a very big party, isn’t it?” Helen observed, for the sake 
of saying something, but without the slightest attempt at origin- 
ality. 

The dark young man bowed before he answered. “It is indeed 



mrat large,” he agreed courteously. “ But it appears to me most 
enjoyable. I hope it so appears to you, Mees Morton.” 

He spoke slowly, carefully, and with a decided accent. Helen 
had never heard a young man speak so carefully and slowly before. 
But his accent did not annoy her; it attracted her. She went on 
with diminishing self-consciousness. 

"Are you a stranger here, too?” she inquired, genuinely inter- 
ested. 

“ I have now been in Washington since six months. But I am 
still most strange. I have not much been out in society.” 

“ I don’t blame you. I think it’s frightening myself.” 

The dark young man smiled. “It is not that I have so much 
beat frightened. It is that I have not so much been invited. It is 
that I am a Latin-American and not a European, you see.” 

“But I don’t. I don’t see why Latin-Americans shouldn’t be 
invited just as much as Europeans. I should think they’d be invited 
more. Because, after all, we’re fellow Americans, aren’t we? The 
Latin-Americans and the ones in the United States, I mean. I 
should think it would be most important for all of us to get to 
know each cnber, to be good friaids.” 

The dark young man smiled again. Helen noticed now that he 
had very nice teeth, as white as Bob’s, that glistened, just as Bob’s 
did, against his golden-brown skin. She was feeling more and more 
at ease every minute and having neglected the first part .of her 
lunch, through fright, she began to attack her salad with appetite. 
She had never in her life made such a long speech at a party. But 
then she had never met anyone at a party ,who appealed to her so 
much. 

" It is most kind of you to say that,” he answered with gratitude. 
“I shall report what you have said to my Ambassador, if that 
would not be displeasing to you.” 

Helen cotdd not instantly think of an answer which would reveal 
the glow of pride that his words aroused. He went on speaking to 
her as if the lack of response did not trouble him. 

“ I think today I was invited because some other gentleman could 
not come. Mr. Windsor perhaps. Very often he finds at the last 
minute that he is not well enough to attend parties. I have been 
invited before when he was indisposed. It was only this morning 
that Mrs. Endicott spoke to me over the telephone, and I think the 

E has been plaimed for some time. That is necessary when the 
ii Ambassador is to be the guest of honour, or the Italian. 
They are the guests the most sought after in Washington. It is very 
natural.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Endicott didn’t invite us until this morning either! ” 
" Yes? But then you have only just arrived, no? You are Senator 
Morton’s daughter, are you not? A United States Senator and his 
family— naturally ]^. Endicott would be very pleased to add them 
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to her party. They are important people. She would maVe room for 
them most proudly. But with a young Mexican attache it is 
different. He is not important. I assure you I was asked only because 
at the last minute Mr. Windsor was indisposed and could not 
come.” 

“ I’m glad he couldn’t. Somehow I don’t believe I’d like him. It’s 
just an idea. But I think she’s the loveliest lady I ever saw, don’t 
you?” 

“ She is very lovely. But no. Not quite.” 

Something in his tone made Helen blush. But she thought she 
must be mistaken. Surely he couldn’t have meant — ^why, she had 
no style and no poise and no distinction — nothing that Isabel 

Windsor had. And yet Suddenly she knew that she had not 

misinterpreted the inference, and tto knowledge gave her such 
courage as she had never felt before. Instead of being tongue-tied 
with embarrassment, she foimd it easy to go on expressing what 
was in her mind. 

“ You mustn’t say you’re not important. You do seem important 
to me. Really you do. I think you’re the most important man at 
the table. I thought so even before you spoke to me. I’d been look- 
ing at you.” 

She stopped, aghast at her temerity, and conscious that her blush 
had deepened until it flooded her whole face. She could not imagine 
what had come over her. She had never said anything like this to a 
young man before. But then she had never felt this way about a 
young man before. Or about anybody. It was an entirely new feel- 
ing. She was stabbed all over with small pinpricks of excitement, 
and a little forking pain was creeping through her besides. But 
strangely enough she did not mind the pricks and the pain. They 
thrilled her and uplifted her and gave her a sense 6f joy. She wanted 
them to keep on coming, harder and faster, until they really did 
hurt. She glanced down, because she knew that the dark young 
man was looking her very straight in the face by now, and she did 
not feel she could meet his eyes — ^just yet. So she directed her gaze 
towards his hands instead. But when she saw these, she could think 
of no thin g but how much she would like to touch them, to find out 
whether they were really as firm and as gaitle as they looked. Then 
she decided that she had better meet his eyes after all, and when she 
did that she could not think about anything or speak either, and 
her wish about the hurt came true. 

“ I am not important. But l am at your feet, senorita,” she heard 
bin) saying. And he spoke so tenderly that tears came to her eyes, 
for the second time that day. But this time they were happy tears. 

It was only long afterwards that she realized she had fallen in love 
with him before she even knew his name. 
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CHAPTER m 

Helen had seen that, as she hoped, Bob was taking Veronique 
Alfieri in to luncheon; but they had been seated in such a way at 
the curve of the great circular table that the immense lamp and 
the crimson puflBngs had hidden them from her. At first she had 
felt sorry that she could not watch her brother’s face and gauge the 
extent of his enjoyment. Then she became so preoccupied witib. her 
own sudden sensation of joy that she forgot all about it. It was not 
until she was going out of the dining-room, at Welby Hunter’s side, 
that she saw him again, and realized that he and Veronique were 
deliberately waiting for her. The young Mexican had bear detained, 
almost forcibly, by the voluble young lady who had so completely 
ignored him during luncheon, but who seized upon him at tlxe end 
erf it with such determination that only a curt break could have 
ddadaed him from her. 

"Fm afiaid you had a dull time with that Dago,’^ remarked 
Vcrbmmfe^ We never had him here before, but Stephen Windsor 
left us high and dry at the last moment, as usual, and we simply 
couldn’t get anybody else to fill in. About a dozen different people 
are having luncheons today. I don’t see why anyone ever counts on 
Stephen in the first place. But it’s better to have him stay home 
than to come so drunk that he goes slobbering around on other 
guests’ shoulders, and telling smutty stories that are simply beyond 
the pale. There’s another man about town whose habits are similar 
to Stephen’s who does exactly that.” 

Veronique had lost her look of insolence. Helen knew that the 
general tenor of her remarks was meant to be cordial, but as the 
younger girl listened to them she felt all the acute discomfiture 
which she had so recently and so briefly escaped overwhelming her 
again. Only some latent spark of self-assertion enabled her to 
answer adequately. 

‘'It’s kind of you to be concerned. I didn’t have a dull time 
though. I liked the Mexican boy very much. But I never heard Iris 
name. Will you tell me what it is?” 

“Alfredo Terraza. At least there’s a lot more to it, but that’s 
enough for practical purposes. Well, I’m glad he wasn’t so bad, 
but Granny oughtn’t to have so many mutts at her parties. You 
can have one or two, if you’ve got a lot of other people, but she has 
too many in proportion to the others that are really hot. Anyway, 
I don’t believe the Dago will bother you any more. I see that Eva 
Irwin has clamped her claws right into him. And I was going to 
suggest that you and Welby should come upstairs with me. Your 
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brother says he’d like to. Of course I’ve got to stay down here until 
the canary and the hawk take their august leave, but they’ll do that 
on the stroke of three. Then we can play mah jongg or something 
until it’s time to start for the Swedish Legation. I’ve got plenty of 
^n. Welby keeps me supplied. I’m sure he’ll help you out, too, any 
time you nm short or don’t know where else to turn.” 

“ Thank you. I don’t drink, but I’d like to play mah jongg until 
it’s time for you to start for the next party. Bob and I aren’t invited 
to the Swedish Legation.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t make any difference! Half the other people 
who’ll be there haven’t been invited either. You and Bob can go 
along with Welby and me. I think Granny’s going out with some 
crony of her own — ^first to the concert, and then to three or four 
teas. She’ll turn up at the Swedes’ sooner or later, but I don’t know 

just when How quaint of you not to drink! Don’t you ever 

really? I think she’s cute, don’t you, Welby? You’ve asked her to 
your house-party, haven’t you? Why don’t you take her and Bob 
upstairs right now? You can slink away without being seen, and 
I’ll tell Senator and Mrs. Morton I’m taking charge of their chil- 
dren. And I’U be along myself as soon as I can.” 

Helen had meant to go and sit down on the pink plush seat where 
she had been deterred from establishing herself before luncheon. 
She was certain that, given time, Alfredo Terraza would manage to 
extricate himself from the grasp of the voluble young lady, and 
rejoin her. Besides, she wanted to talk to Mrs. Windsor again, and 
Mrs. Windsor had promised that after lunch a chance for this 
would be created. But her new-found powers of self-assertion, 
though strong enough to defend the lonely young Mexican and to 
express her own distaste for bootleg liquor, were not sufficiently 
powerful to resist the pressure that was sweeping her along towards 
the dark carved stairway. Welby Hunter was on one side of her 
and her brother on the other. Almost before she knew it, she was 
in the upper hallway, following Welby’s lead towards the end of it, 
where it widened Luto a suimy lounge, far less ponderously fur- 
nished than the overloaded rooms below. A pingpong table occu- 
pied one side of it, and several smaller tables were already arranged 
for cards and mah jongg, while easy-chairs, made of wicker and 
upholstered in chintz, were drawn up beside them. 

This was evidently Veronique’s own domain. Indeed, an open 
door led from it to a bedroom bright with cerise taffeta, wmch 
covered the bed and the dressing-table and hung from the windows 
in friUy folds. Selecting a key from a ring, Welby went into this 
bedroom and unlocked the cupboard door. Then he returned to the 
lounge with a full equipment of glasses, bottles, siphon and shaker. 

“ Sure you won’t change your mind?” he asked Helen, pouring 
out liberal potions for Bob and himself. “ It’s absolutely safe. My 
mother knows her booze, like I told you, and this is out of her own 
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stock. She doesn’t fool around with second-grade bootleggers. Well, 
here’s looking at you, anyhow. And don’t forget we have to hide 
all this (^uick if we hear anyone coming. We’d never darken the 
door again if the old dragon was on to us. What shall we play till 
Ronnie gets here? Mah jongg or rummy?” 

They decided on rummy, with which both Bob and Helen were 
more familiar than they were with mah jongg, and began to play. 
It was not long before Veronique joined them. She gave tongue to 
candid relief at her escape from the stodgy atmosphere of her 
grandmother’s luncheon, with a few more remarks about mutts, 
and declining co-operation from her two male guests, poured out a 
stifE drink for herself, saying that no one else could nu'y liquor to 
suit her. But though she sipped away at it while she played, she 
did not drink it fast or greedily, and it was evident that her interest 
in cards was far more intense than her taste for alcohoL She played 
recklessly but brilliantly, taking enormous chances and making 
enormous winnings. At ihe end of two hours she was hundreds of 
points ahead. 

i “There I” she exclaimed, as the clock struck five. "That ought 
to keep me going for a while. Is your family stingy to you, Helen, 
about an allowance, the way Graimy is to me? I hope not, because 

I’ve won a lot of money from you. Let’s see I’m dreadful at 

adding; You take the score, Welby.” 

“ But I didn’t know ” Helen began, again aghast. Then she 

felt Bob kicking her tmder the table, and stopped abruptly. 

“ I'm the family banker,” he said breezily. “ How much does it 
OMne to. Hunter? WcU, the lady did make a haul, didn’t she? 
More power to her I But I guess I’ll have another drink on thatl ” 

He drained his glass, set it down and reached into his pocket for 
his wallet. When he drew it Out it was revealed bul^g with crisp 
bills, and Helen knew that these must represent his entire supply 
of cash for his father’s current expenses and his own. But he 
counted out the clean notes quickly, handed them to Veronique 
with a laugh, and put the flattened billfold jauntily back into his 
pocket. 

“What’s this other party I heard about?” he inquired. “The 
Swedish Legation? That doesn’t sound so hot to me. But if you say 
so, Ronnie, I guess it must be O.K.” He was calling her Ronnie 
already, the way Welby did, not stumbling, as Helen was, over any 
uncertainty as to whether it should be Veronique or Veronica. 
“ Have you got a bus of your own? Or how do we go?” 

“ Oh, I’ve got a roadster. I can’t stand Granny’s old hearse, and 
she did loosen up for once. Will I be glad though when I’m twenty- 

one and have my own money There’s a rumble seat, you and 

Welby can ride in that, Helen. Maybe we’d better clean up this 
mess before we go, unless you boys want one more drink. There’s 
not much point in it though — we can have all we want at the Lcga- 
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tion, of course, not bootleg either. Come on into my room and 
powder your nose, Helen. We’ll meet the boys downstairs.” 

It was cold in the rumble seat and blowy. Helen was sure her 
nose would be red before she reached the party, and her hair badly 
tumbled. She was troubled again, because she liked to be tidy in 
her dress, and still more troubled because Welby Himter had put 
his arm around her, and she could not withdraw from him with- 
out making a scene. She thought he must have had a little too 
much to drink, because he did not pay the slightest attention to 
anything she said to him, but went rattling on, laughing and telling 
her what a swell girl she was, and pulling her closer to him. She 
kept hoping that Bob would look aroimd and size up the situation 
and rescue her from it; but Bob, while perfectly sober, was also 
laughing and rattling on. Though he did not have his arm around 
Veronique Alfieri, Helen knew that it would be only a matter of 
time before he did, and meanwhile he was not taking his eyes ofE 
her. She drove extremely well, revealing the same brilliance and 
dispatdi with which she played cards and weaving her way skilfully 
through the thickening traffic. It was still broad daylight, and as 
they swung around Sheridan Circle, Helen could see children at 
the base of the bronze statue, and itinerant vendors, with balloons 
on long strings and pushcarts fiUed with flowers, sauntering up and 
down die «uter rim of tlje grass plot She longed to jump out of the 
roadster, to escape from her companions and sit quiedy in the sun- 
shine, watching the children'at play, buying a few flowers and hold- 
ing them in her lap. But the roadster, having skimmed the circle, 
shot up Massachusetts Avenue and without a jar or a jolt came to a 
smooth stop in front of a long awning. 

"HeUo, William,” Veronique called out, springing lightly down 
from her seat. “ Get one of those lazy chauffeurs that are hanging 
around to park my car for me, won’t you?” Helen saw that her 
hostess was addressing an aged coloured man, clad in green livery 
trimmed with silver buttons, who held a megaphone in his hand 
and grinned broadly while Veronique was talking to him. “ ’Deed I 
will. Miss Veronique,” he said proudly. “ Jes’ you go right in to the 
party and leave you' cyar to me.” Then, as a group of dignitaries 
appeared at the entrance of the awning, coming from the house, he 
picked up his megaphone and began to call. “ Cuba’s cyar 1 Senator 
Hyde’s cyar! Mis’ Burgess’ cyar! Cuba! Where you done 
gone?” 

The departing guests, greeting Veronique cordially, and nodding 
in a general vague way at her companions, seemed to be enjoying 
the old negro’s summons immensely. “It wouldn’t be possible to 
have a real party in Washington without William, would it?” Helen 
heard one of the ladies, who was strikingly dressed in mauve, say- 
ing to the man who was with her. “ I’m sure I don’t know what 



will happen when he dies. Probably there won’t be any more real 
parties.” 

“ Is WiUiam a very famous character?” Helen inquired as they 
went on up the red carpet. 

“Goodness yes! You heard what Gloria Woodbridgc said just 
now — ^there couldn’t be a real party without him. (Hello, Madge! 
Hello, Phil — ^where are you running off to?) He used to be some- 
one’s coachman, and when carriages went out of fashion he thought 
up this plan of calling cars and opening doors. (Well, if it isn’t 
pretty Pris at last! \^ere’ve you been keeping yourself, Pris? I 
suspect a heavy beau down in the hunt country!) He must’ve made 
lots of money. Everyone knows him and hires him and in bad 
weather tips him besides. (Hold on there, Jim! What are you try- 
ing to do, knock me down?) Gosh, this is a mob, isn’t it? Do you 
want to go to the dressing-room and get smoothed down a little? I 
didn’t know there was so much wmd when I suggested the rumble 
seat i Or shall we go straight on upstairs?” 

Veronique had not exaggerated in designating the assembly as a 
mob. It was almost impossible to move in any Section. The door 
to the dressing-room was so solidly blocked, that though she felt 
even more dishevelled than she had feared, Helen gave up the effort 
to reach it. The stairway was packed, too, and progress in either 
direction was almost impossible; to advance a step, by wriggling or 
pushing, was nothing short of a triumph. Veronique did not seem 
to mind the struggle in the least, and neither did most of the others 
who were engaged in it; apparently it was an everyday occurrence 
for them, which they took in their stride, without surprise or 
suffering. But Helen was completely exhausted by the time she had 
battled her way to the entrance of the drawing-room, where a hand- 
some blonde woman, without expression in her face or imagination 
in her dress, stood giving a limp hand to the battered visitors who 
were presented to her by a manservant whom Helen recognized as 
one of the same who had helped serve Mrs. Endicott’s luncheon a 
few hours earlier. 

“ So very pleased. So happy to see you. So nice of you to come,” 
the blonde woman kept saying. Her voice, like her face, was ex- 
pressionless, and her hand, limp though it seemed, was adroit at 
propelling people along with the least possible delay. The drawing- 
room into which they perforce moved was as crowded as the stair- 
way, and much more noisy. On the stairway, as under the awning, 
guests were giving each other only brief disjointed greetings. Here 
they were attempting some sort of conversation, wmch was carried 
on mostly in screams and roars, because the general din made a 
normal tone of voice completely inaudible. Even the most digni- 
fied old ladies were bellowing at each other. Mrs. Endicott came 
in, as Ronnie had predicted, the “ crony ” who was with her re- 
vealed as a dowager even more stately and substantial than her- 
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self. This matron, to whom Helen was eventually presented, 
proved to he Mrs. Rutherford, one of the other gorgons ” whom 
Giles had graphically described to the girl, and presently Mrs. 
Burgess, the third member of the great triumvirate, joined them 
also. Mrs, Rutherford was clad entirely in purple, with six large 
plumes waving above a hat of gigantic width, which her fellow- 
guests had difficulty in avoiding, considering both the crush and 
the insistence with which she drew them to her to solicit their 
sympathy for stray dogs and fallen girls. Her mouth and her 
manner were both determined, and once a victim who had set her 
hat askew paused to apologize he was lost; she did not relax her 
grip upon him until he had promised to make a cash contribution 
or at least attend a benefit. Mrs. Burgess was still more regally 
clad, for she was wrapped in an ermine coat, slightly yellowed by 
age, which she had declined to leave in the dressing-room because 
she had heard of several guests at private parties whose wraps had 
recently been stolen. The voice in which she said this was sufficiently 
resounding to be heard above the din, and the glances which she 
cast aroim4, her were hositile and accusing though they did not 
linger long on any one person. Helen began to worry because she 
had left her own simple little reefer downstairs. 

The dining-room was the most crowded of all. A long table, 
laden with elaborate food, ran down the centre of it, and from this 
the guests were snatching up sandwiches and cakes, slashing at 
decorated meats, and scooping up salads with a rapacity that sng-. 
gested they had not had anything to eat for a long time and did 
not know when they might have any more. Comparatively few, how- 
ever, were clustering around the tea-kettle whidi stood at one end, 
or the coffee-urn which stood at the other end of the great groan- 
ing table. Instead, they nearly all pressed towards the smaller 
tables which stood in the corners, from each one of which drinks 
of different sorts were being dispensed. Waiters with desperate faces 
were trying to make a passageway for themselves and the trays, 
variously laden with champagne, cocktails, and highballs, which 
they were carrying. Others, equally harassed of aspect, were stand- 
ing entrenched behind the little tables, trying with all their might 
to keep abreast of the demands which were made upon them 
there. 

The neglected tea and coffee were not being served by waiters, 
but by ladies who were alternately pouring and engaging their 
occasional '' customers in sprightly conversation; Helen, who had 
been separated from the rest of her party in the crush, was de- 
lighted to see that one of these ladies was Mrs. Windsor. 

So you did come after all?'^ Isabel asked, as Helen contrived to 
wedge her way to her side. I'm glad to see you again." 

Yes Veronique said it didn't matter whether I was invited 

or not, and I thought it would be exciting to go to a real Legation. 
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I’ve never seen one before. But now that I’m here I’m rather sorry 
1 came. You see, I don’t like noise or crowds very much.” 

“ Giles Arnold wotild enjoy hearing you say that. He told me, 
directly after he met you, ^at you were a girl after his own heart, 
and now you’ve proven it by your own words. He hates noise and 
crowds, too, though he can’t admit it, and lives in the midst of 
them most of the time. He’s just back firom the Orient, which is 
a tumultuous part of the world these days. He was a Squadron 
Commander, and destroyer duty is hectic at best. Now he’s the 
President’s Naval aide, and no one could call the White House 
quiet in this administration I You wouldn’t care to leave here after 
a few minutes, would you, and go to Giles’ own house? It’s very 
attractive, and he’ll give you some real China tea that he_ imports 
himself, or anything else, of course, if you’d rather have it. I 
heard him asking that charming Mexican to drop in for a drink, so 
you’d have a nice young man to talk to, and wouldn’t be dependent 
on Giles and me for company. My time will be up at this table in 
a mihute now, and when it is I’m going to make good my escape.” 

H^en’s heart missed a beat. She hoped her gladness did not show 
too teach as she said gratefully, "You know I'd love to come with 
you. But Veroni<^ue won’t think I’m rude, wiU she, if I run away?” 
' My dear child, I see you don’t know these Washin^on 
di6butantes. I’m sure they don’t know the meaning of the Word 
tude— if they did, they wouldn’t embody it so consistently. We’ll 
tell William, as we go out, to say that you’ve left with me. It 
would be hopeless to try to find anyone you didn’t just happen on 
m this jam.” 

"Ghi can William do that too?” 

“ YeS, indeed. William can do almost anything.” 

He seemed to justify Mrs. Windsor’s confidence, for he located 
her car immediately, and helped her into it with the proud air of 
one who was privileged to serve a princess. Mrs. Windsor leaned 
back and picked up the speaking-tube. 

“ We’re going to Captam Arnold’s, Andr^.” 

Helen saw the chauffeur incline his head, respectfully and intel- 
ligently, as he swung the car around. Apparen^ it was not neces- 
sary to tell him where Captain Arnold lived. They did not have 
far to go, and Isabel did not speak at all while they were on their 
way. Helen had the impression that Mrs. Windsor was very tired 
and that she needed to withdraw into herself for a little while. It 
was a feeling which the girl could understand easily, because she 
shared it, and she made no effort to break the silence. However, 
when a door opened before they had time to ring, at the house 
before which they drew up, Isabel emerged from her reverie and 
greeted the waiting manservant with characteristic kindliness. 

“Good-afternoon, Whipple. I think Captain Arnold is expect- 
ing us.” 
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Yes, madam. He is already in the drawing-room. Thank you, 
madam,” 

For the third time that day Helen found herself in utterly strange 
surroundings. She had never before been in a house like Giles 
Arnold's, where the elegance was restrained and the colours sub- 
dued; but she felt its distinction and its repose 'without being able 
to analyse them. After the ponderous bad taste of Grey stone Towers 
and the deafening din of the Swedish Legation, the soft lighting, 
the neutral carpets, and the pale cream walls were all soothing in 
themselves, and they all seemed to harmonize with the essential 
tranquillity. In the drawing-room the air was warm, but it was de- 
lightfully fresh; clear glass vases filled with spring flowers were 
scattered about, and a bright fire was burning beneath a white 
mantel. On a low table that stood in front of this, between two 
loveseats covered in old brocade, a tea service was set, with a plate 
of cucumber sandwiches and another of sponge drops placed beside 
the fragile cups. The kettle was purring, and steam came from it in 
a cheerful cloud. On a side-table were several decanters, an ice- 
bucket, tall silver goblets, and cigarettes in a silver bound glass box. 
But so far evidently only the cigarettes had been sampled, Giles 
Arnold and Alfredo Terraza were standing in front of a Chinese 
print, which they had apparently been discussing, and both were 
smoking. Otherwise the room had the untouched look of a place 
which had been skilfully and thoughtfully made ready fot some- 
one who had not yet entered it. 

^"So you camel” Giles Arnold said cordially. The words were 
almost the same that Isabel Windsor had spoken to the girl half an 
hour earlier, and at the moment Helen assumed that these were 
addressed to her also, though afterwards she was not so sure. It was 
natural that Giles Arnold should say something of the sort to her, 
and less logical that he should do so as far as Isabel was concerned. 
Yet Helen knew, almost instantly, that it was only Isabel whom he 
really wanted to see, and that he had not felt certain beforehand of 
her coming. ** I'm going to ask Mrs. Windsor to pour tea for us,” 
he went on. Like everyone else, I feel my party wouldn't be com- 
plete unless she did, and unfortunately I haven't a hostess of my 

own. You like tea, don't you. Miss Morton? Because if you don't '' 

Thank you. I'd ever so much rather have tea.” 

Isabel Windsor was already pouring it out, with a practised hand. 
She had taken her place on one of the loveseats as if she were at ease 
and at home there, and Helen sat do'wn on the other, facing her. 
Giles Arnold passed the sandwiches and the sponge drops himself; 
the manservant who had opened the door did not come in at all 
until they had finished, when he removed eveiything so deftly that 
Helen was hardly aware that he was doing it until it was done. 
Alfredo drank his tea standing; he did not sit down until his host 
did; then both men drew up chairs near the loveseats and lighted 
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fresh cigarettes. There was nothing remarkable about the conversa- 
tion that followed. Giles Arnold asked Isabel Windsor what she had 
been reading lately, and when she told him they discussed the rela- 
tive merits of several books. Alfredo Terraza asked Helen whether 
she had been as yet to one of the concerts at the Pan-American 
Union, and when she said she had not he explained the character- 
istics of these concerts to her. It was all as simple and unexciting as 
that. But suddenly Isabel glanced down at the tiny diamond wrist- 
watch she was wearing and gave an exclamation of dismay. 

Twenty after seven I I had no idea it was so latel I must fly! 
Senor Terraza, would it molest you to take Miss Morton home in 
your car? I live in the opposite direction/^ 

I shall be greatly honoured. If Miss Morton will be so good as 
to permit me.” 

“ Of course she will. This is Washington, you know, not Mexico.” 

'' I know, senora. But I am greatly honoured all the same, and 
most sensible of the confidence you place in me.” 

He spoke , very soberly. Helen could not understand why he 
shouldj or why he should look so grave as he bent over Isabel's 
hand. But she was too happy over the turn things had taken to 
puzzle over any phase of them. 

I've had a lovely time,” she said gratefully to Giles Arnold. ” I 
never knew before it could be such fun, just to drink tea and talk 
about books and things.” 

Then I hope youll come again — soon and often. There's always 
tea at this hour, unless I'm on duty at the White House, and some- 
times I can persuade Mrs. Windsor to pour it for me, when she isn't 
doing so at at least^six other places. I hope Senor Terraza is going 
to come again too. I find we have a great mutual interest in Chinese 

prints 7 Oh, Isabel — can’t you wait just one more minute after 

all? I'm sending Whipple to the library for that volume of verse 
you wanted.” 

Helen entered the lobby of the Majestic as if she had been walk- 
ing on air. Her brief ride home, conversationally speaking, had been 
as unremarkable as the conversation around Giles Arnold's tea-table; 
and Alfredo Terraza had declined courteously, but firmly, to follow 
her suggestion of coming in for Sunday supper. But though she did 
not know what prompted his refusal, she did know that it was re- 
gretful. She believed him when he said he would not fail to come 
in, the following Thursday, to pay his respects to her mother, though 
just why he said Thursday was not clear to her either. But she knew 
that he liked her, at least a little. She thought he liked her very 
much. She hoped so, because she knew so well by now that there 
was no limit to the way she liked him. 

Excuse me. You're Miss Helen Morton, aren't you? Would you 
mind if I stopped you just a minute?” 

Heleia was very much startled. She had barely noticed the thin, 
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red-haired girl, seated, with an air of expectancy, on the first sofa in 
the long lobby. Now the girl had risen and had come rapidly up to 
her. She would have been a rather shabby-looking girl if she had 
not worn her cheap threadbare clothes with such smartness, and 
she would have been a rather plain-looking girl if her eyes had not 
snapped so and if her whole being had not seemed so electric. As it 
was, she galvanized Helen into immediate attention. 

“ Why no, of course not. But Tm afraid ” 

My name's Zoe Wing. I do a column. It's in a little syndicate 
I started myself, just by going aroimd to see the editors of a few 
hick papers. None of the men on the big ones will listen to me — ^yet. 
I thought maybe you could tell me something about your first im- 
pressions of Washington. The parties you've been to or anything 
like that." 

I'd be glad to help you if I could. But I wouldn't know what 
you'd be interested in. I wouldn’t know what you'd want to hear." 

Just anything. I can make copy out of anything you tell me. 
Didn't old Endicott have a luncheon today? Didn't you go to it?” 
Why yes. But ” 

“ Well, who else was there? Skip the Frenchies, I know about 
them, I know damned well you didn't have anything to drink 
either, but that story's been done to death already. What did you 
have to eat? What did that young hellcat Alfieri have on? Enough 
to cover her? Do you think she’s going to marry that sap of a 
Hunter? God, have you seen his mother? Well, wait until you do, 
you'll know why Alfieri's hedging. He's the original son of a so- 
and-so all right, and I don't mean maybe.'^ 

“ Miss Wing, I Would you mind excusing me? I’m a little 

late getting in, and I think perhaps some other time " 

Listen, loveliness. I'm sorry I Brightened you. But you mustn't 
mind the way I talk. It's just a habit. It doesn't mean a damn 
thing. I'm not half so bad as you think I am. In fact I'm a hell of 
a lot better than most of the sassiety girls you’ve met today.” 

Helen had a terrible feeling that what Zoe Wing said might be 
true. Except for Isabel Windsor, there was not a single woman who 
roused her wholehearted and instinctive admiration. But the pro- 
fane young journalist shocked her profoundly. She made a second 
attempt at escape. 

''I'm afraid there isn't a thing I could say. You know about the 
guests of honour at the party already. I don't know myself who 
most of the others were. You see, it's all very strange to me still, 
and I'm not good at names or faces or anything. There was a party 
at the Swedish Legation I went to besides, but I suppose you know 
all about that." 

" I know damned little about it. If these dowagers and diplomats 
would let us into their houses once in a while, or at least talk to us 
over the telephone, we wouldn't have to go snooping around like 
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this. But they act like they thought we must be Termm or skunks 
or something. Swine, that’s what one of them called us. ‘ All right, 
let the swine ini’ she said after someone finally convinced her that 
she couldn’t get any publidty for some damned benefit she was run- 
ning unless she did let us in. But she treated us like swine all the 
time we were in her house, up to feeding us swill. I hope she rots in 
hell. Some day a dame’ll come along with the idea that it might 
be a good plan to give the press a break if you want a good press. 
But so far not one of these hellinns has had a glimmer that that’s 
the damned truth.” 

Something about the girl’s vehemence was arresting. Helen, who 
had been poised for flight, looked at her with reluctant fascination. 
Zoe Wing, seizing instantly upon her hesitation, went rapidly on. 
listen, loveliness,” she said a second time. “ You don’t mind if 

I call you loveliness, do you? Because you are lovely Well; my 

job meansia lot to me. I always wanted to work on paper, ever since 
I cah remember, and I’ve got a start now. I’m bouiid to succeed. 
Nothing scares me and nothing stops me. I’ve come all the 
from the Kentucky mountains already and I’m going places in a big 
way before I get through. But it bums me up whm I- see there isn’t 
anyone in this damned town who’s willing to give a newspapa: 
gal a break, ttod when I get burnt up, I swear, that’s ail there is 
tQ'it.’’ 

At the further end of the lobby, the elevator door slid open with 
a faint metallic sound. Ilelen saw Bob get out and saunter slowly 
in the direction of the news-stand. Most of the evening papers had 
been sold out, but the pretty girl, who had been off during the 
middle of the day, was back on duty again. Bob had thought that 
It might fill in an evening that seemed to stretch out rather emptily 
ahead of him if he could spend an hour or so with her. But some- 
thing impelled him to look in the opposite direction first, and when 
he did so, he saw his sister standing near the doorway, talking to a 
strange girl with the reddest hair that he had ever seen, and a queer, 
upward tilt to her head. Instead of continuing on his way to the 
news-stand, he sauntered the length of the lobby. 

“ Hello there,” he said. There was nothing to indicate, exactly, 
that Helen was in a jam; yet somehow he had the feeling she might 
be. She would never be a match for a redheaded dame who held 
her head like that. 

But somehow it worked out all right after all. Helen hadn’t quite 

got the redheaded dame’s number ^he didn’t get it himself 

straight off for that matter; but she wasn’t upset by her after all. 
In fact, she seemed to have taken a liking to her. He took a liking 
to her too. Presently they all went up in the elevator together, and 
rustled around in the refrigerator for some supper. And while they 
were eating it, in the kitchen, he and Helen told this redhead what 
they had been doing that day. At least they told her part of it. He 
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did not tell her, for some reason, about the girl at the news-stand; 
and Helen did not tell her — or him either until later — ^what she had 
done after she had left the Swedish Legation. 

He saw the red-headed dame home. She said he did not need 
to, that she was used to doing the town on her own and all that. 
She swore when she said it, to make her statement more emphatic. 
But he got a kick out of seeing her home, although she lived ’way 
over in the Southeast and he did not get back to the Majestic till 
all hours. Helen’s light was still on and her door was ajar and he 
went in. Very often she left her light on and her door open so that 
he could come in the last thing at night and have a cosy chat with 
her. It was an especially cosy chat this time. 

“ You liked Zoe Wing, didn’t you. Bob?” 

” You bet. She’s a live wire.” 

“Do you like her better than Veronique Alfieri?” 

“ I dunno. She’s a live wire, too. I like ’em both. I don’t have to 
choose, do I?” 

“ No-o. But a Corsican countess sounds more thrilling than a 
Kentucky mountain girl, doesn’t she?” 

“Yeah. But you can’t always tell by the sound. And when Zoe 
Wing gets to talking, she sounds thrilling, too. That ^rl certainly 
has a gift of gab. She asked me in for a drink. She’s got a one- 
room-kitchenette apartment she calls her tenement. The drink was 
pretty poor, but the talk was simply swell. I found out that Zoe 
worked her way through High School taking care of kids and 
through Normal School washing dishes. She sold magazines and 
did typewriting on the side while she took a course of journalism 
at a good college. I’ll say this for her, she’s got guts. I don’t know 
whether Ronnie has or not. And Ronnie certainly lives high, wide 
and handsome. It’d cost a lot to keep up with her.” 

“That reminds me. Bob. How could you spare all that money 
you and I lost today at rummy? Wasn’t that Father’s expense 
money?” 

“ Part of it. But I can make that up all right. Don’t you worry 
about it. Suppose you give an account of your own self now. You 
made a pretty swift getaway from the Legation. Where did you go?” 

"I went to tea at Captain Arnold’s house with Mrs. Windsor.” 

“ Just the two of you? Was it any fun?” 

“Yes. It was lots of fun. I don’t know what made it fun, but it 
was. It was nice. The Mexican boy who was at the luncheon was 
there. The one Veronique called a Dago. He’s nice, too.” 

“Rats! He couldn’t be.” 

“But he is. So is Giles Arnold. And Mrs. Windsor is simply 
lovely.” 

“ Got quite a crush on her, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, Bob, I’d rather be like her than anyone I know. I think 
she’s simply perfect.” 
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“ I doubt it. Not so many are. Well, good night, kid. Tomorrow 
is another day.” 

Bob closed the door, quietly for him, as he went out. He knew 
his father needed his sleep and he did not want to disturb him. 
Helen put out her light and turned over on her piUow. Her last 
thoughts, before she fell asleep, were about Isabel Windsor. (Before 
that she had been thinking about Alfredo Terraza. But as long as 
she thought about him she did not get sleepy.) They were very 
happy thoughts, undisturbed by any intuition as to how Isabel her- 
self had spent the evening. 

For Isabel had been saying, wretchedly and hopelessly, over and 
over again, “ Giles dear, I can’t. Don’t keep on asking me. Don’t 
torture us both this way. I’d give my life if I only could. But I 
can’t — ^I can’t — ^I can’t!” 
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PART ff 

} 

CHAPTER IV 

Helen Morton looked very lovely, on the day of her d6but, as she 
stood, at her parents’ side, in front of a great rack filled with 
flowers, greeting their multitudinous guests as these filed past. She 
wore a wreath of rosebuds and forget-me-nots on her fair fine hair 
and carried an old-fashioned bouquet of the same flowers, smr- 
rounded with a paper frill. Her pale blue dress had a pink girdle, 
and the dusters of rosebuds and forget-me-nots on the full skirt 
and the pufEed sleeves were caught up with little pink bows. It was 
the type of dress she had always preferred, and yet it was very 
different from those she had worn in Mortonville. There was a 
subtle quality to its simplicity. Isabel Windsor had brought it 
back, among her own Paris importations, when she returned from 
Europe in the fall, and had given it to Helen. It did credit to the 
designer no less than to the debutante. 

The dress and the forget-me-nots matdied Helen’s eyes, and the 
girdle and the bows and the rosebuds matched her cheeks. Bob 
spoke of this to her first, and later, several other persons did so, too. 
She looked very young and very sweet in her Paris finery, but she 
did not look insipid or shy. She looked happy and confident. She 
was not shr inkin g or supersensitive any more. She had learned to 
enjoy herself in Washington. 

This was partly because her debut was not so precipitate as her 
mother had* originally desired to have it. She had had ten months 
in which to find herself, and Mrs. Morton herself had been respons- 
ible for the delay. That lady’s first spring had quickly become so 
complicated that it had automatically brought about a postpone- 
ment of the moment when Helen’s engagement should infringe 
upon Mrs. Morton’s, and when the limelight should shift from 
mother to daughter. Mrs. Morton’s primary preoccupation had 
been with the Vice-Presidency of N.S.D.A.R., an office on which 
she had long set her heart, and for which her candidacy had been 
proclaimed before she came to Washington. Unfortunately, the 
first picture released of her, after her ambition had taken definite 
form, proved disappointing. It revealed her in a Colonial costume, 
which was robbed of its air of authenticity because of the 
glittering glasses which made two round moons on her face below 
her powdered wig, and which were attached to her fichu by a gold 
pin at -the end of a dangling chain. Its piauresqueness suffered 
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still further because of what her son brutally called her “pound- 
age in hoop skirts and tight-fitting bodice, she appeared double 
her normal substantial size. However, the second and “ofl&dal” 
photograph, showing her in the slate-grey afternoon dress, was 
more successful, and the propitious appearance of this coincided 
wjth the dispatch of a neatly engraved card, which was mailed 
broadcast among the membership of the Society on her husband’s 
franking privilege, and which set forth her qualifications for high 
office without any abbreviation. 

After her arrival in Washington, Mrs. Morton’s efforts took a 
more intensive form of persuasive campaigning, and at the time 
of the Continental Congress, late in April, they came to a culmina- 
tion. She bought countless complete outfits, so that she would 
never nm the risk of being seen by her fellow patriots twice in 
the same dress, wrap or' hat, closing her consciousness t6 the 
thought of the bills thus recklessly piled up. She overcame her 
aversion to early rising in order to on hand for' the function 
with which each day began; a mammoth breakfast at one of the 
most fashionable hotels, proffered first by one state delegation and 
then by another. She went doggedly on to huge luncheons, similar 
in character to the breakfasts, which always followed the morning 
session of the Congress. A round of teas followed, and in their 
wake came several “banquets.” There were so many state delega- 
tions tiiAt inevitably several of them gave banquets on the same 
nig^t, and candidates for exalted office were expected to put in an 
appearance at every one of them; otherwise there were murmured 
charges; of “favouritism” or “slights.” Often Mrs. Morton ate 
three fruit cups, and nothing else, in the course of the same even- 
ing, because in her effort to avoid favouritism and slights, she 
happened to arrive at that number of banquets when this particular 
course was being served. On other evenings, she* ate pesthdag but 
breasts of chicken with green peas, or Alaska for ■ the 

same reason. All food became distasteful to her; lyefc ehel endea- 
voured to eat more and more, so that she eould keep up her over- 
taxed strength. 

Her mad rush was further complicated in countless ways. There 
was the necessity of maintaining a catlike watch for opporttmities 
to comer breathless delegates,., and whisper in their inattentive 
ears; there was the inconvenience of rushing home to change her 
(iress repeatedly, and the buirdeii of properly attaching and dis- 
playing the flowers whidr ahe carried and wore. There was always 
at least one sheaf of roSes over her arm when she swept forth 
apparalled for the evening; there were always at least two bouquets 
of orchids piimed amidst her badges, and usually three or four, 
and on the great night of her nomination, two chairs, placed at 
either side of her on the platform, did not suffice to hold the 
heaped bouquets under which they were concealed. Still she could, 
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not control her apprehension lest some other candidate might make 
a braver showing; and these fears haunted her so, that at last she 
gave tongue to &em, in one of the brief periods when her family 
caught sight of her. 

They all met, strangely enough, at the door of their apartment. 
Senator Morton had been detained on the Hill by a private con- 
ference about ways and meams to advance the cause of agricultural 
relief; Bob and Helen had been to a party in Chevy Chase Club. 
It was Bob who suggested that they should have a nightcap to- 
gether before they turned in. 

“ My son, you know that I never drink anything with alcoholic 
content. Though in this case it might be considered medicinal. I 
am completely exhausted, and gready disillusioned. I should never 
have believed that my opponents in this contest would’ve descended 
to such low, vile method. I believe that the very ballot boxes are 
unsafe in their hands.*’ 

“ Of course this liquor is medicinal,” Bob said soothingly, mixing 
the drinks in a practised way. He had accepted with alacrity 
Welby Himter’s ofEer to keep mm supplied with bootleg beverages, 
and now had two well-filled lockers, one at the Majestic Apart- 
ments, and one at the Senate Ofiice Building. “Dad needs medicine, 
too. He looks pretty well done in himsel” 

“Yes, I am tired,” the Senator confessed. He leaned bac|^,ih jhi? 
chair, without tasting his drink, and momentarily closed his eyes^ 
His face looked livid, and every line in his slumping figure betrayqd 
his complete weariness. “ Well, I’ve had a hard day, but I suppose 
I must expect thati B didn’t even get a chance to run through my 
mail .this morning, I had so many callers who wanted to give me 
good advice, and meetings of my two major committees were called 
simultaneously. I hated to neglect one for the other. Then this 
afterno^m the debate on the right to free speech and its use and 
abuse became very acrimonious, and it was over a matter I’m a 
good deal concerned about. I can’t help worrying for fear the out- 
come will be pretty displeasing back home.” 

“ Don’t let ’em wear you down. Dad. Don’t let ’em get your goat.” 

“ I try not to. Bob, I try Well, I felt I must at least sign some 

letters brfore I started home, and I hadn’t looked at the papers all 
day, so I sat down to look at the headlines.. It was later than I 

thought when I left the oflSce. That’s probably why I’m so tired 

Will it really be a great disappointment to you, E^a, if you’re not 
elected to this office?” 

" It amazes me that you should ask me such a question, Robert. 
Surely you would have .been disappointed if you had not been 
elected to office I” 

Her husband’s tired eyes widened for a moment, then closed 
again. He .fealized that his wife was not jesting, that she actually 
regardeditbe position which she coveted as comparable lo ^ seat in 
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the United States Senate. He made an effort to speak kindly. 

“If you feel there is anything the rest of us can do to help 

you I am not unmindful of how helpful you all were to 

me 

“It is rather late to think of that now. You might all have 
helped me and you have all failed me. You, Robert, neglected to 
attend the beautiful ofl&cial reception given by our President 
General.” 

'“That rowdy crush!” interposed Bob, before his father could 
answer. “ Why, Mumma, the poor old gent would’ve come home 
without his coat-tails! You came home without your train your- 
self!” 

“ And Helen would not even consent to serve as a page. She is so 
intent on affairs of her ovm nowadays ” 

“ Don’t be so hard on Helen either,” Bob objected, coming to the 
rescue a second time. “ You can’t expect her to feel the way you do 
about the D.A.R., Mumma. She hasn’t got a bust for badges.” 

“This is not the moment for levity. Bob, much less for vulgar- 
ity. It is a grave moment. I recognize my Christian duty to be 
cheerful, under all circumstances, but these are trying times for 
me. My most formidable opponent, Mrs..Drayton of Detroit, enjoys 
every advantage which I do not Her jewels are magnificent and 
het govms are regal. I have only a few insignificant ornaments, and 
two of the niodels I bou^t, contrary to the asisntances I received, 
not exclusive. I have met other wolftfen wearing them and 
the effea was disastrous. Mrs. Drayton hot only makes a far more 
itttposihg appearance than I do; her attributions are on an 
equally lavish scale. When we placed the memorial chairs m 
Cdhstitution Hall, she contributed a whole row. I could give only 
half a chair.” 

“Which half did you give, Mumma? The seat or the back? 
What about the arms and legs? Or don’t the D.A.R. have legs?” 

“ Bob,” said Mrs. Morton, more in sorrow than in anger, nob, 
as I was saying when you so rudely interrupted me, Mrs. Dray- 
ton is not restriaed by her husband’s meagre salary, as I am. He 
manufactures automobiles instead of occupying an official posi- 
tion. Moreover, she belongs both to the Barons of Runnymede and 
the Colonial Dames, which I unfortunately do not, and the snob- 
bish members of these societies will all cast their votes for her. 
Last but not least, I am certain that she has made a number of 
glittering promises which she has not the slightest intention of ful- 
filling. Indeed, our Constitution will prevent her from carrying out 
many of these rash pledges she has made. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that she has made them. Otherwise, how would she ever have 
acquired so many superb floral offerings?” 

“ I shouldn’t think it would be very exciting to get flowers from 
other women, that way. I think it’s much more exciting to get 
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them from a man,” remarked Helen, with a candour of which she 
would have been incapable a few months earlier. 

“Well, the D.A.R.lings seem to get a thrill out of giving each 
other flowers all right. Maybe they haven’t any of them got beaux 
who order big boxes of orchids sent up from the tropics by air 
mail,” Bob remarked, winking at his sister. “Anyhow, Zoe Wing 
told me she’d checked with the florist who has a concession at Con- 
tinental Hall this year, and those sweet creatures have enriched 
him by almost twenty thousand dollars since last Monday.” 

“That common, snooping, profane newspaper woman!” his 
mother exclaimed. She seemed to have forgotten all about her 
Christian duty and the voice, usually so well controlled, was shak- 
ing. 

“ She should have been prevented from entering our Hall in the 
first place! She should be expelled from it now! I cannot under- 
stand how the Examiner can lower its standards by accepting con- 
tributions from such a source. I thought you told me. Bob, that 
she had no connections with any of the metropolitan papers.” 

“ She didn’t have, when I told you so. She had just her own little 
hick syndicate. She’s kept that, but she’s gradually getting Metro- 
politan contacts, too. She’s getting ’em, gradually. She snuck 
in to the office of Mr. Ruthven, the Managing Editor of the 
Examiner, on a bet. She dressed up like a, messenger, bringing in 
his lunch, and before she came out of there she had him galvanized 
into giving her a break. These pieces of hers about the ‘ Congress ’ 
are just a sp^al assignment. But they might land her on the staff 
of the Examiner for good. The whole town’s talking about ’em. 
When I went over to the Capitol on the Senate subway this morn- 
ing, Hyde and Slocum were roaring over the latest one and reading 
the best passages aloud to each other, above the clatter.” 

“ Such conduct is beneath the dignity of the greatest legislative 
body in the world. I shall never feel the same towards Senator 
Slocum and Senator Hyde again. And I shall write to the Examiner 
before I close my eyes tonight. I shall tell that editor exactly what 
I think of Zoe Wing and of him.” 

“ Well now, Edna, I wouldn’t do that if I were you. I’d come to 
bed and get some rest. We both need our rest. We’U both feel 
better in the morning.” 

Soothingly, her husband led her away, his own fatigue forgotten. 
The next night, at the same time, Mrs. Morton had forgotten hers, 
too. For when the ballots were all counted and recounted, she was 
revealed as the winner over Mrs. Drayton of Detroit by a mar^n 
of seven votes. Proudly she took her place on the platform, wear- 
ing a wider ribbon than she had ever worn before, the insignia of 
her new office. Three chairs instead of two were required to hold 
her bouquets. A phalanx of photographers snapped her picture. 
The hall rang with applause. When she left the auditorium, her 
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fellow-members crowded around her, kissing her and calling her 
pet names. Her family had never addressed her as anything but 
Edna. In the Society she was variously known as “Nadine,” 
“ Birdie ” and “ Bluey.” She heard these terms of endearment echo- 
ing on every side, and the sound was music in her ears. She remem- 
bered again that a true patriot is always gracious, forbearing and 
benign, especially to her inferiors, and conducted herseH accord- 
ingly. 

With the Continental Congress successfully out of the way, Mrs. 
Morton was able to turn her attention more intensively to her 
official duties as a senator’s wife during the rest of the spring; but 
these still kept her far too busy to increase them by launching a 
debutante. She accepted all the invitations she received, undeterred 
by the high price attached to many of these. Invitations to attend 
morning musickles, invitations to serve on committees for worthy 
causes, invitations to serve as a patroness for balls. These were all 
more numerous than invitations to private lundieons and dSipidrs, 
though Mrs. Endicott remained unremitting jn her ho^i^^lity'and 
jt feW other important personages followed suh. Stiffing’ a slight 
pang because not more of these seemed .impressed by Hef^arrival in 
Washington, Mrs. Morton made calls from' fouf to six-thitty every 
^ay, except on ^Itemj^te^ Thursdays, i^en' s^ie received herself; she 
joined the CohgressiCnlal Cltib Md the La(fies of flie Senate. Philo- 
sophicalN she red the'iihulnfu^s Whb pour^ ih upon her because 
of curiosity, emitli, habit and the necessity of scouring around for 
hee nOur^shmenr,' triumphantly she defeated the wives of many 
promiiieiit le^slatorS'as their ladies sat around Congressional bridge 
tables; and glowingly she received the praise that was bestowed on 
her cucumber cream salad when she was one of the hostesses in the 
Committee Room at the Senate Office Building where the Ladies of 
the Senate assembled every Tuesday for luncheon. She did not 
think it was necessary to disclose that Helen, instead of herself, was 
responsible for the concoction of the salad. Indeed, she thought of 
her daughter comparatively little in those hectic, prideful days. It 
was not until early May, ^en an unexpectedly aristocratic caller 
revealed a surprising plan, that she remembered that she had been 
bent, before leaving MortonvUle, on presenting Helen to Washing- 
ton society with the least possible delay. 

The caller had heralded her arrival by a charming little note. 
"Dear Mrs. Morton” — she had written — "I realize that this 
‘ Little Season ’ of ours — ^which privately I think the most delight- 
ful of the year I — must be keeping you very, very busy, for I 'know 
how tremendously in demand you are everywhere. But might I 
run m, some morning about eleven — ^if that isn’t too, too early — 
and have a little chat with you? There is an important matter I do 
want so much to discuss with you, and you’re always completely 
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surrounded on your days at home! Most cordially yours, Lavinia 
Lovelace (Mrs. James Archibald Lovelace, Jr.).” 

This note had pleased Mrs. Morton very much indeed. She did 
not have the slightest recollection of having seen Mrs. Lovelace in 
her apartment, or indeed anywhere else; but she ^swered promptly, 
and said she would be glad to receive her would-be caller on Satur- 
day, the twelfth, at eleven-thirty, because eleven was, indeed, a 
trifle too early, and in her own turn she was very cordially, Edna 
Rossiter Morton. 

Mrs. Lovelace was prompt to the minute. Mrs. Morton, who 
had unexpectedly been called to Continental Hall for a conference 
with the President General, found the stranger awaiting her on her 
return to the apartment at eleven-thirty-five. Mrs. Lovelace greeted 
her with eflEusion. 

" Now I am not going to take up one moment more than I can 
help of your too, too valuable time,” she said sweetly. She was a 
little roimd ball of a woman, with a spotted veil billowing from her 
large hat, and a lace-trimmed jabot cascading down the curving 
front of her fringed dress. She smiled and twinkled with every 
word she spbke, and she patted Mrs. Morton’s hand reassuringly 
as she gushed along. Mrs. Morton was delighted vwth her caller. 

“ It is perhaps not as valuable as you think. I am extremely sorry 
that I was not here to receive you. But, of course, a summons from 

the President General All this unjustified uproar about the 

‘black list’ has precipitated many problems — as if we did not have 
a right to exclude undesirable spesikers from our platforms.” 

“ Of course, of course, dear Mrs. Morton. I understand entirely. 
And it is valuable. That is why I have ventured to approach you. 
Because it has occurred to me that as a native Washingtonian — 
there are so, so few of us! — ^that I could be of help to you. With 
your too, too lovely little daughter.” 

“With Helen?” Mrs. Morton inquired, genuinely pxizzled. 

“ Yes. With dear, sweet, lovely little Helen. Of course she will 
be making her debut in the fall, as she didn’t this spring, and of 
course you will want her to be the leading debutante of the winter. 
Oh, you won’t misunderstand me, will you, dear Mrs. Morton? 
Because that would distress me beyond words — it would really 
break my heart. With all her charm and beauty, Helen couldn’t 
help but be a success ! Still, there’s nothing like doing things exactly 
right, is there? Nothing like the very best form of presentation?” 

Still puzzled, but determined not to betray this, Mrs. Morton 
admitted that there was not. 

“I knew you would agree with me, dear Mrs. Morton. I knew 
you would want to leave everything to me. Because, you see, as a 
native Washingtonian, I can do everything to supply that perfect 
presentation for Helen which we all have so much at heart. I will 
select a date for her dance which will not conflict with any other 
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debutante’s — ^in fact, I have selected it, subject to your approval, of 
course, and Helen’s. And then the place. I don’t need to tell you 
how important that is. Of course it’s too, too terrible that you’re 
not a member of Grasslands, because there’s nothing quite like it 
for cachet, is there? Don’t tell me you haven’t even been there 
yet? Now I can see how necessary it was that I should have come 
to you this morning. " Necessary and right\ Isn’t it, dear Mrs. 
Morton?” 

Mrs. Morton was at last beginning to grasp the purpose of Mrs. 
Lovelace’s visit, though the details of this kind-hearted lady’s plan 
were not yet clear to her. 

You mean,” she said, that you have come to see me expressly 
to offer to take charge of Helen’s debut?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Morton, that is it exactly I” replied Mrs. Lovelace, 
patting her hostess’s hand again, even more affectionately than 
befom- I will attend to everything. I will make up the list and see 
tbat fit is exclusive and still ample. I will cope with all the photo- 
graphers who are so frightfully, frightfully importunate, and make 
^Tjre that Helen’s photograph is used at just the right time and in 
just :the right places. Of course, there’s no problem at all with 
Efelen, she’s such a little beauty, every one of the , smartest maga- 
zines will be clamouring for her picture, but sometimes just a Iktle 
arrangement is necessary even then I I will ponfer with florists and 
caterers also, and the too, tQp tiresome trad^people who shouldn’t 
even come near you and dear Uttlp Hden. She, must conserve every 
particle of her previous strength, because she’s going to be very, 
very busy^. And, of course, I shan’t desert her after her own d6but. 
I sha^ be right at her side, and yours, all winter long, to see that 
she i§. advanced and you are spared, dear Mrs. Morton. Because 
you must conserve your strength too. For all those wonderful 
organizations you are so interested in and that simply wouldn’t 
know how to get along without you!” 

“I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your interest, Mrs. 
Lovelace,” Mrs. Morton said sincerely. “ Now if Helen were only 
in we could settle everything, couldn’t we, this very morning? 
But she’s out. She’s a rather quiet girl, you know, Mrs, Lovelace. 
I must confess to you I’ve been quite astonished to find she’s made 
a considerable number of friends already.” 

“Of course she has, dear Mrs. Morton, of course she has! The 
lovely little girl! But just a bit of guidance wouldn’t be a bad 
thing, would it? The teeniest, weeniest bit! I mean, I understand 
that she sees a great deal of Veronique Alfieri, and Ronnie is a 
charming, beautiful child and all that. But then you and I know 
that a patent medicine heiress would never penetrate to those 
inner circles that I am planning to open wide for your dear little 
daughter.” 

It was a shock to Mrs. Morton to learn that Veronique Alfieri was 
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not, after all, as important socially as she had imagined. As Mrs. 
Lovelace purred on, she continued to undermine her hostess’s self- 
confidence. 

“ And then that young Mexican attach^ is most attentive, isn’t 
he? Oh, I must beg you again not to misunderstand me. That 
would be too, too dreadful. I never have heard a breath against his 
character, and that is so rare, isn’t it, in the case of a Latin— -I mean 
a Laun-Amen’can. Now I know the most fascinating yoimg Italian 
prince who is dying to meet dear little Helen, only he and other 
nice young men I might mention don’t like to intrude. She is 
always so preoccupied with this young Indian — ^I mean this young 
Mexican. Really and truly, I never heard he had a single drop of 
Indian blood. But Bonatelli ’’ 

Like most Americans, Mrs. Morton was always ready to lend an 
attentive ear to the mention of a prince, and her pleased thoughts 
continued to dwell on him for some time after her visitor had left 
her. Then her reverie was interrupted, somewhat abruptly, by the 
arrival of Helen herself. The girl entered, looking flushed and care- 
free, dressed in a riding-habit. She had been trained to “report 
in ’’ after every outing, so she dutifully came to the living-room to 
speak to her mother. But she showed no disposition to linger, or to 
go into any details about her engagements. Mrs. Morton detained 
her, 

“Helen,” she said. “ Helen. Where have you been?” , 

“ I’ve been riding in the park. Mother.” 

“ It puzzles me to know how you are always able to borrow a 
horse, Helen.” 

“ It needn’t. Alfredo has several. He’s only too glad to loan me 
one.” 

“ I have been meaning to speak to you about this young Mexican, 
Helen. You seem to be seeing a good deal of him.” 

“ I am. Mother. And I’d love to talk to you about him. But I 
can’t do it this morning. I’m late for lunch as it is.” 

“And where are you going nowl” 

“ I’m going to Veronique’s, Mother.” 

“Well, well. Of course you must keep your appointment with 
Veronique today, if you have already made it definitely. But I sug- 
gest that you do not commit yourself to her either quite so much 
ill the future as you have in the past. I have reason to believe that 
you will soon be receiving a great many very desirable invitations, 
and you should be free to avail yourself of them.” 

“ I thought you felt Veronique’s invitations were very desirable, 
Mother.” 

“ Well, yes, in a way. Of course, she has a large circle of acquaint- 
ances and I have been glad to have you take advantage of this. But 
now I have reason to believe that it is not the most exclusive sort 
of circle.” 
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“Who gave you these reasons?” Helen asked, with startling 
directness. , 

“ A charming woman named Mrs. Lovelace, who is a real Wash- 
ingtonian— ‘a cave dweller,’ as they are so quaintly called here. She 
very kindly came to see me this morning with the most friendly 
purpose. She has ojQEered to take entire charge of your d^but.” 

“ For how much?” inquired Helen, again with startling direct- 
ness. 

“My dear! I’m amazed at youl This was an act of kindliness! 
The subject of money was not e^en mentioned!” 

“Mother! I’m amazed at you!” Helen retorted. (There was no 
doubt about it, Mrs. Morton thought. Helen was getting into very 
bad habits with Veronique and Welby Hunter and the Mexican 
attach^ and th6 test of that “common crowd.” It was entirely unlike 
the- .gentle, quiet girl to “ talk back.”) “ Of course it wasn’t men- 
tfencdi But that was on purpose so mat you would ittvolve ybtir- 
So deeply you couldn’t draw ba6k before it was. Mrs. Lovdace 
Said tWo or three hated rivals of hers make ‘a^fegtilar business add 
A’Vtoy good living, bringing out girls who CO^ from out of town— 
and some who don’t, but who haven’t bdonged to this exclusive 
dirclfc she talks about, and Who wrant to. I don’t. Not ifT ha^e tio 
buy'iny way into it. I’d rather never have anyone c6m6 to seb me 
at all than to have my guests chosen from a list someone else had 
made up. I don't want to come out, ahyway, you know that. But if 
I’ve got to do it, I’m going to do it ttiy own way. I want my ovm 
friends come to the party, the people who’ve been nice to me 
already. I can make up a list myself.” 

“ I doubt if it would be a suitable or adequate list, Helen, unless 
you were guided by someone who had position and experience. And 
you would not know how to choose the best place.” 

“ I’ve chosen the place already. I want to have my party at the 
Congressional Club. I think Father’s worrying about money, and it 
won’t cost us anything to give it there, because you’re a member. 
What difference does it make whether Ae Congressional Club is as 
smart as Grasslands? We’re not as smart as the people who belong 
to Grasslands. We haven’t lots of money or lots of background. 
We’re just nice people from a small town.” 

“ Your father has been Governor of his state. He is a member of 
the United States Senate. I am a national Vice-President of the 
N.S.D.A.R.” 

“ Ye-es. But ‘ cave dwellers ’ aren’t awfully impressed with all 
that. They have another set of- standards about what makes people 
important. Why can’t we stick to our own? They’re just as good. 
In fact, I think they’re a lot better than Mrs. Lovelace’s. I’ve met 
her several times. She reminds me of a pussycat. I can sec the claws 
creeping out of those fat little hands of hers even when she’s patting 
me. I can see the sharp little teeth on either side of her smooth 
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pink tongue even when she’s flattering me. Of course she loves to 
lap up cream, but she loves to bite too. It’s part of her nature. 
While she’s purring away I never feel quite sure she won’t begin to 
yowl at any moment. Mrs. Endicott wouldn’t let her arrange Veron- 
ique’s debut. She’s angry about that and vindictive. She’ll probably 
be angry about me and vindictive too. But I don’t care. I meant 
what I said about the Congressional Club, Mother.” 

‘‘ It grieves me to see you changing so, Helen. Bob’s conduct has 
been a source of sorrow to me for some time, as you know. But I 
never expected that yours would be.” 

“If I could change so that I’d be like Bob I’d be perfectly 
delighted. I’m sorry, Mother, but I’ll be awfully late for luncheon 
if I talk to you any more about this now. I’ll be glad to do it 
some other time, if you want me to.” 

Mrs. Morton did want her to. She enjoyed prolonged discussions, 
even when these involved endless repetitions and considerable aori- 
mony. She had a marked talent for wearing her opponents down, 
not because she convinced them that she was right and they were 
wrong, but because she had more powers of endurance than they 
had. This time, however, sht made no headway at all. Her hus- 
band and her son both aligned themselves with Helen against her. 
It was the first time Senator Morton had ever done this. His deser- 
tion was a bitter blow to his wife. 

“ I don’t know how I can keep going as it is, Edna. You see, a lot 
of our expenses in Mortonville are just what they always were. And 
they’re mounting here all the time. I’m badly behind on my bills. 
I couldn’t even pay the rent last month. The manager spoke to me. 
I want Helen to have a good time, every girl has a right to that. 
And she’s our only daughter. We’ll manage somehow. But the less 
it can cost to bring her out, as you call it, the better it’ll be for all 
of us in the end.” 

“ I’m sure I do my best to economize. We keep only one maid. 
We keep only one car. We do practically no entertaining. Look at 
the way most senatorial families live. The Hykes, for instance.” 

“ Yes. Hyde’s a big cattle man. He owns ranches from one end 
of Texas to the other. And most of my colleagues have independent 
means. I haven’t, to any extent. I explained that to you when you 
urged me to run for the senate, Edna. I told you I was afraid you’d 
have some disappointments in Washington, that you’d have to be 
prepared to meet them. ' You’ve already found out I was right, when 
you ran up against Mrs. Drayton,” 

“ That is all over and done with now. Perhaps you had better let 
me take charge of apportioning payments for a time, Robert. Of 
course seventy-five hundred dollars is not an adequate salary, but 
with proper management it should ^ fairly far.’’ 

“ Yes, in Mortonville. But not in Washington. Above all, not in 
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Morton vUle and Washington. You may see the bills if you want to. 
You may add them up if you want to. Fm afraid you’ll find their 
sum total rather staggering. Just think a minute, Edna. Our rent 
here is three htmdred dollars a month. Our food comes to more 
than another himdred. And you spent nearly a thousand on clothes 
this spring.” 

“ In my position, Robert, I have to be well dressed. It is unfair of 
you to reproach me for trying to do you credit.” 

“I am not reproaching you, Edna, about anything. But I am 
trying to explain that we can’t go on, indefinitely, spending money 
we haven’t got. When my credit be^s to crack, we’U be in trouble.” 

“I haven’t had the slightest difficulty about having things 
charged. All the stores seemed delighted to have me open accounts.” 

“ Yes. But now they’re beginning to send in bills marked ‘ Please 
remit,’ and little notes beginning, ‘ No doubt it has escaped your 

attention ’ We won’t talk about it any more, Edna, since the 

subject’s so unwelcome to you. But I think Helen has the right idea 
when she says she wants to do things as pimply as possible.” 

Mrs. Morton felt extremely tmcoimortable at the prospect of tell- 
ing Mrs. Lovelace that their charming plans were all coming to 
naught. In fact, she so greatly dreade4 to do so that she finally con- 
fided her fears to Isabel Windsor, whom she did not see very often, 
but whom she fortuitously happened to encounter one afternoon 
at a White House garden party. Although she had some difficulty 
in detaching Isabel from importunate' acquaintances who seemed 
bent on interrupting a conversation which Mrs. Morton desired to 
koep private, she finally succeeded in drawing her away beyond the 
striped marquee where refreshments were being served and the 
raised platform where the scarlet-coated Marine band was playing 
lively tunes. Isabel, who had given no sign of resentment or sur- 
prise at her forcible separation from her friends, listened to Mrs. 
Morton for a few moments with every indication of attentive sym- 
pathy. Then, rvith a gay little laugh, she gently broke in. 

“ Forgive me for stopping you, Mrs. Morton. It’s terribly rude, I 
know. But I can’t bear to see you so worried, and all about nothing 1 
Of course, I’U speak to Lavinia Lovelace right away and tell her I’d 
been planning to give a dance for Helen at Grasslands. Stephen and 
I have belonged ever since I can remember — ^you know, we’re ‘ real 
Washingtonians ’ too — even a little more real than Lavinia perhaps I 
I can’t think why I didn’t consult you about a party for Helen long 
ago — ^I’ve had the matter in mind for some time. But you and 
she must come to lunch with me next week, and we’ll talk it all 
over.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Windsor, you can’t think what a weight you take off 
my mind! Helen is growing so headstrong ” 

“But, Mrs. Morton, I think Helen’s idea about having a tea at 
the Congressional Club is very good. That would come first, of 
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course, and would be very official. Then a week or so later I’d have 
my own simple little party— just the youngsters I’ve known all 
their lives, and a few of my own contemporaries perhaps, to give 
the occasion more balance. Your special friends too, naturally. 
Would Wednesday at one suit you for a luncheon conference?” 

Even Mrs. Morton’s readiness in conversation was inadequate to 
express her relief. Besides, her attempt to do so was cut short, for 
the seclusion she had sought proved inadequate after all. She was 
interrupted again, this time by the arrival of Captain Giles Arnold. 
He made a striking appearance in his full-dress uniform, which his 
erect figure and easy carriage set ofE to excellent advantage. The 
absence of any head covering gave him a youthful look, and his 
fringed epaulets and wide belt shone in the sun. In the same way, 
his somewhat sombre face seemed illumined. 

“Good-Afternoon, Mrs. Morton,,” he said agreeably. “Hello, 

Isabel Are you two ladies trying to see how much of the 

ground you can cover? I really don’t think you should be so far 
from the house without an escort.” 

Isabel laughed! “ We were getting along beautifully. Gentlemen 
never seem to learn how little we miss them, do they, Mrs. Morton? 
Has the receiving line broken up already, Giles?” 

“Yes. The President’s gone upstairs to work on his Memorial 
Day speech. And it occurred to me that it might be interesting for 
Mrs. Morton to make a tour of the historic trees. The magnolias 
were planted by Jackson, did you know that? Then there’s the 
Hitchcock oak, associated with one of Theodore Roosevelt’s pet 
jokes, and beyond it ” 

Mrs. Morton was immensely flattered by Captain Arnold’s 
thought of her. It was not until some time after that she realized 
the trees under discussion were all at the opposite end of the lawn, 
and that consequently another motive than a review of them might 
have prompted Captain Arnold to stray so far from their vicinity, 
when relieved from duty at the President’s side. For a quarter of 
an hour arboreal archives absorbed her entire attention. Then 
Isabel reverted to their previous topic of conversation. 

“ We were discussing something else very interesting when you 
came up, Giles — ^Helen’s debut. Have you any suggestions to make?” 

“ Only that I hope she’ll let me give her a dinner. Do you think 
she’d enjoy a dinner, Mrs. Morton?” 

“ A dinner at Giles’ house before the dance Stephen and I give at 
Grasslands ! ” interposed Isabel quickly. “ Why, that would be per- 
fect, wouldn’t it, Mrs. Morton? Giles has the best cook in Washing- 
ton — and the best cellar and the best guest list. And then of course 
you should arrange something on shipboard for her too. Girls 
always love shipboard parties — ^that is, I always used to. What would 
you suggest, Giles?” 

“ The skipper of the Mayflow-er is a great pal of mine. I’m sure I 



coiild persuade him to throw some kind of a shindig, if we can find 
out beforehand whai the poor President, can spare his own yacht.” 

“ Why, that would be perfect too. Wouldn’t it, Mrs. Morton?” 

Mrs. Morton enthusiastically agreed that everything was perfect. 
As she strolled back towards the "miite House between Giles Arnold 
and Isabel Windsor the world suddenly seemed a very beautiful 
place, flooded with benignity. The broad lawn was dotted with gay 
little dusters of guests, who glanced at her enviously and greeted 
her cordially. The women looked charming in their wide hats and 
pale pastel dresses. The men’s serges and shantungs were spotless. 
Beyond the lawn the curving staircase leading to the south portico 
was entwined with sweet-smelling honeysucHe and the magnolia 
trees bending above it wete at the height of their bloom. On either 
side flower-beds were gay with roses, and from every direction caipe 
the sound of light laughter and pleasant voices. When Mrs. Morton 
tuiraied to look back, she saw the fountain glittering against the 
shaft -of -the Washington Monument, and there were rainbow lights 
in it. The unwelcome vision of 'Lavinia Lovelace, roused to jage, 
hided* from her mind, and life took on a rosy hue. 

“I’m afraid you two will think I’m hopelessly sentimental,” she 
said with a little sigh. " But this scene is so entrancing that I can’t 
help thinking what a wondetful setting it woUld^make for a love 
story. It seems too bad that sO much music and p^ume and sun- 
shme should hot produce romance. I do,, wish dear little Helen 
had been invited here too today. , She' might have met exactly the 
right man. I am- afraid she has not, so far. What do you thi n k, 
Captain Arnold?” 

" About Helm? Or about this setting Well, I wouldn’t be pessi- 
mistic if I were you. Perhaps Helen’s having a good time where 
she is. I’ve noticed that she generally does. And perhaps the 
romantic possibilities here won’t be altogether wasted either. How 
do you feel about that, Isabel?” 

“ I’m inclined to agree with Mrs. Morton. I think they’re almost 
inescapable. Shall we go up on the portico and see if somebody we 
know isn’t taking advantage of them?” 

Mrs. Morton declined to ascend the stairway, which looked steep 
to her, but she watched Isabel and Giles out of sight with benignity 
in her own heart; she said she would look forward to having them 
rejoin her later, after they had finished teasing their merry young 
friends. Slightly to her surprise they did not reappear, though she 
waited for them until the crowd had begun to thin; but she knew 
how persistently Mrs. Windsor was besieged on every side, and how 
hard it always was for her to break away. Moreover, Mrs. Morton 
was fortimate in meeting some ofi&cial friends of her own, who sug- 
gested that she should go on to another party with them, and any 
slight of which she might otherwise have been conscious faded to 
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insig nifi cance before this new mark of attention. She caught sight 
of the head usher sauntering by, his attentive eyes turning in all 
directions, and spoke to him with a sense of importance. 

“ Captain Arnold and Mrs. Windsor were expecting me to meet 
them here. But Senator and Mrs. Hyde want very much to have 
me join them to attend another function. They have pressed me so, 
I really do not feel I can decline. Will you tell Captain Arnold 
when you see him why I felt I could not wait?” 

“I’d be very glad to, Mrs. Morton. Captain Arnold must have 
been detained in some way. Possibly the President sent for him.” 

She thought there was something a little strange about the head 
usher’s smile. But then, he was not an especially prepossessing man; 
he could not compare in looks with the President’s Naval aide, 
whose smile was certainly charming. And, after all, the head usher 
certainly had very nice manners. She did not fail to note that he 
had called her unhesitatingly by name. She was getting better and 
better known all the time. Even William, the old carriage-man, 
summoned her car without prompting, and she had learned to 
gauge' the significance of this. And now that Helen was to have that 
select dance at •Grasslands after all, witia an aristocratic Washing- 
tonikn as her hostess, there was really nothing left to be desired of 
the pattern into which life was shaping. 

Helen felt exactly the same way. The White House was not the 
only accessible place, by any means, where pale magnolias bloomed 
and honeysuckle scattered its scent during the spring-time. In 
nearby Virginia there were great groves of magnolias, long hedges 
of honeysuckle. Both grew in promsion at Hunter’s Green, where 
Welby and his blonde mother gave house-parties over every week- 
end. There were some aspects of these house-parties which Helen 
did not enjoy, and she knew that she never wotdd. But she had 
learned to escape from these, both physically and mentally, and to 
M her time and thoughts in ways which meant increasingly much 
to her. 

The honeysuckle and the magnolia were doubly beautiful when 
they were reflected in a pool, like the one in that terraced garden, 
especially when a full moon was shining too. Helen sat beside 
the edge of the pool and ran her fingers through it. Alfredo 
Terraza broke off a little branch of honeysuckle and tossed it into 
her lap. She did not take her fingers out of the pool to pick it up 
and put it on, but she looked up at him and smiled, invitingly. So 
when he broke a magnolia blossom from a branch he leaned over 
her and fastened it in her hair himself. 

“ Now you look like a Mexican maiden,” he said. “ That is the 
way the girls in my country wear flowers, Elena.” 

He always called her Elena now. She loved the sound of the 
name. It was so much more musical than Helen. 
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Is it? Do they? Do I? But my hair isn’t black and smooth and 
my eyes aren’t large and languorous. I couldn’t look like a Mexican 
maiden, Alfredo. I couldn’t ever be half so beautiful as one.” 

“Your hair is like a fairy’s and your eyes are like an angel’s. 
You’re a thousand times more beautiful than any Mexican maiden 
I have ever seen.” 

“Am I? Alfredo, I think Welby and Veronique are almost 
engaged. I think they probably will be before the week-end’s over.” 

“ Welby and Veronique? Not Bob and Veronique after all?” 

“ No. Bob won’t talk to me about it — ^it’s the first time, Alfredo, 
that Bob hasn’t talked to me confidentially — ^but I don’t think he’s 
asked her. I think Veronique would’ve said yes if he had. I think 
she’s very fond of Bob. But then Welby’s very fond of her. And a 
girl can’t wait for ever, can she, Alfredo, if a man doesn’t ask her?” 

“ In my country a girl might wait a long time. That is, if she 
were sure that a man loved her. Of course, if she were not sure, that 
would be altogether different.” 

, “ But how could she be sure, Alfredo?” , 

“ In a thousand ways. By the light in his eyes when he looked at 
her. By the tone of his voice when he spoke to her. By the feeling 
of his hand when he touched her. All these would teU her of his 
love, even though he never put it into words. And she wo^ild know 
that there was a reason for his silenc?, and that the time would 
come when he would speak and say to her, ‘ Sopl of my soul, I am 
utterly yours. WiU you hraiour my. home- and bless my life by 
accepting the unworthy offering which I hmnbly lay before 
you?’^’ ■(, 

Alfredo put his own hand in the .pool, closing it over Helen’s wet 
fingers. They lay unresistingly in his, and by and by he drew them 
slowly out of the water and raised them to his lips. It was very still 
in the garden beside the pool. Alfredo and Helen knew that they 
were alone there, because the moonlight was so bright that they 
could see in all directions, but in the stillness they could hear a long 
way, much further than they could see. And out of the stillness and 
the distance they suddenly heard a girl’s voice, crying aloud, and 
the words that she was saying. 

“Let me go, you rotten cadi You can’t get away with every- 
thing! Not with me anyway 1 Not unless — ^not until ” 

The sound was smothered as suddenly as it had rung out. After 
that there was only stillness again, overwhelming silence in the 
glowing moonlight. Alfredo rose, drawing Helen to her feet at the 
same time. 

“ Yes, there are a thousand different ways,” he repeated, gravely 
and rather sadly. “ A young girl must decide for herself whose love 
she can trust and to whom she can trust her own love in return. 
Shall we go into the house, Elena? It grows very late for you to be 
out in the garden beside this moonlit pool.” 
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She had decided for herself. That of course was the principal 
reason why she was so happy. All other reasons, including the ten 
months’ delay before she made her debut, were merely incidental. 
She stood smiling, holding her old-fashioned bouquet of roses and 
forget-me-nots, and, every now and then, giving a little backward 
push to her full skirt to prevent it from frothing out in front of her. 
The pink bows which caught it up were supposed to confine it too. 
But they did not do so completely; it was so gau 2 y that it kept 
billoviring about her, and she did not want her guests to brush 
against it as they went by and spoil its freshness. 

The rack behind her was very tall and very wide, but it had be- 
come necessary to supplement it with two other racks on either side 
of her. She had a great many flowers, more than Alicia Roszel and 
Marie Basanta who had come out the week before; ever so many 
more than Polly Rutledge' who had come out the week before that. 
She was rather astonished that this was so, especially as Marie and 
Polly were both making their ddbuts tmder Mrs. Lovelace’s guid- 
ance. She had seen Mrs. Lovelace, very much in evidence, at their 
parties, and had spoken to her pleasanuy, not because she liked her 
any better than she ever had, but because it was Helen’s way to 
speak to everyone pleasantly. Mrs. Lovelace had looked at her 
vaguely the first time, as if she had never seen Helen before, and 
the second time she had not looked at her at all. This seemed 
strange to Helen, but she was far too happy in her own pursuits to 
be troubled by Mrs. Lovelace’s lapse of memory. 

But tliere viras another puzzling thing that had happened. Al- 
though Mrs. Lovelace had told l^s. Morton how much care she 
took to see there was no conflict in the dates of d6buts, she had 
arranged a party for Rosamond Woodbridge, stiU another debutante, 
on the same day as Helen’s, to which Helen was not invited at all. 
Helen spoke of this, thinking there must be some mistake, to 
Alicia Roszel, who had become a great friend of hers, and Alicia 
had given her some enlightening information. 

"’V^y, that’s an old trick of the pussycat’s! Didn’t you know? 
She’s done it on purpose, hoping to detract from your party. And, 
of course, you’ve been dropped firom her list. She wouldn’t do that 
too suddenly — ^witness your invitations to Marie’s party and Polly’s. 
But she figured that Rosamond’s was a good place to be^n, 
especially as Rosamond is just wax in her hands. I heard that her 
dinner last night was a perfect frost, if that’s any comfort to you. 
Nobody knew anybody else, and Mrs. Woodbridge went around 
helplessly saying, ‘ I do hope these nice young people are having a 
good time, but they don’t act as if they were, and I can’t think of 
anything to do about it. I never saw a single one of them before 
myself.’ Poor woman, she was almost wringing her hands. But 
she’s a fool too, or she wouldn’t have lent herself to this racket. 
That’s what it all is, you know— -a perfect racket.” 
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Helen was beginning to see this for herself. But still the know- 
ledge did not dampen her enjoyment. She was happy about every- 
thing, but especially about her flowers, though in a way she felt 
guUty over these in the light of what she had said to her mother 
concerning floral offerings from other women. For the first time 
she understood Mrs. Morton’s gratification over the heaped-up 
bouquets on the chairs at Constitution Hall. She resolved to tell 
her mother that she was sorry she had ever said that it could not 
be exciting to have other women send you flowers. Because she was 
excited about all of those she had received, no matter who had sent 
them, and thrilled because there were so many that she could not 
possibly keep them all in the apartment. The next day some would 
be sent to me Children’s Hospital, where Mrs. Morton was now 
serving on the Board of Lady Managers, and some to the girls in 
her father’s ofik:e and some to the Louise Home, wher| she had 
fonned a friendship with one of the old ladies who was a relative 
of Welby Hunter. ' 

But there were some flowers that she wotild not give away. The 
pueple violets from Isabel Windsor, for instance, and the spicy 
carnations from Giles Arnold. She had always thought that violets 
were old-feshioned and carnations unimaginatiye, but when she saw 
the lovely form that both could take she changed her mind. She 
would not give away the button chrysanthemums from Zoe Wing 
either; they were just the colour of Zoe’s own hair, taWny and gor- 
geous. 

Mrs. Morton had not wanted to invite Zoe Wing to the party. 
She had said, grudgingly, that she supposed they could not help 
inviting the society editors on the four daily newspapers, or the 
Vice-President’s daughter, who was, so unaccountably, a writer, or 
the head of the Btireau of a New York newspaper, the man who 
went about in an evening cape, so that she was always mistaking 
him for an ambassador, and whom everybody seemed to ask every- 
where. But beyond this she could not and would not go; after all, 
there were limits. Nevertheless, Zoe Wing had turned up at the 
party, looking extremely smart in a jade-green ensemble trimmed 
with leopard. (At least, it resembled leopard; Mrs. Morton said it 
was probably just dyed rabbit or even some cheap spotted fabric.) 
What was more, she had sent those flowers beforehand, nice flowers, 
and lots of them, bought from a good florist. Helen hoped they 
did not represent a substantial sacrifice on her part, for though Zoe 
was now on the staff of the Examiner, as Bob had predicted she 
would be, her salary did not amount to much, and the flowers made 
a brave showing indeed. Even so, they could not compare with the 
flowers Alfredo had sent. 

These had been packed in a transparent box, so that Helen could 
see them even before she undid this; and they lay on a bed of green 
moss, which was cool and damp. Among them were creamy roses, 
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faintly flushed with pink, on which the dew still glistened, and 
golden orchids flecked with bronze, and crimson camellias and gar- 
denias that were as white as snow and as large as water-lilies. There 
were lilies, too, of all sorts, some pale and sweet-smelling and 
familiar and some vivid and scentless and strange. She would be 
able to fill her room, for days, with the flowers Alfredo had sent, 
and wear one or two of them every time she went out, and still she 
would have more .and more to draw on. 

There had been a time when she had not cared much for orchids, 
because she had grown so tired of seeing them, always in the same 
shade of purple and often in a semi-wilted condition, pinned to her 
mother’s shoulder . among the badges. But the orchids Alfredo 
sent were different. They came in every shape and shade, they 
quivered with delicacy, and when she put them on, they seemed to 
nestle against her heart. They meant more to her than she had 
dreamed anything like a flower could mean. 

She had not put any of them on today, because she knew she 
must not spoil the effect of her French dress; but as she clasped her 
old-fashioned bouquet she kept thinking about them, and every 
time she thought of them her smile deepened. She was so happy 
about them, and about everything, that when Veronique and Welby 
came down the line she kissed them both and told them that she 
had hardly been able to wait to see them and that she hoped th^ 
had had a wohderful honeymoon motoring in France. She had not 
expected to feel as if she could greet them so cordially, though she 
had been Veronique’s maid of honour, and had shared in Si the 
festivities of a magnificent marriage. Because deep down in her 
heart she had never been wholly happy that Veronique and Welby 
had married each other. She had never forgotten the cry that had 
pierced the silent night, or the sadnpss in Alfredo’s voice when he 
said there were a thousand different ways in which a man might 
show his love, and that a girl must decide for herself whom she 
could trust and whom she could love in return. She did not believe 
that Veronique loved Welby or trusted him, and she was afraid 
that because of Welby, Veronique would never really love or trust 
any man again. Veronique could have trusted Bob and he could 
have helped her in all sorts of ways. And he hadn’t. He didn’t care 
about helping her. The only person he wanted to help was Zoe 
Wing, who would have almost nothing to do with him. 
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CHAPTER V 

Bob’s failure to confide in Helen had left her uninformed about his 
sentiments towards Veronique Alfieri and Zoe Wing. But his very 
lack of candour raised her suspicions and these were well-founded. 

His first reaction to Veronique was stimulating, but shallow. He 
saw aiough of her, under advantageous conditions, to tell Helen 
that she gave him a “ cheap thrill.” But he shrugged his shoulders 
when he did so, and Helen had reason to believe that he never pro- 
gressed, or attempted to progress, as far as “ heavy petting ” with 
her, though Helen reproved him once for the way he spoke about 
her. 

'"I thought Veronique looked wonderful tonight,” she said to her 
lardther, in the course of one of their bed-time tSte-k-tStes. “ But I 
really don’t think she has enough on.” i 

“ I had a feeling she hadn’t, myself,” Bob retorted with a grin. 

“Bobl Honestly 

He accepted Veronique’s invitations to Greystone Towers with 
alacrity and danced with her a good deal when he happened to 
meet her at parties elsewhere, but he Seldom " dated ” her himself. 
At Hunter’s Green he succeeded in irritating Welby Hunter, but 
not in satisfying Veronique. When Helen told him, as severely as 
she knew how, that he was acting like a dog in the manger, he 
shrugged his shoulders again. 

’’•With Zoe Wing his attitude was entirely different. She had 
roused his admiration immediately, and he had shown this, both to 
her and to his family. But Zoe was not half so receptive to his 
attentions as Veronique. As a matter of course, he had attempted 
to kiss her when he said goodnight to her upon leaving her “ tene- 
ment ” for the first time, and was sincerely startled by her resent- 
ment. 

“You get to hell out of here! I didn’t ask you to see me home. 
I told you I didn’t give a danm whether you did or not. I added 
that I was used to looking after myself, and I meant it. I had you 
sized up as a cheapskate all right, but I didn’t think you were that 
cheap or that swift a skater. You better go while the going’s good. 
I’m liable to get really bitchy, if you’re unreasonable.” 

“ Gosh, Zoe, all I wanted was to have you tell me goodbye nicely.” 

“What a damned lie! Come on now, clear out, you son of a 
gun!” 

For the first time in his life, Bob had retreated, crestfallen and 
bewildered. The next day he had written Zoe a letter, to which he 
received no answer. Then he telephoned her. When she found who 
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was at the other end of the line, she hung up. Increasingly piqued 
and puzzled, he besought Helen’s co-operation. 

“ Look here. Why don’t you ask Zoe Wing to supper again one 
of these days? We had fun the first time.” 

“ Ye-es. But Mother doesn’t approve of Zoe Wing. She was pro- 
voked because we invited her before. And that was just on the spur 
of the moment. I’m sure she’d be really aimoyed if we planned 
for it.” 

“ Well, she’s annoyed because Alfredo Terraza shows up, every 
time she has a day at home, to call on you. She might just as well 
be annoyed with both of us as with one of us, wmle she’s about 
it. In fact, if she were annoyed at me, it might take her mind off 
you.” 

Helen felt there was much which was commendable in Bob’s 
logic. A few days later, when she saw Zoe Wing, looking even 
shabbier, hungrier and more defiant than ever, making the rounds 
of the boxes at the Fort Myer Horse Show, she spoke to her im- 
petuously. 

“Miss Wingl I’m Helen Morton — ^perhaps you’d forgotten me. 
Were you looking for friends or are you Edone? Well men, won’t 
you stay with us for a while? Bob can sit on the steps and you can 
have his seat.” 

Zoe glanced at Helen appraisingly, but it was evident that she 
had no axe to grind, for herself anyway, and there was no con- 
descension in her cordiality. Zoe nodded, briefly, with a muttored 
acknowledgment of Helen’s introductions amidst the rest of the 
gilded group, and sat down in the chair Bob had just vacated with- 
out looking at him at all. 

“ Thanks. No, I’m not with friends. I’m all alone as usual. I’U 
stay for a min ute. But I’ve got to look around and see who’s here. 
Do you happen to know who that is in the second box to the left?” 

“ It’s a Miss Flora Treadway from Middleburg, with a party of 
friends. I think Welby knows her. Don’t you, Welby? Would 
you like to meet her. Miss Wing?” 

“Oh, don’t bother about any more introductions 1 I’ll cruise 
along and speak to her in a minute. She won’t throw me out of the 
box. And I don’t think any of her boy friends will try to pick me 
up. I’m not tljeir tweedy type. Gosh, that’s a grand horse that 
came into the ring just then I ” 

Her eyes turned from the occupants of the boxes, whom she re- 
garded with thinly veiled contempt, to the hunters that were canter- 
ing around the ring, and her expression changed completely. For 
the first time Helen saw a softness come over her face, giving it 
bloom and beauty which had not been there before, and a look of 
longing that had a poignant quality. 

“ Do you care about horses?” she asked kindly. 

“Do I care about horses I And me bom in Kentucky! I care a 
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damn sight more about horses than I do about any of the trashy 
human species I’ve ever seen.” i 

She rose abruptly, giving a tug to her shabby jadtet. Bob also 
rose. 

“ I want to speak to Flora Treadway myself,” he said. “ She’s 
asked ttie to come in for cocktails after the Warrenton Gold Cup, 
and I must tell her I can’t make it. Mind if I come along? 

“ Yes, but it’s a free country,” Zoe Wing said brutally. “ So long, 

sweetness Any chance that I could get you to my ‘ tenement ’ 

some time? I’ll ask a couple of girls from the Examiner in, and 
we’ll have us a meal. For women only. What’s the best night for 
you?” 

“I think Monday would be all right,” Helen answered a little 
dckibtfully. 

“Good enough. Seven? Street clothes? Maybe I can snatch a 

CongEess woman for us There’s two of them that speak tome. 

Oh, 'are you still hereabouts, IvIr. Morton? Right this way, if you 
please, sir.” ; 

' '“Look here. Do you have to insult me ipuiblicly?” 'Bob asked 
under his breath, as they wedged their way between the boxes and 
the railing. ** 

“ Is that any worse than insulting me privately?” 

“ I didn’t mean to insult you. I l3:e you a lot. I wish you’d come 
into the office sometime. I might be able to give you some tips.” 

“ Oh ymh? I know a hell of a lot about tips with strings tied to 
them. Hete’s where Fm leaving you. I’ve decided that horsey Flora 
Treadway doeta’t mekil a -damned thing to me after all.” 

She ducked down one of the warren-like stairways, and dove out 
of' the door. Bob dove after her, but when he reached the sidewalk 
she was nowhere to he seen. A sentry stationed at the door gave 
him a curious glance. 

" Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“ You didn’t see a red-headed girl here just now, did you, going 
as if she’d been shot out of a gun?” 

“ I can’t say that I did, sir.” 

Bob did not trust the non-committal look on the sentry’s face. 
But there seemed to be nothing he could do about it. 

" Well, the grotmd must’ve swallowed her up then.” 

“ It’s a queer world,” the sentry remarked, turning to salute an 
officer. 

Senator and Mrs. Morton were dining at the French Embassy for 
the first time the next Monday night, and in her preoccupation over 
this social triumph, Mrs. Morton neglected to ask her daughter 
about her own plans for the evening. But Bob insisted on driving 
Helen to the “ tenement ” and gave her a few words of admonition 
on the way. 
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“ I'll come for you any time you say. You might tell Zoe you're 
expecting me to call.” 

“ It wouldn't do any good. You heard what she said — ^for women 
only.” 

“ Well, for the luva Mike, you can tell her, can't you?” 

“Yes, I can tell her.” 

Helen's predictions were correct. Zoe remained unmoved by the 
aimouncement that Bob was waiting outside, though the night was 
rainy and unseasonably cold. The party was prolonged, and several 
times during his interminable wait he thought he could hear 
sounds of merriment from within. When his sister rejoined him 
she brought the two girls from the Examiner with her, making the 
blithe announcement that she had offered them both a lift. One 
of them, whose name was Lisa FendaU, lived near the Soldiers' 
Home. The other, whose name was Brenda Bryant, lived in Alex- 
andria, Helen, who sat on the front seat with Bob, kept turning 
around to chatter with them, and they chattered too, Mrs. Fendall 
in a brief staccato with a slight nasal twang. Miss Bryant in a soft 
fluent Southern drawl. Neither of them was profane like Zoe, and 
though Mrs. Fendall was well versed in the vernacular of the day. 
Miss Bryant, if she knew it, did not use it. Even Mrs. Morton would 
have been forced to admit that she was very genteel m both speech 
and maimer; not in the least like Mrs. Morton's somewhat erroneous 
conception of a “ typical newspaper woman.” 

Driving endlessly through the night, chilly and tired. Bob 
gathered from the chatter of the three girls that the party had been 
an immense success. The Vice-President’s daughter, who wrote a 
highly successful column of her own, and a very nice Congress- 
woman had also been present. These two had lingered to talk with 
Zoe Wing about a Bill pending before the House after the others 
had left. The conversation throughout the evening had evidently 
been both stimulating and illuminating and finally* it had become 
confidential^ 

“How did the Vice-President’s daughter happen to be there?” 
Bob inquired, vrith genuine interest. 

“ Oh, she’s really a ladjr — ^the kind that is born, not made,” Lisa 
Fendall informed him briefly. “ She doesn’t have to be careful who 
she knows, like most of these sassiety dames. She never did shut 
herself up in an ivory tower. She and Zoe have been friends a long 
time. Say, wasn’t that a swell feed Zoe gave us? She’s a smarty 
pants all right. But I don’t see why she isn’t dead and buried, tear- 
ing around eve^where night and day and then coming home to 
cook besides writing her pieces.” 

It had never occurred to Bob that a journalist’s life might entail 
endless hours of work, and he felt a strange pang at the thought of 
the perpetual fatigue which he now realized Zoe must accept as 
part of her natural lot. At the same time his mouth watered at 
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the description which ensued of the ‘‘ swell feed.” His own supper 
had been rather meagre, the Mortons' maid-of-all-work, who showed 
signs of restiveness, having been given a night ofE because of the 
Embassy dinner. So he had assembled the unappetizing contents 
of various stray dishes which he found in the ice-box, and had 
eaten these haphazardly in the kitchen. It made him rage, not only 
to hear about the succulent and hearty fare which Zoe had pre- 
pared, but also about the way in which it had been presented. For 
it next transpired that on a two-burner stove in her Htchenette Zoe 
had prepared com chowder and spaghetti with meat sauce and hot 
biscuits and coffee and strawberry souffle; and these, together with 
green salad in a wooden bowl and honey to spread on the biscuits, 
she had served in her bed-sitting room on the little table that stood 
in front of the convertible couch and which she had decorated for 
the occasion with daffodils and yellow candles. 

'‘She certainly is a smarty-pants,” Lisa Fendall kept reiterating. 
She smoked incessantly, and talked shop jin her high, exated voice; 
much of what she said was unintelligible to Bob, but the drift of it 
was clear enough. "I should think she would lj.ave dropped in her 
tracks long ago, but she keeps right on going. And she knows what 
it’s all about. She might win that bet about Ruthven at that, do 
you know it?” 

She did. It was later that Bob heard for the first time about her 
rash visit to Mr. William Ruthven, the managing editor of the 
Examiner^ disguised as a messenger boy. Without warning, she 
turned in lus father’s oflBice, dressed in a new spring outfit, and 
talked to him about it. She looked as smart as paint in her bargain 
basement clothes, and, for the first time, Bob heard her laugh, 
while she told him the story of securing her all-important assign- 
ment. She had a gay laugh that began with a tinkle and ended in 
a little half-chuckle, as if she were joking partly with the world at 
large and partly with herself, 

‘^So now I’ll be sitting on one of those memorial chairs in Con- 
tinental Hall all next weekl Damned if I ever thought I’d do a 
thing like thatl But there’s a story there — dozens of them. Those 
prim patriotic ladies are about the slickest politicians there are in 
this country; they’ve got a machine that would make Tammany 
blush and go sick to the stomach. Well, I hope your mother doesn’t 
put arsenic in the soup the next tme I come to supper with you.” 

" m see what I can do to stop her. When are you coming?” Bob 
inquired, trying to sound nonchalant and failing to succeed. 

" Damned if I know. That sweet little sister of yours said I’d be 
welcome any time. Like hell I would. Your mother can’t bear the 
sight of me now and after next week she’ll be out for blood. But 
Helen certainly is one swell kid. Do you really have to sell her 
down the river?” 

" Sell her down ?” 
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“ Make her come out. She doesn’t want to. And it’s so damned 
tmnecessary to go husband-hunting for her, cute as she is. I’d bet 
my bottom dollar she’s got herself a beau already, and a good one, 
too. There’s no need to auction her ofE. But I reckon it’s none of my 
business. Well, I’ll be cruising 2ilong. I just thought I’d drop in, 
like you asked me to, now that I don’t need any tips and you 
couldn’t get the wrong idea out of my little visit.” 

She departed, as suddenly as she had come. But before the 
excitement over her D.A.R.ling articles had died down, she reap- 
peared, looking even more cocky than before. 

“ I’ve got an assignment for another series. On the Hill. Gripes, 
ami pleased 1 And I think you can help me after all, if you want to.” 

“ I’ve been telling you for more than six months now that I want 
to.” 

“ All right. I’m taking you at your word. But I’m not so damned 
sure that you’U be pleased after all. These pieces are to be on 
nepotism.” 

“Nepotism!” 

■‘Yeah. Word of Latin derivation: Nepos, nepotis, nephew. 
Present meaning: ‘favouritism to nephews or other relatives; 
bestowal of patronage by reason of .relationship.’ Present practice : 
Damned prevalent on the HUl. Take a look at the pay-roll of 
almost any member of Congress, in either House. Begin right here. 
You’ll be stunned at the size of official families — ^no birth-control 
anywhere. Also at how well-represented they are. Not just nephews- 
and nieces. Sons and daughters, wives and sisters and brothers, 
uncles and aunts, cousins three and four times ” 

“ But the reason I’m my old man’s secretary is because I can do 
more for him than anyone else. I understand him better. I’m 
willing to work harder. I ” 

“ That’s what you say. I’ve got to be shown. So have a lot of 
other people.” 

“ All right. I’ll show ’em! If you write those articles, I’U write an 
answer to ’em that’ll knock your arguments into a cocked hat! You 
better get off the Hill right now, before I get started! You know 
darn well that when I said I’d help you I didn’t mean anything 
like that!” 

“Of course I know it. Pleased to have you admit it yourself. 
Whose argument’s knocked into a cocked hat now? As to getting 
o£E the HiU, right now or any other time, I might remind you this 
is a free country with a free press. You seem to have made a mis- 
take about that, too! But I’ll get out of your office, and if I ever set 
foot in it again, that’ll be when hell freezes over!” 

Bob leapt over his desk, ready to detain her forcibly and to shake 
her until her teeth chattered. He was seething with rage. But he 
might as well have grasped at the wind. Zoe Wing had gone again, 
banging the door after her, and the corridor was empty when he 
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reached it. The first of her articles on nepotism was published the 
next Sunday, as a feature, and announced as the first of a series. It 
was profusely illustrated by pictures of six senators, together with 
all the members of their families who worked in their offices. Sena- 
tor Morton’s and Bob’s were among these. 

The Mortons reacted variously to the appearance of this article. 
The Senator and Helen were both deeply hurt. Mrs. Morton was 
angry, but her rage was tempered by the fact that she was able to 
say “I told you sol” to the others — ^had she not said from the 
beginning that they were nurturing a viper in their bosoms through 
being kind to Zoe Wing? Perhaps the next time they would believe 
her. Bob’s rage was not tempered by any consideration whatso- 
ever. He sat down and wrote the threatened reply to Zoe Wing at 
white heat. This he mailed, not to her, but to Mr. Ruthven, the 
managing editor of the Examiner. 

The form of the editor’s response to this was another startling 
surprise. He wrote to Bob, congratulating him on his contribution, 
and saying he would be pleased to publish it, not among the letters 
from subscribers on the editorial page, but among the following 
Sunday’s features, at the regular rates. He said it was the policy of 
the Examiner to present both sides of a debatable question when- 
ever it was possible to secure sincere and able analyses of these. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Morton might be willing to write other pieces for the 
paper. If so, he, William Ruthven, managing editor, would be very 
pleased to see them. 

This unexpected turn of events had several equally unexpected 
results. The cheque from the Examiner was undeniably welcome, 
the suggestion that others might be forthcoming from the same 
source welcome also. But if Bob took advantage of these he would 
approach dangerously close to the despised field of journalism him- 
self. He would be in the same general class with Zoe Wing. Even 
Mrs. Morton saw that she could not close her doors indefinitely to 
reporters if her son decided to become one. After some discussion, 
it was agreed that Bob should ask Mr. Ruthven if he would also 
publish an article refuting everything that Zoe had said about the 
D.A.R. If he would, Mrs. Morton thought that Bob might con- 
ceivably consent to favour the Examiner with further contribu- 
tions, providing they were all lofty in character and increasingly 
well paid for. 

Unfortunately Mr. Ruthven’s approval of this plan was qualified. 
Yes, he said, without much enthusiasm, he could use a piece on the 
educational and patriotic programme of the Society and about its 
plant. Its members did have a real property sense— those handsome 
buildings of theirs were well constructed, well run and well 
financed. Besides, he knew some good work had been done with 
schools in the South, though of course there were all those rumours 
about the suppression of teachers’ views if these were tinged with 
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pink. However, Zoe Wing could come back with another piece 
about that if she wanted to. Mr. Morton could confine himself to 
constructive comments and let her take the destructive side. That 
would be the best plan. Their opposing points of view, if sufficiently 
vehement and widely publicized, might well be translated into 
terms of increased circulation. But he couldn’t use anything of the 
sort under discussion for almost another year — ^not until the Con- 
tinental Congress was about to convene again. At present it would 
have no news value. He hoped Mr. Morton could think of some- 
thing else on which he and Miss Wing might disagree. 

Mr. Morton, at the moment, could think of nothing else; and 
when his rage had begun to abate, and the first flush of triumph 
over having penetrated into print, on a paid basis, had faded, he 
was far from satisfied with the status quo. He did not really want 
to quarrel with Zoe Wing, either privately or publicly. He wanted 
to make love to her. Every time he caught a fleeting glimpse of 
her — ^and the only glimpses he did catch in those days were fleet- 
ing — ^the desire to do this became more intense and uncontrollable. 
The impulse to shake her, which had been succeeded by an impulse 
to choke her, died down. He did want to get his hands on her 
shoulders, but only to draw her nearer to him. He did want to 
close his ^gers around her throat, but only to see if it was as soft 
as it looked. It beat everything, the sort of skin that went with red 
hair — ^as snowy as a gardenia, and as smooth. He wished he cotild 
see Zoe Wing in an evening-dress, one of the extreme sort, such 
as Veronique wore. He was ready to bet his bottom dollar that Zoe 
could give Veronique cards and spades. 

He got his wish at the next subscription ball to which he went, 
and which happened to be for the Navy Relief. He was dancing 
with Veronique when he saw Zoe brush by, and his heart missed a 
beat so suddenly that he missed a step, too, though he was a 
remarkably smooth and easy dancer. Zoe was dancing with a 
rather unkempt, but very able, newspaperman named Bert Scruggs, 
a representative of the New York Enterprise, and she herself looked 
anything but unkempt. Her dress was made of taffeta, as crisp and 
green as a lettuce leaf, and it had exactly the sort of wide-shirred 
skirt and low, tight-fitting bodice that he had longingly visualized 
her as wearing. Her neck and arms emerged from it with a white- 
ness that was dazzling; and her red hair, contrary to current fashion, 
being drawn up above the nape of her neck and away from the 
lobes of her ears, still more skin was disclosed. Bob had never seen 
such skin so startlingly revealed. He forgot Veronique completely, 
except to wish that someone would cut in and relieve him of her; 
and when Welby Hunter obligingly did this. Bob went across the 
Willard ballroom like an engineer on his way to a four-alarm fire. 

Zoe greeted him with a grin. “ Well, look who’s here! If it isn’t 
our own cub reporter!” she remarked, permitting herself to be 
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separated from Bert Scruggs without a struggle. But she contrived 
to keep herself curiously detached as she began her swing around 
the ballroom with Bob. Her words were warmer than her manner. 
“You wrote a hell of a good piece,” she said cordially. “I’m 
damned if I thought you had it in you. You put your finger on 
every weak place in my own story, and there were plenty. You said 
you’d knock my arguments into a cocked hat and you did. If you 
can keep turning them out like that you’ll go places. What’s your 
next come-back going to be, big boy?” 

“ I’m not going to write another article until next spring. Then 
I’m going to do one on the good work of the D.AJR.” 

“You mean you’retumingdovmRuthven’sofferof a steady job?” 

“WeU,yes. You see ” 

Zoe shrugged her shoulders. The result was an even more 
generous display of white skin than had been visible before, and 
Bob’s heart missed another beat. But with the shrug she became 
still more detached. 

“Well, I might’ve known,” she said tersely. Brief as her state- 
ment was, however, it betrayed something akin to personal dis- 
appointment. The revelation gave Bob a fresh surprise. 

“ I thought you’d be mad as hops because I’d come back at you! 
You don’t mean to tell me you hoped I’d go on doing it.” 

“ Sure I did. Because it would’ve shown you had some guts. I 
doubted that before. Now I know you haven’t any.” 

“Look here ” 

“Why, I’m looking all right! And there’s nothing the matter 
with my eyesight either! You have a swell chance to make good on 
your own and you let it slip right through your feeble fingers! 
Well, you better stay on Puppa’s payroll, where you belong. I 
reckon I wasn’t so far off in what I said after all.” 

“ I thought you’d be pleased to have me shut up.” 

“ Oh, go to hell! Your sister’s the only one of the whole kit and 
cargo of you that’s worth her salt. I’m sorry if I hurt her feelings — 
she thinks you’re a little tin god on wheels. I’ll tell her you aren’t, 
if I get the chance, and I’ll tell her I’m sorry, too. But I don’t know 
when I’ll have the chance. I’m going away.” 

“You’re going away!” echoed Bob, with imdisguised dismay. 

“Yeah. Me and my jallopy. Tve made a down payment on one 
out the last three cheques I got from the Examiner. I’ve talked 
Ruthven into letting me take a try at touring around in it this 
summer, going as far as I can raise the price of gas to take me. 
I’ve got to pay my own expenses. But if the pieces are good I’ll get 
a raise. I’m going to tell all about what I see by the way and by the 
wayside. We’re calling the series ‘Zoe and her Zephyr.’ The 
jallopy was a Zephyr once, but you’d never know it now unless you 
were told.” 

“You mean I won’t see you again all summer!” 
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“You guessed it. Oh, good-evening. Captain Arnold! Yes. Td 
be delighted 

Bob had not previously realized that Zoe knew Giles Arnold, 
and he looked on morosely as she whirled away, seemingly pleased 
and gay, with the striking officer. There was no reason why he 
should not have cut in on Giles in his own turn, but with real 
unselfishness he decided he should not interfere either with her 
obvious pleasure or the prestige which the Captain's public notice 
of her would give; then presently she vanished from the ball com- 
pletely, according to her own mysterious fashion. During the next 
two months Bob followed her progress only through the pages of 
the Examiner; but this progress was sufficiently startling to keep 
him constantly on the alert. “Zoe and her Zephyr" achieved 
immediate and unprecedented success. The seemingly haphazard 
travel articles which Zoe wrote about people and places that had 
not previously proved in the least provocative captured the unpre- 
dictable fancy of an eager public almost overnight. The Examiner 
began to run advertisements about the series — one colunan at first, 
then two columns, then half a page. Before long its delivery trucks, 
scooting around the city, were placarded with Zoe's name and that 
of her jallopy in red letters a foot high. Her picture, and the 
Zephyr's, appeared in the Rotogravure section. She was revealed 
parked in front of factories, circling about playgrounds, lunging 
up to swimming pools, winding her way through forests, transport- 
ing haphazard guests to barbecues, and rearing towards the plat- 
form at out-of-doors song feasts. Bob, to whom the processes of 
journalism were still shrouded in mystery, had reason to suppose 
that she was somewhere in the Great Smokv Mountain when he 
had his next surprising encounter with her. 

For once she was actually not in the forefront of his mind. He 
had been asked to usher at Veronique's wedding, set for mid-July, 
and the festivities in connection with this kept him preoccupied in 
almost every odd moment. Congress was no longer in session, so 
the capital was more or less drained of ofiBcial society; but a cease- 
less round of parties given by Mrs. Endicott's own important circle 
preceded the marriage. Bob was actually so hard-pressed for time 
that he had good reason to fear he might fail to turn up at the 
church ahead of the rest of the bridal party, as he had promised to 
do, to take a last look around and make sure that everything was in 
readiness for the ceremony; and when he put in his belated 
and breathless appearance, the sexton greeted him with an air of 
anxieiy. 

“ I'm glad to see someone with authority, sir. I don't know just 
what to do about a lady that's here.” 

“ What do you mean, a lady?” 

“ Well, sir, she slipped in soon after I opened up the church this 
morning, before it entered my head anyone would be here. I didn't 
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evea see her when she came in. She was kneeling down when I first 
saw her, and she’s been on her knees ever since. She’s in very deep 
mourning. Every time I’ve gone near her I could hear her sobbing. 
I don’t like to speak harshly, not to a lady that’s in grief, like that, 
and getting some comfort out of her prayers. But Mrs. Endicott’s 
orders were very strict. No one was to be admitted without a card, 
as you know, sir.” 

“ Yes, I know. I’ll go and speak to the lady. I’m sure I can put 
things to her in a nice way, so that she’ll understand and go off 
quieuy. She wouldn’t want to stay for a wedding, anyhow, if she’s 
in such deep mourning. I’m sure she doesn’t know there’s going to 
be cme.” 

Bob walked firmly towards the third pew on the right, where the 
weeping widow had established herself. At his approach her sobs 
redoubled in volume. Bob began to be uncomfortable himself, and 
to feel a sympathetic understanding of the sexton’s position. But he 
steeled himself to go on. 

Look here,” he began sternly, clearing his throat. 

The sobs ceased, and the veil which covered the weeper’s face was 
slightly raised at one comer by unseen fingers. For a moment 
ndthing more happened. Then Bob was aware of a muflBlcd but 
familiar voice. 

“ Look here yourself. Be a good egg and let me stay. It’s Zoe.” 

“ What in the name of ” 

“Hush. Don’t give me away. Mr. Ruthven wanted a story on 
this wedding, a special angle. He asked Mrs. Endicott in a nice way 
to let him send a reporter — ^not me, just any reporter. And she 
wouldn’t. So then he got mad and wired for me. He said he knew 
I’d eet in somehow. You see, he’s had experience with me himself.” 

“ But ” 

“ Please, Bob. If you’ll let me stay here now I’ll make a date with 
you for tomorrow night.” 

“ May I come to your apartment?” 

“Would you rather do that than have dinner at some nice 
hotel?” 

“ You know dam wd.1 1 would.” 

“ All right — ^if you’ll run along now.” 

The raised veil fell slowly back into place and the subdued sobs 
began again. Bob tiptoed down the aisle and rejoined the agitated 
sexton. 

“It’s all right. The lady’s lost her card, but she’s a distant 
relative. She got in on an early morning train and came straight 
to the church. She didn’t care about going to a hotel, because she’s 
leaving for the West again this afternoon. She’s sure she can get 
over this crying spell before the ceremony starts. But, you see, she’s 
just lost her own husband, and coming here, to a wedding, sort of 
brought things back.” 
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The sexton nodded sympathetically. Bob drew a deep breath and 
began to run over his other prospective duties. 

It was brazen, Helen told him, for him to go around grinning 
like a Cheshire cat all that day. Even if he wasn’t sorry that 
Veronique was marrying someone else, he didn’t need to act as if he 
was tickled to death about it. Helen so rarely reproached him for 
anything that ordinarily he would have taken great pains to speak 
to her soothingly and mollify her. But this time he hardly listened 
to her. His mind was on something else. 

He sang in the shower as he made ready to keep his date. He 
sang while he dressed in fresh flannels and knotted a new necktie. 
He sang under his breath all the way from the Majestic, secure on 
its fashionable north-west hillside, to the drab little street in the 
south-east where Zoe’s flat was located. He whistled as he ran up 
the steps and rang the bell. 

There was no response. He waited a reasonable length of time, 
and rang again. There were six apartments in the building, each 
with a letter-box, push-bell and speaking-tube in the outer entrance; 
as he looked more closely he saw that there was no name in the 
little brass slot where Zoe’s had formerly appeared, and that the 
names in all the others were strange to him. He went down the 
steps in a fury, and banged on the basement door. A decrepit negro 
janitor eventually opened it. 

No, sah, Miss Wing ain’t heah,” he drawled, in response to the 
question Bob barked out. She done give up her quo’ters befo’ she 
started fo’ the South. I disremember exactly what she done tol’ me, 
but she was sayin’ somethin’ about movin’ when she got around to 
come back. Yes, sah, thank you, sah.” 

The thank you was purely force of habit. Bob did not tip the 
decrepit janitor, and his next error was to engage in a heated argu- 
ment with a traffic officer over a little matter of speeding. The 
officer, unimpressed with Bob’s Congressional licence plate — ^an 
accessory which had more than once caused him trouble before — 
gave him a ticket. By the time Bob reached the office of the 
Examiner the dog-day weather was responsible only in very small 
part for his heated condition. 

The Examiner Building was noisy, dirty and filled with con- 
fusion, in the midst of which Bob found it hard to make anyone 
pay the slightest attention to him. In a shouting voice he demanded 
the privilege of being shown into Mr. Ruthven’s private ofl&ce and 
was belatedly told that Mr. Ruthven had gone out of town for the 
week-end. He next demanded Miss Wing’s new address, and was 
told that she had not left it when she went out of town herself. 
The thought that the two might be out of town together flitted 
across Bob’s frenzied fancy. Then he was ashamed of himself. 
Whatever else Zoe Wing might be, she was straight, as far as 
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her own personal conduct was concerned. If her journalistic 
methods were more devious, that was neither here nor there. With- 
out wasting any time over reflection on these, Bob next inquired, a 
little more civilly, whether either Mrs. Fendall or Miss Bryant were 
in the building. 

It transpired that Mrs. Fendall had just left for the evening, her 
Advice to the Lovelorn being completed for the day, but that 
Miss Bryant was still there as the Society Department closed late. 
Beyond the racket made by the presses, her gentle Southern accents 
floated out to him soothingly. 

‘‘Why, good-evenin^ Mr. Morton; how’ve you ben? Anything 
I can do for you? Zoe told me how grand you were to her yester- 
day; we suttenly do appreciate it around here. Why, she’s leavin’ 
again on a night plane. She has to get back to Tennessee as fast as 
ever she can now, seein’ she stayed over a day, so there won’t be any 
break in her series. I don’t know why she isn’t dead, the way she 
works. Oh, didn’t you know? She’s ben stayin’ at the Powhatan 
while she’s ben in town. I’m most certain you’d find her there still 
if you phoned her up.” 

Bob did not phone her up. He continued his mad dash across 
town, this time managing to avoid conflict with the law, and pre- 
sented himself at the desk of the Powhatan in the same wrathful 
manner that he had entered the Examiner Building. The clerk on 
duty looked at him unmoved. 

“ I’m calling Miss Wing’s room for you now, sir. No, she doesn’t 
seem to answer. Would you care to have her paged? Well, you 
might find her on the toof garden.” 

The impassive clerk proved to be corircct in his surmise. Zoe was 
finally discovered, quietly seated at a side-table set for two, which 
was close to the parapet overlooking the lighted city. She was bare- 
headed -and pleasingly dressed in sheer white. She looked cool, 
comfortable and contented, and she greeted Bob with an agreeable 
smile. 

“ I thought you might turn up here sooner or later. We’ve time 
for a meal and a dance before I take my plane.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you’d moved, you little hellcat?” 

“ Why in hell didn’t you ask me, you big so-and-so? I suggested 
dinner at some nice hotel in the first place. But you were bound to 
go to my apartment. So I thought you might as well. I knew if you 
wanted to see me badly enough you’d find me eventually.” 

Apparently, for once, she was in no mood for a quarrel. Bob had 
never seen her when she seemed so tranquil. Even her profanity 
was tempered. She lighted a cigarette and leaned back in her chair, 
awaiting the arrival of the first course. 

The Monument is mighty pretty from here tonight,” she 
observed reflectively, gazing out in the general direction of it. 

“ You’re mighty pretty yourself.” 
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“ ‘ The better to please you, sir, she said.’ Incidentally I’m very 
pleased with you. That was certainly a good turn you did me yes- 
terday. Have you seen my story?” 

“ Yes, and it was a darn good story, o£ its kind.” 

“ Well, that’s the kind I write. It was tough luck not to get a by- 
line on it, but of course I couldn’t, under the circumstances. I did 

get double rates Were you much shot up having Veronique 

Alfieri marry that souse?” 

“ Of course not. Why should I be? I’ll admit Welby doesn’t hold 
his liquor too well, but he isn’t a bad fellow at that.” 

“ It’s been rumoured you had a fancy in the same direction he 
had. I thought he might have got in your way.” 

“ No. I got in his way, a little, for a while. But there wasn’t any- 
thing in it. I wasn’t interested in going ahead.” 

“ Why not?” 

" I reckon you know the answer to that, don’t you, without hav- 
ing me spell it out in words of one syllable?” 

“ I’m not so sure I do. Of course, I knew you wanted to have an 
affair with me, on the side. But I had the idea you wanted to marry 
Alfieri.” 

“ Then you weren’t using your head very well, for a smart girl. 
.If you had been you’d have known I wanted to marry you, but that 
I thought I might have an affair with Veronique on the side! ” 

“Fruit cup? Shrimp cocktail?” inquired a waiter, balancing two 
plates precariously above their heads, with the inopportunity 
characteristic of hotel servants. 

“ The fruit cup goes here,” Zoe said calmly, indicating the vacant 
place amidst the scattered silverware in front of her. Her moving 
hand shook a little, but Bob’s eyes were unaccoimtably blurred and 
he did not see it. 

“ We’ll tell you when we’re ready for the next course,” she went 
on. Then, as the waiter retreated, muttering something resentful 
and unintelligible, she continued, still calmly : “ This isn’t the time 
or the place for a proposal. Bob.” 

“ But you never give me any time. Here you are going off on a 
plane tonight again! And I didn’t choose the place. I told you all 
along I wanted to see you alone.” 

“ Yes. But I didn’t understand why. I’m sorry. You’ve put over 
a fast one on me this time. Bob.” 

“ Well, you understand now. WiE you let me come to your room 
after dinner and talk to you about it? Or wiU you go for a ride with 
me before you take your plane? For God’s sake do something! 
And let’s dance for a while now. Anything’ll be better than sitting 
here shouting, with the table between us.” 

“I’m not shouting. I wish you wouldn’t, either. I’m trying to 
think. And it’s hard.” 

“Why?” 
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Because I like you. I really like you a lot. But honestly, it 
never entered my head you wanted to marry me. And I hate like 
hell to say no.'" 

But you're not going to say no ! Zoe, if you'd just come away 
from this darned roof garden with me " 

Eventually she did so. She actually permitted him, without pro- 
test, to accompany her to her room. The letter of the conventions 
meant nothing to her; it wa^ only the elemental spirit of decency 
which concerned her. But once they were behind a closed door she 
managed to move away from him when he tried to put his arm 
around her. She did not shove him away or struggle against him, 
because she saw that was not necessary this time. She simply shook 
her head and smiled. Then, .looking extremely tired, she sank into 
an easy-chair beside the one window and continued to gaze out at 
the monument. 

Listen," she said at last. '' You put this cra^ idea out of your ' 
head and we'll be good friends. I'm going away again tonight; you 
k^ow that. But when I get back we can see quite a lot of each 
other, if you like, until I go away again." 

You're not going away again, are you? I mean after this 
time I” 

“Yes, I am. I've got a contract. Not just an assignment, an 
honest-to«*God contract. I'm going to take the jallopy to Europe 
with me. I'm going to cruise around over there. Anywhere I like. 
As long as I like. With all my expenses paid. Zoe and her Zephyr 
are out for fresh fields and pastures new. It's a big break. I wouldn't 
have got it, no matter how good the stuff I've been writing had 
been, unless I'd got my story at the wedding too. I'm awfully 
grateful to you, Bob." 

“ But where do I come in on this?" 

“You don't come in. That is, I'm not going to Europe right 
away, when I get back from the South this fall. I've got another 
apartment all picked out. It covers a whole floor in one of those 
nice big old houses on Eye Street that have been made over. I'll 
have four rooms this time, three of them with fireplaces, a real 
kitchen, maybe a part-time maid. I've taken a year's lease and 
moved in the few things I have already. I want to get the feeling 
of a centre somewhere to come back to, no matter how much I'm 
away. I've never had a real home." 

“But that’s just what I want to give you, or share with you. 
Couldn't you make room for me in this centre of yours?" 

. She shook her head again. “You don't understand. I couldn't 
make room for any man there, not yet. I want to improve it first. I 
want to fix it up with new things, different from those I have now. 
Better and more beautiful. Lovely old furniture. Lovely soft rugs. 
Chintz on the sofas and knitted coverlets on the beds. Brass and 
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silver that shines. Candle-light and fire-light. Do you see what I 
mean?” 

“ But, Zoe, I didn’t know you cared a hoot in hades about things 
of that sortl” 

“ We’re surprising each other quite a lot this evening, aren’t we? 
Of course I care. If I hadn’t, I’d never have managed to make as 

much of the ‘ tenement ’ You ought to have seen the shack I 

was born in! But that’s beyond the point, just now. I didn’t know 
you cared a hoot in hades about me either. At least, not in a way 
tliat would make me stop, look and listen. And I’m awfully sorry 
you do because ” 

“ But why should you be sorry?” 

“Because I don’t want to hurt your feelings. I like you a lot. 
I’ve told you that already. But I wouldn’t marry you for anything.” 

“ But why not, if you like me?” 

“ There’re lots of reasons. I do like you, but I think you’re sort of 
a light-weight. If I was going to marry a man. I’d want him to 
amount to something. And I’d want him to think that I amount to 
something.” 

“But I do think ” 

“You think I’m smart. And you think I’ve got It. And you 
haven’t had ve^ good luck seeing much of me so far, and no luck 
at all with petting. You’re sort of baffled and sort of mad and sort 
of intrigued all at once. It’s got you foxed — ^foxed enough to make 
you propose, in a weak moment. But gosh, that doesn’t mean any- 
thing! Why, some damn fool or other proposes to me about once a 
week!” 

Bob, looking helplessly at Zoe Wing, realized her last remark 
was probably all too true. He made another futile gesture, and Zoe 
interrupted him again. 

“ When I said I’d want him to think I amounted to something, I 
meant a lot more than that. I’d want his father and mother to feel 
it was a swell match, the way they would’ve if he’d married a girl 
like Alfieri. I’d want his sister to be pleased and proud to have me 
for her best friend. I’d want him to think I was the very best in my 
line — ^as a reporter, I mean, and as a person, too. A writer whose 
name stood for something and a great lady into the bargain.” 

“ But someday, Zoe, it will be like that! Someday my father and 
mother and sister will feel that way. And someday you will be a 
great journalist and a great lady.” 

“ Very well. When all that comes true, I will marry you — ^if you 
amount to anything yourself by that time!” 

“Is — ^is that a promise, Zoe?” 

“ With all those ifs tied to it? No, of course not.” 

“WiU you make it into a promise by-and-by?” 

“ I don’t know. Maybe. I reckon so. Yes.” 

She rose quickly, and of her own accord flung her arms around 
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his neck. For an instant she stood, locked in his embrace and 
returning his kisses, her body unresisting, her face unaverted. Then 
she withdrew from him, gently, but with the same swiftness that 
she had gone to him. 

It's time for me to take my plane," she said softly. Let me go. 
Bob. If you try to stop me now, it’ll be the end of everything. I’d 
never come back to you, that way, again.” 

Bob Morton knew that she was telling the truth. That was why 
he did not try to stop her, either then or later, or to hold her to 
him in any way. He did not hear from her again until she came 
back from the South, weeks after he had expected her, on the very 
eve of Helen’s debut; and that same night she told him she was 
going to Europe almost right away after all — ^just as soon as she 
could get her passport and the necessary papers for her car and a 
few letters of introduction. He saw her frequently during the next 
month, which she spent in her new apartment, less sketchily than 
most persons would have done with the prospect of being there so 
short a time. She had picked up a few attractive and authentic 
antiquesi, during her rambles through out-of-the-way places in the 
South, and she amused herself and him by trying the efEect of 
these, variously disposed in the spacious old rooms she had acquired, 
and by quietly eliminating part of the '' junk ” which had scantily 
furnished the tenement.” Now that she had something better to 
take its place she wanted to be completely rid of it, she said. She 
told Bob she was planning to pick up other pieces, here and there, 
in Europe; she understood that England was pretty well combed 
already, but that there were parts of rural France which were a 
regular field for treasure trove. She hoped to pick up the language, 
too; probably antique shops were as good a place as any to practise 
it in, except restaurants, and inns. She meant to make a thorough 
survey of those for ideas in both cuisine and atmosphere. She meant 
to go to plays also, and operas; yes, and to picture galleries. She 
didn’t think they’d bore her, after the first time. She thought she’d 
learn to enjoy them, and that indirectly they’d help her along with 
her career; you never knew when knowledge about that highbrow 
soft of thing might come in handy 

She talked about all this readily enough, while the part-time 
maid, who had also become a reality, served supper. Zoe preferred, 
evidently, to discuss the profession^ future, which was opening up 
before her in such a promising way, to anything else. But Bob 
did succeed, one evening when he caught her in a mellow mood, m 
getting her to solve a riddle that had long been puzzling him. 

Zoe — ^tell me something.” 

“ Reporters never give away secrets. Haven’t you found that out?” 

“ No, but seriously What became of you that night at Fort 

Myer when I thought the sidewalk had swallowed you up?” 
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Zoe gave a reminiscent chuckle. “Oh — thatl Why, the Com- 
mandant's car was parked just outside the Riding Hall. I said 
something in a brief aside to the sentry and dove in, that's all," 

“ You must've said something pretty powerful. He stared at me 
with a poker face, when I came out myself, about two seconds after 

you And where, might I ask, did you go the day you lit out of 

Dad's office in such a seething rage?” 

“You were in a seething rage yourself or you'd have guessed. 
Into Senator Hyde's office right next to it, of course. It was as 
simple as going through a revolving door.” 

“I see. And now that you're in a mood for confessions, you ■ 
might tell me where you went the night of the Navy Relief Ball 
when you disappeared from the floor." 

“I went home with Captain Arnold for midnight supper 

Oh, don't look like that, you old sourpuss I That lovely Mrs. Wind- 
sor and Helen and Alfredo and Bert Scruggs and I all went. Cap- 
tain Arnold suggested it while I was dancing with him and I 
thought it was quite a good idea. Say, have you ever seen his 

house? Now that is my idea of something " 

Zoe was off again, on the subject of interior decorating. Her own 
setting became increasingly attractive every day, her own suppers 
better and better planned and served. Bob was included now in all 
the parties she gave, to which an increasing number of officials 
intermittently came. He himself was accepted as one of her own 
gang, which included Brenda Bryant, Lisa Fendall, Bert Scruggs 
and several other reporters, who were all regularly present. But he 
almost never saw her alone, which was apparently not by accident. 
On the rare occasions when they were by themselves, she did not 
refer to the scene in the Powhatan in any way, and something told 
him it would be wiser if he did not do so either. 

He went up to New York to see her off, and found her berth 
piled high with flower boxes and her cabin crowded with visitors. 
The atmosphere was smoke-laden, and there was a constant refill- 
ing of glasses from two siphons and four bottles that were lodged 
upon ice in the washbasin. Nobody seemed sorry that Zoe was 
going away. Everyone was in hilarious spirits, everyone was con- 
gratulating her on her good luck and wishing her well. For the 
most part, the crowd consisted of other reporters, of both sexes. But 
just before the gong sounded, a tall man whose difference in type 
made itself instantly felt, loomed up in the doorway, and Bob saw 
with amazement that it was Giles Arnold. 

“ I hope I'm not intruding, Miss Wing,” he said agreeably, with 
a slight bow, “ I just happened to see your name in the slot outside 
your door, and I couldn't resist the temptation of letting you know 
I was crossing on this ship, too. My cabin's across the corridor. 
I've just been appointed Naval Attache in Paris, Why, hello, Mor- 
ton, it's nice to see you! I'm glad I got in that dinner for your 
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sister before I left Washington — ^it was the last party I managed to 
^vel” 

General introductions of the most hearty sort ensued and Cap- 
tain Arnold accepted a couple of drinks which were most cordially 
offered. When he rose to leave, saying he had other friends to see 
before the hoat sailed, he threw out a passing suggestion. 

“ By the way, the Captain tells me he’s got a spare seat, for a 
lady, at his table. Could we persuade you to t^e it. Miss Wing? 
And if you’d care to come up on the bridge while we’re going out 
of the harhour, it would give him and me both great pleasure. 
Fine I And don’t worry about your steamer chair. I’ll see to that. 
Oh, thanks very muchl I’ll have one more then I really must get 
along. But I’ll be back in half an hour, if that’s all right. We’U be 
shoving off by then ” 

Zoe seem«i to think this would be all right, in fact very pleasant, 
and the congratulations of her cronies redoubled, in number and 
intensity, not to say ribaldry, as Captain Arnold departed. At last, 
propelled by a desperate steward, they began to leave her cabin, but 
they kept coming back, for one more joke and one more drink. Bob, 
with increasing hopelessness, realized that his last chance of seeing 
her alone was fading fast. But just before the boat sailed, she 
kissed him again, drawing hi m back into her cabin after he had 
already left it and turning the key in the lock. Someone dse came 
and knocked on the door, but if Zoe heard it, she paid no attention 
to it. And Bob never felt certain that she did hear it. He knew 
that, for one brief moment, only he in all the world held reality 
for her. Then the moment passed, and he was bereft more bitterly 
than ever before. He still ifeeeEned to feel the stinging sweetness of the 
kiss which was also a challenge, he still seemed to see the dazzling 
whiteness of the lovely flesh which sheathed a valiant spirit. But 
with this memory was mingled the knowledge that Giles Arnold 
was on the ship and that he himself had been left behind. 

After all, what was there that he could confide to Helen? 
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PART III 


CHAPTER VI 

There was nothing about life in the country which appealed to 
Veronique. 

She had never realized this when she went to Hunter’s Green for 
week-ends. The house-parties there were made up of gay groups, 
averaging from twenty to thirty persons, and they amused them- 
selves in much the same way that they did in the town. To be sure, 
there were sometimes a few who went mooning around the house 
to rave about its architecture and its antiques, who rambled through 
the gardens and the orchards or made daily inspections of the 
stables and kennels, and who preferred cross-country riding to 
dancing, gambling and even flirting and drinking. But these were 
idiosyncrasies which had never inconvenienced Veronique in the 
least; there were always plenty of people left Who, like herself, 
granted to play cards, to ‘'trip the light fantastic,” and to lounge in 
front of the gun-room fire or on the wide gallery in congenial com- 
pany. The first time that she and Welby and Candace Himter, who 
had by this time become her mother-in-law, were left alone in the 

’ ’ e was 

go to 

Candace Hunter, who was a good-natured woman as long as no 
one crossed her or inconvenienced her, called up several of her 
neighbours in an effort to remedy the situation. But one telephone 
line was out of order, and the road was in bad condition in a long 
driveway, and in a third household everyone was down with the 
’flu. All other nearby places were closed. Candace shrugged her 
plump shoulders and poured out another drink for herself. She was 
still a very handsome woman in an overblown sort of way; the 
blonde beauty which had once made her the toast of two counties 
and several cities had survived, to a remarkable degree, the ravages 
made by time, indolence and liquor; and the velvet hostess dress 
she was wearing, though no longer very fresh, suited her in style 
and texture and in its dusty rose colour. In the dim light, to an 
unprejudiced observer, she would have appeared both regal and 
seductive. To her daughter-in-law she merely looked heavy, frowsy 
and vulgar, and her easy drawl, generally characterized as delight- 
ful, was provoking in its placidity. 

‘T reckon it’s no use,” she said, with no deep concern in her 
throaty voice, “ Everyone else lives too far away, and it is raining 
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aghast to find that after dinner there was nothing to do but 
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cats and dogs. You better make the best of it, Ronnie. After all, 
you may as well get used to it first as last. It’s like this nine-tenths 
of the time in winter. Jett Dabney and Stewart Bainbridge generally 
drop in two or three times a week. I’m looking for Jett almost any 
minute. But he hates cards like a cat hates water and Stewart’s got 
business that takes him North every now and then. At least he 
says it’s business that takes him. He’s in New York now.” 

Jett Dabney and Stewart Bainbridge were local squires who were 
among Mrs. Hunter’s most devoted beaux. Veronique had become 
accustomed, in the course of her week-end visits at Hunter’s Green, 
to seeing them generally in evidence. She was not concerned, or 
even unduly curious, regarding the degree of intimacy which they 
enjoyed with her mother-in-law, though she had heard numerous 
speculations, some, of them less charitable than others, voiced on 
the subject by her grandmother and her grandmother’s two great 
friends, Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Burgess. Privately, however, she 
thought both men as dull as dish-water and could not understand 
why Mrs. Hunter tolerated their constant presence. They never 
seemed to volunteer entertainment in any form on their own 
initiative; only to take the Hunter hospitality for granted as un- 
limited. After she and her husband had gone to their own room 
that dreary autumn evening, Veronique asked Welby, with scorn, 
if soaks and spongers were characteristic of the locality. 

I should think your mother would want her heavy suitors to 
send her presents once in a while, or take her into town to a show, 
or at least invite her to dinner at their places for a change,” she 
observed rather petulantly. It wouldn’t interest me to have a man 
around all the time who was just a hanger-on.” 

“ Oh, they’re nice old boys. You’ll get used to them. I like them 
a lot better myself than those sleek, foreign mufl&n-hounds Mother 
always has on hand in Washington. That Italian attache, Fopiano, 
for instance. If ever a man was well-named, he is. I’m sure he dyes 
his moustache and wears corsets.” 

I’m sure he doesn’t. Just because he isn’t sloppy, like you, that’s 
what you’d think. Incidentally, you seem to forget that I’m a 
foreigner myself.” 

"‘Nonsense I Your mother was an American and you’ve married 
a Virginian. You’U live down the Corsican tradition in no time 
now.” 

“ Thanks. I’ve never had the slightest desire to * live it down,’ as 
you call it. I’m proud of it. I wish I were on a boat bound for 
Corsica this minute. I suppose we can’t very well go back to Europe 
this winter when we’ve just come from there. But I think we’d 
better plan to get into Washington right away.” 

“ I thought I told you before. I want to spend the winter here.” 

“You know darn well you never told me anything of the kindl 
You’ve spent the winters in Washington ever since I’ve known you I 
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It never entered my head you’d even think of doing anything 
else. What’s the use of having a huge house there if you don’t 
use it?” 

“The house is rented, furnished, to Senator and Mrs. Hyde. I 

must’ve forgotten to tell you that, too. You see Welby 

fumbled a little, both in his speech and with the garment he was 
removing. He had consumed a good many highballs that evening, 
which was his method, like his mother’s, of making sure that time 
would never hang heavy on his hands. They did not make binn 
violent or quarrelsome unless he mixed his drinks, and this he had 
been careful not to do ever since the previous summer. They only 
made him feel comfortably drowsy and agreeably amorous. AU he 
wanted to do now was to get into his great soft tester bed as soon as 
possible and hold Veronique easily in his arms until he drifted ofE 
to sleep. He did not want to start an argument with her, and he 
did not want to teU her, brutally, that now he had achieved his 
purpose in securing a rich wife there was no longer any reason for 
him to leave Htmter’s Green, which he loved, for Washington, 
which he loathed. He was really very fond of Veronique, and this 
he felt was fortunate because, considering the state of his finances, 
he would have been impelled to marry her, if he could get her, 
whether he was or not; it was pleasanter all around that he had 
really wanted her. 

“You’ve tricked me into this and you know it I I’d never have 
married you if I’d known you expected me to bury myself down 
here in mis dumpl” 

“It’s not a dumpl” Welby retorted indignantly. He was really 
hurt, for his love of the land, and all that land of his own meant 
to him, went deeper than anything else in his nature. “ It’s one of 
the most beautiful places in Virginia. Most girls would be proud of 
a chance to live here. Every Hunter has brought his bride home 
to live!” 

“ Well, maybe they’ve aU done it on false pretences, the way you 
didl” 

“ Stop t alkin g to me like that I If you don’t, I’m likely to remind 
you that you were dam glad to marry me and why 1 ” 

He was thoroughly roused from his good-natured drowsiness by 
this time. A century earlier, one of the hard-riding, hard-dri nk i ng 
ancestors whom he so greatly resembled would, in the same mood, 
have unhesitatingly beaten his bride. Welby had sense enough to 
know that he could not attempt anything of the sort with impunity, 
but the knowledge was regretful and his clenched fists and ugly 
expression betrayed this. In the face of his outburst and his ges- 
ture, Veronique remained bound by no inhibitions whatsoever. 
She picked up a small paper-cutter that was lying on the desk 
between them and threw it at him. 

Before he could dodge it had grazed his cheek and ear; then it 



glanced past him and drove into the wall beyond, quivering like a 
miniature dagger as it stuck there. Bellowing with rage and fright, 
Welby instinctively put his hand to his face and drew it away again, 
red and wet. The next instant he was gripping Veronique’s arm, 
smearing it with his own blood, which she had drawn. She looked 
at him mockingly and entirely unafraid. 

“Perhaps now you’ll believe I haven’t outgrown my Corsican 
habits after aU,’’ she said in a taunting voice. “ You better remem- 
ber it in the future too. I might aim closer the next time.’’ 

The traditional bride of Hunter’s Green, having first been beaten 
into submission by her lord and master, had afterwards accepted 
his ardent advances without troublesome resistance. Indeed, her 
subjugation was by then so complete that further force was super- 
fluous; and though a bridegroom sometimes applied it, this was 
only for effect; actually he was able to take imopposed and un- 
stinted .advantage of her supine state. But Welby, lying on the 
extreme edge of the tester bed, and separated from his wife by its 
immense width, ruefully reflected, as he nursed his cheek in the 
darkness, that it would have been safer for him to touch a tigress 
than to attempt loving conciliation with Veronique in her present 
mood. His anger had subsided as swiftly as it had been roused; he 
was ashamed of his unchivalrous speech and his still more un- 
chivalrous action. But he did not dare to reveal his remorse; he 
lay 'wretched and wakeful, but motionless, throughout the long 
night. At last, when the cold reluctant daylight began to creep 
into the room, he turned over, cautiously, to look at Veronique, 
and saw that his gripping fingers had left hideous black and 
blue marks on her beautiful white arm. His heart smote him 
afresh. 

“ Ronniel ” he said under his breath. “ Honey — are you awake? 
Please listen to mel ” 

She gave no sign that she had heard him, and as he continued to 
gaze at her, in a mournful manner, he could not help considering 
'iiiit her appearance, as well as her attitude, was fantastic. The 
i*ocUe consorts of tradition had worn nightrobes of the finest and 
snowiest lawn, exquisitely embroidered by nuns, who for some 
mysterious reason were regarded as especially fitted to fashion 
bridal raiment, in spite of their own celibate lives. Moreover, these 
shrinking spouses had never stirred from under the sheets without 
seeking to shield themselves from their husband’s eyes in pastel 
coloured dressing-gowns of china silk or cashmere, daintly feather- 
stitched and scalloped, which, however soft and delicate, was 
opaque. Veronique’s trousseau had not contained a single garment 
of cither sort. She slept in chiffon, frequently black chiffon; but 
on this occasion it happened to be scarlet instead. She had pushed 
her coverings aside, and lay with every line of her figure revealed, 
her skin shining through the vivid transparency with which she 
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was so lightly veiled. In the dim room, against tile white bed-linen, 
she looked like a living flame, dangerous to the point of deadliness, 
but irresistibly alluring. 

Intermittently, for two hours, Welby kept on speaking to her in 
fond and repentant tones, without receiving any answer. Finally he 
rose, as quietly as possible, and went into the bathroom to dress. 
When he returned to the great bedchamber it was empty. The red 
robe, twisting across the bed, no longer looked like a flame; it 
looked like a scarlet snake. Welby shrank from the sight of it. He 
went quickly dovmstairs, and having made a hurried survey of the 
rooms on the ground floor and found these empty also, he skirted 
the stables, which he knew Veronique hated, and headed towards 
the garage. Two of its doore were open, and he entered it just in 
time to see Veronique sliding into the seat of her roadster. 

“Please, honey,” he said again, reaching for her hand. “Tm 
mighty sorry I said what I did. And I wouldn’t have hurt you for 
the world. You know that. Say you forgive me, won’t you? Then 
let’s forget all about last night, and start over again. I promise you 
rU do better from now on.” 

“ I wish you’d get out of my way. I want to start the car. I’m 
driving to Washington.” 

“ I’ll take you to Washington, if you want to go. But let’s have 
some breakfast first. We’ll both feel better when we’ve got some- 
thing beneath the belt.” 

“I don’t want you to take me to Washington. I’m sick of the 
sight of you. And I don’t want any breakfast. Is it stiU necessary 
to keep telling you that? I’ve got something beneath the belt afl 
the time. That’s why I don’t want any breakfast. I shouldn’t think 
you’d have to be reminded. Especially as you reminded me last 
night.” 

“ Ronnie, you know you ought not to drive a car that distance 
now.” 

“ Oh, so you do remember after all? WeU, I’m going to drive a 
car. All the time. The only reason I’m not going to ride all the 
time, too, is because I loathe horses. You know that. But I’m going 
to do everything else. What difEerence does it make?” 

“ It makes a lot of diff erence to me. You know how badly I feel — 
about what happened in the beginning. I never would’ve done it if 
I hadn’t mixed my drinks. I’ve never mixed drinks since.” 

“ That’s locking the stable door after the horse is stolen, isn’t it? 
Or perhaps I should say closing the gates after the wood colt is 
bred. You see. I’m learning the slogans of your lovely hunt 
country.” 

“ Don’t, Veronique. You make me feel worse and worse. What 
I started to say was, I — ^I’m very pleased, in spite of everything, 

about That is, I’m looking forward It will be no end of 

fun ” 
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I don't think much of your ideas of fun. I'm going to start this 
car now, Welby, whether you get out of the way or not. So if you 
don't want to be killed 

Driving with savage speed which she accelerated, out of spite, at 
every horse crossing," Veronique went over the road to Washing- 
ton in an incredibly short time. Mrs. Endicott, who was not an 
early riser, was still sitting propped up with pillows, balancing a 
tray on her knees and reading her morning mail, when her grand- 
daughter burst unceremoniously into her room. The dowager's 
hair was already done for the day by the hairdresser who always 
came to her punctually at nine, for her personal maid, though 
adroit in all other respects, was clumsy about coiflEures. She had 
also bathed, to a certain extent, from her basin, being one of those 
women who persistently cling to sponge baths in the face of modern 
plumbing; and her quilted satin bed-sacque was spotless. Never- 
theless, in spite of her impeccable appearance, she was annoyed at 
the inconvenient eflErontery of her granddaughter's visit; and her 
resentment, evident from Ae start, increased rapidly as she learned 
the purpose of it. 

Really, Veronique, I think you must have taken leave of your 
senses 1 I have told you repeatedly that nothing would induce me 
to let you touch your principal. Why you should come rushing 
down here from the country to start plaguing me about it, all over 
again, when you know there's not frie slightest use, I can't 

imagine 1 Will you please pull down that shade a little, my 

dear? I always say there's nothing like a south-east bedroom — ^in 
fact, I wouldn't consent to one with any other exposure. But 
really, there's almost too much sunshine coming in across the 
bed." 

Veronique arose, sullenly, and jerked down the shade. Then she 
resumed both her seat and her argument. Her grandmother inter- 
rupted her a second time. 

Veronique, your posture is very offensive to me. I can see above 
your knees when you cross your limbs like that. Now that you are 
a married woman I really think that you might wear your skirts a 
little longer." 

‘‘ I haven't got but one skirt on," Veronique retorted. " And this 
knitted stuff always slides up. I don't see what that's got to do with 
what we were talking about anyway. I don't believe Grandpa ever 
meant me to be broke all the time." 

'"Your grandfather was an extremely capable man. I respected 
him greatly, and with reason. But his will was not a wise one. It 
gave your mother complete control of her inheritance. Your father, 
who was a spendthrift, dissipated most of it. She safeguarded you 
from a similar experience by leaving what she herself managed to 
salvage for you in trust. I should be breaking faith with the dead 
if I failed to abide by her pi'udent provisions." 
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Veronique, without uncrossing her legs, lighted a cigarette. She 
knew that smoke was offensive to her grandmother, especially in a 
bedroom, but she went imcompromisingly on. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t talk in such a lofty strain. Noble senti- 
ments are so terribly boring,” she remarked, flicking ashes on to 
the carpet. “After all, it isn’t necessary that you should break 
Mother’s will, if you have so many scruples about it — or even if you 
just think that the legal difficulties would be a nuisance to you. 
You could give me an allowance yourself. You’d never miss a 
thousand a month. If I had that, I’d be quite comfortable, with 
the income from Mother’s money besides.” 

“A thousand a month!” gasped Mrs. Endicott. Her unfeigned 
horror was so great that she endangered the balance of her tray, 
which stood on little folding legs and was at best precariously 
placed. 

“Why, yes. You have more money than you know what to do 
with.” ' 

“ No woman has more money than she knows what to do with,” 
Mrs. Endicott responded, with injured dignity. “WiU you please 
call Jeanne, Veronique. There is no use in trying to go on drink- 
ing my coffee or reading my mail while you argue with me in this 

ill-bred and unreasonable fashion Jeanne, take away this tray 

and put my letters on my desk. And tell Ernest I shall need him 

at twelve. You may return at eleven-thirty to help me dress 

You are very much mistaken, Veronique, in assuming that I am so 
wealthy,” she went on, when the maid had left the room. “ As a 
matter of fact, my income is barely adequate for my own needs. 
Greystone Towers is an expensive establishment to keep up. Not 
that I live in the least ostentatiously. I was at Mrs. Burgess’ house 
last evening — a dinner in honour of the Vice-President — and she 
used a complete service, for sixty, made of silver gilt. Moreover, 
orchids were scattered so profusely from one end of the table to the 
other that you could hardly see the cloth, which was made of 
Pointe de Venice. Now if I entertained on that scale ” 

“ You entertain on the scale that suits you. Mrs. Burgess doesn’t 
get out that famous silver gilt service of hers more than once or 
twice a year. You have parties with red silk puffings instead of 
orchids, but you have them two or three times a week.” 

“ Veronique, I shall be obliged to ask you to open the window. 

The room is becoming extremely close. Thank you May I ask 

what moved you to come here, at this particular time, to make such 
extraordinary requests along with so many personal remarks?” 

“ I just found out that Welby and his mother have rented their 
town house to Senator and Mrs. Hyde. I didn’t know a thing about 
it beforehand. I can’t stay stuck in the country all winter. I want 
to rent a house myself. A smaller one would do. Or even an 
apartment.” 
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“ I should think you would be delighted to remain in the country. 
A bride usually enjoys seclusion with her husband. And Hunter’s 
Green is not only a beautiful place; it is a valuable piece of property. 
I am not stirprised that Welby wishes to look after it himself. It 
shows a very proper spirit on his part.” 

“ He’s welcome to stay there if he wants to. I don’t If you 

won’t let me have any money for an apartment, you might at least 
let me come here and stay with you for part of the winter.” 

“ Without your husband?” 

“ I don’t know. I suppose so, unless later on he wanted to come 
too. Mrs. Hunter’s going to stay with friends — a. succession of 
them, I mean — ^through the season. She says she ‘ has enough visits 
to last her,’ whatever that may mean. She pretends to be crazy 
about Himter’s Green, but I don’t believe she likes it a bit better 
than I do. 1 bet she’ll be striking for town herself withm another 
week, especially if it keeps on raining, and Stewart Bainbridge stays 
on in New York.” 

“ Veronique, you puzzle me more and more every minute. Are 
you playing some sort of a trick to persuade me to receive first you 
add then your husband, too, as guests for a prolonged period? Have 
you reason to believe that the Hunters are financially embarrassed, 
that they have rented their town house because of necessity? If this 
is the case, I certainly shall not consent to any such plan as you 
suggest. It would be only the beginning of indefinite imposition. I 
am more than ever convinced that your mother was wise in tying 
up her money! And I certainly shall not consent to having mine 
squandered, as hers was, by a profligate young man.” 

“I’m not up to any sort of a tridt. I do think the Hunters are 
hard up. But they’re not trying to sponge on you. They didn’t 
know I was going to ask you to take me in and, as a matter of fact, 
I don’t think Welby’d especially want to come here. If you want 
to know the plain truth, it’s that I’d be glad of an excuse to get 
away from him.” 

“Why, it’s only a few months since you married him!” 

“It seems about a hundred years. Be a good sport. Grandma. 
Let me come here and stay until after New Year’s, anyhow.” 

“I never heard of an 3 rthing so preposterous in my life. What 
is the matter? Is Welby drinking to excess? Is he abusing 
you?” 

It would have been easy enough to say yes. Indeed, without say- 
ing anything, Veronique could have shown Mrs. Endicott her arm, 
and her grandmother would have accepted the evidence, with 
horror, as sufficient. She did not understand, herself, what quality 
of latent loyalty it was that kept her silent. But the silence was 
eloquent, too. 

“Very well,” Mrs. Endicott said stiffly. “If you’re actually un- 
happy with your husband, I am willing that you should return to 
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Greystone Towers for a visit, during the course of which we can 
discuss the future. But it is too soon for you to do so now. It would 
cause comment. You may come in the spring.” 

“ It’ll be too late then for me to have any fun. Tm going to have 
a baby in the spring.” 

“ You’re going to have a baby in the spring! What part of the 
spring?” 

“ I don’t know exactly. Well, early. I’m lucky that I don’t show 
it so far.” 

“You’re lucky that you don’t show it so far\ Why, you couldn’t 
possibly show it yeti Veronique Alfieri, what are you trying to 
teU me?” 

“ I’m not trying to tell you anything. I think the less I tell you 
the better, don’t you? Then you can tell your evil-minded old 
cronies, with a clear conscience, that you don’t know.” 

Veronique got up abruptly ^d pushed back her chair. Her 
grandmother, looking at her with reluctant fascination, failed to 
discover any change in her figure as she came nearer, except that 
its lovely curves seemed slightly accentuated, and, therefore, more 
alluring than ever. There was hardly any change in her colour 
either. It was high and clear, as it always had been; but it had a 
richer bloom than ever before. She had always been beautiful; now 
she looked magnificent. But she looked menacing, too. The for- 
midable woman entrenched among her pillows actually shrank 
away from her approach. 

“ I can just see Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Burgess counting on 
their fingers,” Veronique said scornfully. “And saying, ‘Now let 
me see, Marcia. It was in July that dear little Veronique was 
married, wasn’t it? The very end of July?’ Well, you can be terribly 
surprised at the news. You better be, or Mrs. Rutherford wiU have 
me clapped into that Home for Fallen Girls she’s always begging 
for, when you go there for a party, and Mrs. Burgess will get out 
the silver gilt again, to make as much of a show as she can when 
she passes on the sensational tidings. You can begin now to think 
up a story about some kind of an accident that brought on prema- 
ture labour and all that stufE. You can say it was a seven months’ 
baby, that it didn’t have any fingernails or eyelashes or whatever it 
is babies don’t have when they really do come too soon. I’d have 
let you believe it had, too, if you’d been decent about the money. I 
wouldn’t have let you get all hot and bothered about it. But I think 
it serves you right to teU you the truth.” 

She paused for a moment, but only to come a little closer. Mrs. 
Endicott shrank still further back into the pillows, only thankful 
that there was no papercutter about. 

“ I didn’t want to marry Welby Hunter,” Veronique went on re- 
lentlessly. “ I wanted to marry Bob Morton. I might’ve managed 
it, too, if I’d played my cards a little better. But I played them dam 
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poorly. I was sore at Bob, and I thought it might make him jealous 
i£ I went in for heavy petting with Welby. I was a fool. Bob didn’t 
care a rap how heavy it was. He’s never cared about anything or 
anybody except that devilish red-headed reporter who double- 
crossed you, not from the first moment he laid eyes on her. My 
looks didn’t make a bit of difference or my money either. What he 
likes is her sense and her spirit. I didn’t have any sense at all, or 
much of any spirit. And so I got into this mess. I don’t blame 
Welby especially. It was as much my fault as it was his. I knew 
better than to go wandering off in the woods with him when he’d 
had too many drinks.” 

Again Veronique did not know herself why she should have 
taken the trouble to shield Welby in any way. But for the second 
time some protective instinct made her do it. 

“ I suppose by-and-by I’ll get used to him. I do get aviffully fed 
up with him, though, down there in the country, where there isn’t 
a thing on earth to do. And last night I got mad at him. I threw 
a paper-cutter at him. It’s a wonder I didn’t put one of his eyes out. 
This morning he was sorry ” 

“ He was sorry ” 

“ Yes. Because he’d been mad, too, and jeered at me. Oh, it was 
just one of those things. A general mess. He really was sorry this 
morning, though, and wanted to make up. But I wouldn’t. I was 
bound to run off to town. Now that I’m here I feel a lot better. And 
I think if I could just stay for a while and get straightened, out — ^I 
won’t let you down. Grandma, honestly I won’t. I was only joking 
when I said I would. I’ll go back to the country before anyone has 
a chance to suspect.” 

“ I shall certainly not let you stay here for a while. I shall not let 
you stay here at all. I’m amazed that you should suggest such a 
thing. After this sordid, vulgar story you have just told mel The 
mere fact that you should make such a request is a shameless piece 
of effrontery. But I suppose I could expect nothing else from your 
father’s daughter 1” 

It had always been Mrs. Endicott’s custom, when she wished to 
rebuke Veronique, to tell her that she was exactly like her father. 
The girl had adored him, and stUl vividly recalled him as a dash- 
ing and romantic figure, while her nondescript mother had faded 
into the dim recesses of her memory. She had always been hurt by 
her grandmother’s mode of attack, but she had never known that 
the hurt was intentional. Now she saw that it always had been, that 
her grandmother hated her and was glad of a chance to wound her. 
She was cut to the quick by the sudden knowledge. Mrs. Endicott, 
aware that she had dealt a deadly blow, and taMng grim satisfac- 
tion in this, drew herself erect, disregarding her pillows. With her 
well-dressed hair and imperious features she managed to look 
magisterial, in spite of the quilted bed-jacket, and she went on 
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speaking with righteous indignation, her fury overcoming her 
fright. 

suppose it is too much, in this day and age, to expect grati- 
tude from anyone I” she said in a withering voice which gathered 
intensity as she spoke, ‘‘ I suppose the fact that I have given you a 
good home and a good education — every social and cultural advan- 
tage — ^means nothing to you at all. I always feared that it might 
not, and I might have saved myself the trouble I have taken. But T 
did think I could at least count upon you to repay me by learning 
to behave with something approaching common decency. I see that 
was too much to expect also. You are a product of your terrible 
Corsican background. You stand there, shamelessly, talking to me 
about " wandering oflE in the woods ' with a drunkard. You ask me 
to take you into my house after such an act of degradation — ^to 
jeopardize my own position for your sake — a position which has 
taken me a long time to achieve. How do I know that this — ^this 
would not actually be bom here?'^ 

'' Why don’t you say it. Grandma? It’s a good old honest English 
word! In the Valley he’d have been called a wood colt instead. 
Only he won’t be one — She’ll be the noble scion of a great family, 
renowned for brave men and chaste women. Because I’m married 
to his father now. And he won’t be bom in your house. He’ll be 
bom in the ancestral manor at Himter’s Green. I’ll take good care of 
that! And I’ll take good care, too, that you never see nim — or me 
cither again! Not if you beg for me on your deathbed! You 
needn’t worry about your position! It’s secure now — ^thanks to my 
father’s title! If it hadn’t been for that, people would still be talk- 
ing about your striking arrival in Washington with most of your 
money tied up in red flannel socks! It took a coronet in the family 
to make them forget about that, and you know it. That is why you 
moved heaven and earth to marry your poor, plain, spineless 
daughter to a foreign nobleman. A count from Corsica looked 
pretty good to you then. But everyone’s forgotten now, so you’re 
safe. Keep your stufiEy old position. I don’t want it. I’ve got one of 
my own that’s much better. I’m a countess in my own right, and 
I’m the wife of the master of Hunter’s Green and the mother of its 
heir besides. You can have your shoddy borrowed place all to 
yourself!” 

She was so seething with fury and had flung herself out of the 
house so fast that it was not until she had released her brake and 
started her car that it occurred to Veronique to wonder what she 
had better do next. She recoiled from the thought of returning, 
after all, to Virginia; but there was nothing to take her in the 
opposite direction, and she suddenly seemed to have lost all desire 
for wild and reckless driving. On the other hand, she could not 
remain, even temporarily, in the driveway at Greystone Towers. As 



she looked about her, still distractedly, her eyes inevitably fell upon 
the adjacent Majestic Apartments, and she thought of Helen 
Morton. 

If she could find Helen at home, and alone, nothing could pos- 
sibly be better. And the chances were good that she might. Sena- 
tor Morton and Bob were, of course, both on the Hill at this hour. 
Mrs. Morton was probably engaged with a committee meeting of 
some organization or other. But if Helen had been to a party the 
night before, as was also likely, she had probably slept late and 
would not be going out until luncheon time. Veronique parked her 
car again, this time in front of the Majestic. Then she inquired at 
the desk. The answer was what she had hoped. Senator and Mrs. 
Morton and Mr. Robert Morton were all out, but Miss Morton was 
in, and would be glad to see Mrs. Hunter. Would Mrs. Hunter 
please go right up? Two minutes later Veronique was sitting in 
the Mortons’ stereotyped living-room, facing Helen from the van- 
tage-point of the mohair sofa, while Helen herself curled up on one 
of the tapestry chairs. 

It was amazing how Helen had improved and developed, Vero- 
nique thought haphazardly, as she sat, smoking one cigarette after 
another, and trying to focus her ideas upon some definite plan of 
action. Of course, Helen had always been very pretty and very 
sweet; but she had been such a shy, dowdy little thing at first. Now 
she had poise and a definite style of her own, and she was usually 
so radiantly and transparently happy, that this was an attraction in 
itself. It vras some time before Veronique, in her abstraction, 
noticed that Helen did not look as happy as usual this morning. In 
fact, she did not look happy at all. She was composed and she was 
courteous, but she was also very quiet, and finally Veronique 
recognized a lurking element of trouble in the quietness. She 
roused herself from her own biting problems and spoke to Helen 
sympathetically. 

“There’s nothing wrong, is there, sweetness? Boy friend all right 
and everything?” 

Zoe’s nickname for Helen had spread into general usage, and 
Alfredo’s suit was also a matter of general acceptance. Veronique 
did not mean to be either impertinent or prying in speaking as she 
did. She was surprised to see that Helen’s lips trembled a little 
when she answered. 

" No, there’s nothing really wrong. Alfredo’s parents have been 
here for a visit.” 

“ The good old Spanish custom of sizing up the son and heir’s 
lady-love?” 

“Yes. That is what it was, Ronnie.” 

" But, sweetness, don’t talk as if you’d lost your last friend I They 
must have taken a tumble for you right awayl ” 

“ I think they did like me. They acted as if they did. And the 
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Mexican Ambassador was very kind. He gave a beautiful party and 
invited us all to come to it, so that Father and Mother could meet 
Alfredo’s parents under the most pleasant auspices. It was really 
lovely. But after that the Terrazas came to call. In a very formal 
way. They wore the deepest blade ” 

“ But, sweetness, that doesn’t mean anything. Latins are always 
winding themselves up in erSpe if a third cousin or someone like 
tliat up and dies. People do it in Corsica, too. They’ve a regular cult 
of the dead there.” 

“ Yes, I know. It was only Senora Terraza’s great-aunt this time, 
her grandmother’s half-sister. But the effect was depressing. Father 
was not in, or Bob. It wouldn’t have been so bad if they had been. 
Of course, they never are on weekday afternoons, and Alfredo 
knows this. I think he tried to explain to his parents beforehand. 
But they came, just the same, and I think they still expected to find 
Father here, more or less awaiting their visit. Mother did aU the 
talking. She told the Terrazas she had been to Mexico once on an 
eight-day tour with the Woman’s Club of MortonviUe and other 
affiliated organizations. Alfredo had never heard about this tour; 
I tried to keep him from hearing. Because Mother didn’t like 
Mexico at all. She said it was simply overrun with beggars and 
lottery-ticket vendors and that they kept her from seeing anything 
she might possibly have enjoyed. She was sure they’d give her some 
terrible sickness, or at least fleas. As a matter of fact, she was sick. 
The food poisoned her, or the altitude affected her, or something. 
She said the food was awful, too, but I can’t see that this was the 
beggars’ fault. She didn’t eat any of their food. I don’t suppose 
they had any. A great many of the club ladies were sick, and their 
sickness interfered with their schedule. They couldn’t do Cuerna- 
vaca and Taxco all in one day, as they had planned. ' And it rained 
when they went to Xochimilco. She told the Terrazas she didn’t 
understand how anyone could bear to live in Mexico. I could see 
she hurt their feelings terribly.” 

“ Well, I should think she might have.” 

“ Of course, it is their home, so they think it is beautiful. And I 
wouldn’t have minded whether it was beautiful or not. Because if — 
if you care about a man you don’t, do you, if that is where he wants 
to live? And you’re apt to agree with him anyhow, aren’t you?” 

Veronique, recalling how she had talked about Htmter’s Green as 
a dump to Welby, felt a strange pang of contrition shoot through 
her at Helen’s unsuspecting words. Fortunately, Helen went on 
talking before she was obliged to answer. 

“But the Terrazas persevered. I believe they thought Mother 
would return their call, but after a few days, since she had not, 
Senor Terraza went to call on Father at the Senate Office Building. 
Bob was obliged to keep Senor Terraza waiting for quite a few 
minutes in the outer office because, when he got thare, a very 



important person named Mr* Puffleberger was already in the 
private office with Father.” 

Mr. Puffleberger 1 ” 

'' Yes. He’s connected with some of the big Western breweries in 
a way that isn’t quite clear to me. Do you suppose he’s what might 
be called a lobbyist?” 

‘‘ Very likely.” 

'"Well, anyway, he stayed and stayed, and it seems there are 
reasons — ^those aren’t very clear to me, either — ^why Bob felt Father 
shouldn’t be interrupted while he was there. But at last he left, 
and then Bob went with Senor Terraza into Father’s office, and 
Senor Terraza asked Father formally for my hand on behalf of his 
son. It seems that is the way a proposal of marriage is always made 
in that family. They think it is the only proper way. That is the 
reason Alfredo hadn’t asked me himself. At least — ^not exactly.” 

Well, but then why isn’t everything hunkydory now?” 
'"Because Father said no. He said he couldn’t let his only 
daughter marry a Mexican. You see. Mother had kept talking to 
him. She had told him that Latin women were very ignorant and 
backward and superstitious. I think she convinced him that Senora 
Terraza hardly knew how to write her own name, and that she never 
stirred out of her own house except to go to church. She is very 
grave, Ronnie, and very devout, but she’s lovely to look at and has 
beautiful gentle manners. Alfredo simply adores her. I don’t see 
why I couldn’t have grown attached to her also, if Mother had 
only let me alone. But she kept on talking. She told Father she 
knew for a fact that Latin men were all very immoral, that she was 
sure Senor Tarraza was flagrantly unfaithful to his wife all the 
time and that he must be a terrible example to his son. She 
intimated that, of course, Alfredo would be unfaithful to me, too. 
Senor Terraza seems to be perfectly devoted to his wife, much more 
than any American husband I’ve ever seen, but that didn’t make 
any difference to Mother either. She said she was sure the only 
reason Alfredo wanted to marry me and that his parents were 
willing was because they thought I had money, that all Latins were 
fortune-hunters. But that isn’t true either. Because Father knew 
that foreigners do sometimes feel dowries are very important, so he 
told Senor Terraza frankly to begin with that I wouldn’t have any. 
He thought that might bring matters to a close, so that he wouldn’t 
have to say any more. And Senor Terraza said a dowry was desir- 
able but it wasn’t essential, that we could all live together and that 
we could manage somehow. I do think it is nice for a bride to have 
a little home of her own. I reckon every girl wants one. But he is 
right. We could have managed. You and Mrs. Hunter manage all 
right at Hunter’s Green.” 

Again Veronique was conscious of a choking sensation. 

“I still think I could have talked Father around if I could have 
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spoken to him first. If I could just have gone to him and said. 

‘ Father, Alfredo and I are engaged. We’d like to be married next 
spring ’ — believe if I could have done that everything would have 
been all right. Bob would have helped, too, if I could have done 
things that way. He likes Alfredo very much. If everything had 
been done already, Father wouldn’t have tried to undo, it. But, you 
see, Alfredo had never exactly asked me because of this old Spanish 
custom and so I hadn’t said anything to Father. Finally Mother 
said that aU Mexicans were halfbreeds. And that mghtened 
Father. I think he’s frightened, anyway, about money and other 
things. Of course, there’s the Klan to think of, too. It might have 
hurt him to have a son-in-law who is a Catholic. Politically, I 
mean. He reminded me, too, that just last year four senators were 
among the prominent Americans who came near being implicated 
in Mr. Hearst’s ‘Mexican Documents.’ Of course the documents 
were branded as forgery in the end, and no one’s integrity was im- 
pugned after aU, but it was a close shave. He doesn’t want to do 
anything that would look as if he had any Mexican contacts. He 
doesn’t feel too secure politically and he wants to stay in the 
Senate. I couldn’t bear to make him any more uneasy and unhappy 
than he is already.” 

“And now the Terrazas have gone back to Mexico?” 

“ Yes. Alfredo’s gone with his father and mother. Just on leave 
of absence. But he’s asked for a transfer from Washington. He isn’t 
supposed to do fliat. He’s supposed to wait until his Government 
offers him one. So probably he’ll be disciplined by being sent to a 
very undesirable post in some out-of-the-way place. Anyway, I 
won’t see him any more.” 

Veronig[ue rose and walked over to Helen. She was essentially a 
selfish, wilful girl, and her own world had rocked about her that 
morning. But for the moment she forgot about her grandmother 
and Welby and the baby and everyone else in the world. Only 
Helen, who was suffering, and Helen’s grief, which was so poignant, 
were real to her. 

“I was so happy. And now I don’t see how I can even go on 
living,” she heard Helen saying in a whisper. “ When you love a 
man, that is hfe, isn’t it, Veronique? At least, it’s the only part of 
life that matters ” 

It was a long time before Helen could speak connectedly again. 
Veronique realized that she had valiantly had to keep from crying 
and that now the moment had come when she could not try any 
longer. She wept unrestrainedly, sinking down on her knees, hiding 
her head in Veronique’s lap and clinging to her. At last Veronique 
drew her up on the sofa, so that they could sit side by side, with 
their arms around each other, and finally Helen’s sobs subsided, and 
she tried to regain her self-control. Eventually she succeeded in 
doing so. She went out in the kitchen and got a drink of water, and 
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when she came back she thanked Veronique for being so kind and 
sympathetic. She said that Isabel Windsor, who also knew what 
had happened, had been very kind and sympathetic, too. Indeed, 
Isabel had invited Helen to go abroad with her. Helen had never 
been abroad, and Isabel thought a trip would do her no end of 
good. She had all sorts of plans — a season in London, an orgy of 
shopping in Paris. Isabel had suggested that Helen might find it 
amusing to be presented at Court And by spring Captain Arnold 
would be nicely settled at his new post; he would give them a good 
time, too 

“ I think Isabel has dje right idea. But what makes you wait for 
the spring to go away, if you want to get out of Washington for a 
little while? Wiy doh’t you come back to Hunter’s Green with me 
today?” 

‘^Do you mean it, Veronique? Oh, but it’s too soonl I’d be 
intruding 1” 

“ Nonsense I Welby would love to have you. He thinks you’re a 
grand girl. And I’d love to have you. I — ^it would mean a lot to me, 
Helen, if you’d go home with me.” 

“ But, Veronique, it couldn’t 1 ” 

They were still arguing about it, amicably, when the telephone 
rang. Helen had outgrown her distaste for the telephone, as she 
had outgrown her distaste for so many other things. Veronique 
suspected, with reason, that Alfredo had telephoned fairly often to 
Helen, that she had learned to listen for his voice and that she stiU 
had not given up hope that through some happy miracle she might 
hear it again. At aU events, she rushed to the telephone stand in 
the hall. There were no longer any lurking suitcases there over 
which she might stumble. She went as swiftly and as gracefully as 
a deer, jmd when she picked up the receiver, her hopefulness rang 
out in her voice. 

“Yes, this is Senator Morton’s apartment. Yes, this is Miss 
Helen Morton speaking. Long distance? Oh yes, yes! Winchester, 
Virginia? Did you say Winchester? Calling Mrs. Hunter? Yes, 
Mrs. Hunter is here Veronique, it’s for you.” 

Her voice had gone suddenly flat again. She handed the receiver 
to Veronique listlessly and went back into the living-room, looking 
out of one of the big windows in the same forlorn way as she had 
when she first came to Washington. The trees were all bare now, 
and the wind was blowing dust and scraps of paper down the street. 
The statues in the embryonic park stood out starkly in their crude 
surroundings. They looked hideous to Helen, and still she con- 
tinued to gaze at them. She did not pay any attention to what 
Veronique was saying on the telephone. That is, not at first. Then 
she became aware that a string of important explanations had 
changed into sharp staccato speech 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Welby Hunter. Oh, hello, Candace! Well, I 
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did go to my grandmother’s first, but I left there about an hour 
ago. I’m going to have lunch with Helen Morton and after that I’m 
going to bring her back to Hunter’s Green with me. You don’t? 
Well, why not? What is it? Right away? Candace, I don’t under- 
stand. No Yes Of course ” 

Veronique replaced the receiver automatically. But she was still 
standing by the telephone table when Helen came anxiously up to 
her. Then she spoke unbelievingly, with horror in her voice. 

“ There’s been an accident,” she said. “ Welby’s been hurt, riding 
horseback. I don’t see how, he’s a wonderful rider. But badly hurt, 
Candace says. She says his back’s broken. That couldn’t be true, 
could it, Helai?” 
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CHAPTER VII 


“ He keeps begging to go home. He’s been awfully patient about 
everything, Dr. Foster — all those awful tests to find out whether he 
could feel or move and the correction frame and the plaster jacket. 
He^s hardly ever complained as it is. I think he deserves to be re- 
warded. And he says if you’d let him go home he’d never complain 
about anything again.” 

'' Yes, he says the same thing to me every time I see him. But he 
can have so much more scient&c care at the hospital, Mrs. Hunter, 
than he could possibly get at home. His condition is critical. 
Paralysis after a spinal injury is very serious.” 

“ I’d do my best to see that he had good care at home. Really I 
would. I don’t know much about taking care of sick people, but I 
can learn. And of course we’d keep a nurse — ^two, if you think we 
ought to — ^for the time being anyway. But with Christmas coming 

on and everything Don’t you really think. Dr. Foster, that if 

he were only happier he’d get better — as much better as he can, I 
mean — even if his treatment wasn’t quite so scientific?” 

Veronique had followed the surgeon when he left Welby’s bare, 
impersonal little room in the Winchester Memorial Hospital and 
they now stood talking, using the hushed tones automatically indi- 
cated by the atmosphere of such institutions, in a corner of the sun 
parlour, which happened to be deserted, as there was no sunshine 
that day. Dr. Foster’s conviction that he should always speak 
briefly and brusquely, in order to avoid sentimentality in dealing 
with his patients, was constantly being undermined by his essential 
kindheartedness; and as he answered Veronique he betrayed the 
sympathy which he sincerely felt for both her and her husband. 

I know you’d do your best, Mrs. Hunter. You don’t need to 
tell me that. But a man who’s completely helpless from the waist 
down needs a lot of attention. Some of the service he requires is 
mighty hard for an amateur to stomach. I don’t suppose you’re 
over-squeamish, but you’ve no idea what this sort of thing is like 
until you’ve done it. Besides, he has to be turned and lifted. You 
haven’t consulted me, but, if you don’t mind my saying so, you 
ought not to think of anything of that sort just now.” 

Veronique nodded. I know. I won’t. Because I realize what it 
would do to Welby if anything happened to the baby. It’s all he’s 
got to live for. So I’d cut off my right hand before I’d risk having 
anything go wrong with it. I was going to talk to you about that 
and about my confinement, as soon as we got Welby moved and 
settled. But I’ll talk about it first if you think I ought to. I’d like to 
have you examine me whenever it’s best. And I promise I won’t 
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lift Welby, or do anything like that, until after the baby's born. 
But I could learn a lot, just watching the nurses. So that later 
on '' 

She stopped, momentarily, as if stumbling over something that 
was hard for her to say. Then she brought it out. 

‘‘ There's another reason, besides Welby's longing, that makes me 
feel I ought to get him out of the hospital as soon as I can. There's 
the question of expense. We haven't an awful lot to come and go 
on. And it has cost a good deal here. That neurological surgeon 
you brought in must be planning to retire on his fee. And besides 
there have been the other specialists and the X-rays and the good 
room." 

“ Tm sorry, Mrs. Hunter. I didn’t realize that was a considera- 
tion, or we might have managed to cut corners a little. But I under- 
stood ” 

''Yes, I know. Everyone thinks we’re very rich. But I won’t con- 
trol my own principal until Tm twenty-one, and I'm only nineteen. 
I spent every cent, of my income for this year before the accident. 
Usually I can add to it, a good deal, by bridge. But naturally, since 
Welby's been in the hospital, I haven't had a chance to play cards, 
I asked my mother-in-law if we couldn’t raise some money by put- 
ting a mortgage on Hunter's Green and she laughed at me. Of 
course, all this has been very upsetting for her, too, or she wouldn’t 
have done that. Usually she’s very kind. But she told me that 
Hunter’s Green was mortgaged to the hilt already. It seems that 
the years from ’23 to ’26 were very bad for the orchards because 
of hail and frost. I didn’t know anything about those either, but 
I’m learning. Then there was such a good crop that the markets 
were flooded, the foreign one especially. The receipts didn’t even 
pay for the freight to England. I may not be getting all of this 
straight, because Tm not very good at business yet ’’ 

"You’re doing remarkably well. I understand the situation 
pretty thoroughly. You know I have an orchard myself. But I sup- 
posed, of course, the Hunters had other sources of income, just as 
I have one from my practice. They always lived like millionaires." 

Veronique nodded. Dr. Foster’s apples, like his horses, were 
famous throughout the Valley and the hunt' country. His place, 
Aurora, was only half a mile down the pike from Hunter’s Green. 
He was a neighbour as well as a medical attendant. This made it 
easier to talk to him. 

" The other sources seem to be pretty well dried up. I was sup- 
posed to be a nice fresh one. I don’t need to tell you that the banks 
began to take out mortgages on the orchards after the market was 
flooded. And the Hunters were counting on me to pay theirs off. 
Welby never told me, but Candace did, in this moment of excite- 
ment I just referred to. I don’t know how I can exactly, but I must 
try. I mustn’t let them down, if that was what I was supposed to 
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do. So if we could take Welby home and cut corners now — with- 
out injuring him, of course, or taking any risks with the baby — ^it 
would be a welcome saving.” 

‘"But your grandmother!” 

‘‘ My grandmother hasn’t felt like helping. Perhaps I ought to 
tell you one thing more, Dr. Foster. I’ve quarrelled with my 
grandmother. She hasn’t been to see me or even written to me or 
called me up since Welby was hurt. She thinks I’ve disgraced her. 
Because of the baby.” 

Because of the baby ! ” 

‘'Yes. You see, I’m expecting it late in February or early in 
March. Perhaps you’ll tell me more exactly when you examine me. 
I suppose we ought to pretend when it’s bom that it’s premature. 
I told my grandmother I would; I told her I’d save her from being 
faced with a scandal. I’m counting on you to help me do it, and to 
lie like a trooper when the time comes. But you might as well know 
the truth right now. Dr. Foster. I don’t mean just about how far 
along I am, either. Of course, you’d find that out, anyway, as soon 
as you look me over, if you haven’t guessed already. I mean I’m 
not sorry the baby started the way it did. Because if it hadn’t it 
wouldn’t have started at all. Welby wouldn’t have married anyone 
else because he was chasing after me. I wouldn’t have married 
Welby. I didn’t love him. I was just helling around. Then I 
had to marry him. And I can see now it was the best thing that 
could possibly have happened. Because that way he got hfe ohild 
before it was too late.” . ’ , 

"My dear fittle lady — 

" I’m thankful I can have it for him, too,” Veronique said fiercely. 
She had forgotten that she was supposed to speak in a hushed tone, 
where she was, and her voice rang out freely and clearly. 

" I know I’m not saying this the way I ought to. I don’t know 
bow. I don’t mean to sound as if I were bad through and through. 
But what I’m trying to tell you is that I think it’s a lot better there 
should be a baby, no matter how it was conceived or when it’s born, 
than that Welby should feel he wasn’t really a man. He won’t now. 
I guess if I’m really a woman I can take whatever’s coming to me 
on. the chin.” 

Watching her dosely during the next weeks. Dr. Foster recog- 
nized with amazement that she had told the truth. She unflinch- 
ingly met all the reqxiirements of a dreadful situation which, in his 
opinion, would inevitably become more and more hideous as time 
went on. Had Welby Hunter’s accident been fatal, as the physician 
had first feared and then hoped that it would be, the stricken man 
. would have been saved all this helpless suffering which, judg- 
ing from the symptoms now developing, might be prolonged in- 
definitely. As for his wife, the doctor thought she might much 
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better have been his widow. It was inconceivable to him that a girl 
so beautiful and so vital could endure, without rebellion, the fate 
of bondage to a hopeless cripple. Her hot young blood had already 
been her undoing; was it not bound to drive her headlong into 
further calamity? The first shock of her husband’s disaster might 
well, have stirred a sacrificial spirit within her, especially as she felt 
indirectly to blame for his accident. But would this be proof against 
time, trouble and deprivation? And how long would such a spirit 
transcend the normal demands of the flesh, which, once she had 
recovered from the numbing effects of the travail she herself was 
facing, would be clamouring again for satisfaction? 

He asked himself these questions anxiously, though from the 
beginning he had admired, with reason, both her sympathetic 
understanding and her amazing self-control. Welby had still been 
tmconscious when she reached me hospital; but she had insisted on 
going directly to his room, without waiting to hear a general 
account of what had happened before doing so. It was possible, 
the doctor admitted, that Welby might regain at least partiM con- 
sciousness at any time, and she replied that if that were the case she 
would not take any chances of being absent when it happened. She 
seated herself cahnly beside her husband’s bed, and, without taking 
her eyes off him except when she faced the doctor to ask a brief 
question, she listened unflinchingly to the account of the accidait. 

Welby had gone riding alone, Dr. Foster said, so there were no 
witnesses; they could only draw their conclusions from the results. 
He was not found near a hedge or a hurdle of any sort, so it was 
evident he had not been jumping. Therefore it was hard to explain 
the fall as one of the “ jack-knife ” variety, though there were many 
of the same symptoms. Apparently the horse had shied 

“Which horse was it?” 

“ Butterfly. She is his favourite, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, and she’s very high-strung. Very sensitive. He’s told me 
dozens of times that she knew everything he was thinking and feel- 
ing. If Welby was upset. Butterfly woifld’ve reacted to it. Even if 
he wasn’t consciously cruel to her. And he might have been.” 

“ I don’t believe Welby was ever consciously cruel to a horse in 
his life, Mrs. Hunter.” 

“ No, I don’t believe he ever was before. But he may have been 
today. Because he was upset.” 

“ Do you know that.” 

“ Yes, I know that. And it was my fault. Dr. Foster. I upset him. 
I’ll tell you about it, if it’s important you should know.” 

“No, it isn’t important. But I appreciate your sincerity, Mrs. 
Hunter. If you’ll permit me to say so, I admi r e it very much.” 

“ There’s no reason why you should. There’s nothing about me 
to admire. Did you think Had Welby been drinking?” 

It was the doctor who winced. ‘Well, he may have been, Mrs. 
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Hunter. Mind, Fm not saying that he was drunk. I’m not at all 
sure that he was. It’s a truism that a man can have just as much 
of a breath after one drink as after a dozen.” 

‘‘He’d probably had a dozen. I suppose you know that from 
other symptoms besides his breath. You needn’t be afraid to tell 
me. I may look to you like a sissy, but ” 

“ You don’t look to me like a sissy. Well, I think he may have 
had — ^shall say several drinks, not enough to make him drunk, 
but enough to afect him adversely? If he were also upset other- 
wise, as you say he was, he may have taken out his own irritation 
on Butterfly, either consciously or unconsciously. She may have 
responded by getting skittish. And Welby may have responded to 
that by giving her really rough treatment, such as she’d never had 
before — ^which, of coxurse, would have sent her straight up into the 
air. She may have thrown him because she bolted out of pure 
viciousness. Or she may have shied suddenly, as I said in the first 
place, just because she was fidghtened at something. It may not 
have, been Welby’s fault at all. Don’t let yourself dwell on the 
thought that it was.” 

^ “ Of course it wasn’t Welby’s fault. It was my fault. Even if she 
only shied, it was my fault. She wouldn’t have done that if she 

hadn’t been nervous, if Welby hadn’t made her nervous Did 

Butterfly gallop back to the stables?” 

“ Yes. Uncle Ben saw her first. So he went and got Susie. They 
went out to look for Welby stogether. They didn’t say anything to 
your mother-in-law until they’d found him. They meant well — 
they were trying to spare her. But, of course, a lot of time was lost 
that way. Because she didn’t telephone for me until after twelve 
o’clock. And by the time we could get the ambulance down to the 
river ” 

“You found Welby by the river ?” 

“ Mrs. Hunter, you say you can stand plain talk, so I’m going to 
talk to you plainly hereafter. But there isn’t anything at all to 
suggest attempted suicide, Welby loved that river road. He often 
rode there. I’ve ridden there with him, time and again myself. And 
I know that at tiiis season of the year, when the ground is covered 
with dry leaves, rustling and blowing about, and when more leaves 
are constantly falling from the trees, every which way, in the wind, 
it’s the easiest thing in the world for a horse to get startled ” 

The doctor saw that she was not even listening to him any more. 
Her mind, like her eyes, was fixed on Welby, as if she had know- 
ledge of him transcending any physician’s, and as if she were aware 
of some new need that he had of her. She leaned over him, grasp- 
ing both his hands. She had hardly taken them in hers when he 
opened his eyes. 

“Ronnie,” he muttered. “Ronnie — where am I?” 

“ You’re with me, Welby.” 
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Tlie answer seemed to satisfy him completely. It was nearly an 
hour before he roused and spoke again. This time he appeared to 
take her presence for granted. 

“ Ronnie, Fm cold.” 

“Yes, it’s a very cold night. But you’ll be warmer presently. 
You’ve been out in the frosty air, but now you’re all covered up 
in bed.” 

“ And — and numb.” 

“ Well, when you’re cold you’re apt to be numb, too, aren’t you? 
It’ll pass o£E when you’re warmer. Let’s go to sleep, Welby. Aren’t 
you sleepy? I am.” 

He drifted off, the discontent and discomfort of the moment for- 
gotten. The doctor looked at Veronique with increased attention. 

“ How did you know that there was a sensation of cold and numb- 
ness after an accident of this sort?” 

“Why. I didn’t!” 

“ Then how did you think of the right thing to say so quickly?” 

“ I said what seemed natural to reassure him, that’s "all.” 

“ Well, the next time he wakes you may find it harder. He may 
realize by then that he can’t move.” 

“Won’t he ever be able to move again. Dr. Foster?” 

The doctor walked over to the window and stood there looking 
down on the street. He did not see very much of what was passing 
beneath his eyes. He stood still was a long time. Then he forced 
himself to turn around. 

“ No,” he said. “ I don’t suppose he ever will. That is, freely. His 
head and arms and the upper part of his body, I hope. But nothing 
below that. At least, I’ve never seen a case of this kind where there 
was more of a recovery than that. Someone will have to tell him so 
in time. Probably it had better be you.” 

A nurse came down the corridor, her skirts crackling as she ap- 
proached. Welby Hunter was not the only man in the hospital who 
was critically injured. She had come to call Dr. Foster for another 
emergency. He was not gone very long, but when he hurried back 
he met Welby’s own nurse scurrying towards him carrying a basin 
and rumpled malodorous linen. There was something about her 
which suggested fright as well as disgust. 

“ He’s been terribly sick to his stomach,” she said. “ The usual 
nausea, you know. Now he’s crying. His wife says if anyone tries 
to go into the room until he stops she’ll shoot at sight. I’m afraid of 
that girl. Dr. Foster. There’s something uncanny about her.” 

“You’re right, there is,” Dr. Foster said dryly. " But you needn’t 
be afraid of her. You might try to copy her instead.” 

He went on, but he himself stopped at the threshold. The sound 
of Welby Hunter’s sobbing was terrible to hear. But the voice of 
Welby’s wife rose above it, without a break. 

“ Don’t say you tried to turn to me, Welby, and couldn’t. What 
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you mean is you couldn’t move. But that’s nothing. Because it 
would hurt you if you could. So it’s better that you can’t. You’ve 
been in an accident. There are lots of accidents, you know that. 
Almost everyone who hunts is in an acddent sooner or later. They 
don’t amount to anything, either, unless the men who are hurt 
really haven’t anyone to turn to. But you have. You can turn to 
me because I’m here, because I always will be. You don’t need to 
move to do that. It’s my chance now. I’ve come to you. I’ve come 
to you to stay,” 

All this, and much more. Dr. Foster had heard for himself. In 
fact, as he told Candace Himter, he had many moments of feeling 
he had heard as much as he could stand. But none of it had stilled 
his anxiety concerning Veronique’s ultimate fate. Only the visual- 
ization of the pitiful pilgrimage she had made would have done 
that — ^the pilgrimage which had begun on the day when she left 
Hunter’s Green in the morning, seething with rage, and returned to 
it late at night, stunned with shock. Her rebellion against her hus- 
band, her dd&anqe of her grandmother, her sympathy with Helen, 
her horror at Welby’s accident — all these had taken heavy toll 
physically, mentally add spiritually. But out of her wilfulness had 
come renunciation, out of her understanding loving-kindness, and 
out of the suffering strength. 

The growth, to be sure, had been gradual, the beginnings small 
and stumbling. In the course of the ride which larought her so 
irrevocably back to the scene she had sought to desert she could do 
Uttle more than pray and promise, haltingly, like a child; “ Please, 
God, don’t let him ^e! I’ll always feel it was my fault if he does, 
whether it reaUy was or not Don’t make ime a murderess 1 I promise 
I’ll do better from now on. I don’t know how, but I can learn. 
Truly I can. Truly I wiU 

Involuntarily she had remembered a little chapel near Ajaccio, 
where her father had often taken her when she was a child. She 
had not been to it or even thought of it for years. But suddenly she 
wished she could make her petition kneeling before the benign 
saints and the blinking lights that fronted its altar, instead of strain- 
ing forward from the leather seat of a speeding roadster. Probably 
it would mean more if she only could, she thought. There must be 
a chapel somewhere in the vicinity where she could go in time. She 
had never troubled to inquire, but now, as soon as possible, she 
would. Meanwhile, surely what she said would somehow reach the 
throne of grace and mercy, if it were sincere, if she showed that it 
was by doing the best she could. “ I will do the best I can. I’m a 
very wicked girl, but I’ll try. Honestly, God. Honestly I will.” 

That had been all at first. But little by little her resurgent fcdth, 
like her immature efforts, had taken more definite form. To be 
sure, she did not go to a chapel for a long time, or even try to do so; 
but tibat was because she did not leave Welby to go anywhere; and 
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as time went on her prayers became more articulate and the sus- 
tenance they gave her more secure. She found that they merged, 
easily and naturally, into periods of contemplation when she 
thought over the problems that confronted her and considered how 
best to meet them; and from these periods of contemplation came 
action, less and less wavering, less and less unreasoning, all the 
time. That was why she seemed to Dr. Foster so strangely immune 
to the anxiety which he himself felt. The deeds which were ap- 
parently so swift and decisive were actually the result of endless 
groping towards enlightened service. 

First of all, Veronique insisted on discussing Welby’s removal 
from the hospital with him as if he had been a well man, possessed 
of full powers of reasoning, instead of an invalid whose judgment 
must necessarily have become unbalanced through anguish. When 
he said, with pathetic eagerness, that he was willing to endure any- 
tliing if he could only go home, she assumed the responsibility for 
his transfer by ambulance and superintended this. Once back at 
Hunter’s Green, she installed him in the room which had always 
been his and whifch she had so briefly shared with him, insisting 
that it did not matter whether or not the nurses disapproved of the 
tester bed. It was the bed Welby hked, she said, the one he had 
slept on from childhood; he was ten times as comfortable in it and 
as happy in it as on one of those horrid, hard hospital cots. And it 
was much more important, both to her and to him, that Welby 
should be comfortable and happy than that the nurses should have 
an easy time of it; if the present ones could not manage, there must 
be others who could. Confronted with this ultimatum, the nurses 
decided that they could, after all, manage very well, and regarded 
young Mrs. Hunter with increased, though reluctant, respect. Hav- 
ing won this point, Veronique took up her own abode in a connect- 
ing room. She had no intention of breaking her promise to under- 
take no physical care of her husband until after her baby was born. 
But meanwhile she meant to carry out her expressed intention of 
finding out how it was done, so that later on she could do it her- 
self: and incidentally she also intended to see that no one else 
neglected it. If Welby’s wife were likely to show up at any moment, 
there was no danger that the day nurse would shirk or that the 
night nurse would nap. She did not make this point disagreeably, 
but she made it unmistakably, and again the nurses’ estimation of 
her went up a notch. 

She liked her new room very much, she told Welby. It would be 
ideal, both for her own impending confinement, and later on, when 
she was back in his, for the baby’s nursery. Dr. Foster, happening 
in when she was talking in this wise, motioned to her to accompany 
him wh^n he went downstairs ahd spoke to her rather sternly. 

'‘I’m ready to grant that you’ve been right about everything 
you’ve insisted on doing so far,” he said. " But you ought to know 
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it's folly to talk about sharing your husband's room again, or hav- 
ing your baby in the next one." 

“ I don't see why. You said yourself a nurse could sleep on the 
day-bed after we stopped having two, and the same one had to 
manage day and night duty both. If a nurse could sleep there 
pretty soon, I could later on. That is, if you think I'd bother Welby 
in the tester, I don't care which I sleep in myself. But I think 
Welby would feel a lot more like we were still married to each 
other if I slept somewhere in his room. In fact, he's told me that 
he would. We can settle the exact spot later on." 

“I didn't realize you’d talked aU this over with my patient 
already, without consulting me." 

He's your patient, but he's my husband. I talk everything over 
with him. I thought you found that out at the hospital. Naturally 
I don't do it when I see he's awfully tired, or in unusually great 
pain. But he likes to have me talk to him, especially at twilight. He 
says it ke^s him from lying there dreading the night that's ahead 
of him,” 


Dr.‘ Foster tried to make another severe remark, but it ended in 
a brief sympathetic bark. 

“ It's a lot harder for a man to be laid up than a girl,” Veronique 
went on, encouraged by this sound. "‘You must know that. He 
can't do anything with his hands, like knitting or fancy work, and 
the way he looks doesn't mean a thing to him either. My grand- 
mother makes one useless afghan after another when she’s under 
the weather, and I knew a girl once who broke her leg, and who 
managed to spend hours and hours over her nighties and her hair 
and her fingernails. Especially her fingernails. She had lacquer all 
over' everything, making colour combinations. Her nurses almost 
went crazy, but she had such a grand time that she nearly lost 
interest in getting up again — ^not quite, but nearly. Of course, she 
wasn't as badly off as Welby is, but you get the idea. Then if Welby 
cared anything about books, that would help. I could read aloud to 
him, until he was well enough to read himself. He never has 
though. But he does like to have me rattle on about anything that 
comes into my head during his better moments. And he likes to 
feel I'm in the room during the worst ones.” 

"" Well — ^I'll concede the possibility that you might sleep on the 
day-bed, a long time hence. But I siian't lend myself to any crazy 
scheme of staging an accouchement in the next room to a very sick 
man. He'd be wrung past all endurance by the consciousness of 
your suffering, I suppose it has occurred to you that you are going 
to suffer!” 

Oh yes ! It's occurred to Welby, too. But if he's close to me, 
while it's going on, the way he would have been if he'd been well, it 
won't be half so hard for him as it would be if he kept wondering 
what was happening.” 
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“ My dear child, I’m amazed that such a modem young woman 
as you are doesn’t realize that husbands were long ago eliminated 
from confinement scenes. That sort of thing belonged to the dark 
ages of midwifery.” 

“ Maybe. But Welhy’s awfully old-fashioned in lots of ways, Dr. 
Foster. He’s heard about other babies that were bom at Hunter’s 
Green, what happened when he was, and his father and his grand- 
father and so on. He’s always wanted to know what happened when 
his son was bom. So he’s going tof. I’m not going to the hospital, 
where he couldn’t even see the baby for two or three weeks after it 
wa.<! bom. And you needn’t suggest that I’d get more scientific care 
at the hospital either. I know I would — ^the way Welby did. And 
just look how he’s improved since I got him home I ” 

Since this was undeniably tme. Dr. Foster gave no answer 
beyond another short bark. 

“ And you needn’t suggest that I should move into some room 
down at the other end of the hall, so that Welby won’t hear me 
scream. I’m not going to scream. You wait and see.” 

As if dismissing a closed subject, Veronique began to talk about 
Christmas plans. She said she meant to hang up the family stocks 
ings around the fireplace in Welby’s room, and to set the tree in 
the comer where his tallboy usually stood. It would be easy enough 
to move the tallboy out into the haU for a few days. Mrs. Hunter, 
who had naturally postponed her round of visits as a result of the 
accident, was now considering the feasibility of making them after 
aU. She would stay at Himter’s Green for Christmas, and she 
entered good-naturedly into Veronique’s plans for celebrating it, 
but after the New Year she thought she would be on her way. 

“ It isn’t as if this weren’t going on and on forever,” she said to 
Veronique one evening, when a hypodermic had assured Welby’s 
rest for the next few hours, and the other two sat talking in the 
gun-room. "I can’t very well spend the rest of my life here just 
because Welby has got to. I don’t think he expects me to. Do you, 
Ronnie?” 

“I’m sure he doesn’t. He asked me just yesterday when you 
were going. He didn’t say ‘if.’ ” 

“ Well — ^I never was any good in a sick-room,” Mrs. Hunter went 
on, slightly discomfited by something in Veronique’s voice. “ And 

with two nurses and you By the way, has Dr. Foster told you 

when he th inks you can get along with one nurse?” 

“ Yes. When I’m on my feet again, after the baby’s bom.” 

“ That’s a long time yet to go on paying those fantastic salaries. 

I don’t see where the money’s coming from.” 

“ I don’t either. But I’ll scare it up somehow.” 

“ Well, you’ve been resourceful so far. I’ll say that for you. I 
never would have believed you could get so much for that fancy 
roadster of yours. And you’ve been a darn good sport about every- 



thing. I didn’t think you had it in you. But it’ll be mighty lonely 
for you here after I’m gone. I’m afraid. I liven up die scene a 
little, if I do say so.” 

“ I can have company, if I want to,” Veronique said, disregarding 
both compliments. “ Helen Morton would be glad to come down 
any time. And Isabel Windsor, too.” 

“ Helen Morton is a nice litde thing,” Candace conceded gener- 
ously. “But I fail to understand why everyone is so crazy about 
Isabel. She never had the courage of her convictions about any- 
thing. By anything, of course, I mean Giles Arnold especially. First 
she was afraid to marry him. A nd then after she was married to 
someone else she was afraid to be his mistress. I think women like 
that deserve all they get.” 

“ What do they get?” inquired Veronique, with genuine interest. 

“Why, nothing. Absolutely nothing.” 

“ Bttt why was she afraid to marry him?” 

' “ She was afraid of being poor,” Candace said contemptuously. 
“ You can always charge things and put biUs under your mattress 
afterwards. At least you can do it for a long time, and then you can 
usually manage to pay something on account, or you can go into 
bankruptcy in an unobtrusive way. But Isabel didn’t seem to think 
of that. Her people were the very most primitive ‘ c^-ve dwellers ’ in 
Washington, but none of them had a red cent, She'd soiimped, an(i 
saved, and seen scrimping and saving gohigrqa aU a^oun^ twdl 
she was sixteen or seventeen,^ and the.loveiiiiBstriGokuag girl yf^foa^ 
imagine. Then she went over to Annapolis for her first June Week 
and niet Giles, who was a lieutenant a^ ev^ything else that is the 
answer to love’s young dream. Ekcept rich. She kept making late 
dates with him after the poor midshipman who had invited her 
over there had been sent ofiE to bed, and things got very intense. 
But her Hmily put the screws on, and after a gi^t many fireworks 
and endless delays and rivers of tears, she gave him up, and married 
Stephen Windsor, who had millions and delirium tremens. If you 
think Welby didn’t know how to hold his liquor, you ought to have 
seen Stephen Windsor just once. Not that you’re ever likely to now.” 

“ I never said Welby didn’t know how to hold his liquor. What 
are you talking about?” 

“My mistake. Well, just then I was talking about Isabel and 
Stephen and Giles. The year after Stephen and Isabel were married, 
Giles inherited a million himself from an uncle who had gone to 
the Klondike in the first gold rush and that no one had ever heard 
of since.” 

“ But why didn’t Isabel divorce Stephen, if he was such a bum, 
and marry Giles after all?” 

“Well, in those days a divorcee was still supposed to be very 
detrimental to a young oflScer’s career. I don’t know that Giles 
asked her to do that. He was crazy about her but he was crazy 
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about his career, too. Besides, all her family were very High Church* 
They put the screws on again. And eventually I suppose Isabel and 
Giles took it for granted that their relationship wasn’t to be mar- 
riage. They were agreed as to what it shouldn’t be, but not as to 
what it should be. Giles wanted what any man would want, under 
the circumstances, and Isabel wanted to stop just short of that with 
an amitie amoureuse, I’ve got to admit that I think Isabel won out. 
How she’s held on to him so long, on that basis, I can’t imagine. A 
lot of the most attractive Naval officers I’ve known have been roped 
in by the worst nitwits and the biggest pills you could ever hope to 
find, even if you looked for them. There seems to be something 
about the wearers of brass buttons that makes them easy prey as a 
rule, whereas an iceman with nothing but hair on his chest can 
defend himself. But any number of knock-outs have pined after 
Giles in vain. He’s always been faithful to his Cythera, after his 
fashion."' 

^‘Is he still?” 

Why, yes, I suppose so. What makes you ask?” 

“Nothing. Except that Helen gets letters every now and then 
from Zoe Wing ” 

“You mean that red-headed girl that made a by-line with her 
Zephyr?” 

^"Yes. She’s abroad now, you know, writing more of those Zephyr 
articles. She crossed on the same boat with Giles, and I gather that 
he took quite a tumble for her. Not that I know anything about it. 
But most men do. Bob Morton did. And Zoe writes as if Giles took 
her out on the town every now and then.” 

“ Well, if there’s anything in it, that would be a body blow for 
Isabel, after all these years. Don’t forget to tell me, Ronnie, if you 
hear anything else. You’ll write to me regularly, won’t you, while 
I’m gone?” 

“ Oh yes. I’ll write to you regularly.” 

Candace glanced at her, half curiously and half sympathetically. 
“It’s too bad you can’t get away yourself for a while,” she said 
casually. “ I suppose you’d like to. It would be only natural that 
you should.” 

“I haven’t thought about such a thing. I’m getting to like it 
here a lot.” 

“ Well, as I said before, you’ve certainly been a good sport about 
everything. I hand it to you, Ronnie.” 

Ronnie had told one of her few “ lavender lies ” when she said 
she never even thought about getting away. Inevitably she had her 
moments of inner revolt and deep desperation. But no one, except 
Father Flynn, the wiry little priest from Winchester, ever knew 
this, and no one except Dabney Turberville, the local Master of 
Fox Hound^ ever guessed it. And both the priest’s knowledge and 
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due sportsman’s intuition helped her over the hard places which 
Candace instinctively skirted. And meanwhile Veromque kept her 
word about writing, doing this, as she did everything else, with the 
dogged determination which mysteriously paved the way to 
pleasant ease. 

It was amazing, too, to find how much there was to write about. 
Candace had charged her to keep an alert eye on the servants, 
which was more than she did herself. But Veronique made a 
conscientious effort to supervise them, and to let her mother- 
in-law know the results. “They all drink too much, except good 
old Susie,” Candace had told her. “I mean, they drink more 
than we do, if they can get it. Cleo and Fiorine are both flighty, 
and Uncle Tam is a regular old toper. You’ll have to lock up the 
liquor, every night, after you’ve finished with it yourself.” Veronique 
had decided that it would perhaps be tactful not to tell Candace 
that she did not intend to get it out at all, hut this was the plan she 
adopted, with surprisingly good results. She made a substantial 
saving, and with a sober mistress in charge of supplies the negroes 
began to behave themselves. Veronique reported hnancial curtail- 
ment and domestic order, without going into details about the 
methods, and Candace read her reports with approval combined 
with astonishment. 

Besides writing about the conduct of the servants, Veronique 
wrote about the condition of the estate. On days when the weather 
was good she walked in the gardens and the orchards, for Dh 
Foster was most insistent that she must have air and exercise. It 
was lovely outdoors. The box and the magnolias never lost their 
glossy green. Even when snow feU their verdure glistened through 
it, and the tiny fallen box leaves made a tawny carpet which no 
white blanket ever wholly concealed. The ivy which mantled the 
stone house and wreathed the syacomore trees was green, too. 
Veronique broke off branches of it and took it into Welby’s room, 
where she put it into dear glass jars. She could see the beauty in 
the box and the magnolias and the ivy from the beginning and 
soon she began to see it even in bare branches and wind-swept 
terraces. She tried to express her joy in this discovery, first in talk- 
ing to Welby, and then in writing to Candace. She asked eager 
questions, too, on subjects which had never interested her before. 
Why had the key to the garden tomb been thrown away? What 
was the meaning of the " secret statue,” placed where boughs hung 
over it and hedges hemmed it in? In answering, Candace gave her 
one version of these stories through her letters and Welby another, 
as Veronique sat with him in the twilight. Finally she said, laugh- 
ingly, that when Zoe Wing came back from Europe they must have 
her dash down in her Zephyr so that she could write about these 
romantic features of Hunter’s Green. But at the moment Veronique 
did not invite anyone after all. She was content without company. 
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As a matter of fact, however, she had a good deal of it. Her 
neighbours dropped in on her more and more frequently, and 
though they never stayed long, because they sensed her reluctance 
to sit apart from Welby, she felt their friendliness. This was especi- 
ally true in the case of Dabney Turberville, who was one of her 
most faithful visitors. His father had been American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and his early life had been spent almost entirely 
in England, where he had hunted from youth up. Now that he 
had returned to his native heath, he spent most of his time in 
the same way. As Candace expressed it, he was “ pictorially per- 
fect when he drifted in, his pink coat unbuttoned over his leather 
waistcoat, his crop and gloves held lightly in a long lean hand. 
His picturesque aspect and the frequency of his visits gave Veron- 
ique the excuse that she needed for putting on a pretty dress 
and fluffing up her hair and giving extra touches to her make-up 
and hands. It did something, to her morale to get ready, with 
normal youthful vanity, for male company. Welby thought she 
looked beautiful no matter what she had on, or how little atten- 
tion she paid to the details of meticulous grooming; in time this 
very fact might have made her careless about them or caused 
her to feel that they were futile and silly. However, she knew 
that Dabney Turberville's standards about such things were not 
only high but exacting, and his unconcealed, though restrained, 
appreciation of her appearance kept her wholesomely buoyed up. 
He drank very little. But he loved to sit in front of a fire, nursing 
a glass from which he barely sipped, and toasting his polished boots 
on the fender. He was not a talkative man, and when he did speak 
his conversation centred almost entirely on hunting topics. But 
his silences were warm and unstrained, and he brought the atmo- 
sphere of fresh fields and frosty air into the house with him. He 
gave Veronique a sense of permanence and invigoration. And he 
declined to countenance her aversion to his own avocation. 

** WeVe missed having you with us this year. But by autumn you 
ought to be in fine form.” 

Mr. Turberville, I’ve never hunted and Tm never going to. I’ve 
always hated horses. And now, after what’s happened to 
Welby ” 

Dabney Turberville put down his already neglected glass, and 
clasped his fine hands loosely together in front of him, as he leaned 
forward towards the fire. “ I was afraid you’d feel that way,” he 
said. “ That’s why I brought up the subject. Because you mustn’t. 
You must manage to give Welby vicariously the joy he’d have 
normally had out of life by learning to love this country and aU 
that it stands for yourself. By riding regularly to hounds. By 
bringing home the brush. By gathering your neighbours in 
for hunt breakfasts, and speeding them on their way with stirrup- 
cups.” 



Veronique stirred, rebelliously, in her seat, but she did not 
answer. 

“ And by going further than that. By teadiing your child to do 
it, too. You don’t mind having me speak about the baby, do you? 
We’re all so tremendously pleased.” 

“1 don’t mind having you speak about it and I’m glad you’re 
pleased. But I’ll never let my child ride.” 

“ Won’t you? Not even to ^ve Welby his own youth back again? 
Not even to let him see the future of Hunter’s Green as a strong 
symbol?” 

Again she made no direct answer and, after a moment’s silence, 
the talk drifted into other chaimels. But the next time that Father 
Flynn, her other most frequent visitor, came in to see her, she 
asked him a direct question. 

“ Do you think I’m a coward. Father?” 

“ A coward, my daughter? No. I should have called you singu- 
larly brave.” 

‘H’m afraid that Dabney Turberville thinks I’m a coward. 
Because I’ve said I’d never let my child ride.” 

“ Ah Well, I believe the time will come when you will lose 

your hatred for horses, as you’ve lost your hatred for so many 
other things. And never ils a very long time. You told me when I 
first went to see you at the hospital that you never went to church 
any more. But you were there last Simday.” 

“ I didn’t suppose you saw me.” 

“The church was not so overcrowded that it was hard," the 
priest said a little ruefully. “ And I was glad to see you there. So 
glad that I cannot help teUing you so.” 

“I shouldn’t suppose you’d want a black sheep like me in your 
flock.” 

“Black? Are you black? I can see nothing black about you 
except your hair, which is your crowning glory, and your eyes, 
which have a tender light in them when you speak of your hus- 
band. Have you perhaps merely strayed a little? There is a very 
beautiful story in the Bible about a sheep that strayed. The shep- 
herd wanted it very much. So much that he left all the others to 
go in search of it.” 

“Yes, I remember. But, Father, I’ve been a very bad girl. And 
a very bad Catholic, too. I haven’t been to Confession or to Com- 
munion since I can remember.” 

“ It would be a simple matter for you to go first to one and then 
to the other at any time.” 

“It sounds simple. I did confess — ^in a different way — ^to Dr. 
Foster. But it would be harder to do it to you.” 

“I would try to see that it was not too hard. And I think that 
the hard things may be like the things you have hated. I tbink 
that little by little they will disappear.” 
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It was because she found that Father Flynn was right about the 
things she had hated that she was able, in time, to take his word 
about the things that were hard. She went to the stables and the 
kennels every day, so that she could tell Welby what was happening 
there and so that she could write intelligent reports to her mother- 
in-law, and presently she found that this was not an ordeal but a 
pleasure. She learned the names of the horses and dogs very quickly; 
more slowly she learned the animals’ general characteristics and 
their surprisingly individualistic traits. She was touched and aston- 
ished when she found that they recognized her, that they revealed 
gladness at her approach, that they were actually growing attached to 
her. She mentioned this rather shyly to Welby, and then found her- 
self stricken by the wistful, patient look that had come into his eyes. 

“Listen,” she said hurriedly. “When you’re better we’H go 
together to see the horses and the dogs.” 

He turned his head away from her, and she knew he did it 
because he did not want her to see that his eyes were wet. She went 
stubbornly on. 

“ Yes, we will,” she insisted. “ I’ve been thinking, Welby, about 
a special sort of wheel-chair that I believe could be built for you. 
I’ve drawn a sketch of one. I’ve shown it to Dr. Foster and he 
thinks it has possibilities. He’s going to talk to another doctor 
about it, to a specialist. If they agree that it might work he’s going 
to have it made. You couldn’t use it right away, of cotirse, but by 

and by I can put the baby into it, too, beside you, and whed 

you both.” 

There was no movement at all on the piUow now. Welby could 
not bear to look at her or to have her look at him. 

“ Besides,” she went on, “ I’ve been wondering Of course, it 

would be awfully hard to part with any of them, when you’re so 
fond of them. But thoroughbreds have value, haven’t they? You 
don’t have to keep them just for pleasure, do you, and depend 
entirely on the orchards for income? I mean, I don’t know any- 
thing at all about breeding, but couldn’t you teach me? So that I 
could sell some of the puppies, that is if I were sure they would 
have good homes Or develop a stud farm Or some- 
thing And then when I could wheel you out to see what I was 

doing, you could advise me. We would be partners. We could share 
our profits and our losses.” 

This time Welby did turn his head. And somehow he managed, 
for the first time, to reach for her hand. 

“ Our profits and our losses,” he said imder his breath. 
“Partners Oh, Ronnie 1” 

He did not seem to mind any more having her see that his eyes 
were wet. 

On the very bad days, when she could not walk in the orchards 
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and gardens, and when even her visits to the cold kennels and 
stables were curtailed, she wandered about the house. Hitherto 
she h^ spent most of her spare time in the gun-room, leaving it 
only Sely for the fine library which opened out of it or the great 
double drawing-rooms on the further side of the spacious entrance 
hall, embellished with landscape paper, which ran straight through 
the house. The family portraits, the period furniture, the damask 
draperies and Aubusson rugs, the great globes and ancient musty 
volumes — ^these had never “ said ” anything to her before. Now she 
began to inspect them, first to make sure that Uncle Ben and Cleo 
were caring for them properly and then to regard them in another 
practical light which merged into her tardy appreciation. 

“ Welby,” she said one evening, when she was sitting beside him 
in the twilight as he loved to have her, “I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t open this house to tourists. No — ^wait a minute. I don’t 
mean to have theBMtay here. At least, not now, though that might 
come later on. I mean just to have them drop in to see the ground 
floor. We could put up a sign at the outer gate and stick a notice 
in the papers. We’d have to think up something short and snappy 
for the sign, but the notice could read something like this : ‘ The 
Coimtess Veronica will be pleased to receive visitors at Hunter’s 
Green from four to six every afternoon. A nominal charge of two 
dollars will be made for a personally conducted tour through the 
historic rooms and beautifid gardens. Tea on the terrace, a dollar 
extra.’ ” 

“ Ronnie, I can’t have you capitalizing your name and commer- 
cializing my home like that I” r 

“Wouldn’t it be better than losing our home, Welby? We’ve 
got to think now of saving it for our son, not only of enjoying it 
ourselv^. And the interest on those mortgages is pretty steep. I 
want to get rid of it, or at least reduce it, as soon as I can. Of 
course, we don’t need to decide right away. I can’t very well act 
the elegant hostess with my present figure 1 But I think I’ve got a 
good idea there, Welby, really I do. I can just see bloated bond- 
holders goggling at Great-Aunt Penelope’s portrait and Grandpa 
Courtney’s toddy warmer.” 

She gave him fiuther food for thought, even though she got no 
definite answer out of him. And as she continued her explorations 
she found more and more material on which to work. There was a 
cabinet in the disused front drawing-room which was full of little 
ornaments and trinkets — an “apostle’s spoon” which, allegedly, 
had once belonged to Henry VIII, two scent bottles in the shape of 
snails, a snuff-box made of “ cameo glass ” and an inkstand made of 
“ vaseline glass,” an end of the day bowl. She brought them up to 
Welby’s bedside one by one and asked him to tell her about them; 
and as she did so, with pride and pleasure, she repeated her sugges- 
tion that in the spring they must ask Zoe Wing to come down. 
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'‘People like to read about antiques that have stories to them, 
she said practically. "" Editors pay money for such stories, too. If 
Zoe foimd things to write about in our house, she might give us a 
commission when she sold the stories. Is there a story about ^is, 
too?’^ ^ 

" This ” was a bracelet, her latest find. It was not with the scent 
bottles and the snuff-box and the other objects which were in plain 
view in the cabinet. It was in a little drawer at the back, which 
Veronique did not discover for some time. It was made in a wide 
band, worn very thin, but studded with precious stones on the out- 
side and engraved on the inside with initials, a date and a motto. 

“‘R. H. — ^A. B. — 1677 V’ she read aloud. “'Memory more true 
than mine.’ Do you know what that means, Welby?” 

“Yes. R. H. was Ronald Hunter — ^the first Hunter to come to 
this country. He lived in Tidewater, Virginia, and went from there 
to Charlottesville and then on to Staunton and. up the Valley. It 
was his great-grandson who built this house. A. B. was Althea 
Bainbridge, an ancestress of Stewart’s. He and I are more or less 
related, like most Virginians. Ronald and Althea were lovers.” 

“ Yes, so I supposed. But which one was it that had the 'truer 
memory?” 

“ She did. They were promised to each other when they were 
both very young, just kids really. Then she stayed behind in Tide 
water when he first struck out for the Valley, because her family 
thought she wasn’t old enough to face the ' perils of the wilderness 
and the pangs of childbirth.’ She begged him to take her, anyway; 
she said she wasn’t afraid of either one. In fact, she ran off and 
joined him. But he took her back to her own people. I reckon they 
had him scared about her, even if she wasn’t scared about herself. 
Or maybe he really didn’t want to be bothered With her. She 
wasn’t as pretty then as she was later on — ^there’s a picture of her, 
taken when she was a child, rather prim-looking, wearing a muslin 
cap that covered her curls. And it was mighty rough going in those 
days. Anyhow, he struck out secretly with some other men after 
he’d got her back home, and didn’t give her a chance to make a 
fuss about it. There wasn’t a woman among the lot of them.” 

“ I think the men were old meanies not to take them.” 

“ That’s one way of looking at it. But there were a good many 
Indians around in those days, adding to the above-mentioned perils. 
Of course, some of them were warriors, and, on the other hand, a 
good many of them were girls. Ronald and his companions did 
what you might expect under the circumstances : they killed off 
as many of the men as they could and kept as many of the women 
as they could get. He didn’t go back to Tidewater for twelve years. 
Naturally, there wasn’t much communication in those days, so he’d 
hardly heard from Althea in the meantime. But he found she was 
still waiting for him.” 
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Did lie really want her after all that time? Or did he marry 
her just because he felt he had to?” 

Oh, he wanted her I He wanted her a good deal more than he 
had^ the first place. She'd grown very beautiful and had staved off 
any ifumber of suitors during his absence. But he was in a very hot 
spot. Because, you see, he'd acquired an Indian family and he 
(udn't quite know what to do about that.” 
what did he do?” 

Finally, he told Althea. And she decided to marry him just the 
same. Not to prove that she could. She wanted him, too. He gave 
her that bracelet for a wedding present.” 

‘‘ So they were married and lived happily ever afterwards?” 

They Hved happily for about a year. Then she was attacked by 
the Indians when Ronald was away from home. Out of revenge. 
Somehow she shielded her baby imtil help came. But she was so 
badly wounded that she died soon afterwards.” 

So it wasn sad story after all?” 

1 Reckon most love-stories are sad, if you know all the facts and 
follow them through to the end.” 

Ours isn't. It's a grand story.” 

On the tenth of March, when the lawn was already studded with 
crocuses and jonquils were shooting up in the bare beds bordering 
the grass, there was a sudden unseasonable snowstonh. Veroniqut, 
caught in it during the course of her walk, stopped long enotighHo 
pick a few of the brave little blossoms, and brought them to Wdlby 
with the snow still on their petals and great flakes of it on her dark 
hair. He looked at her with admiration mingled with fond concern 
as she arranged them around the room, where long sprays of for- 
sythia and mzz;y pussy-willows were already rising from the clear 
glass jars which earlier in the winter had been filled with ivy and 
with holly. 

You’re not wet, are you, Ronnie? Or cold?” 

'' Not a bit cold and only the least bit wet. I'll change, though, 
if it'll make you feel any easier.” 

Well, you know, just now 

Yes. I'll go. It's funny, isn't it, that the baby should be late? 
Dr. Foster says first babies often are. But it's such luck, in this case. 
If he's three weeks late, and Dr. Foster says he's three weeks early 
— ^why, there won't be anything to talk about. We'll have made an 
honest infant out of him after all. Just think of the disappoint- 
ment for Grandma and her cronies!” 

She went out of the room laughing. When she came back 
she had taken ofE her tweeds and had on a loose robe made of 
crimson silk. Her cheeks were nearly as red as its rich folds, 
and she was still laughing, as if something had amused her very 
much. 
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“We may not have quite that much margin. But we have 
enough. I’m going to telephone Dr. Foster, Welby.” 

“Now?” 

Yes, now. But I’U be back. Don’t worry.” 

It was not until after midnight that she finally left his room for 
good. In the intervening hours she had been back and forth, put- 
ting things to rights, giving final orders, making final arrangements. 
Welby had grown comfortably drowsy in the meanwhile. Some- 
times as she came and went he was hardly conscious of it. When 
she leaned over him for the last time to kiss him good-night as 
usual, there was still some colour in her face, and though she was 
not laughing any more, she was smiling. 

“ The door may be closed for just a little while, Welby, because 
I’ll probably have a few whiffs of ether, and I don’t want the smell 
to bother you. But it won’t be for long. I’ll call to you myself when 
it’s over.” 

“Yes, Ronnie.” 

“ And Dr. Foster will bring the baby in and put it right down 
beside you where you can touch it.” 

“Yes, Ronnie.” 

“ But now you must get some sleep because it’s very late, and 
you haven’t slept soundly so far tonight. You’ve just dozed. Dr. 
Foster is going to give you something. We both need our own 
private brand of dope to help us through, don’t we?” 

“Yes, Ronnie.” 

“Is there anything special you want to say to me before I go?” 

“ Yes, Ronnie, Something very special. I want to say I love you 
dearly.” 

“ And there’s something very special I want to say to you. I love 
you, Welby. I love you dearly, too.” 

It was not a good-night kiss that they gave each other. It was 
a kiss that meant they were pledged for all eternity. 

Welby must have slept more deeply than at any time since the 
accident. When he began to wake at last he drifted back into semi- 
slumber and then into semi-wakefulness easily several times. It was 
very still. Somewhere in the room, he knew, his nurse must be 
sitting watching over him. But he could not see her, and he kept 
forgetting about her almost as soon as he remembered her. 

At last he became aware that daylight had come, and he realized, 
with a pang, what had happened. He had slumbered through 
Veronique’s hours of anguish; he had not shared her suffering, even 
vicariously. Then suddenly he knew that she had meant, all along, 
to spare him in this way, by giving him the illusion of communion 
with her, while actually she fought her fight alone. But when he 
turned his head he saw that the door leading into her room was 
open. It had still been open when he went to sleep, so he had never 
seen it shut The closeness was not all illusion after all. 
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Beyond the door he could see Veronique's bed and Veronique 
lying on it. Her colour was gone now, and her smile. She was as 
white as the sheets against which she lay, and her lips were only 
a line in her face. The silence deepened, and a great fear clutched 
at his heart. Then, as if he had called her, Veronique opened her 
eyes and spoke to him. 

"‘WeVe got a beautiful boy, Welby. He’s having his first hath 
now, and then he’ll be in to see you. He’s big and strong; you’ll be 
delighted with him. And my, but you’ll be proud the first time 
you see him on a horse 1” 



CHAPTER Vm 

Before they left for Europe in the spring, Isabel and Helen 
motored over to Hunter’s Green to see Veronique and the baby. 

Veronique had not asked them to do so; it was Isabel who sug- 
gested it, and when her note arrived Veronique answered it cordi- 
ally and promptly. But she had still not reached the point where 
she felt impelled to take the initiative in seeking companionship. 
Her days were so crowded, her hours of repose so brief and broken, 
that she lived through them as she could and as they came, without 
cluttering them any further. 

She had make a quick recovery after her baby’s birth, and she 
was amply able to nurse him. Her milk was abundant, and the 
supply showed no signs of abating after she was up and about 
She had insisted, from the beginning, that Welby’s nurses would 
have to do double duty during the confinement period; and when 
the little boy was a few week^s old she dismissed the one whom 
she had found the less capable and obliging of the two, reminding 
Dr. Foster that she had intended, all along, to help take care of 
Welby herself as soon as she could. In fact, by fall, whai the 
baby was weaned and the weather temperate, she meant to asstune 
the entire responsibility for the care of both her husband and her 
child. 

“You’ll never be able to do it, never in the world,” Dr. Foster 
told her emphatically. “You might manage one or the other, if 
you put your back to it. As I see you mean to. But a helpless 

infan t and a helpless man at the same time It can't be done. 

You’ll neglect one or the other or else kill yourself.” 

“I shan’t do anything of the sort,” Veronique retorted. “I’m 
teaching Susie as fast as I learn myself. I think she’ll make a very 
good practical nurse. Coloured women have a natural gift for nurs- 
ing; they’re kind and patient and devoted. Why, you know your- 
self that Southern mammies were famous all over the world! 
Susie was Welby’s mammy when he was a little boy, and she’s been 
simply aching to be allowed to ‘ do ’ for him. Besides, she worships 
Ben.” 

Ben was a new name in Hunter history. Veronique had again 
shown her disinclination towards conforming with tradition when 
it came to christening her son. If there had been any good nick- 
name for Welby, she said, she would have wished to name the baby 
after his father; since there was not, and two Welbys would cause 
confusion, she wanted to name him Benedetto for her own father. 
There was a delightful way of shortening that, and it meant a great 
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deal more to her than Courtney or Hugh or Godfrey, or any of the 
other names she could find in the family genealogy, which she 
actually consulted with some care. Moreover, she thought a Cor- 
sican touch would liven up the annals of all those stuffy old Vir- 
ginian squires. She made the comment laughingly, without malice, 
and Welby laughed too and upheld her in her wish, which, he 
said, was a reasonable one. He did not raise any objection, either, 
when she told him she wanted the baby baptized almost immedi- 
ately by Father Flynn, and Father Flynn in turn said that imder 
all the circumstances — ^the distance from a church and the in- 
clement weather and so on — ^there was no reason why the ceremony 
should not take place at Welby’s bedside, which it did, witn 
Veronique propped up in a wing chair by the hearthstone, and no 
witnesses except the sponsors and the servants. 

The French Ambassador and his wife motored over from Wash- 
ington to act as godparents, and so did Victorio Fopiano, the Italian 
attache, whose attentions to Candace Hunter were still unabated. 
But, in ^ite of the handsome presents they brought and the im- 
pressive showing they made, Candace was greatly displeased. A 
christening to her meant a large hilarious party, with quantities of 
the best champagne flowing freely and the most secluded seats in 
the garden all occupied. In fact, Veronique had never seen her 
mother-in-law’s good nature crack as badly as it did over the ar- 
rangements for the simple baptism. But; as she pointed outjr there 
were enough bills hidden under the mattitsses? already without 
trying to stuff in any more, and Candace • had liot eroa been down 
to see the baby before everything was all settled, and, after all, 
Welby was satisfied and he Was tne person to decide. He was the 
master of Hunter’s Green. 

Candace raised her eyebrows when this conversation took place, 
and she referred to it, rather resentfully, when she next met Isabel 
Windsor. The two saw each other fairly often, for Isabel was still 
regularly engaged in pouring “ enough tea to swim to China in ” at 
the most distinctive gatherings, and Candace was still sojourning in 
Washington, having succeeded in making her round of visits “last” 
even longer than she had dared to hope at first. She had seen no 
reason for abbreviating these, until the spring weather was settled, 
or — as she did not hesitate to add — all the confusion caused by a 
confinement in the house was over. She accepted Isabel’s congratu- 
lations with a wry smile and an evasive manner, and it did not take 
Isabel long to guess that she was not enthusiastic about being 
publicly labelled as a grandmother. Isabel was indignant with 
Candace, but when she arrived at Hunter’s Green and spoke to 
Veronique about the episode, Veronique only laughed. 

“ Well, after all, it’s natural, isn’t it, Isabel? You see, Candace 
has always told everybody that she was married when she was ‘ a 
mere child ’ and she does look awfully young, considering. Then 
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she and Welby were never seen much together in Washington. 1 
used to think it was accidental; now I suppose it wasn’t. Most of 
her cronies and admirers got the idea that he was just a little boy, 
sent away to school at a ridiculously early age, because she felt that 
‘ without a man in the house ’ she couldn’t cope with him. Heaven 
knows there were always plenty of men in the house, in one capacity 
or another. But I suppose that’s beyond the point. Anyway, Welby 
slid through college and began to play around himself before her 
friends noticed it. Then suddenly he was a father, when they’d still 
been picturing him in knickerbockers, or even rompers for all I 
know. Of course, there are some strange cases of precocity, but 
stiU 

“ Veronique, you’re incorrigible.” 

“ Maybe so. Do you know, Isabel; I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
Candace got married again? I think she’s felt sort of restless and 
dissatisfied this winter. You know she and my grandmother and 
Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Burgess have always spent a lot of time 
together, lunching and playing bridge and gossiping at each other’s 
houses once a week. They’ve done it for years, and by the ti m e 
they’d parted at the end of the afternoon they’d torn everything 
and everybody in Washington to pieces; then they went home lick- 
ing their chops over the mutilated remains. I spoiled aU that for 
Candace, because, of course, neither she nor Grandma cOuld very 
well talk about me and the other two were dying to. I understand 
dear Grandma got around the situation by saying she understood 
Candace wasn’t going up to town this winter. Anyway, before 
Candace got there she invited Mrs. Minnie Stack, that flat-faced 
widow from Iowa, to make up the foursome. It’s wonderful how 
the supply of widows from the Middle West holds out, isn’t it? I 
understand this one raised hogs.” 

“ No, Veronique. Her husband raised com.” 

“ Well, she fed the com to the hogs, didn’t she? Something like 
that? Not that it matters. I hear she goes to luncheons wearing 
sweeping velvet dresses, plumed hats and crown jewels. Not that 
this matters either. But she was all installed in the sacred circle by 
the time Candace arrived to make her first visit at Mrs. Burgess’, 
and the old vulture coughed and choked while she was trying to 
tell Candace that she would have to find a new way to amuse htr- 
self on Wednesdays while the foursome was going on.” 

“ Ronnie, you’re getting your metaphors mixed. Vultures don’t 
cough and choke.” 

“ I bet they do. Anyway, Candace found herself a new beau to 
spend her Wednesdays with. I think myself she’s beaten the vul- 
tures at their own game. I bet she gets him for good before summer 
and goes off on a honeymoon, while they’re still cackling and claw- 
ing at the cards. More power to her. I like Candace, Isabel, I really 
do. She’s got lots of good points. L^t’s go upstairs, shaU we? I can 
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hear the kid yelling his head ofiE. It's time I fed him. And I know 
Welby's had a grand gossip with Helen, but I mustn't let him get 
too tired. He’ll take a little nap while we’re at luncheon, and then 
afterwards he can talk to you.” 

Veronique took the stairs in a series of bounds, and Isabel, mount- 
ing them more slowly and rather thoughtfully, found her already 
lifting the baby from his old-fashioned cradle when she herself 
entered the nursery. The howls had ceased; the baby was crowing 
now, and gurgling, as his mother tossed him in the air. Veronique 
changed him capably and deposited him in Isabel's lap while she 
went to wash her hands. He stared up at Isabel with large trustful 
eyes, grasping at a gold chain she was wearing, and kicking vigor- 
ously under the knitted blanket that covered him; finally, sensing 
her friendliness, he smiled and began to thrash around as if every- 
thing in life were a great joke. By the time his mother returned he 
was chuckling audibly. Veronique was obliged to pry him loose 
from the chain, which was tightly clutched in his fists and fast 
approaching his mouth, before she could draw him away from 
Isabel. Then taking him in her arms she sat down in a low rocker 
and unfastened her dress. 

Isabel watched her with increasing astonishment and perplexity. 
She had been immediately struck, upon her arrival at Hunter's 
Green, with the change in Veronique's bearing and manner. Despite 
the swiftness with which she moved, and the ease of her attitude, 
the girl had gained immeasurably in dignity. Het a^uraiice 
now seemed to spring less from boldness than from poise which 
was partly* natural and partly cultivated; Isabel had the feeling 
that it would be immune to almost any form of attack. Veronique 
spoke less slangily than had formerly been her habit, and her 
speech revealed keen perception; her occasional lapses into the 
vernacular of brazen or gilded youth seemed more or less inten- 
tional, as if they were surrounded by quotation marks; actually she 
spoke fluently and well. All this had not failed to make a favourable 
impression; but it was not nearly as poignant as the impression she 
made with her baby. She had let her hair grow during the winter 
because she had not been able to get out sufficiently often to keep 
it properly trained; it was long enough now to knot in the back, 
above the nape of her neck, and it swept away from a central part 
in thick, crisp waves which framed her face. The glowing colour 
in her cheeks merged gradually into a softer tint; her throat was 
tinged with rose in a way that made it look warm, but below that 
her skin was increasingly snowy. She was deep-bosomed, as became 
a new-made mother; but she had not taken on weight or grown 
clumsy. Ihe fullness of her breasts only accentuated the slimness 
of her waist and the grace of her posture. The baby fed lustily, 
kneading with his hands as he did so. He was heavy, but Veronique 
held him without effort. She sat watching him raptly, her head 
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bent and her limbs relaxed, all the separate parts of her being in 
complete harmony with each other. She seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of the bared beauty of both body and spirit which she 
revealed until she glanced up and saw Isabel looking at her. Then 
she flushed. But she did not cover her breast or avert her gaze. 

Aren’t you sorry you haven’t a child?” she inquired suddenly. 

‘Tve never thought much about it. Until just now, as I’ve sat 
here watching you.” 

“ Well, aren’t you sorry now?” 

“ A little, for the moment. But I’ll get over it when I begin to 
think about other things. You’re rather breath-taking to look at, 
though, Veronique.” 

'' Is it too late?” 

"'Too late? Oh — ^you mean for me to have a baby? Yes, I’m 
afraid it is.” 

" Why, you can’t be more than thirty-five.” 

" I’m only thirty-two. I didn’t mean it that way. I meant — ^my 
husband is an invalid, you know that. Ours isn’t quite the usual 
marriage.” 

"What happens to Stephen when you go abroad?” asked 
Veronique, speaking abruptly again. 

"There’s a sanitarium in New Jersey where he’s spent all his 
summers for a long time. He likes to go there.” 

"Doesn’t he get lonely without you? Couldn’t you help him if 
you stayed with him?” 

"No, I’m sure he doesn’t get lonely without me. He looks for- 
ward to going. And I can’t do anything to help him, Ronnie. It’s 
—it’s too late.” 

"Was it always?” 

" My dear, what makes you ask me so many questions all of a 
sudden? Yes — ^it was always too late.” 

“I’m sorry: I didn’t mean to be prying. But I couldn’t help 
wondering. Because, you see, everyone said it was too late to do 
anything for Welby after his accident. But it wasn’t. He’s very 
happy, and so am I. You’ll see. I’m going to take you into his room 
now, before we go down to lunch. I leave Ben in there with him. 
They have their naps together.” 

“ But Welby couldn’t lift a finger for the baby ! ” 

"He doesn’t need to. Susie stays within call whenever I’m not, 
and looks in on them every few minutes. But having Ben on his 
bed gives Welby the feeling that he’s taking care of ihe baby.” 

Veronique rose, adjusted her dress without disturbing the (hrowsy 
baby, who had reeled drunkenly o£E to sleep, and led the way into 
Welby’s room. Isabel, who had shrunk from entering it, found 
another surprise in store for her. The place was flooded with sun- 
shine and filled with flowers. Welby, clad in gay pyjamas, lying 
in his tester bed beneath a spotless counterpane with smooth 



j)iHows under his head, did not look like a stricken man or even 
like a sick one. There was some colour in his face, and his manner 
was merry. He smiled at Isabel cordially. 

“ How are you? Mighty nice of you to come down. Helen and 
I have been talking our heads off. Itll be up to you to tell me 
your news after lunch. What do you think of this world-beater of 
ours?” 

He's a beautiful baby, Welby. And you're looking awfully well 
yourself/' 

Coming on like a house afire. Couldn't help it with the kind of 
care I'm having. Darned good nurse I've got here, you know.” 

He looked from Isabel to Veronique. Isabel saw the expression 
in his face as he did so, and something smote hard at her vitals, as 
it had when Veronique asked if she were sorry she had never had a 
child. 

Limcheon was a rather quiet meal. The food was delicious and 
the appointments perfect; but Veroni<jue, though an ornamental 
and agreeable hostess, was not a loquacious one, and neither of her 
guests was particularly talkative d.ther. Isabel, as always, was 
gracious and charming, but she was vaguely preoccupied with dis- 
turbing thoughts, Helen had conscientiously tried to talk to Welby 
in a sprightly way. But now that she felt no impulsion to make a 
show of gay spirits, she drooped perceptibly. It was not until 
Veronique began to discuss the history of the house, in connection 
with the carved mahogany and crested silver which IsabeTIiad^act- 
fuUy admired, that Helen asked a question on her own initiative, 

''Does Hunter's Green have a ghost, Ronnie? I'm sute it must 
have.” 

Veronique laughed. "It's supposed to have, like all good Vir- 
ginia houses! Several of them, in fact, for good measure! There's 
still two springs in the basement, just as there were when the house 
was built. You might like to go down there — ^it's quite quaint, with 
loopholes for shooting at Indians, and all that! Well, there's a story 
that a water fairy rises out of one of those springs and dances 
around it on still moonlit nights. But if anyone tries to watch her 
while she's doing it she runs lightly down to the other spring, leaps 
into it and disappears. I don't know why she doesn't save trouble 
by going right back into the one she comes from, but no one has 
ever explained that point to me.” 

"I think it's a pretty story. What about the other” ghosts?” 

" The other ghosts aren't fairies, they're hunters. They go stomp- 
ing up the stairs very late at night, after everyone is in bed. Then 
they sit down and take off their riding-boots one by one. The boots 
fall on the floor, a long time apart, and after that there is a strange 
silence.” 

"Have you ever heard them?” 
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No. But Welby says he has. What makes you so interested in 
ghosts, Helen?” 

'' Alfredo used to talk to me about them,” Helen said hesitantly. 

The ones in his Mexican home, I mean. He is very fond of his 
home, and he told me about the ghosts among other things. It 
seems there are several, just as there are here. One is a queer little 
creature called a vivero, which is covered with gold scales and has 
gold coins for eyes. Unless a reboso is thrown over him very 
quickly, he breathes poison all around him. A reboso is a sort of 
scarf. The vivero has some kind of connection with the treasure 
that is buried underneath the house— at least, according to legend. 
Sometimes a flame springs up over the place where this is, and 
when that happens you must cast a rosary into it. Then as soon 
as the flame has died down you must dig. But if you dig without 
first having sacrificed the rosa^, the consequences may be very 
serious. You may be stricken with blindness as you search. Or you 
may find the treasure and see it turn to dust before your eyes.” 

''That’s very thrilling, isn't it? What other ghosts are there 
besides the vivero}'* 

" There’s a conquistador who walks along the parapet of the roof 
sometimes. And a lovely lady wearing a pure white dress and filmy 
black mantilla, who goes flitting from room to room.” 

"I should think you’d like to try to see them. I should think 
you^d go to Mexico this summer instead of to Europe. You noight 
enjoy it a lot more than your mother did. Besides, you might be 
able to patch things up with Alfredo, after all,” 

"Oh, Veronique, of course I’d love to go there I But I can’t. I 
told you all about that I And it’s terribly land of Isabel to take me 
to Europe with her. I’m sure we’re going to have a wonderful 
time.” 

" Of course we are,” Isabel said smoothly. " And we’re not going 
ghost-hunting, either. How did we ever get on such a subject? Oh, 
I know — ^we were talking about those gorgeous silver compotes that 
were part of the dowry Althea Bainbridge brought with her when 

she married Ronald Hunter, and you said-^ Do go on talking 

about Althea, Veronique. I think she must have been simply 
fascinating.” 

Veronique reverted, readily enough, to the subject of Althea Bain- 
bridge. She was fond of it herself, on account of the bracelet, and 
it served to while away the rest of the luncheon hour, and the tinte 
that she spent afterwards, with her guests, on the terrace overlook- 
ing the garden, where they drank their coffee. Eventually, glancing 
at her watch, she said the gentlemen of her family would be receiv- 
ing again by this time, and suggested that Isabel should go up to 
see them while she took Helen out to the stables. But after Isabel, 
agreeably acquiescent, had strolled away, Veronique leaned forward 
impetuously and took Helen’s hand. 
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Listen, sweetness,’' she said. “ Why don'll you go to Mexico 
instead of Europe? Before it’s too late?” 

What do you mean, before it’s too late?” 

“You haven’t really given up hope, have you, of marrying 
Alfredo some day?” 

“No-o-o. But I can’t do anything about it now.” 

“Oh, for crying out loud!” Veronique said impatiently. It was 
her first real lapse into vernacular that day, and it was effective. 
Helen looked at her searchingly, with curious and timorous respect. 

“ Can I?” she inquired. 

“ I would, if I were you. I’d get on a train or a boat or something 
and just go.” 

“But Alfredo hasn’t asked me to do anything like that. He 
hasn’t even asked me to marry him. I told you how that was, too.” 

“ Well, you don’t suppose he’d be sorry to see you, do you, if you 
turned up there?” 

“ No. I’m sure he wouldn’t be sorry. He still sends me flowers, 
Ronnie, regularly every week. Beautiful flowers, by air mail. And 
he didn’t ask for a transfer after all. I’ve been waiting for a chance 
to tell you. I — ^I wrote him a little note and told him I was going 
to Europe and that it wouldn’t be necessary. That is, I thought he 
could stretch his leave of absence, in some way, until I was gone. 
And he has. He’s doing special work at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Mexico City. But after I leave he’s coming hack to 
Washington.” 

“And then I expect when you come back to Washington, in 'the 
autumn, he’ll go back to Mexico City and do some more special 
work at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. You’ll both keep on going 
through a sort of revolving door indefinitely. Is that it?” 

“ I don’t know. I haven’t got that far yet. I have to wait and see.” 

She spoke piteously. She could begin to feel an element of scorn 
in Veronique’s sympathy, and she did not know how to combat it. 

“ And suppose while you’re waiting to see, something happens to 
Alfredo? The way it did to Welby. Not a hunting accident, I don’t 
mean that, but something — anything — that would keep you from 
marrying him. How would you feel then? All sorts of strange, 
violent things happen in Mexico. There’s a revolution every few 
years and lots of people get hurt in them. Why, the Mexican 
President was assassinated just a little while ago, and killings of one 
kind or another go on all the time! How would you feel if Alfredo 
were killed?” 

“ Oh, Ronnie, you know how I’d feel!” 

“ Yes, I do. But you don’t. If you did you’d manage, somehow, 
to marry him before night, as soon as you could get to him! Come 
on, let’s not talk about it any more. Let’s go out to the stables. I 
have a pony all picked out for Ben. She’s a sweetie pie. I want you 
to see her.” 
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It was when they were on their way back from the stables, which 
Helen had regarded abstractedly, that Veronique first noticed there 
was no car parked in the driveway. She had told Susie, beforehand, 
to be sure that Mrs. Windsor’s chaufEeur had a good lunch, and 
Susie was reliable about such details. But though the chaufEeur 
might conceivably still be eating, this would not explain the absence 
of an automobile. Veronique asked Helen what had become of it. 

“ Oh, we didn’t come in Isabel’s car. Bob drove us down. He 
went on to Winchester. He’ll be back pretty soon now.” 

“ But why didn’t you tell me? I’d have loved to have him for 
lunch, tool” 

“ Well, we didn’t like to suggest that, too. Bob didn’t feel sure 
how welcome he’d be. Would you really be glad to see him, 
Veronique?” 

“ Why, of course. Why shouldn’t I be? Because I had a crush 
on him once? And he didn’t have one on me? But that’s siUy, 
isn’t it? I wouldn’t hurt Bob’s feelings for anythiugl He’s an 
awfully good sort. But if he asked me, point-blank, I’d have to tell 
him that I haven’t even thought of him for months. Tell him your- 
self, won’t you? I mean, in a nice way, so he won’t hesitate to come 
again. Because I’d like to have him, whenever Jie feels like it, 
through the summer, after you’re gone. If it gets hot in town and 
he wants a week-end in the country.” 

She was still talking about it when the car swung into sight. She 
stopped and waved her hand, then ran forward to meet it. Bob, 
after waving in his turn, brought it to a stop with the sound of 
grinding brakes. 

“ Hello, there. How are you?” 

" Hello yourself. Fine and dandy.” 

“You look like a miUion dollars.” 

“ Thanks. I wish I had it. But I’ve got something better.” 

“ I hope you get the world.” 

“ WeU, I have, just about. Come on in and see.” 

Isabel and Helen and Bob were all very silent while they were 
motoring back to Washington late that afternoon. They were 
obsessed with ideas. But none of them wanted to put these ideas 
into words. 

Isabel was thinking about Ben. She could not remember that she 
had held a baby in her arms since she was a little girl herself. She 
had not realized that they were so sweet. She had been sincere 
when she told Veronique that though she wanted one of her own, 
momentarily, she had never done so before and that she was sure 
the feeling would pass as soon as she began to think about other 
things. But she seemed unable to think about any other thmgs. 
Instead, she kept wondering whether it was, after all, too late. It 
was too late as far as poor Stephen was concerned, of course. But 
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who would need to know that, except Stephen and herself and her 
doctor? There might be guesses, and gossip, but, after all, what did 
these amount to? The gossip about Veronique had died down 
quickly enough. Suppose — suppose that after all these years she 
said yes to Giles instead of no? Suppose they went oflE quietly in the 
country somewhere together. There were plenty of places, in 
France, where they could go during the long summer. She could 
leave Helen in England. There would be any number of people in 
England who would be delighted to have Helen stay with them. 
Then she herself could go with Giles to some little Norman inn 
where they could hide themselves, as so many lovers had done 
before them, and in it their tardy, secret union would be consum- 
mated. If there were a child, Stephen would never publicly dis- 
own it. His pride would keep him from doing that. And it would 
constitute a permanent tie between herself and Giles. Not that he 
needed to be bound. Yet, if there were a child — if there were a 
child? Of course, there would be a child, sooner or later. Autumn 

was a long way ofE. Surely before autumn 

Helen was thinking about Alfredo, and about what Veronique 
had said concerning an accident, and the strange violent things 
that happened in Mexico. It had never occurred to her that there 
might be an accident or that Mexico was an especially dangerous 
place, where people were apt to get killed in revolutions. When 
the firA agony of her grief had subsided, she had begun to think in 
vaguely hopeful terms of a distant future which would be happier 
and fuller than the dismal barren present. By and by, perhaps her 
mother would forget how intensely she disliked Mexico and come 
to think more kindly of Mexicans. By and by perhaps her father 
could afford to brave the Klan and take his chances when it came 
to having a Catholic for a son-in-law. After all, Veronique was a 
Catholic and a foreigner, and she was making Mrs. Hunter a very 
good daughter-in-law. Everyone said so, including Mrs. Hunter 
herself, though she had been annoyed about the baptism. Veron- 
ique was courageous and capable and kind. Welby was fond of her 
and proud of her; he leaned on her and trusted her and she did 
not fail him. Helen resolved to mention all this, when she next 
spoke to her parents about Alfredo. She resolved that they must 
be convinced of Alfredo’s trustworthiness and loving kindness. 
Because she knew that somehow she must marry him after all. 
Not ^fter a long time, but sometime soon. What was it Veronique 
had said? Before night, as soon as you can get to him.” Before 
night. Then they would be together when night came. The yawn- 
ing gulf of this awful separation would not lie between them. They 

would comfort each other, as they loved each other 

Bob was thinking about Veronique. He had seen her hundreds 
of times before, and yet he felt as if he had never seen her before 
that day. Had he been blind not to notice what a gorgeous creature 
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she was? Or had she grown gorgeous during those long lonely 
winter months? He did not see how she could have. Gosh, what a 
terrible time she must’ve had! Alone with a cripple, carrying a 
child! And what a terrible time was ahead of her still! Married to 
a paralytic, buried in a vast orchard! Someone must help her to 
stand it, someone must get her out of it. He was a cur and a 
coward to have shrunk from going all these months to Hunter’s 
Green. But from now on, he would go there often. She had said 
he would be welcome at any time. He had been a fool not to take 
advantage of all those week-ends, the year before. But there were 
other week-ends ahead of him now. A long succession of them 
began to march before his eager eyes. He would be very careful, of 
course, not to do anything Veronique could misinterpret, or any- 
thing that could possibly cause poor old Welby concern, if Welby 
happened to hear about it. He wouldn’t make up to Ronnie, he 
wouldn’t fool around her at all. But he’d show how much he 
admired her pluck, and what a loyal friend he was to her 

While Isabel and Helen and Bob were driving back to town, 
Veronique undressed the baby, sponged him off, and put on his 
little night shirt. Then she took him into his father’s room to nurse 
him. It was still light enough in the room for Welby to see her. 
She sat down in another low rocker, near Welby, and crooned to 
the baby until he fell asleep. Then she put him in his crathe, and 
lay down herself, on Welby’s bed. She had on a thin white dressing- 
gown and she looked cool and fresh, though it was a very warm 
night. The roses in the room made the air smell sweet, and a little 
breeze came in through the south windows. Veronique held 
Welby’s hand and talked to him through the summer dusk. 

But she did not tell him that after Isabel and Helen and Bob 
had gone back to Washington, she had received another visitor. 
The President of the People’s and Planters’ Bank in Winchester 
had come to tell her that unless she could pay the back interest 
charges within the next month, the mortgage on Hunter’s Green 
would be foreclosed. 
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PART IV 


CHAPTER IX 

Isabel Windsor fully intended to motor over to Hunter’s Green 
again before sailing for Europe; but she was caught in the crush of 
last-minute preparations, which were complicated by all the farewell 
entertainments given in her honour, and she did not even have time 
to spend a few days in New York, as she had intended. She caught 
a midnight train, without so much as changing from the shimmer- 
ing satin dress Lu which she had attended her last dinner party, 
and, after a hectic morning, was on the Leviathan at noon the 
same day. 

Helen, for whom Isabel had reserved the Pullman compartment 
coimecting with her own drawing-room, was more overcome than 
ever before by the luxury with which Isabel surrounded herself. 
After the train had started she sat on the hard Ettle sofa, wedged 
in among multitudinous pieces of beautiful baggage, and looked 
on while Sarah, Isabel’s maid, lifted her mistress’s dress almost 
reverently over her head and unclasped the necklace and bracelets 
that Isabel was wearing. Sarah hung the dress, with precision, on 
a scented, padded hanger, and held out a filmy negligee for Isabel 
to put on. Ihen she opened a Russian leather case with a key which 
she kept secreted about her person, and placed the pearls carefully 
inside the jewel box, which she locked again before she knelt down 
to unbuckle Isabel’s silver slippers and slide embroidered mules on 
her mistress’s slender feet. 

Helen had known for some time that Isabel never moved without 
a personal maid, but hitherto she had not seen Sarah actually m 
operation. She began to understand why Isabel never arrived at a 
party looking hot and harassed, as so many women did, and why 
everything she wore was so immaculate and so exquisite. Of course, 
Isabel was beautiful, to begin with, and she was naturally fastidious 
in her habits and unerring in her taste. But for all that, she would 
not have been able to present perpetually an appearance of flawless 
perfection without the ministrations of Sarah. Helen understood 
now, too, why Isabel had spoken so calmly about taking this mid- 
night train directly after a party. There had been no last-minute 
packing for her to do, no final details conneaed with her departure 
to give her trouble. Sarah had seen to all that. No wonder Isabel 
stiU looked so dainty when Helen finally said good-night to her, and 
that she appeared so fresh and unwearied the next morning in a 
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fawn-coloured shantung suit and a white batiste blouse with fine 
frills down the front. 

Helen herself was very tired. There had been no one to help her 
pack, and she had found it tiring to do so in the midst of all the 
parties. Moreover, she had worried a good deal about buying as 
many clothes as Isabel seemed to think necessary, and her shopping 
in search of bargains had proved exhausting also. She had known 
only a few girls who had gone to Europe, but they had spoken 
blithely about “ bumming around with a couple of suitcases.” She 
had known there would be no bumming around with Isabel, of 
course, nor would this have suited her; and she had supposed that 
the two suitcases would have to be large ones, as far as she was con- 
cerned, and that they would need to be supplemented by a hat-box 
and a iressing-bag at least. Zoe Wing had taken two large suitcases 
and a hat-box and a dressing-bag, besides her typewriter, when she 
started for Europe, and this had given Helen the idea. She knew 
that Zoe had been very proud at being able to fill so much baggage 
with clothes she had bought with money she had earned herself, 
and Helen could understand that; but she had never thought of a 
wardrobe trunk until Isabel had mentioned it as a matter of course 
— ^indeed, until Isabel had asked her conversationally how many 
wardrobe trunks she would have. Then Helen had said, in a 
startled voice, that she was sure she could get along tdth one, and 
Isabel had reminded her, still conversationally, that she would need 
to plan on five evening dresses for the boat alone, and that she had 
better not count on wearing any of her sports outfits more than 
once, either. Of course, the Leviathan was immaculate, but it was 
funny how many things could happen to clothes on board ship, and 
there would be no chance to get any cleaning done tmtil they 
reached London. 

Isabel had been right about the clothes, as Helen discovered 
almost immediately, though they spent their first afternoon in their 
suite, which had two big bedrooms, one for Isabel and one for 
Helen, on either side of the sitting-room, besides a small connecting 
cabin for Sarah, and a trunk room, on either side of the private 
entrance hall. Sarah did all of Isabel’s unpacking, and supervised 
Helen’s, with which she summoned a stewardess to help her; then 
she made the necessary arrangements for pressing and for clearing 
away the clutter caused by the bon voyage packages. But Isabel and 
Helen opened their presents themselves, and this consumed a good 
deal of time. Helen glowed with pleasure over the generosity with 
which she had been remembered. She had the great cellophane box 
of tropical flowers from Alfredo which she had expected to find; 
and besides this there were several bouquets from more casual beaux, 
two or three boxes of candy, a book and a hamper of fruit. But 
these offerings faded into insignificance beside the gifts which had 
been showered upon Isabel. The biggest flower box Helen had ever 
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seen had a large square sticker on top engraved with a picture of 
the White House, and Isabel said, in a pleased way but without 
surprise, that the President's wife was always wonderfully thought- 
ful about remembering her friends’ sailing dates. Isabel arranged 
the long-stemmed red roses that emerged dewily from the waxed 
paper in the White House box; but she did not linger over them, 
for there were quantities of others. Each of the roses in a second 
box had a lacy frill around it; in another the layers of flowers were 
imbedded in rare and delicate ferns; the card attached to still 
another was itself tied with a miniature nosegay. One of the 
bouquets had a shield of ostrich feathers. Several of the containers 
— ^gilded baskets, aluminium vases, pottery jars — were works of art 
in themselves. It was only over such gifts as these that Isabel paused 
for more than the moment necessary to read the sender’s card and 
hand it over to Sarah to be recorded on a neat list : The Ambas- 
sador of France and Madame Marceau; lilacs and lilies.” “ The 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Vaughn; carnations.” Represent- 
ative and Mrs. Duncan; pansies.” Several sheets of paper had been 
covered before they were through- Then Isabel selected some fresh 
gardenias to replace those, still fresh, which she was already wear- 
ing, and turned away from her task with a few final in^OTbtions 
to Sarah. f 

Have the steward take one of those vases filled, with flowers from 
the White House to the Captain’s table and keep the others here. 
Arrange the rest of the red roses around this room, put the pansies 
on my dressing-table, and save out another bouquet for this evening 
— ^I don’t care which. Send all the other flowers down to the cold- 
storage room until I need them; but remember there’s no excuse 
for having anything faded around, with a supply like this. I’ll have 
my bath at seven-thirty; I want to try out those new salts, in the 
little square tablets, scented with heliotrope. And I’ll wear the 

green lace tonight Shall we go up on deck for a little turn, 

Helen? Sarah has seen to the chairs, but I like to locate them my- 
self, too. Then you might have a swim before dinner. I don’t feel 
in the mood myself, but the pool’s really very nice.” 

The chairs were easily discovered, with the eager assistance of an 
alert deck steward; they were located in the very best possible place 
on the great promenade deck, and Isabel decided that she and 
Helen might as well permit the steward to install them there, 
wrapped in plaid rugs, for tea before they began their little turn. 
Both the tea and the turn were constantly interrupted. It seemed to 
Helen that Isabel knew everyone on board and that everyone was 
enormously important. The Secretary of State and his wife stopped 
to speak to them cordially; so did the High Commissioner of Haiti 
and his wife, the American Ambassador to Spain, the Under- 
secretary of Commerce, and half a dozen senators and representa- 
tives, both accompanied and unaccompanied. A congressman from 
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Kansas City, who was something of a rough diamond, whispered 
jOTially to Isabel that a gangster and his girl who were constituents 
of his were aboard, and that he had found the gangster arguing 
violently with the purser because they did not have a better cabin; 
he, the congressman, had fortunately been able to persuade the 
purser to “ fix them up,” despite the overcrowded condition of the 
ship. He was glad, because the gangster always delivered a lot of 

votes Isabel smiled politely at his story, though she did not 

congratulate the congressman with as much effusion over his suc- 
cessful manipulation as he seemed to expect, and presently he 
drifted off. But when Senator Hyde came and sat down beside her 
a few minutes later she was unmistakably cool in her recq)tion of 
him, and his stay was even briefer. 

“ He certainly isn’t lacking in nerve,” Isabel said to Helen after 
he had gone. “ Of course, he pretends that the girl who was found 
in his private office, dead drunk and practically naked, had been 
‘ planted ’ there by the prohibitionisids because he is advocating the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. But I’m not so sure. His 
reputation with women was pretty unsavoury, even before that hap- 
pened. He has the next office to your father’s, hasn’t he? What 
does Senator Morton think of him?” 

“ I think they’ve always been friendly with each other,” Helen 
answered. “ Not that we see much of the Hydes. They’re ever so 
much richer than we are, and Mother’s had to admit she couldn’t 
keep up with Mrs. Hyde. I think it was a good deal of a disap- 
pointment to her, and Mrs. Hyde wasn’t as helpful as she might 
have been herself. This hasn’t affected the Senator’s attitude 
towards Father at all, though, and one of his old friends is in 
Father’s office a lot. He goes back and forth from one office to the 
other. His name is Mr. Puffleberger. I’ve never understood his 
business very clearly, but it seems he represents one of the big 
Western brewing concerns in Washington. At least, it’s a concern 
that used to make beer. Now it manufactures ginger ale and drinks 
like that. Mr. Puffleberger has really been very nice to us. He sent 
us up cases of ginger ale several times. He doesn’t agree with 
Senator Hyde on the subject of repeal himself. He said he thinks 
it’s a dead issue. He can’t understand why his firm bothers to keep 
him on in Washington.” 

“Then why does he spend so much time in Senator Hyde’s 
office?” 

“ Why, I told you I They’re old friends. They grew up in the 
same town. So it’s natural they should keep up the acquaintance, 
isn’t it? Mr. Puffleberger’s really a very interesting talker. Once, 
when he had brought some of the new near-beer his firm’s manu- 
facturing now into the office. Bob asked him home to dinner, just 
on the spur of the moment. Father and Mother were going out, 
but he didn’t seem to mind. He sat and talked to Bob and me. 



He knew all about cotton and com being the chief products of 
Arkansas^ and he explained the connection that the beer business 
had with the agricultural interests, and how the producers of malt 
and hops have sujBEered as a result of the prohibition amendment, 
or, rather, the Volstead Act. Of course, he knows Father is a dry; 
that is, publicly he has to be. Mr. Puffleberger didn’t say anything 
that would hurt our feelings or start an argument. But he did ask 
if Bob didn’t feel some wealthy industrialists who are inimical to 
agriculture had a lot to do with depriving working men of five- 
cent beer while they themselves bought bootleg by the car-load. 
And Bob said he was right. I could see that Bob was very much 
interested.” 

I hope he wasn’t too much interested, Helen dear.” 

‘‘Why, Isabel?” 

“ Because I’m very much afraid that your kind, entertaining Mr. 
Puffleberger is a veiy powerful, wily lobbyist.” 

“ But he couldn’t make trouble for Father or for Bob, even if he 
were, could he? I mean, nothing could be ‘ planted * on Father, 
could it, the way it was on Senator Hyde?” 

“ I told you I didn’t believe that was a ‘ plant,’ Helen. I believe 
the girl who was foxmd in Senator Hyde’s ojB&ce had been there a 
good many times before, that he knew her very well indeed. Your 
father’s private life is beyond suspicion. There’s no possible chance 
of his being mixed up in a sexual scandal. Put the idea of that 
straight out of your pretty little head.” 

“ But you think he might get mixed up with a person like Mr. 
Puffleberger?” 

“ Oh, I don’t believe so. He’s a man of great general integrity. 
And he has Bob to help him ward off undesirables. Anyway, you 
mustn’t worry about that now. You must come and have your 
swim before dinner. You’ll be sure to meet some nice young men 
at the pool. I want you to have plenty of partners when the danc- 
ing begins, I don’t want your first night out to be dull.” 

Helen had plenty of partners and the first night out was not dull, 
nor was any night thereafter. But the sense of oppression which 
had surged over her, at the sight of Isabel being divested of satin 
and jewels by an obsequious maid in a Pullman drawing-room, 
continued to overwhelm her. She did not feel light-hearted and 
gay, as she had expected to feel on shipboard. The Leviathan was 
too huge and too ostentatious to give her that feeling. Indeed, 
there were many times when she found it hard to realize that she 
was on board a ship at all. Even the great promenade deck was so 
deep and so thoroughly enclosed with glass that from her chair 
she could not see the waves. She had to get up, and walk far over 
to the little square windows, which were usually shut, in order to 
do this; and then she was in the way of the pedestrians who were 
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obsessed with knowledge that four times around made a mile,” 
and wanted to walk it out, though why this should be any more 
thrilling at sea than on land Helen did not comprehend. The 
pedestrians annoyed her by their futile display of energy and their 
evident disinclination to swerve slightly to one side, for the con- 
venience of anyone who wanted to look out of a vdndow. Eventu- 
ally she went back to her chair and picked up a book. 

She swam in the pool every day, and she played deck tennis and 
ping-pong and shumeboard to a certain extent, but she was not 
especially good at sports or especially fond of them, and Isabel, who 
was candidly indifferent to them, did not join in them at all. She 
had never needed to guard her figure, and she liked to spend her 
time betting on the ship’s run and playing bridge and carrying on 
long semi-private conversations with important officials. She under- 
stood the political scene extremely well, having lived close to it all 
her life, and there was no one aboard ship, from the Secretary of 
State down, who was not glad to chat with her. She never made a 
gesture of dismissal towards Helen, when one of the dignitaries of 
die day drifted along the deck and dropped down in a Aair beside 
her; but Helen knew that Isabel would rather be alone with these 
great men and always found a pretext for drifting away in her 
own turn. 

Sometimes these days seemed rather long to her, for most of the 
young girls and young men quickly grouped themselves into con- 
genial couples, according to the immemorial custom of the sea, and 
with the thought of Alfredo uppermost in her mind and the long- 
ing for him tugging at her heartstrings, she had discouraged the 
overtures that would have included her in any such arrangement. 
But the evenings passed comparatively quickly. She and Isabel were 
always invited to a cocktail party, held in some private suite, before 
dinner, for the Leviathan, officially dry, was well provided with 
private stock. She did not care much for the cocktail parties, which 
were just as noisy and ‘overcrowded as the ones in Washington, but 
she really enjoyed the Captain’s table, and was thrilled at having 
been asked to sit there. She could not understand how Isabel could 
have taken it for granted that this would be their appointed place. 

“Are you always at the Captain’s table, Isabel?” 

“ Why, yes. That is, I can’t remember ever taking a trip when I 
wasn’t.” 

“ But, Isabel, it seems funny to me that you should be so certain 
you would be. After all, there are about five hundred people on 
this ship. I suppose there have been at least a hundred on every 
ship you’ve been on. And only about a dozen can sit at the Cap- 
tain’s table.” 

“ Yes, I know. But I’ve always been one of the dozen.” 

What would it be like, Helen wondered during the moments 
when she stood beside one of the little windows looking out at the 
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waves, to feel, as Isabel did, securely welcome in any society, at any 
time and place. Isabel had not been a rich girl, Helen knew that; 
but in spite of the straitened circumstances of her youth, Isabel had 
always belonged,” She had always taken obsequious attention as 
a matter of course, too. Though Sarah had not come into her life 
until after her marriage, the coloured servants whom her parents 
had always managed somehow to retain had evidently waited on 
her hand and foot. Helen had been with Isabel to the stately old 
house in Georgetown which had been the family home for genera- 
tions; it had been restored and modernized now, with Stephen Wind- 
sor's money; but Isabel had told Helen that when she was a girl 
there had been no central heating and very little plumbing in it, 
and that Samantha, the old ‘"body servant,” had come to her room 
every imotning before she was up to build the fire, and had brought 
hot water in over three flights of stairs to fill the round tin tub 
placed in, front jof the hearthstone. 

. "It was perfectly archaic, of course,” Isabel had said. "All our 
ficiends smd neighbours had furnaces and porcelain tubs by that 
But I can't say it ever inconvenienced me. I didn't see what 
^ference it made whether heat came up through a register or not, 
ifrgjiniantha put enough wood on the fire, or whether #iwater ran 
out of a faucet or not, if she carried it. I used to stay cuddled down 
in my bed until the room was lovely and warm, and then I got to 
the tub in one leap, shedding my nightie as I stepped into the 
water. I loved the feeling of waxmm on my bare skin, coming from 
the ^open fire, and from the sun streaming in through the bay 
window, too. The bay window was a hideous excrescence that's 
been taken off now, like the rest of the Victorian adornments. But 
I loved it. I loved everything about my room. I have never seen a 
bathroom where I could get the feeling that gave me. Stephen had 
a fireplace put into my bathroom when he built the Massachusetts 
Avenue house for me. But the bathroom walls are tiled and the 
window faces north. Tile may be a great deal more sanitary than 
flowered wallpaper, but it isn't half as cheerful. And there's abso- 
lutely no substitute for space and sunshine.” 

Helen had been fascinated with the recreated image of Isabel, 
^lim and lovely, stepping into the water on the hearthstone, and 
standing there, warmed by the flames and the sun; gradually she 
persuaded her friend to reveal other aspects of her early life. She 
learned that Isabel had gone to a private day school, where only 
French was spoken, and to a small private dancing school, where 
the boys sat on one side of the room and the girls on the other, 
meeting only when they were actually in motion, and where the 
teacher wore " the last straight front corsets to survive ” and a high 
pompadour, equally inflexible. She never went out alone; Samantha 
always accompanied her. Every evening, at tea-time, she went into 
the drawing-room to see her parents and her parents'^ friends for a 
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few minutes; but she had her early supper alone upstairs until she 
was half-grown. When she was ten, and again when she was fifteen, 
she had been taken abroad for a year, and had gone to school first 
in Lausanne and afterwards in Florence. Somewhere in between the 
two she had been confirmed, and at that time she had been so much 
moved by ritual that she had briefly considered going into an 
Anglican Sisterhood. This had alarmed her parents, whose attitude 
towards religion was more showy than substantiaL To divert her 
mind from a vocation, they had permitted her to receive callers 
and to accept invitations from young men — ^under proper chaperon- 
age, of course — earlier than they had intended. The wife of the 
Commandant in Annapolis, with whom she had stayed for her first 
portentous June Week, had proved more liberal and lenient than 
her parents had expected; that was how she had managed to have 
her only taste of freedom. When Stephen Windsor proposed, 
almost immediately afterwards, her father and mother considered 
it an answer to prayer. 

“ But were you in love with him?” Helen had ventured to ask. 

“ No, my dear. I was in love with Gilej Arnold. I thought yoii 
knew that by this time. But my mother had a ‘ litde talk ' with me. 
She told me that no girl of really refined instincts permitted a 
physical attraction to influence her. She shrank from using such a 
phrase in speaking to me, but to her regret she saw it was necessary. 
She convinced me that my lade of restraint had probably already 
cost me Giles’ ‘ real regard,’ and that the surest way to restore my 
own self-respect would be to marry someone else. I never saw 
Stephen alone for fifteen minutes on end all the time I was en- 
gaged to him. Of course that wasn’t very long. He and my parents 
were agreed on the desirability of an early marriage. It saved them 
the expense of a debut, and it shortened his anxiety regarding my 
further emotional awakening. He wanted a very young, very dazed, 
completely virginal bride. He was ready to pay good money to get 
one. My parents saw to it that he wasn’t cheated. They didn’t 
mind having me utterly defrauded — and utterly defiled.” 

“Oh, Isabel! How horrible that you should feel this way!” 

“ It’s horrible that I should have spoken this way. I’ve never done 
it before. You shouldn’t have asked me so many questions. 
Stephen’s given me a great deal. I’m not unmindful of it.” 

“ I’m sorry. I didn’t know. I won’t do it again.” 

For the first time there was a little rift between the two. Helen 
filled it in by going to look, more and more frequently, at the 
waves, and t hinki ng about Isabel as she did so. It was hard for her 
to picture such a background and such an upbringing as Isabel had 
had, because these were so utterly different from her own. But the 
endeavour enthralled her. She did not feel bereft while Isabel filled 
in the same interval with an increasing number of confidential con- 
versations, on political subjects, with great men. 
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Outwardly at least, Isabel quicMy recaptured her charming 
serenity, nor was there anything about the conduct of her life to 
indicate inner turmoil. She suggested the sybarite rather than the 
sufEerer. Sarah massaged her to make up for the exercise she dis- 
liked and neglected, and she lay contentedly for hours, while the 
maid manipulated her muscles and stroked her skin. She always 
bathed twice and often three times a day — ^when she rose in the 
morning, when she dressed for dinner, and when she went to bed 
at night. She wore nothing but the finest handkerchief linen, 
delicately edged with real lace, next to her person, and the same 
garment was never put on twice without laundering between times. 
Her stockings were like gossamer; she did not expect them to last 
more than a day. The drawers where she kept her underlinen were 
scented with sachet, and sachet bags also hung in her wardrobes, 
among her dresses. She used no make-up beyond a little fine powder, 
having the wisdom to leave her beautiful pale skin alone; but the 
perfumes on her toilet table, like the salts in her bath, were the rarest 
and best that could be bought; their fragrance was faint, but per- 
sistent and haunting. She had dozens of hats and dozens of pairs 
of shoes, beautifully kept in trunks especially made for them. Her 
clothes looked simple, but they were delusive. When she walked 
into a room, dressed in a flat white crepe or a pastel-coloured satin, 
with ropes of pearls aroimd her slim neck and a diamond star in 
her dark hair, the effect was startling. She made the other women 
who were robed in lam6 or covered with sequins, and whose flash- 
ing bracelets encircled their arms from wrist to elbow, look garish 
and tawdry. She was the epitome of elegance, the incarnation of 
refinement. 

Increasingly, Helen marvelled at her, increasingly she admired 
her. She glowed with pride when she followed Isabel into the great 
dining-room at night, walking down the centre of it, watching to 
see in which directions Isabel bowed and smiled as she went along, 
in order to bow and smile in her own turn, and finally taking her 
place, which but for Isabel’s prestige she would never have had, at 
the genial Captain's table. The Secretary of State and Mrs. Standish, 
the High Commissioner of Haiti and Mrs. Merrill, and American 
Ambassador to Spain, Mr. Nesbit, Senator and Mrs. Hyde, and 
another senatorial couple, the Winslows, made up the favoured 
group. Mr. Crowder, the Congressman from Kansas City who was 
something of a rough diamond, had expected to install himself and 
his wife in places of honour also, and it was rumoured about the 
ship that he was extremely resentful because Isabel and Helen were 
using up two seats that by right should have been assigned to him. 
The Crowders sat at the First Officer’s table nearby, and talked in 
loud voices, telling smutty stories and laughing uproariously. Helen 
disliked Mrs. Crowder intensely, but she could not avoid the 
temptation of glancing at her from time to time, for the Congress- 
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man’s wife not only wore a different dress of startling design every 
night, but a different wrap as well, and the effect was staggering. 
One evening she was sheathed in sable, the next in ermine, and 
the next in chinchilla, while huge collars of fluffy fox in shades to 
match the different coats swathed her short fat neck. Helen could 
not help wondering whether Mrs. Crowder would be able to display 
every variety of priceless fur that there was before the voyage was 
over. Finally, covertly turning in the direction of the next table, 
she gave a startled exclamation before she could smother it. 

“ Isabel! Do you see what Mrs. Crowder has on?” 

Isabel, with a slight gesture indicating the desirability of restraint, 
went on talking to General Merrill. It was not until after they had 
returned to their suite that night, and, assisted by Sarah, that she 
had slipped, as usual, from her evening-dress to a negligee, before 
sitting down to talk over the events of the day, that she gave Helen 
a direct answer. 

“ You asked me at dinner whether I noticed what Mrs. Crowder 
had on. I thought you were talking about another fur coat, and of 
course I couldn’t turn around to look at her flien, anyway. But I 
did notice, after we went up to the Social Hall, that she was wear- 
ing a magnificent emerald necklace. Is that what you meant?” 

“ Yes. Haven’t you seen it, or one just like it, before?” 

“It did look vaguely familiar to me. But it isn’t likely there 
could be two necklaces like that, and I certainly never saw Mrs. 
Crowder before I got on this ship. You know she’s never been 
accepted socially in Washington and no wonder.” 

“ It was Ronnie’s necklace. She hardly ever wore it, because it was 
so elaborate; it didn’t suit her style. But it was one of her greatest 
treasures just the same. It used to belong to Napoleon’s beautiful 
sister, Pauline Bonaparte; you know, the one who married Prince 
Borghese. But it was Napoleon himself who gave it to Pauline. 
When she died she bequeathed it to the Contessa Amelia Alfieri, 
whom she’d known ever since she was a little girl and dearly loved. 
It was the most precious heirloom in the Alfieri family.” 

“ Are you certain you aren’t mistaken, Helen?” 

“ I’m absolutely positive. She took it out of her jewel box one 
day and showed it to me. I held it in my own hands. She must 
have sold it. Oh Isabel, I’m afraid she’s having a terribly hard 
time I I know she’d never have done that, except as a last resort.” 

“ No, I don’t suppose she would have. It must have hurt her 
pride terribly to part with it. Though jewellers arrange these things 
very tactfully — one regular customer will bring in something to be 
sold, on commission, and another regular customer will buy it, 
without ever knowing who the original ovraer was. In this case 
though, the history of the necklace would add a great deal to its 
value. So perhaps Veronique told the history. I hope she got her 
money’s worth, if she did.” 
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What would be her money’s worth?’' 

Oh, fifty or sixty thousand dollars at least. But if she had to 
put through the sale in a hurry, she probably didn’t get half that 
much.” 

“ Poor Ronnie. I’m desperately sorry for her, Isabel, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, I’m sorry for her, in a way. I haven’t forgotten what it’s 
like to be hard up. But I don’t think Ronnie’s altogether unhappy, 
Helen. I think she feels she has compensations. She’s very fond of 
the baby, you know.” 

"Yes, but there’s something sad about that. Because I think 
Ronnie had made up her mind to have a large family. She told me 
so once when we were talking — ^well, you know the way girls do 
talk about such things sometimes. She said that if she ever cared 
about a man at all, she knew it wouldn’t be half-heartedly. It would 
be a lot. And she said she hoped he’d love her a lot, too and that 
if he did she knew just what it would mean. She wasn’t afraid of 
having children. She said she thought a girl who avoided it was a 
shirk and a coward. And a fool, too. She said nothing would in- 
duce her to spoil the most wonderful experience of her life by rob- 
bing it of spontaneity or completion for fear of what might follow. 
She said that — ^that when she was with her husband, she knew she 
would feel there wasn’t anyone in the world except him, that she 
would be so enraptured she wouldn’t ‘even remenibep: ^ight 

be a baby until afterwards. But that when she did remember about 
it, when she found she was going to have one,, she would always be 
glad, even if she had one every year, because it would be the result 
of love. And now she can’t ever have another.” 

"Well, she has one, anyway. It’s evidently all she can afford to take 
care of too, or more. So she’d better be satisfied. And I must say, 

Helena Really, the things girls talk about nowadays! I’m only 

fourteen years older than you are, and I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
saying what you’ve just said to me to any of my friends. As far as 
that goes, I wouldn’t dream of doing it now. It makes me uncom- 
fortable. So suppose we change the subject-- — Are you glad the 
voyage is almost over? I am, rather. I’m always glad to get to Eng- 
land. Though, of course, it’s a nuisance being asked prying ques- 
tions about why you’ve come and exactly how long you mean to 
stay. Imagine telling the truth if you really were going for some 
nefarious purpose. I knew a young man once who was so irritated 
that he answered, T’m going to murder the King and Queen, and 
then I’ll move into Buckingham Palace and spend the rest of my 
life!’ He nearly landed in jail for the rest of his life! The English 
don’t appreciate our sense of humour — the Customs are a nuisance, 
too, but of course, someone will come down from the Consulate to 
meet us, so they won’t be too tiresome. And Sarah is really awfully 
good about all those details. We’ll be on the train and off to 
London almost before we know it. Well, good-night, dear, and 
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don’t worry too much about Ronnie. If she never wore the neck- 
lace, perhaps it’s just as well somebody has it who can enjoy it.” 

Helen was a little hurt at Isabel’s tone. She thought Isabel was 
unfeeling, as far as Ronnie was concerned. She had no way of know- 
ing that her random remarks on possessing and being possessed 
had been deeply disturbing to Isabel, or why they should be. She 
was conscious of the little rift again the next day, and she herself 
was glad that the voyage was almost at an end. She did not mind 
the turmoil of landing, when it came. She thought it was very ex- 
citing. It was unbelievable that a dock, and a station, and porters, 
and news-stand, and tea baskets, and a train could aU be so drfEerent 
from the way they were at home, in a place where people spoke the 
same language — or almost the same language! — as in the United 
States! It was all very novel and very surprising. And then, in 
addition to everything else, their arrival had been marked by such 
a delightful surprise. 

She had asked Isabel, beforehand, if she expected anyone to meet 
them; and Isabel had said no, only someone from the Consulate, 
one of the young Vice-Consuls, probably, who was used to being 
victimized by being sent down to meet ships that got in at imgodly 
hours and seeing irfttated travellers smoothly through the Customs. 
Helen had never known any Vice-Consuls, but she instantly decided 
that the young man who threaded his way among the passengers, 
while they were still on deck, and after one searching glance at 
Isabel, greeted her cordially, could not possibly be one. He did not 
look as she imagined Vice-Consuls must; he did not even look like 
an American. He looked exactly as she had always hoped and ex- 
pected all very nice young Englishmen would look, but as she had 
somehow feared they might not. Isabel seemed extremely glad to 
see this young man, and after a searching glance of her own, Helen 
did not wonder. 

“ Guy Grenville! Of all persons! Where on earth did you come 
from? And how did you know I was on this ship?” 

“Mrs. Windsor! My dear lady! I came from Egypt — or more 
immediately from Star Hundred. And our justly famed secret 
intelligence — can you doubt that it would fad to pass on to me 
such a priceless item as the news of your arrival?” 

They laughed, together. Isabel, a little belatedly, turned to Helen. 

“Oh, I’m sorry — ^Mr. Grenville, this is Helen Morton, who’s 
travelling with me. Her father’s a very important senator and her 
mother’s very important, too — ^not to mention her brother! But 
they’ve been good enough to lend her to me for the summer. Helen, 
Mr. Grenville and I first met in Singapore, when I was going 
around the world with some friends a few years ago. His father 
was the Colonial Governor of the Straits Settlements, and we had 
the best time, in Government House!” 

“ you’ll have to come to Cairo in the autumn — we’ll give you a 
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good time there, too. Pater is Biitish High Commissioner now. But 
meanwhile my mother and I hope youll come to Star Hundred. 
She’s had to get away from the heat for a bit, and Fm on leave 
myself. You’re not really in any hurry to get up to London, arc 
you?” 

We’re being presented at the last Court, and, of course, we have 
every sort of engagement, beforehand, and our rooms reserved at 

Brown’s and all thafl But I don’t know It’s very kind of you 

and Lady Grenville Would you like a week-end at an English 

country house, Helen?” 

'' Oh, I would a loti That is, if Mr. Grenville is sure he wants us.” 

She had been pleasantly conscious of his light but appraising 
glance, and the ease of his manner all the time they had been talk- 
ing... The confusion, fast mounting to pandemonium, which raged 
all around them, did not seem to affect him in the least. He 
managed to detach himself from the crowd and to stand apart 
from it, unjostled, unperturbed and friendly. At the same time 
he also shielded them from it. Now he answered writh a brevity 
which strangely enough did not detract at all from his cordiality. 

" Oh rather 1” was all he said. 
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CHAPTER X 

The well-ordered tranquillity of Star Hundred was infinitely sooth- 
ing to Helen’s troubled spirit. Surrounded, as she was, by homely 
creature comforts, and unharassed by strain of any sort, she began 
to relax. 

She slept soundly all night, and she was still sound asleep when 
Emily, the apple-cheeked little maid who had been assigned to her, 
came to her bedside with early morning tea. The tea was very 
strong, and, as tea, Helen did not like it very well; neither could 
she see the sense in being waked, merely to learn that she could 
go back to sleep again for another hour if she wished. But she was 
so intrigued with Enodly and the tea-tray that she rubbed the sleep 
from her eyes to look at them. She sat up, surrounded by big square 
pillows, under the canopy of draped chintz which surmounted her 
bed, and watched Emily making the rounds of the room. 

Emily drew back the chintz window curtains, which matched 
the chintz canopy, and set a small copper kettle down in the diina 
basin on the washstand, which had a marble top, but which was 
also draped with chintz. The copper kettle was filled with boiling 
hot water, and dislodged the china ewer, which matched the 
basin, and which was filled with cold water. There were several 
other odd china pieces on the washstand also, among them a long 
shallow dish, in which, it appeared, you were supposed to lay your 
toothbrush down flat, and a deep, round dish, in which you were 
supposed to place your sponge. Helen had never possessed a sponge, 
and the lack of this had puzzled Emily when she unpacked Helen’s 
things, just as her respectful query about it had puzzled Helen. But 
now they were getting used to each other’s ways. 

After Emily had drawn back the curtains she built the fire, using 
a copper coal-scuttle. She knelt in front of the hearthstone, regard- 
ing the grate anxiously until it showed unmistakable signs of 
illumination. Then she rose from her knees and approached the 
bed again. She carefully replaced the tea cosy, which Helen had 
laid aside, on the teapot, though this was now empty. It appeared 
that a tea!^ot, irrespective of its contents or the lack of these, must 
always be kept hot, whereas the toast was left to shiver, so to speak, 
on its rack. 

‘‘ Shall I fill your bath at eight-thirty as usual, miss?” 

“ Yes, please, Emily.” 

** Thank you, miss. Will that be all?” 

Yes. Thank you, Emily,” 

Emily always looked a little startled when Helen thanked her for 
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anything. Apparently she was not used to being thanked. She with- 
drew, and Helen, enjoying the effects of the tea more than she had 
the tea itself, rose and began to move around the room. She did not 
understand why hot water should be brought to the washstand 
when within an hour she would be led down a long corridor, past 
many other bedrooms, to a room where a bath, containing water 
scented with lemon verbena salts, would be awaiting her use. But 
when she told Emily not to bother to bring hot water to her room 
in the morning, Emily looked at her with distressed eyes and, after 
thanking her, scuttled away, only to return, the next morning, with 
her customary burden. 

Helen spoke to Isabel about the service Emily was giving her, 
and asked if it were not similar to what Isabel had told her of 
having iii her own youth. She had been so intrigued with Isabel's 
stories of the sunny bedroom in the Georgetown house and the tub 
in front of* the fire that she had hoped Isabel would say yes, in 
order that she might feel a certain fellowship of experience with 
fiter* But Isabel had answered rather coolly that it was a silly ques- 
tion^ that the only similarity between coloured servants and English 
servants was that both were excellent. She did not add that Helen 
would know this without asking if she had been used ^o atxy kind 
of decent service, but Helen understood the implication. 

She was not unduly downcast by it, however. She merely decided 
foi aak Isabel fewer questions in "the future,^ and to find out more 
things for herself. The pleasure she took ih her verbena-sceiited bath 
was unclouded by the fact that no one had ever prepared baths 
for her before, and she insisted on dressing herself, though this was 
another eccentricity which she could see was perplexing to Emily. 
But she took extra pain's with her hair and her stocking seams, so 
that no one should think she was carelessly groomed, and she tied 
the laces of her small, servideUble shoes— beautifully polished for 
the first time in her^>Iii6e-^iil' tight little bows that did not loosen, 
even if she trampadt all ^by. Then she Wieiit downstairs to break- 
fast, leaving Emily tb '' tidy up ” the chintzy room, which, as far as 
Helen could see, was completely tidy already. 

She had lacked appetite for a long time, but now she approached 
the dining-room with eagerness and ate her breakfast with relish. 
It was such fun to lift the covers from a long line of dishes on a 
sideboard and discover what was underneath; the contents of the 
dishes were so unfamiliar and $o surprisingly delicious I She had 
never heard oatmeal called porridge before, and the steaming suc- 
culent mixture which she scooped up for herself now bore no resem- 
blance to the dry cereal which the Mortons' maid-of-all-work 
shook carelessly from a carton a few minutes before it was served. 
She had never eaten kidney stew or gooseberry jam before. Now 
she devoured them both, washing down the kidneys with more tea, 
which she found preferable to what passed for coffee, and spreading 
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the gooseberry jam liberally on more cold toast. Lady GrenviUe, 
like Isabel Windsor, never came down to breakfast, but Guy always 
did, and he helped Helen to lift the covers of the dishes and to 
decide what she wanted. 

“ Just a little kippered herring as well? Right you arel Your 
plate .still looks rather empty. Now what else?” 

“ If I could have a glass of ice water everything would be perfect.” 

“ I don’t know that the fishmonger has brought the ice yet this 
morning. But the water in the carafe’s very fre^h. Try itl” 

He poured it out for her, smiling. Secretly Helen thought the 
water was far from fresh. Indeed, it tasted lukewarm to her. But 
she did not argue the point, because everything else about break- 
fast was so pleasant. Her fellow-guests greeted her agreeably as 
they drifted in and out of the dining-room, making casual plans 
for the day. They were all a good deal older than she was, and, 
though occasionally one of them asked if she would care to play a 
game of tennis or a few holes of golf, none of them pressed her 
when she said no. Apparently neither the Grenvilles nor their 
visitors regarded “company” ■my seriously. It was taken for 
granted that on Sunday everyone •would go to'at least one service 
at the parish church, that every day an immense amoufit of time 
would be devoted to outdoor sports, and that attendance at meals. 
With the exception of breakfast, shotdd be punctilious — indeed, there 
was a regular ritual at dinner-time. But, apart from this, everyone 
came and "went at vrill. 

This freedom of movement gave Helen a peculiar sense of both 
peace and pleastire. At first she stayed fairly close to the house. She 
liked the feel of the thick carpets under her feet, the atmosphere of 
spaciousness and quiet in the big rooms, and the warmth of the 
mellow wainscoting. Then she discovered that she liked the outside 
just as well, that the red bricks of which the house was built looked 
warm, too, while its white stone trimmings gave it brightness and 
elegance. The silky la'wns were fully as soft xmder her feet as the 
French carpets. Beyond the lawns and the clumps of yews and 
copper beeches with which they were studded were the gardens, 
and these were gorgeous, especially the rose-gardens. She wandered 
up and do'vm the well-kept paths between the flower beds aimlessly 
and contentedly. She found an elderly, garrulous gardener and 
struck up a conversation with him. He amused her, just as Emily 
did — weU,'not in exactly the same way, but quite as much. She 
enjoyed talking with h im long before she was in the mood to talk 
to any of her fellow-guests. 

After she grew agreeably familiar with the grounds and gardens, 
she ventured into the woods. There was a little lake, covered with 
lilies, on tJie edge of these, and a rustic pavilion at either end 
of the lake. After she discovered the pavilions, she took a book and 
some stationery with her, thinking that she might sit down to read 
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and write in one of them. But though she left the book and the 
stationery there, she herself went on, after all. The woods gave no 
impression of wildness; they looked more like a great park. The 
trees were neatly trimmed, the paths clearly outlined. She would 
have gone on for a long time, without fatigue or fear, had not a 
shower come up, so heavy that it pelted down beneath the shelter of 
the evergreens and oaks. Then she went back to the pavilion where 
she had left her belongings. When she readied it she found that 
her host, who evidently had been siniilarly caught, was sitting there 
looking through her book. 

''Cheerio!” he said, rising, with his usual pleasant smile. "I 
hope you^re not soaked? The weather’s been fine for several days 
now, so we should have expected this. Besides, the glass has been 
falling all the morning. I ought to have warned you at luncheon.” 

"You couldn’t very well, could you, when you didn’t know what 
I was planning to do?” 

" Well, I might have suspected. I’ve noticed that you’ve been get- 
ting about a bit more than you did at first. You’ve been ill, haven’t 
you? Before you came across, I mean? I’m most frightfully sorry.” 

" No, not ill exactly, I had a sort of breakdown.” She flushed, 
stopped, and then went on, trying to change the subject. " Do you 
always expect rain after you’ve had a few pleasant days?” she 
inquired. "Isn’t that an awfully gloomy outlook?” 

" No, Merely practical. Rather American in feeling* as a matter 
of fact. Wasn’t it Longfellow who said, ' Into each life some rain 
must fair?” 

" I don’t know. I never read Longfellow. He wasn’t one of the 
poets we took up at Mortonville High School.” 

The corners of Guy Grenville’s mouth twitched slightly. "But 
you like poetry,” he said, "Else you wouldn’t be bringing the 
' Oxford Book of Verse ’ out into the woods with you.” 

" It was on my bedside table, instead of a detective story. The 
only other book was a New Testament. I’ve read that already, so I 
thought I’d try the poetry.” 

Guy Grenville put back his head and laughed. If there had been 
any mockery in his laughter, Helen would have felt hurt. But there 
was not. So she laughed, too. 

"You might find that the New Testament would bear re-read- 
ing,” Guy said. ” But I see we need pointers in the entertainment 
of guests from the States. I’ve already spoken to the fishmonger 
about the ice. He’ll bring some early every morning after this, I 
noticed that the water from the carafe didn’t fill the bill at all for 
you. Now I’ll speak to my mother about supplies of reading 
material for the guest-rooms. I’ll tell her murder mysteries are 
essentials in the lives of quiet young girls. How are you hitting it 
ofE with the mater, by the way?” 

"Oh, wonderfully! I think she’s a lovely lady.” 
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Helen spoke sincerely, but a little self-consciously. She and Isabel 
had been having an argument about Lady Grenville, whom Isabel 
did not especially admire. In fact, she had characterized their 
hostess as “ frumpish, beefy and bossy.” 

“ I know she buys her clothes at Revell’s, but something happens 
to them when she puts them on. As for her skin, it’s a sight. You’d 
think she would have lost that chapped look in the tropics. But I 
guess nothing makes an Englishwoman turn pale.” 

“I like her looks. I think they’re distinguished. Of course she 
isn’t stylish, the way you are, Isabel, but she does have elegance; 
her clothes suit her. And her colouring’s just like her son’s — ^not 
blond exactly, but sort of fair and fresh. You think he’s attractive, 
don’t you?” 

“ Oh yes, I think 1 e’s attractive now. But he’ll probably get beefy, 
too, later on. Those fair fresh English complexions don’t last.” 

“ Why, you just said ” 

“Oh, Helen, don’t argue with me, and please listen to me! I 
said Englishwomen didn’t lose their colour. They keep getting 
more and more. It changes from rosiness to ruddiness with the pass- 
ing years. Just as the sweet shy ways they have when they’re young 
turn to arrogance later on. I only hope that won’t happen with 
you. You don’t look and act unlike an English girl yourself.” 

“ It would please me a lot if I thought I did. And I don’t think 
Lady Grenville is arrogant. I think she’s dignified. Really digni- 
fied. Not just trying to be, like Mrs. Endicott.” 

It was the memory of this conversation that made Helen self- 
conscious, when Guy asked her how she was getting along with his 
mother. But he was not self<onscious in the least, and presently he 
reverted to the subject which they had previously been discussing. 

“Now that you’ve tried out the ‘Oxford Book of Verse,’ why 
don’t you ‘ take up ’ Longfellow by yourself?” he inquired. “ Or, if 
you’d like it better, let me read some of his poems aloud to you. We 
could make a dash for the house, and then we could have a spot of 
tea by ourselves in the library for a change, instead of having it 
with aU the others in the great hall. We wouldn’t be disturbed, 
and we could read until the dressing-bell rings. What about it?” 

“ I think you’re very kind to bother with an ignorant little girl 
from Arkansas.” 

“ I think you’re frightfully good to give me a chance to see some- 
thing of you. I was beginning to be afraid you never would.” 

“ Did you Have you wanted to, all the time?” 

“ Oh rather! But I got the feeling you wanted to be alone. Now 
come along. No, don’t be silly. Of course you’re going to have my 
coat around you. It’s a very good coat. I’ve worn it for more than 
ten years.” 

It was possibly due to the efficacy of Guy’s aged tweed that Helen 
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did not feel chilled by the rain. She felt refreshed by it instead. 
She told Guy so, while they were eating their scones and drinking 
their tea in front of the library fire. She liked the library better 
than she did the great hall, where there were rather too many 
ancestral portraits for her complete comfort. These bygone Gren- 
villes looked down from their gilded frames stiffly and severely. 
But the library, with its old etchmgs and well-worn books, was very 
friendly. 

I say, it’s very sporting of you to tell me that you didn’t mind 
the rain,” Guy said, offering her another unfamiliar delicacy, which 
proved to be a crumpet. '"Americans are usually so crushing when 
they talk to us about our weather. You’d think it never rained out- 
side of England Do you care for the country? That is, generally 

speaking?” 

" I’ve never been in the real coimtry much. I lived in a small 
town before we went to Washington. We stayed in Mortonville 
summer and winter both. Except that once in a while we took a 
little trip to the Gulf, or hired a cottage on a lake for a couple of 
weeks in August. Then when Father was Governor of Arkansas, of 
course we went to Little Rock. But since we’ve been in Washmgton 
I’ve seen more of the country. I’ve visited several times at Hunter’s 
Green, a place near Berryville, in Virginia. I like that a lot.” 

” Berryville I But I’ve an old friend living near there, too, Dabney 
Turberville. He grew up in England. His family rented the shoot- 
ing-box next to ours. Do you know him?” ' 

"Why, yes I He’s the local Master of Fox Hounds, and he’s an 
old friend of my friends, too. How funny that We shoM. both 
know Dabney Turbervillel” 

Helen felt that she and Guy Grenville were no longer strangers 
now that they had found so pleasant a mutual acquaintance. She 
forgot that she had come to the library to listen to Longfellow, and 
began to talk about Hunter’s Green, about Veronique and Welby 
and Ben and Candace. Guy listened with so much interest that the 
next day she was encouraged to talk to him about herself. Guy con- 
trived to draw her out without asking her any curious questions. 
In no time at all she had told him all about Alfredo. 

She saw that he was touched by her confidence, but at the same 
time he did not respond in a tragic way. On the contrary, he spoke 
rather whimsically. 

" Are all American girls engaged, or pining to be engaged, before 
they go abroad?” 

" Why no, of course not! What makes you ask such a question?” 

" Well, the grand tour seems to be regarded as a panacea for un- 
happy affairs of the heart Unfortunately, when England comes 
first on the sightseeing list, we get the small end of the horn. The 
bereft maiden is still in a sighing stage upon arrival. After all, she 
always takes a five-day boat nowadays, so that doesn’t give her 
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much leeway for recovery. By the time she gets to Italy, she’s more 
receptive to the idea of consolation. So then she marries an Italian 
count who’s an awful rotter, a thousand times worse than the suitor 
her family separated her from in the first place.” 

“ I shan’t do anything like that,” Helen said soberly. “ I’d much 
rather marry an Englishman than an Italian.” 

“ You cheer me no end.” 

“ That is, if I didn’t happen to want to marry a Mexican,” Helen 
added hastily. “ Have you ever been to Mexico, Guy?” 

“ Oh rather 1 One of my uncles was British Minister there. It’s a 
ripping country.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

They were sitting in one of the pavilions by the lake when this 
conversation took place, having been again caught in a rainstorm. 
It was not a very serious one this time, so they did not run back to 
the house for shelter or stay by the library fire for warmth. They 
continued to sit in the pavilion for a long time, while Guy told 
enthralling tales about Mexico. Then when the shower had passed, 
they went rowing on the little lake, and Helen gathered some water 
lilies. This free, friendly body of water, nestling on the edge of a 
forest, was not in the least like the still, sheltered pool in the garden 
at Hunter’s Green, and there was nothing about the fresh English 
water lilies to remind her of the scented magnolia blossoms of her 
own South. It was the very lack of resemblance that comforted 
Helen. If any had existed, she would have found the reminder too 
poignant. 

They rowed about for so long in the gloaming, that they were 
late getting back to the house. Helen had to dress for dinner very 
hastily, and showed it, when she came into the drawing-room, 
where everyone else was already assembled. When they went up- 
stairs to bed that night, Isabel came into Helen’s room, and spoke 
to her reprovingly. 

“ You may do almost anything else you like in an English house, 
Helen. But you musm’t be late to diimer, or come to it looking as 
if you’d been put together with a basting thread.” 

“ I know. I’m very sorry, Isabel. I won’t do it again.” 

“ Well, after all, you won’t have but one more chance. We’ll be 
going up to London day after tomorrow.” 

“ Do we have to really?” 

“What a strange child you are, Helen! Of course we have to. 
We were only invited for a week-end, and we’ve been here over a 
week already.” 

“Yes. But Lady Grenville and Guy both urged us to stay on. 
And today Guy told me he’d be only too pleased if we’d do so 
indefinitely. ‘ Stop,’ he called it.” 

“ But we’re on our way to London for the season ! I went to no 
end of trouble to get your name on the Court list.” 
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Yes. It was awfully kind of you. I suppose we do have to go. 
But I like it so much here. I don’t know whether 111 like London as 
well, or not.” 

Well, how would you like to come back here after you’ve been 
to London?” 

Instead of going to France, you mean?" 

"Oh, you could come to France later on. I’m sure your red- 
headed friend, Zoe Wing, would be terribly disappointed if you 
didn’t go to stay with her. I think she’s depending on you for all 
sorts of valuable contacts. But I might go over first and get my 
clothes started. Do just as you like. It’s a suggestion, that’s all.” 

It was a suggestion that Helen turned over in her mind with great 
willingness. In fact, she went so far as to speak of it to Guy, when 
they met in the pavilion the next afternoon. It was not raining 
that day, and she had no real reason for going there herself, still 
less for expecting to find him. But she felt impelled to wander out 
past the gardens just the same, and she was not in the least sur- 
prised when she saw Guy strolling along beside the lake, smoking a 
pipe and wearing the well-worn tweeds which were so becoming to 
him. 

"Did you really mean what you said? About wishing I could 
stay longer at Star Hundred?” 

" Rather 1 Are you going to do it?” 

" Isabel says we must go up to London tomorrow. She’s taken all 
sorts of pains to see that I got invited to Buckingham Palace, and 
the Royal Enclosure at Ascot and so on ” 

" Isabel Windsor’s a very charming lady,” Guy said rather drily. 
" But When it comes to doing anything painful, she leaves that to 

someone else. There was nothing painful about this process 

Senators’ wives and daughters have been embellishing the London 
scene in large numbers for years,” he went on. " Did Isabel intimate 
that she was responsible, through blood and tears, for the presenta- 
tion of all of them? Personally I thought they were very welcome, 
anyway, and that the American Ambassador in London had some- 
thing to do with the technicalities of their ofl&cial reception — with a 
little hint from the President of the United States or the Secretary 
of State once in a while. You could’ve been presented easily enougn 
without Isabel, Helen.” 

"Really?” 

" Rather 1 It was a friend of mine from your Embassy who gave 
me the tip that you were on the Leviathan and his mention of 
Isabel was more or less incidental. That she was with you, or 
something of that sort.” 

" But you said the well-known Secret Service ” 

"Oh, even a Britisher must have a little joke now and again I 
But don’t worry about any of that now. Go ahead and enjoy your- 
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self. You’ll have a ripping time. Only don’t let Isabel browbeat you 
into feeling imder obligations to her. PeRonally I tbink she’s under 
obligations to you. It isn’t often she’d be able to find such a delight- 
ful travelling companion.” 

“ She said last night that if you and Lady Grenville were really 
serious in saying you liked having me here perhaps I could come 
back.” 

“ Well, you could, of course. Would she come with you?” 

“ She said she might go on to France, ahead of me, to start buy- 
ing her clothes. But, of course, nothing’s settled. 

“ No, of course nothing’s settled.” 

Something in his tone puzzled her a little. Hesitatingly, she 
asked him a question. 

“ Guy You were so wonderfully understanding about 

Alfredo and all I can’t help asking you Don’t tell me if 

you’d rather not ” 

“ Whether I’d ever been in love? Oh, rather! With an American 
girl, too. But she was worse than engaged. She was actually 
married, going around the world on her honeymoon. I met her first 
in Hawaii, where we were stopping at the same house, and after- 
wards in Singapore, where she was delayed by her husband’s ill- 
ness. I saw a great deal of her first and last But I might as well not 
have existed, for all she cared. She worshipped the ground her 
husband walked on.” 

“Was he worth it?” 

“Certainly not. No man is worth it. And this particular one 
spent a large part of his time playing the fool.” 

“ Do you ever hear from her?” 

“No. She began to guess how I felt, so she went away. You 
know Singapore’s sometimes called ‘The Halfway House of the 
World.’ She said that when you reached a halfway house of any 
kind you couldn’t stop still. You had to go either forward or back. 
She was right, too. I’ve always admired her no end for the stand 
she took.” 

“ Was this a long time ago?” 

“ About five years.” 

“ And you’ve never cared for anyone else?” 

“Why, Pauline Pry! I’m ashamed of you! Is there no Hmit to 
your curiosity? Isn’t one confession a day enough for you?” 

Again there was nothing that hinted of mockery in his bantering 
tone. But Helen was confused. The colour that came so easily into 
her cheeks flooded them now. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said. “ I didn’t mean that the way it sounded. 
Only I couldn’t help hoping— you are so nice and everything— that 
someday you might have met another girl — well, that you thought 
you might like pretty much, too.” 

“ If I tell you a secret, will you promise to keep it?” 
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' Yes/' 

Well — have met another girl I like very much/' 

« Oh " 

‘‘ Only Tm not going to say anything about it at present/' 

“But, Guy, why don't you? It might save so much trouble. If 
Alfredo had only asked me to marry him in the first place, instead 

of dragging in all his family 

“ Alfredo did what he thought was the right thing. We call it 
‘playing cricket' in England. I don’t know what they call it in 
Mexico. But whatever they call it, he did it. You wouldn't expect 
me to let a mere Mexican get ahead of an Englishman, would you, 
when it came to playing cricket?" 

“ Alfredo isn't a ‘ mere ' Mexican. He's " 

“ There, there, I know. Look here, it's getting a little on the late 
side again. We'd better go up to the house, or Isabel may start in 
with some more scolding." 

But she did not. She was in a most melting mood. The last even- 
ing at Star Hundred was a very pleasant one, and Isabel, looking 
her loveliest, was the main centre of attraction. Some extra guests 
came in for dinner, and everything was very gay and festive. There 
were several Scots in the company, who were tall and young and 
graceful, and who were wearing the tartans of their respective clans. 
Some of them were in kilts and scarlet coats, and some were in long 
plaid trousers and dark velvet jackets, worn with white frills. Helen 
had never thought of any man as being “beautiful” before, but 
now she did. The young Scqts 'were beautiful to look at. They 
danced beautifully, too, and she h4d a wonderfuL'time TOth»fll6ni. 
One of them eventually suggested that when she came badk to' Star 
Hundred she might take a side trip to Scotland with Lady Gren- 
ville and Guy, and look in at his place. She said that would be very 
nice, and that she hoped she could. But secretly she knew she 
would be satisfied just to stay at Star Hundred. Because, though 
the Scots were beautiful, she still liked Guy best. 

When Helen reached her room it was long after midnight. She 
found that Emily had already packed everything except the last 
evening dress and the slippers that went with it. Helen was in such 
a glow of pleasure that she permitted Emily to help her undress 
for the first time. Then she lay down under the chintz canopy and 
relived all the events of her visit, with gladness, before she went 
peacefully to sleep. The next thing she knew, Emily was standing 
at her bedside with the tea-tray again, and the little copper kettle 
was steaming away in the washbasin. It was time to get up and go 
to London. 



CHAPTER XI 

ZOE Wing sat on the temce of Giles Arnold’s Quai d’Orleans apart- 
ment, smoking cigarettes and looking down on the fussy little boats 
that crowded the Seine and, by way of variety, up towards the 
towers of Notre Dame etched against the pale summer sky. In her 
mood of slight perturbation she found the two sights equally soul- 
satisfying. 

It was not often that Giles was late for an appointment, thie 
troubled her a little. Usually he was already watching for her when 
she crossed the cobble-stoned courtyard beyond the cave-like little 
cubbyhole where the concierge lived, and ran down the beautiful 
stairway, leading to the iimer entrance, in-order to meet her. The 
decrepit little lift did not “ march ” for progress downwards, and 
sometimes it did not “ march ” for progress upwards either, though 
it was supposed to. On the occasions when it was completdy 
quiescent, a card attached with a metal chain to the cage co nfinin g 
it announced this fact, and Zoe walked all the way to the top floor, 
with Giles’ hand under her elbow, propelling her gently. She <hd 
not mind the climb. She was naturally so agile and active that she 
was never out of breath, and she enjoyed the bantering way in 
which Giles always talked to her as they went along. He said it was 
only fair that she should suffer the same hardships as he did, since 
it was she who insisted in the first place that he ought to take the 
apartment, waiving aside all his doubts regarding the decrepit lift. 

It was true that she had influenced his choice of a habitation 
very considerably. Captain Mason, whom he was replacing as 
Naval Attache, had told him that the best way to find a flat was 
through the Benedict Bureau, which was run by the very capable 
American for whose mother-in-law eggs la Benedict had been 
named, and who was especially resourceful when it came to a 
question of apartments, servants and cars, though there was actu- 
ally no end to the different ways in which she could be useful. So 
Giles had sought out Mrs. Benedict, stating his approximate needs, 
and she had immediately furnished him with a list; and Giles, 
on his way back to the elegant H6tel Crillon, where he was 
temporarily installed, had looked in at the humbler H6tel Oxford, 
where Zoe was staying, and suggested that she should go house- 
hunting with him. 

“I’m sure you could give me all kinds of helpful hints,” he 
urged. “ Besides, you might happen on something you liked your- 
self. There’s no sense in staying at a hotel indemiitely, if you’re 
going to make Paris your centre, while you’re Zephyring in this 



direction and that. You ought to dig yourself into some sort of a 
little hole of your own.” 

a matter of fact, he did not have to do much urging, for Zoe 
had put on her hat and powdered her nose while he was still talk- 
ing. There was nothing on earth she liked better than ranging 
around in Giles' company, and she knew that in the course of the 
house-hunting she would penetrate to countless picturesque parts of 
Paris which had hitherto escaped even her alert eye. So, once 
started, she insisted on going to every one of the places on Mrs. 
Benedia's list. But secretly, she had decided from the instant that 
they began to investigate the possibilities of the He de la Cite that 
Giles should take the apartment they found on the Quai d'Orleans. 
It was beautiful in itself, with noble proportions, tile floors, and 
exquisite woodwork; and it was beautifully equipped with very old 
French and Italian furniture and very new American plumbing 
and heating. But, after all, its terrace was its outstanding feature, 
for the view was most beautiful of all. 

As she sat on the terrace now, looking at the Seine and the spires 
shining in the pearly light, Zoe thought of the day she and Giles 
had first stood there, in early January, when the same scene was 
mantled with snow, and she had insisted that it couldn't be real, 
that she was sure she was only looking at a glorified Christmas 
card. She had been so happy and so excited then, that she had not 
believed the joy of it all and the thrill of it all could last. Later the 
feeling that these were not, after all, unreal or ephemeral, had 
seemed increasingly well founded. And though doubts had even- 
tually begun to assail her again, she could still look back on every- 
thing that had happened with a glow around her heart. 

‘‘ You really think I ought to take this one, Zoe?” 

“ Fm damn sure of it.” 

I thought you were going to be a good girl and stop swearing.” 

I am a good girl. You ought not to mind a few little damns 
and a bit of hell now and then. Especially when I've eliminated so 
many bitches.” 

'‘You haven't eliminated them all. I don't mind a few little 
danms in their proper place and coming from the right source, and 
a bit of hell now and then is all to the good. But bitches, verbal 
or otherwise, haven't any place whatsoever in a discreet Naval 
Attache's correct establishment. Especially an establishment as 
close to heaven as this is.” 

"Then you will take it?” 

" Do you like it better than the one on the Rue Fabert, facing the 
Esplanade des Invalides?” 

"A damn — I mean a whole lot better. What's an esplanade 
compared to a cathedral?” 

" And better than the one on the Rue des Saints Peres with the 
charming garden in the rear?” 



“ A charming garden that you can’t use! Tacked on to an apart- 
ment with bars across the drawing-room windows so that you won’t 
step out of them on to the grass? Better than that? Like hell I do.” 

“There you go again, Zoe. After aU, the owners on the other 
side of the rez-ae-chaussee like to keep the garden for themselves. 
But I believe you’re right. I believe this is where I’ll land in the end.” 

Zoe was very pleased when the question of Giles’ apartment was 
finally settled, and settled as she thought it should be. But she went 
on searching for one of her own. He had convinced her that she 
should have “ diggings,” too. 

" Now that we’ve tracked down something large and lovely for 
you, we ought to he able to track down something cheap and cute 
for me.” 

“ Yes. But get it tiny enough so that the thought of its overhead 
won’t prey on your mind while we’re ofE touring Spain and 
Portugal.” 

The plan of seeing Spain and Portugal together was the out- 
growth of Zoe’s first European venture in her Zephyr. Among her 
fellow-travellers on the Conti di Savoia, she had found a Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Baker of Oakland, California, especially congenial. 
They were young, enthusiastic, intelligent, and bent on wringing 
every possible ounce of enjoyment out of their first trip to Europe. 
Without being aggressive or importunate they had made Zoe 
imderstand that it would mean a great deal to them if she would 
accept them as paying passengers from Naples to Paris. She had 
gladly extended the invitation which she knew beforehand would 
be eagerly accepted, and, as an afterthought, she had asked Giles 
Arnold if he would care to make up a fourth in the group. He had, 
at the time, some leeway for leave of absence, as he had taken no 
time ofE since his China duty, and his answer was equally prompt 
and equally hearty. He had found Zoe such good company on 
board ship that he regarded the opportunity of prolonging their 
period of informal companionship as too good to be missed. The 
trip which followed was successful from every point of view. Giles’ 
official contacts opened many delightful doors for all of them along 
the way, and greatly expedited the interview with Mussolini and 
the audience with the Pope which Zoe wished to secure. On the 
other hand, the appreciation and consideration which the others 
showed him in their turn was very heartening to him. Before they 
reached the Riviera he had made a suggestion on his own initiative. 

“ Look here, Zoe. As soon as I’ve got my bearings in Paris I have 
to go South again. You know I’m accredited to Spain and Portugal 
as well as France. I have to pay my duty calls in Madrid and Lis- 
bon and make a tour of the Spanish maritime cities. I’ll be going 
oflBcially then, of course; I’ll have to travel in my own car. I must 
buy a new one as soon as I get to Paris. But why shouldn’t you and 
the Bakers tag along behind in the Zephyr?” 
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** No fooling, Giles, would you really like it if we did?” 

No fooling, Zoe. I shouldn’t ask you unless I would ” 

It was because she felt so certain or this that Zoe had not hesi- 
tated to say yes. But meantime, after^ll the delights of Naples and 
Rome and Florence and Genoa ancfcthe Riviera, there had been 
those first unforgettable weeks in Parfe 

It was emptied of ofl&cialdom when they first reached there, for 
everyone was still out of town on the long Christmas holiday. Giles 
had time to accompany Zoe while she did her first sightseeing and 
her first shopping, and to take her, in the evenings, to dine and 
dance at the Cafe de Paris and Maxim’s. She wanted to see every- 
thing that was listed in the guide book she had bought before she 
met Giles on the boat, and she wanted to buy clothes. It amused 
Giles to see how seriously she took both museums and markets, but 
he kept his amusement to himself; there was a touching quality in 
her thirst for knowledge and culture; she was so eager to learn and 
to develop that it almost hurt. He had noticed that, light as she 
travelled, there were books tucked into ajil the comers of her bags. 
She read omnivorously, and translated what she read into terms 
of beauty. Finally he asked her when and where she had learned 
to do this. 

It was on the farm in Texas where 1 got my first job, when I 
was about ten years old. We had some kin there, a good deal better 
off than we were, and they c^ered to take me in during the summer 
time for my keep, if I would make myself useful. One of the ways 
I made myself useful i^s by churning and I always read while I 
did it. I memorized the Sermon on the Mount by reading it aloud 
over and over again. I learned to fit the rhythm of the Bible to the 
rhythm of the dhuming.” 

'*You read the Bible aloud while you were churning when you 
were ten years oldl” 

“Yes, all of it. The dull Numbers and Leviticus and all the facts- 
of-life stuff throughout the Old Testament. I didn’t get much out 
of that part — it more or less went over my head. But I didn’t know 
hoW ro skip, « and I reckon it was just as well. I read quantities of 
Shakespeare, too, and memorized that. Before I stopped going to 
the fdrm I read all the books there were in the house. One of my 
cousins, who was much older than I was, had collected a pretty 
good little library. He was 'fixing’ to be a preacher, and bought 
books, a few at a time, with all the money he earned himself. Later 
he died of pneumonia and left the books to me. I took them back 
to our cabin in Kentucky when I went home in the fall and read 
them in the winters, too, after that.” 

“ But how could you read so much while you were churning?” 

“ Oh, it took me at least an hour a day to churn I My aunt used 
to come out of the kitchen and scold me severely. She’d tell me I 
hadn’t lifted the dasher for five minutes, and say that all I did was 
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to read. Then Fd churn for dear life, splashing the milk and butter 
in every direction. I was pleased when some of it got on my hands. 
Fd heard somewhere that it made them white, so as the clabber 
and cream began to turn to buttermilk and butter I used to pause 
and rub the mixture into my skin. I must have been a vain little 
devil even then. I am still We’ve talked enough about churn- 

ing now, Giles. Let’s go out and buy clothes!” 

After Giles had heard the story about the churning, he felt the 
same way towards Zoe’s shopping that he did towards her sightsee- 
ing. She bought frugally, thoughtfully and with excellent results. 
He was able to tell her, in all sincerity, that the one evening gown, 
the one cocktail dress, and the one tailor-made which she purchased 
were all *'just right.” He wanted, with an intensity of which he 
would have believed himself incapable, to buy her the little soft fur 
jacket which she coveted, but which she denied herself, after three 
separate visits to the little shop on the rue St. Honore where she 
had first seen it in the window. The patron was willing to bargain, 
but not to the extent that would bring it within Zoe’s budget. She 
made rigid rules for herself and kept within them. 

Giles’ feeling about the little fur jacket was inspired by the grati- 
tude which Zoe had revealed for other offerings and which had 
been very heart-warming to him. He was used to women who 
accepted little luxuries as a matter of course. Zoe took nothing for 
granted. She was delighted when he bought her a small bunch of 
flowers from a pushcart or a shabby little second-hand book from 
an open stall, and when he gave her two small bottles of good per- 
fume at Christmas-time she was surprised and overwhelmed. She 
had never owned any expensive scent before, no one had given heir 
such a present; she had been buying 4711 for herself since she 
could afford it, just the last year or two. Good gloves, good shoes, 
fine handkerchiefs, even silk stockings had all come into the same 
category until very recently, and whefl she did achieve them it was 
with her own hard-earned money. She had never expected things 
to be otherwise. Bob Morton was the first man she had known well 
who had any margin at all in the matter of spending money, and 
Bob had bought her candy and magazines, equally gaudy in 
character, when he gave her presents. She had discouraged such 
gestures, partly because she was determined to remain unbeholden 
to Bob and partly because his gifts were so uninspired. He did not 
have the taste and imagination about such things that Giles had, 
quite irrespective of the money, 

Zoe knew that Giles wanted to give her the fur jacket, and she 
had been terribly afraid that he would offer to do it, or something 
else which would mar the even, pleasant tenor of their companion- 
ship. She did not want to become beholden to Giles either, past the 
point where the offerings he made and the opportunities he gave, 
though tremendous for her, were trivial to him. But the fear passed 
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with the passing weeks. She got along very well without the fur 
jacket, though she found she needed her new clothes as soon as she 
secured them, for people began to drift back to town soon after the 
first of January; presently the season was in full swing, and Zoe 
had more invitations than she knew what to do with. The Examiner 
had provided her with a letter to its regular Paris correspondent, 
James Hickson, and through him and his wife she quickly met 
other journalists, and later several prominent expatriated American 
novelists, with whom she secured interviews, and who liked her 
well enough to suggest that the acquaintance begun on a profes- 
sional basis should continue on a personal one. Many of these 
writers, like the representatives of the big oil companies and the 
airplane manufacturers, were included in the larger parties given 
by members of the Diplomatic Corps, and Zoe found the circle in 
which she moved growing larger every week. 

If people had only been decent to me like this when I first hit 
Washington,” she confided to Giles, "I wouldn’t have started off 
scratching and biting with every line I wrote. Believe it or not, I 
was nice when I was a little girl. That vocabulary of mine you 
object to so much might have been more ladylike, too. It makes 
you feel different towards an ambassadress when she asks you in 
for a cup of tea and treats, you like a human being than it dbes 
when she tells the butler to slam the door in your face, and looks at 
you as if you were some peculiarly obnoxious kind of vermin, when 
she does have the bad luck to run into you. Maybe things will take 
a turn for the better, as far as the * lady journalist ’ is concerned, 
in our own great democracy some day. Meantime, if your cronies 
continye to stroke my fur the right way, not to speak of feeding me 
cream flavoured with fish, my stories will lose all their pep. Then 
111 lose my job, and youll have a starving orphan kitty on your 
doorstep.” 

Giles laughed and promised to take the starving orphan kitty in 
out of the cold if this happened. Meanwhile, he said, his mounting 
concern was not that she was a burden, but that he was seeing less 
and less of her. Captain Mason, the retiring Naval Attach^, had 
followed the pleasant prevailing custom of giving his successor in 
office a cocktail party, to which all the attaches connected with the 
multitudinous embassies and legations in Paris were invited, to- 
gether with numerous other officials and a sprinkling of resident 
society, both French and foreign, besides. Giles had put Zoe’s name 
at the head of the personal list which Captain Mason had asked 
him to submit, and she had made a hit at the party. After that 
Giles was apt to find that unless he asked her fairly far ahead she 
was “ dated ” already when he invited her to go out with him. This 
was especially true when it came to the big charity balls, for Zoe 
was a good dancer, and it did not take the young men about town 
long to discover this. She was snapped up by his own assistant 
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attach^ Lieutenant-Commander Henderson, for the Bal dc la 
Victoire at the Cercle Militaire and the Bal de St. Cyrienne at the 
old H6tel Continental, where the Empress Eugenie always stayed; 
but after that Giles was not caught napping. He took her himself 
to the Bal du G6nie Maritime at the Navy Department, and a 
week later to the still more gorgeous Gala Maritime at the Opera 
House. 

The stories which Zoe dashed ofE in the wee small hours to catch 
the five-day boats, and took down to the station, in the grey davm, 
to slip into the postbox at the end of the tradt where the boat-train 
was ^awn up, were far from lacking in pep, though they did lack 
her erstwhile malice; instead they reflected the exuberance of her 
mood and gave, vicariously, to her readers the thrill she was ex- 
periencing lierself. She wrote a vivid description of the magnificent 
State suite in the Navy Department, of the “Salon Bleu” where 
the 61ite awaited the arrival of the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
progress of the old-fashioned march which preceded the ball, with 
this functionary at the head of it. Still more glowing was her 
account of the illumination in the Opera House, of the glittering 
tiers of loges among which she herself was installed, and of the 
buoyant throng which crowded the “false floor” laid over the 
orchestra pit. One of Zoe’s fans wrote in to the Examiner saying 
that she herself could fairly see the shining staircase and the blaz- 
ing chandelier, that she knew just how funny the stage show was, 
that she felt as if she had fainted on the overcrowded dance-floor, 
but that she had been revived by the champagne served on the 
little tables placed, on the landings and aroimd the galleries! 
“ Can’t we have more than two letters a week from Zoe Wing?” 
the lady ended by asking. “ When she was tearing through Tennes- 
see we had three! And Paris is ever so much more thrilling than 
the Great Smoky Mountains ! ” Mr. Rutiiven, the Managing Editor, 
read this letter reflectively several times, and eventually sent it on 
to Mr. Kahn, the owner of the Examiner, with an (OTce memor- 
andum. The following day Zoe received a cable instructing her to 
send over four stories each week, one of them suitable for a Sunday 
feature, until she received further instructions, and to wire them 
instead of mailing them whenever she thought their importance 
warranted this. The message ended with the statement that she 
had been given another raise. The next time Giles saw her she was 
wearing the little fur jacket. 

By &s time she was comfortably quartered in her own “dig- 
gings,” which were indeed “ cute and cheap.” A tiny house on the 
rue du Cherche Midi, offered by the ubiquitous Mrs. Benedict, had 
greatly intrigued her, for it was picturesque and unique; but she 
had again resisted temptation and had taken, instead, a tiny fur- 
nished apartment on the rue Madame. There was no lift, not even 
a decrepit one, in the house where it was located, no central heat- 
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ing, and no plumbing beyond a small inside cabinet but it was 
quaint and cosy, with coal grates and soft draperies and period fur- 
niture, and it lOoked out over a series of red-tiled roof-tops, which 
made a jagged line against a friendly sky. 

Zoe loved the roof-tops. She never wearied of looking out at 
them, and she talked about them often to Giles, translating these, 
too, into terms of beauty. 

I never would have thought roof-tops could be so lovely, Giles. 

I always knew that mountains were magnificent. I can remember 
misty mountains, rising all around our cabin in Kentucky, before I 
can remember anything else. And afterwards, in Texas, gardenias 
growing out of the grass. There was a little plot in front of my 
axmt’s house, with trees and flowers on one side of the porch steps 
and gardenias on the other, springing up just as freely as dandelions 
do in some other places.” 

Was that the porch where you did your churning?” 

No, that was the back porch. There was a rain barrel there at 
the juncture of the porch roof and the hired man's room, and be- 
yond a clean, bare backyard, and beyond that a grove of paradise 
trees. Those were beautiful, too. So was the churn itself, when you 
come down to it. I believe it was the sort that antique dealers call 
a stone churn, but it was more like rough pottery, a beige colour. 
Something the same colour as those walls, Giles, under the red roofs. 
I wish I were a poet instead of a reporter, Fd write k poem about 
the tiled roofs of Paris,” 

“ Perhaps 
out of them, 

or not.” ^ 

That was the way she thought about it herself, she reflected as 
she sat on the terrace waiting for Giles now. She had made a poem 
out of the little perch on the rue Madame; but she had been prac- 
tical about it, too. There were two bedrooms in the apartment, so 
Zoe had rented one to the Bakers, and L6onie, her bonne a tout 
faire, who was tres courageuse pour le travail, gave them their coffee 
in the morning and other meals when they required these; but for 
the most part they ate at various small cafes and bistros in the 
neighbourhood, which they adored and where they were adored in 
return. They were very fond of Zoe and very content to be quar- 
tered with her, but they were careful not to intrude in any way on 
her expanding scheme of life. 

This scheme took in more and more events, more and more 
people, all the time. Zoe went to a dinner at the American Students 
and Artists Club, to a gala movie for Sister Mary Reeves' poor, to a 
musical soiree at the Italian Embassy, to Maggie Rouff's opening at 
nine-thirty in the evening. She met Teddy Trelawney, the Ameri- 
can multi-millionaire, who had married the beautiful Marie Con- 
ception of the Follies, and lived in quiet happiness with her on the 
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lie de la Cite, not far from Giles. She met the American aristocrat 
who had married an Alsatian nobleman and called herself “ Prin- 
cess Wilhelm the XLIV,” and the American eccentric who had paid 
a pseudo-genealogist a thousand dollars for tracing her descent 
from the Barons of Runnymede, and kept the certificate which was 
supposed to prove this under glass on the front hall table. She met 
the German princeling who later married the crown princess of a 
neighbomring country, and the great French engineer who had 
worked with de Lesseps and would not admit that his countryman’s 
experiment at Panama had been a tragic failure, and a Polish soldier 
of fortune who had lost a leg at Verdun and had just married for 
the fourth time. She met various haughty and handsome kept ladies 
who moved in good society and were inclined to be critical of young 
married women who indulged in light flirtations; and she met 
several sprightly young sculptors who regarded her with apprecia- 
tion and told her they would be pleased to have her pose for them 
at any time and in any kind of costume. 

Giles was extremely irritated the first time he overheard one of 
these proposals, which, incidentally, was by no means the first time 
that one had been made, nor was it couched quite so crudely as 
some of the others had been. The feeMng was intense and surpris- 
mg to him, as it had been in the case of the fur jacket, and quite as 
clear to Zoe as that had been. But he did not speak of it until they 
were on their way home after the Maggie Rouff opening, to which 
Giles had escorted Zoe. She had bought a new dress for the occa- 
sion, to do honour to Giles’ tails and topper and to the general 
smartness of the amusing crowd; she looked as radiant as she felt 
and acted. But Giles’ face had agmn taken on the sombre lock 
which had been characteristic of it in Washington, but which had 
lightened so perceptibly in the succeeding months. 

“ Look here,” he said suddenly, “ haven’t you had enough of all 
this, for the present? The season will be over directly anyway as 
soon as Lent begins, and that’s a week from Wednesday. Paris will 
be dead as a doornail after that. Why shouldn’t we start for Spain?” 

" No reason at all that I know of. The Bakers said they’d be glad 
to go any time. And the Zephyr’s had a complete overhauling. It’s 
rearing to be on the way.” 

“ I wish we were all going together, the way we did the last time.” 

“Well, it would be fun. But you said yourself, when we first 
talked it over, that this trip would have to be difEerent, that before 
you were on leave of absence and that this time you’d be going in 
your official capacity.” 

“ Oh, I know. It’s true, of course. But I wish it weren’t.” 

He pulled himself together quickly. He had been dangerously 
close to a proposal himself, not a proposal like the one from the 
daring young sculptor, but a proposal of honourable marriage. For 
years he had taken it for granted that Isabel was the one woman in 
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his life, and that since she was unattainable, he would never marry, 
Now for the first time he began to ask himself whether that idea 
was fundamentally soimd. After all he was not bound to Isabel it 
any way. She had given him to imderstand, vaguely and delicately, 
that “if anything should ever happen” to Stephen, she would marry 
him, after a proper period of discreet mourning. But now that more 
than ten years had passed since she first said this, Giles was begin- 
ning to feel the chances that something might happen to Stephen 
were too remote to bank on. Candace Huuter had been right in 
surmising that, in the beginning, he had not suggested divorce to 
Isabel. He had been cut to the quick by her desertion, and at first 
he had resolutely tried to put her out of his mind and to devote 
himself entirely to his career. But he had found that advancement 
was easy for him and that forgetfulness was not. The first time he 
was sent to the West coast, he asked Isabel to go there as his wife, 
to begin all over again with him; but she had declined, on the 
grounds of religion. He had admired her for this, as he admired 
her for her later refusal to become his mistress; but recently little 
creeping doubts had begun to assail him. He had heard Isabel say, 
hundreds of times, that she did not care for California; did her 
reluctance to leave the feverish Washington scene, of which she was 
so integral a part, possibly — ^just possibly — have something to do 
with her proclaimed principles? Or was the fact that his own in- 
herited fortune, though substantial, was still only a drop in the 
bucket beside Stephen Windsor’s have anything to do with them, 
by any chance? 

He had begun to ask himself these questions before he met Zoe, 
so he could not lay them, directly, at her door. But the fact re- 
mained that since he met her his questing mind had taken him 
further than ever. He had never before been brought into close con- 
tact with a girl of exactly her type: self-made, intelligent, inde- 
pendent, courageous and candid. He did not williugly make com- 
parisons between her and Isabel; but the knowledge that Zoe would 
never have thrown over a man to whom she had professed herself 
deeply attached, because she met another man who was richer, kept 
forcing itself into the foreground of his consciousness. Involun- 
tarily, he began to go further than this, to picture what life would 
be like if she were constantly at his side, instead of being seen in 
snatches. The snatches had been satisfactory enough, at first, but 
they had long ceased to content him. He wished that she were not 
merely going to “ tag along ” on the trip to Spain, but that she were 
to share his own official status. He had overheard two or three 
jovial references to her as his " lady friend,” and several times lately 
someone had said to him, “ Of comrse you’ll bring your red-headed 
girl along.” There had been no implied disparagement of Zoe in 
these remarks, for her own straightforwardness disarmed gossip; on 
the other hand, they had been made lightly and teasingly. He 
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would have preferred a respectful reference to his fiancee, or better 
stiir to his wife. Naturally Madame Arnold will be with you.” 
Yes, that was it. The vision of Zoe as she would look and act and 
talk, seated at his fireside, presiding at his table, accompanying him 
as he made his visits, became more and more inescapable. Inevit* 
ably, it was followed by visions of increasingly intimate char- 
acter — 

‘‘ Would you care to come up for a nightcap? I’d like to talk to 
you for a few minutes,” 

Zoe had broken in abruptly on his reverie. It was not often she 
suggested he should come in when he took her home from a party, 
and he accepted her invitation with pleased astonishment. Her 
little salon looked extremely cosy as he entered it. The damask 
curtains were drawn across the windows, the coal fire in the grate 
was warm and glowing, and the chairs were grouped companion- 
ably. Zoe would not let him help fix their drinks. She said he 
looked tired and cold, that he must take things easy and get warm; 
she would have everything ready in just a jiffy. Again an unwel- 
come comparison crept into his mind. He could not remember that 
Isabel had ever wanted to wait on him, that Isabel had ever con- 
sidered his comfort and well-being before her own 

Zoe came back with the drinks. During her brief absence she 
had taken off the new evening-gown and had put on a house-coat. 
It was suitable and becoming, but it was not filmy or intimate in 
character; Giles knew that the change had been made merely from 
motives of economy and comfort, for Zoe took good care of her 
hard-earned clothes and enjoyed her hard-earned ease. Neverthe- 
less, he derived a peculiar satisfaction from seeing her, at a shared 
fireside, so informally dressed. It was thus that he was beginning to 
visualize her continually. 

Glad you’re aboard,” she said, raising her glass. It was his own 
favourite greeting, and it pleased him that she had borrowed it. 
He sat sipping his drink contentedly, looking at the fire, and 
scarcely bothering to wonder what Zoe might have on her mind. 
Then she told him. 

I am, you know. Glad to have you aboard, I mean. But has it 
occurred to you that if you’re aboard too often we might have 
heavy weather?” 

“No. Of course not. What an absurd ideal Why?” 

“Well, you almost proposed to me tonight. It wasn’t the first 
time either.” 

“You’re a very discerning young woman. But why should that 
mean heavy weather?” 

“Because we’re just good companions. We couldn’t ever be any- 
thing else.” 

“Why not, Zoe?” 

“ I thought there was a very special reason as far as you were con- 
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cemed. In fact, I’ve been reliably informed, several times, that 
there was. If I hadn’t been, I’d have told you there was a special 
reason as far as I was concerned anyway.” 

“Do you mean you’re in love with someone else?” 

“ More or less.” 

“ That’s no answer at all. Are you engaged?” 

“ Not exactly. But I’ve said that perhaps I would be, some day, 
under certain conditions.” 

“ But, good God, there’s nothing binding about such an arrange- 
ment as Siat!” I 

“ It all depends on the way yoti look at it, doesn’t it? I imagine 
the man in question considers that he’s bound. It’s a poor rule that 
doesn’t work both ways.” 

Giles was silent, wishing for the hundredth time that he could 
avoid mental comparisons. 

'“I’ve let him kiss me, twice,” Zoe continued. “What’s more, I 
kissed him, both times, too. I don’t go in for casual kissing, as 
perhaps you’ve discovered. There was something quite conclusive 
about this. In fact, the second time I think I probably would have 
been formally engaged, in a minute, if you hadn’t come and 
poimded on my cabin door just then.” 

“ You dbn’t mean Bob MortonI ” 

“ Yes, I do. And I’d rather you didn’t speak about him in that 
tone of voice, Giles, if you don’t mind— — Wotild you care for 
another drink?” . • , ■ < , • 

■ She took his empty glass and refilled it, capably,, chatting on, 
cbfeerfuUy and pleasantly, while she did so. 

' ^T hope you don’t think I sounded swell-headed, Giles, saying I 
knew you almost proposed to me. I didn’t mean it that way. I’m 
awfully proud that you should want to. I think you’re one of the 
grandest persons I’ve ever known, and you’ve given me the grandest 
time I’ve ever had in my life. I’m very fond of you. If I hadn’t 
been I never would have played aroimd with you all this time. I 
hate girls who grab everything they can get out of a man, and then 
turn him down cold when he asks for something in return. I’d 
never do that knowingly. But you see I was so sure about this 
major interest of yours that it never occurred to me you’d want 
anything I could give you. I wouldn’t have cheated for the world. 
It’s meant a lot to me just to know you. It means a lot more to 
have you for my friend. But if you think you can’t keep on being 
my friend without wanting to be my lover too, I don’t believe I’d 
better go to Spain with you.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t help wanting to be your lover. That is, your 
husband. I’ve grown to love you very much, and every word you 
say to me makes me love you more. You’re so straight and so 
square. And so brave and so lovely. It would make me very happy 
to have you for my wife.” 



‘‘ IVe told you, Giles, how it is/’ 

''Yes. You’ve been very fair. Fair to Bob Morton and to me, 
too. It’s like you, Zoe, to be so fair. It makes me love you more 
than ever. But let’s be friends anyway. Let’s go to Spain, just as 
we planned. I promise I won’t propose to you again.” 

He rose, managing a smile, 

" Not that I did this time,” he said rather ruefully. " You took 
good care of that. You always master a situation, don’t you, Zoe? 
Anyway, I’ll leave this one in your hands.” 

A 

It was on this note and in this mood that they had gone to Spain, 
and the trip had been successful from every point of view. Again 
the Bakers had been buoyant travelling companions, and again 
Giles had swiftly unlocked guarded doors for Zoe to enter. They 
started a little later than Giles had originally suggested, for shortly 
after the conversation following the Maggie Roufi opening he had 
been advised that he was expected to attend the inauguration of the 
Ibero-American Exposition at Seville in his ofi&cial capacity; but 
this had meant an expansion instead of a curtailment of their 
time and their opportunities. Seville was in a state of high festival, 
crowded with dignitaries, pulsating with events; and the unex- 
pected Andalusan sojourn had ofiEered an excuse to see Ronda, 
Granada and Cordova, in addition to the maritime cities. From 
Barcelona, where another beautiful exhibition was in progress, it 
seemed natural to " slip over ” to the Balearic Isles; from Lisbon it 
was equally natural to go to Cintra, Alcobaca and Batalha; and 
Lisbon, like Seville, was en gala, for a United States cruiser on its 
way to the exhibition was in port, and they went in the Admiral’s 
gay little "'gig” to a the-dansant aboard her. They saw the 
Alhambra by die lustrous light of a full moon, and the Mallorcan 
landscape through a rosy mist of almond trees in bloom. They 
learned to love the Spanish sun as it shone on warm hillsides and 
tawny battlements, and the Spanish shade as it gathered in dim 
cathedrals and quiet barrios, Zoe wrote her stories in one blue- 
tiled, sweet-scented patio after another, while Giles sat beside her, 
silently smoking, and listening to the peaceful dripping of the 
fountain and the poignant sweetness of a nightingale’s song. After- 
wards they sat talking together until the late dinner hour. It was 
an idyllic interlude. 

On one of these quiet evenings, which brought to both of them 
more joy and fulfilment than anyone they met or anything they 
saw, Giles asked Zoe about her name. It had puzzled him for a 
long time, but he had never foimd a propitious occasion to speak 
to her about it. Now in a still garden hedged in with yews and 
cypresses, and perfumed by orange-blossoms and roses, it seemed 
fitting and appropriate to speak of anything that was intimate and 
beautiful. He knew instinctively that Zoe’s mood would harmonize 
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with his, and that she would talk, as he loved to hear her, of her 
backgrotind and her childhood, but more freely and fully perhaps 
than ever before. 

“ Zoe,” he said, “ I wish you’d tell me something.” 

“ More about the chum?” 

“No, something different this time. About your name. How 
did your parents happen to give you a Greek name?” 

“They didn’t. They called me Gwen the first few years, but 
fortunately they never bothered to have me baptized; it was Arthur 
who saw to that, the cousin I told you about who left me bis 
library, the one who wanted to be a preacher. I tbinlc he knew he 
was going to die when he did it, but he felt I’d carry on a long 
time. So he named me ‘ Life ’.” 

“ Oh — so you knew what it meant?” 

“ Yes. I’ve always known. Arthur taught me Greek when I was 
a little girl, Giles. Latin, too, and lots of other things. School and 
college were very easy for me. I couldn’t have worked my way 
through them so fast if they hadn’t been.” 

“ Are your father and mother dead now, too? You’ve never told 
me actually, though you refer to yourself jokingly as an orphan.” 

“ Yes, they’re dead, too. But all my brothers and sisters except 
three who died when they were little are still living. They’re com- 
ing along nicely. They’ve had a good start.” 

“Good God, you’re not helping to educate them, too, are you?” 

“ Of course. Those that still need it. Two of them are through 
school now, though. One sister is older than I am; she’s married, 
very well married, too. Her husband’s a prosperous contractor in 
Louisville. She’s able to help give the youngsters a lift herself. And 
one brother’s just passed his Bar exams. He’ll be able to help, too, 
pretty soon, lliat only leaves four — one in college, one in normal 
school and two in high school. And they’re all resourceful. They 
don’t sponge on me, Giles. Don’t get that idea. I wouldn’t help 
them if they did. I hate a sponger, even if it’s a relative. That is, 
I would. But the Wings aren’t built that way. They’re self-reliant.” 

“ Sometimes I wish you weren’t quite so self-reliant, Zoe.” 

“ No, you don’t. The orange-blossoms have affected your alleged 
mind, that’s all. Come on. It’s time to take my masterpiece to the 
post office.” 

Reluctantly he consented to leave the garden and walk through 
the high-walled streets. But the tranquillity of the patio continued 
to enfold him. All night long he seemed to hear the foimtain 
mtumuring, in tmison with the song of the nightingales, “Zoe 
means life — ^Zoe means life — ^Zoe means life.” 

Even Zoe admitted that France seemed cold and gloomy on 
their return to it, and the whirl of the little season tedious and 
artificial after their happy holiday. But presently the chesmut 
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trees along the avenues burst into bloom, and the Bois became a 
glade of feathery green. When Giles stole an evening to take Zoe 
out to dinner now it was to Pre Catalan or Armenonville, or, if 
they had time, to the Restaurant de I’Yvette in the Valine de la 
Chevreuse or to the Providence at Jouy. There were week-ends in 
the country, too, at private chateaux or at famous inns, where 
their hosts proved more sophisticated as companions than the 
Bakers had been, but where the atmosphere they created was still 
light-hearted, still friendly and unquestioning. Soon Normandy 
was covered with the “ fragrant snow of spring its apple blossoms 
were as beautiful and as mystical as the rosy almond bloom of 
Mallorca; and in the evenings there were wood fires lighted on 
historic hearthstones, which gave out a warm and ruddy glow far 
into the night. 

One Saturday Giles and Zoe started off with Marie Conception 
and her millionaire, who seldom left their retreat on the He de la 
Cit6, but who finally consented to make a “ tourette of Touraine ” 
for Zoe’s benefit They had two days that were cloudless, literally 
as well as figuratively. They lunched at the Ver Louisant among 
the ruins of Chinon and wandered among these afterwards; th^ 
dined at the Auberge du Mail at Amboise, and watched the quiet 
Loire flow by from the terrace while they lingered at thek little 
tin table, set tmder a plane tree, until it was bedtime. But as they 
swung homeward by Chambord a heavy, unseasonable rain began 
to faU. They had intended only to take tea at the neighbouring 
H6tellerie de St. MKchel; but they were soaked to the skin by the 
time they had covered the great treeless space between the vast 
deserted castle, so cold and echoing in its emptiness, and the warm 
little iim where a cheerful welcome awaited them. Without a dis- 
senting voice, they agreed to take their suitcases out of the car 
once more, get into dry clothes, dine in front of the fire, and 
spend the night there, before pushing on to Paris the first thing in 
the morning. 

D inn er was very good. There was a consomme of vegetables, 
subtly blended with cream, and filet of sole meuniere, and poulet 
maison, with green salad and pdte de foie gras and a jam omelet 
There was clear, dry Chablis with the fish, and a bottle of full- 
bodied, ruby-coloured Pommard with the chicken, sparkling 
Vouvray wim the sweet, and some fiery fine after the coffee. By 
the time they had finished. Conception confessed that her eyes 
were closing; her head had been drooping on her husband’s 
shoulder for a long time before that. Finally, he lifted her in his 
arms, which were already closed arotmd her, and carried her up- 
stairs as easily and tenderly as if she had been a baby. The gargon 
came in, cleared away the last remnants of the feast, put another 
log on the fire, and murmuring “Bon nuit, monsieur, ’dame,” 
discreetly withdrew. Zoe, who was rather drowsy herself, sat look- 



ing lazily into the flames, much too comfortable to stir or speak. 
But at last, galvanized into unwilling alertness by the consciousness 
that Giles was looking fixedly at her, she glanced up and met an 
unmistakable expression in his eyes. 

“Look here,” she said, trying to speak sternly. “You’re not 
going to slide safely by Andalusian moonlight and Balearic blos- 
soms and all the rest of it, and then let a little wine and warmth 
get you down, are you?” 

“ It isn’t just the wine and the warmth. It’s sharing them with 
you. It’s thinking what it would be like to do it always. Those 
and all the other homely, intimate, vital Thin gs that go with them. 
Anyone can go a little mad, for a little while, in a moonlit garden 
or in a fragrant forest. But that sort of feeling doesn’t necessarily 
last. This does, Zoe.” 

The simplicity sind sincerity with which he spoke were disarm- 
ing. She found she could not frame a quick silencing retort. He 
saw his advantage and pressed it. 

) “What would you do, Zoe, if you found you’d fallen in love 
yourself? Not ‘more or less,’ the way you said you were with 
Morton? .But head over heels, the way I wish you were with me?” 

“ I’d tell Bob what had happened. I couldn’t do anything else. 
It: wouldn’t be honest” 

" Then why don’t you?” 

“ I haven’t anything to tell him — yet” 

■ “ Probably that’s the fijst He you ever tcdd in your life. Anyway, 
it's the first one you’ve ever tolct me. But you’re lying , now', .Z<K.” 

She leapt up, but he was too quick for her. He Was on his feet 
first, grasping for her wrists, holding than hard, and speaking to 
her in a harsh voice. 

“ Look here,” he said. " You better get over the idea right now 
that I’m going to let a couple of kisses you’ve given another man 
stand in die way of a lifetime of happiness. Those kisses weren’t 
conclusive. You only think they were because you’ve no standard 
of comparison. You haven’t kissed enough men to get one. That’s 
the trouble with a girl of your kind. You look Hke a vixen, but 
your looks are only skin-deep. Inside you’re a puritan. And you 
act hot-headed enough once in a while, but all the time that cool 
brain of yours is functioning like a steel machine under your red 
hair. If you’d dive off the deep end just once, without thinking, 
you’d be better off and so would I.” 

“ Let me go, Giles. I’m not diving off the deep end for you or 
any other man.” 

“ I’m not going to let you go until you’ve kissed me. I dare you 
to say you don’t want me after that.” 

“ I shan’t kiss you if you keep me here all night. I can’t stop 
you from kissing me, if you’re bound to. But you’d be a lot wiser 
to wait. It’s a damn sight better to be off with the old love before 
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you’re on with the new. And that doesn’t apply just to Bob and 
me. It applies to you and Isabel Windsor.” 

‘‘Isabel Windsor’s kept me waiting fifteen years. That’s long 
enough for any man to wait for any woman.” 

“Well, I don’t believe she means to keep you waiting much 
longer. I think you can have her whenever you want her, almost 
any time now.” 

“ What in hell are you talking about?” 

“ No nice man swears, Giles. Or so you say Do you mean 

to tell me the ‘ Belle Dame sans Merci ’ hasn’t written you she’s oq 
her way over here?” 

“ Zoe, you’re joking.” 

“ That isn’t my idea of a joke. She’s giving Helen a wonderful 
trip to Europe, so that poor little sweetness can recover from her 
thwarted love afEair with the; attractive but ineligible Mexican 
suitor. At least that’s the public version of it. Personally I think it’s 
all hooey, that the stoij’s just a smokescreen. In fact, I know damn 
well it is. Helen’s coming to stay with me, as soon as she’s been pre- 
sented at Court. I invited them both, when I heard from Helen 
about this trip — ^she writes me fsdrly often. But Isabel' declined in 
the sweetest note you ever read in your life. She said she wouldn’t 
dream of putting me to so much trouble, that she’d stay at the 
Meiuice, the way she always did. With the rest of the royalty. 
She didn’t add that, but I will. There was really quite a pathetic 
touch to ha: letter. She’s giving the faithful Sarah a vacation, leav- 
ing her behind at the cottage in Kent which is Sarah’s ancestral 
home. She’s going to try to do without a personal maid for the first 
rime in her Ufe. Probably she’ll find it so much trouble to get 
dressed that she’ll stay in bed most of the time. In one of those 
beautiful, still rooms at the Meurice that have two sets of doors 
and look out on a secluded courtyard when the green satin curtains 
aren’t dravm across the big windows.” 

Giles had dropped Zoe’s wrists. He stood looking at her with an 
expression of horror on his face. 

“ If she hasn’t told you all this it must be because she’s meant to 
give you a pleasant surprise. I haven’t said anything about it be- 
cause I thought that sooner or later you’d say something to me. 
I’ve never known just what sort of a body it was that was buried 
between you and Isabel. I don’t care especially. I thought I’d just 
let things take their natural course. I thought that if, when she got 
here, you foimd you wanted her after all, there wouldn’t be any- 
thing for me to tell Bob anyway. On the other hand, if you foimd 
you didn’t Well, I thought that maybe, after Helen had fin- 

ished her visit, I’d shut up shop on the rue Madame and go back 
to Washington for a while. I might have done it anyway. I don’t 
want to stay over here so long that I’ll lose the pulse of things at 
home. I’m not going Zephyring for ever. I’m aiming at something 
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bigger and better. In writing, I mean. But that’s beyond the point. 
I thought when I got home I might size up the situation, as far as 
Bob’s concerned. For all I know he may have decided himself that 
those kisses weren’t conclusive. It wouldn’t be unlike him to fall for 
Veronique, now that it’s too late to do him any good. Veronique 
may have been an unwise virgin, and all that, but you can bet your 
bottom dollar she won’t make a cuckold out of a helpless husband.” 

Zoe spoke scornfully; Giles, who had tried so hard to avoid com- 
parisons, knew that she was making them without mercy. 

“ So all you had to do was to bide your time. I thought maybe 
you’d have sense enough to do it. I hoped you would. But since 
you haven’t, I reckon we’re in for that spell of heavy weather that I 
warned you about a while back. I’m sorry, Giles. I’m awfully sorry 
things have turned out this way. But we’d better make the best of 
them, hadn’t we? That is, you don’t want to say farewell for ever 
tonight, do you? Or anything else dramatic? I think myself we’d 
better try to set the clock back. Not that we can, of course. But 
I think we’d better try.” 

They had both tried, with determination. But the spontaneity 
that had beatified the spring had gone; a sense of strain marred 
their companionship. Giles, inwardly cursing himself for every sort 
of a fool, spoke and acted with obvious restraint. Zoe kept telling 
herself — and him — ^that their quarrel had cleared the air, th^t she 
was more at ease than she had been before, and that-be should be 
too. Desiring to be generous, she went more than halfway in her 
efforts to behave naturally and nonchalantly. It had never been her 
habit to go to Giles’ apartment unless she knew that he expected 
other visitors at about the same time. Now she took to dropping 
in casually, at odd hours, as if to prove her confidence in his discre- 
tion and her sympathy with his predicament. Despite his forced 
reserve, he always showed how glad he was to see her when she 
came. But several weeks went by before he took the initiative by 
actually asking her to come. Then he sent her a pneumatique. 

‘‘Dear Zoe” — ^he wrote — “Could you drop in this evening be- 
tween six and seven? I think I can get in myself by that time. 
And I’d like to find you, waiting for me, when I get home. Yours, 
always, GmES.” 

Zoe looked at her watch. It was after eight. The pearly light 
which had flooded the city and the Seine when she first went out on 
the terrace still transfigured it. But its quality was changing. The 
long gloaming of midsummer had set in. Night was still more 
than an hour distant. But it was no longer day. 

She was not impatient. She could sit, indefinitely, looking out at 
this scene which had taken such a hold upon her. But she began to 
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be troubled. It was so unlike Giles to be late. He had the precision 
of his profession in regard to time, and besides, he was always so 
eager to see her. Whatever caused the delay, she was sure that it 
boded no good. But when at last she heard his step behind her and 
turned to see his face, she knew it was even worse than she had 
feared. 

He came up to her and took both her hands. Then he raised 
them to his lips and kissed them. He had never done anything of 
the kind before. He did not follow continental customs, but kept, 
consistently, to American ways, which he always contrived to im- 
bue with grace and dignity. Zoe knew the fact he was kissing her 
hands now had some deep inner meaning for him. She waited for 
him to tell her what it was. 

Zoe, Isabel is here. At the Meurice. She came in on the Golden 
Arrow last evening. She’s left Helen behind, in England, with the 
Grenvilles. Helen isn’t coming over until next week, when you 
expected her. She’s left Sarah behind too, in Kent, the way you said 
she would. And she’s been in bed all day. She said she wasn’t 
equal to getting up. You were right about that, too. I never saw 
her in bed before. But now I’ve been sitting beside her bed for 
hours, talking to her.” 

Again Zoe waited for him to go on. 

” She says she’s learned to love me at last. She says she’s ready 
to do anything I want her to.” 

'' Well, what do you want her to do?” 

Nothing, I tried to tell her so. And she wouldn’t believe me. 
She couldn’t understand why I wouldn’t stay with her tonight. She 
thought I was being ' considerate ’ as she called it. She talked about 
going off to some ‘ sweet little inn ’ with me. I couldn’t tell her 
outright that nothing would induce me to do that, because I’d been 
to so many of them with you, in a different way. I couldn’t tell her 
there was no question of chivalry involved, that I simply didn’t 
. want her.” 

His voice had grown harder with every word he spoke, Zoe 
answered in a tone that was also without softness. 

Does she really want yow? Or does she want something you 
can give her?” 

I don’t know what you mean, Zoe.” 

‘‘ She’s estranged from her husband, isn’t she? He hasn’t given 
her anything for a long time except money and position and 
security. I think she wants to keep the money and the position, 
but I think she’s ready to gamble with the security. She’s tired of 
living like a widow when she isn’t one. She wants the thrill and 
the risk of being loved.” 

“The risk?” 

“ There would be a risk, wouldn’t there? Unless you were very 
careful.” 
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‘'I don’t know what you mean, Zoe,” Giles said a second timf 
“ Fd never compromise her, of course.” 

“ No. You’d never compromise her. I know that and she knows 
it, too. But she might bind you to her so that you’d never get 
away, so that you’d never be a free man again. I think that’s what 
she wants to do, what she intends to do. Don’t let her do it, Giles I ” 
Zoe went on with a rush, her pent-up emotion unleashed at last. 
“ Go back and teU Isabel the truth,” she said fiercely. “ TeU her 
you don’t love her any more. TeU her you do love someone else. 
Tell her who it is, if you have to. Tell her you want a home with a 
helpmate in it, not a Jhole-in-the-corner intrigue with a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair! TeU her when you get a child it’s going 
to have your own name, not some other man’s I TeU her aU that 
before it’s too latel If you haven’t got the guts to do it, I’U never 
speak to you again as long as I live!” 

“ And suppose I do teU her that, Zoe — what then?” 

“ Then somehow — ^I suppose — we’U find a way to face the heavy 
wea,th!sr together.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

Giles left Zoe fired with the determination to break away from his 
office early the next day and make a clean breast of the situation to 
Isabel, at all costs. But his purpose was thwarted at every turn. 

This was not for any lack of an early start. It was only eight- 
thirty in the morning when he left his apartment on the He de la 
Cite for his office on the rue de Chaillot, and his chauffeur, Vladi- 
mir, who had been a captain of Don Cossacks, and who had the 
true Russian's sensitivity to moods, quickly divined the malaise of 
his employer, Giles found it exceedingly difficult to concentrate on 
a form of approach to Isabel, but as they drove up the Quai to the 
Place de la Concorde, he mapped out his office work in such a way 
that the interview might be delayed as ^ort a time as possible. 
He was blessed with an energetic and capable staff, and although it 
was '‘pouch day,” and he would be cmiiged to have his weekly 
reports signed and delivered to the mail room by four in the after- 
noon, he had already studied the rough drafts and the task still 
before him was merely a matter of glandngbver the smooth copies 
to be sure that they were in order before affixing his signature to 
them. Both the international and the local political situations were 
reasonably quiet at the moment, and he had every reason to be 
hopeful that he might be clear of routine work in time to join 
Isabel before lunch. 

His disillusionment was speedy and shocking. He had not even 
seated himself at his desk when a dispatch was thrust into his hands. 

“ Alusna, Pakis ” — ^it read 

“Necessary change itinerary midshipmen's Practice Squadron 
substituting visits Cherbourg and Lisbon for those previously 
scheduled Marseille and Palma. Advise by dispatch if changes 
acceptable to French Spanish authorities.” 

A glance at his calendar showed Giles that no time was to be 
lost in obtaining this information if the proper arrangements for 
the cruise were to be made. It was clear some important reason 
must have dictated the change, and that the Department desired 
immediate action. Leaving the week's smooth reports untouched in 
his basket, Giles summoned his staff. His assistant, Lieutenant- 
Commander Henderson,, was set to drafting the necessary dispatch 
to the United States Embassy in Madrid, and also to telephoning a 
friend in the Spanish Embassy in Paris for a helping hand in ex- 
pediting a reply from the Foreign Office. Giles himself telephoned 
his friend, Henri de Rogier, the Liaison Officer for Naval Attaches, 
in the French Deuxieme Bureau, and de Rogier promised immedi- 
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ate action by the Miiustry with the local authorities at Cherbourg 
as well as with the Foreign Office. Meanwhile the Chief Clerk, 
spurred on by Giles, occupied himself with the current mail, includ- 
ing letters to United States Consuls, questions regarding military 
reduced rail fares, and the multitude of other details incident to 
any visit of three large Naval vessels to a foreign port. 

As he was concluding his telephone conversation with de Rogier, 
Giles glanced up to see the Ambassador’s personal secretary, 
J. Rockingham Davidge, entering his door. He had never cared 
^pedally for this consdentiotis but somewhat pompous function- 
ary, and his greeting was curt to say the least. 

“ Well, Davidge, wilt’s cm your mind?” 

“ I’m sorry to disturb you, Captain Arnold, but the Ambassador 
would like to isee you in his office at once. He has just received a 
dispatch concerning a proposed agenda for the coming Naval Con- 
ference,; and he would like to confer with you about this.” 

Giles rose reluctantly. He did not mind operating under pressure, 
when iMs was indicated, but he never felt he was doing his best 
when he attempted to tackle one job before another was finished. 
This time, however, he had no choice. Hiere was nothing to do but 
leave his staff to worry about the midshipmen’s Pracrice Squadron 
and hasten to the Ambassador’s office, disregarding the message 
just brought to him by his. secretary that a Mrs. Windsor had 
called him from ^e Hotdl Meurice and desired to have Hm call 
hoR bade at oince. i' , , !/ ■ . ' ' 

ilt was wore than t^to hours, later when he emerged frona the 
Ambassador's office, , having attempted to explffin, in the interval, 
the meaning of category A and B cruisers, capital ships, unlimited 
dasses, gun calibresr and global tonnage quotas to a man who, 
though intelligent and interested, had not the remotest idea of the 
terminology involved, much less of the fundamental principles at 
stake. He himself had begun to feel groggy before he had been 
engaged in this futile effort for fifteen minutes; but since the 
Ambassador expected to be named as a delegate to the forthcoming 
Conference and had instinctively turned to his Aide for enlighten- 
ment, Giles had mechanically gone on repeating the explanations 
which would have been difficult for anyone but an expert to follow. 
Now he felt he had reached the limit of his endurance; unless he 
could have a stiff drink and a breath of fresh air, he was sure he 
would soon begin to jabber like an idiot. 

Unfortunately, neither form of refreshment was available at the 
moment. His secretary was awaiting him with the alert air of one 
who is prepared to spring. He pretended not to see her, as he 
rushed by to his own room, but she planted herself firmly in his 
path. 

“ Captain Arnold! I’m sorry to detain you, if you’re in a hurry, 
but Mrs. Windsor has called you again twice. She says it’s very 
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urgent that she should reach you. And the British Naval Attache, 
Captain Sir Kingsley Beauchamp-Moore, has called you several 
times. I told him you were in conference with the Ambassador, 
but he said he had something most important to discuss with you. 
He said that since he couldn’t reach you by wire, he would try to 
talk with you in person. I couldn’t dissuade him. I think he’ll be 
here almost any minute. I thought you ought to know in case you’d 
like me to get a call through to Mrs. Windsor before he arrives.” 

“ I haven’t got time to talk to Mrs. Windsor. I’ve got to find out 
what’s happened to those misplaced midshipmen. Get Captain de 
Rogier again for me immediately.” 

He continued to stand, restively, by the switchboard while she 
attempted to put through the call; but before she had completed it. 
he heard himself jovially hailed from the rear. 

“ Cheerib, old man! ’^^at’s the news with you? You must have 
been getting enough to last from now till doomsday, judging from 
the time you were inaccessible. Come on over to Florian’s with me 
for tiBEtn. I’ve had a communication .from the Admiralty that 1 
want to talk over withiyou. We’ve both got to eat anyhow, so that’s 
as good a way as any to handle it, what?” 

Under ordinary circumstances Giles would have been delighted 
to see Sir Kingsley, of whom he was sincerely fond; like naosi 
Englishmen of real distinction, Beauchamp-Moore was afEabl& 
cultured and entirely devoid of “side,” and his cordiality was 
almost impossible to withstand. To fall in with his plan seemed to 
offer the line of least resistance, even though his invitation was 
inopportune; so telling his secretary not to bother about the caU 
after all, Giles followed his visitor out of the ofiSce. Sir Kingsley 
was very full of his subject and much excited over it. Hd had 
received a communication, he said, concerning a proposal made by 
“ a certain ” nation to construct a class of new and very fast vessds, 
larger and more powerful than the category A cruisers from the 
capital ship quota of tonnage. Had Giles heard anything about it 
and what md he think of it? Giles had not heard anything about it, 
but the matter was indeed one of vital interest, and the luncheon 
hour passed rapidly as the two men discussed various naval types 
and their tactical use. It was shop talk of the most exciting l^d, 
and the British attache’s keenness was a bracing antidote to the 
American Ambassador’s blind bewilderment. For the first time that 
day Giles succeeded in wholly forgetting Isabel and the imminence 
of the difficulties which her presence in Paris indicated. 

It was after three when he returned to his office. By this time 
the smooth reports, awaiting his signature, and the release dis- 
patches were buried under six inches of mail that had arrived in 
the course of the morning. His fingers itched to dear out his 
“ incoming box ” and be on his way; and still there was no escape 
in sight. Three formally attired Frenchmen were sitting in his 
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ante-rotox, and though they had the sleek, satisfied look whic^ 
steak over Gallic countenances after a full meal washed down with 
sound wine, this aspect was fan from somnolent; their eyes were 
peeled and their ears, cocked for his return. One was round and 
rubieimd, one was bearded and beaming, and one was lean and 
hawklike, but all had the unmistakable stamp of a set purpose. 
Bowing from the waist and shaking hands with hearty effusion, 
th^y proclaimed with one accord that Lieutenant-Commander 
Henderson had indeed received them most courteously, but their 
business was urgent and confidential; they had preferred to await 
the leisure of Captain Arnold in order to discuss it with him 
personally and privately. 

The word ‘‘ leisure ” came close to producing an explosion, but 
by a supreme effort at seif-restraint Giles controlled himself, in- 
vited his visitors into his oifice, and asked them what he could do 
ioaj'them. Two of the gentlemen proved td be Messieurs Archam- 
faeaud and Delattre, who were ordixance engineers and inventors, 
the third their lawyer. Monsieur Gizard. It developed that 
they had designed a revolving type of mount for machine-guns or 
small calibre cannon by means of which all vexatious problems 
of fire control against .aeroplanes would be resolv^. They felt con- 
vinced the United'States would be interested in the development of 
their mousnt, and*this was the occa;uon of their call. 

. :Tbe siLd]§ect tos introduced vidth characteristic Gallic elaboration, 
and his eafitais’had haadly reached the point of their purpose when 
Gifcs^i^emeptmously'^andng^s^ the clock, saw that its hands were 
aiSams&ip peeking at three-fe^ptyfive; 'Excusing hiniself momentarily 
to; gue^s, who betrayed their astonishment that anything 
shs^ld be permitted.to interfere with so portentous an interview, he 
summoned ins Chief Clerk, who seemed to have some difficulty in 
smothering a smile, and together they dug frantically into the pile 
of papers in the incoming box to unearth the unsigned reports. 
Ten minutes later these were signed and on their way and Giles 
was able to turn again to his visitors, who had occupied the inter- 
val with a whispered conference which had enabled them to warm 
to their subject. M. Archambeaud began to talk again with a 
vehemence which seemed proof against both time and exhaustion, 
but when he finally wearied in well-doing, M. Delattre took up 
the excited refrain. Soon all available table and desk space was 
covered with blue-prints, and Giles, who had long believed that 
nothing could exceed the determination of an inventor, was 
appalled to find that it could not compare with the determination 
of two inventors. Nor could anyone, he decided, be so hard to 
dissuade as a scientist who had a theoretical idea which was 
demonstrably correct. To such a man time, space, weight and con- 
venience were negligible factors which could not possibly affect 
the practicability of his own brain-child. As soon as Giles had 
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grasped the essentials of the proposed plan he realized that the 
weight and unhandiness of the mount rendered it valueless; but it 
was a difEerent matter to explain this tactfully to Messieurs 
Archambeaud, Delattre and Gizard; and even when this was done 
the difficulty of dismissing them with graciousness combined with 
jBrmness still remained to be faced. When this had finally been 
accomplished and Giles himself prepared for flight before some 
new problem could arrest him, he saw to his horror that the office 
dock now read six-thirty. 

He burst out of the door almost at a nm, only to collide with a 
man who was attempting to enter at the same pace. When they 
pulled themselves together vnth mutual apologies, Giles saw that 
his impetuous visitor was one Fred Humphrey, who had been 
skipper of Giles’ flagship the Edsall, in Asiatic waters; they had 
covered the China coast from Chingwangtao to Jolo together and 
had been the best of buddies; but they had not seen each other 
since Gales returned to Washingtcsa and characteristically had 
sddom corresponded. Now, however, “ Hump ” was bursting with 
news which he could not wait anotha: minute to impart to Giles. 
He had taken advantage of accumulated leave and with his family 
was returning to the United States via Europe. They had taken the 
President Monroe of the Dollar line at Shanghai and had had the 
grandest trip ever, stopping at half a dozen ports along the way 
and making shore excursions which “ Hump ” was determined to 
describe in detail. At Marseilles they had left the Monroe and come 
north by train in order to take a faster boat from Le Havre, and 
spend the intervening time in Paris, where they had arrived that 
morning. They had been trying all day to reach Giles by telephone, 
but something seemed to have prevented them from getting him. 
Now he must join them for ditmer. There was no use talking. 

“Hump, I can’t. There’s nothing on earth I’d like better. But 
‘ no c<m do.’ I’ve an engagement tonight I can’t break to save my 
hide. I’m going to Longchamps with a group of friends. They’ve 
taken a box. Look here, we’re dining at the Chateau de Madrid 
first. You collect the missus and come along. Then we’ll plan for 
something else. But I’ve got to go on the double-quick gallop now. 
My car’s outside. Jump in and I’ll drop you at your hotel on my 
way to my apartment.” 

Giles intended to call Isabel as soon as he got back to his own 
apartment and could speak to her quietly, without running the 
risk of being interrupted or overhearcL But the telephone was 
already ringing when he crossed the courtyard, and by the time he 
reached it his mood was one of desperate exasperation. 

“ Oh, Giles, I’ve been trying to get you ever since early morning! 
What have you been doing and where have you been?” 

“ Everything. Everywhere. It’s just been one of those days. I’m 
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very sorry, Isabel But I’m free now, for the moment. What can 
I do for you?” 

‘^Please come to see me right away. I’m wretched. I couldn’t 
sleep after you left me last night. And I’ve had a dreadful day.” 

"" If you’re not weU, don’t you think you had better send for a 
doctor?” 

I didn’t say I was sick. I said I was wretched. ” 

I’m sorry. I misunderstood you. If you’re all right, then why 
don’t you get up and come out to the Fete de Nuit at Longchamps 
this evening? I’d arranged to go with a group before I knew you 
were coming to Paris, and I’ve already asked a couple of friends 
who’ve also arrived here unexpectedly to join us. I’m sure we can 
collect an extra man. Those night races are a gorgeous sight — ^the 
turf course is beautiful, and the horses and riders look like toys 
moving around on it. Then, of course, there are all the mannequins 
and fancy ladies in evidence, wearing gorgeous furs and jewels and 
paradise feathers. I think it would amdse you to see it all. We were 
planning to have dinner at the Chateau de Madrid first. I’ll call 
for you in about an hour, if that’ll be all right.” 

"" But, Giles, I’ve been to Longchamps dozens of times. You talk 
as if I’d never heard of it before. I’m not a Cook’s tourist in Paris 
for the first time. I don’t care at all about going again. I want to 
see you alone.” . . v 

/^,If that’s the case I’m afraid you’ll have to wait until tomorrow, 
see you alonse^.tOo. I’d hoped to do so today, but^as I 
$2^ b^fofe, I was uhavoidafefy prevented. I’d be glad to have you 
ludditwithime hereiat my apartment,, or I’ll come to the Meurice, 
just>asyou|>|:efe: ,But, as I said, tMs party for tonight was already 
made up^ l^ore I knew you were coming. I’ll call you again in 
the mornings iJiabel, and you can teU me then what you’ve 
decided you’d rather do. I’ve got to go now. I’ve barely time to 
dress.” 

After he had hung up he realized that he had done so almost 
abruptly, and that his curtness had been caused by the fear that if 
he gave her a chance Isabel might change her mind and tell him 
she was coming after all. But it did not occur to him that she 
would call him back to say this. His irritation mounted when 
fitienne, his capable valet de chambre, pounded on the bathroom 
door while he was still under the shower to say that Madame Vin- 
zorre would be pleased to accompany Monsieur le commandant to 
Longchamps, and that she would expect him to call for her at 
quarter before eight. 

Oh, my God Etienne, can you hear me?” 

“ Oui, monsieur le commandant.^^ 

“ Call Mademoiselle Wing and ask her if she’d mind meeting me 
here. Tell her I’ve been delayed and haven’t time to get to the rue 
Madame. And ask her if she knows of some gentleman whn’d be 
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free to join us this evening. If she does, tell her to ask him to meet 
us here, too, or at the Chateau de Madrid, whichever would be 
more convenient for him. Do you understand?” 

“ Parfaitement, monsieur le commandant.” 

When Giles, duly showered, shaved and clad in fresh raiment, 
emerged from his bedroom, Zoe was already awaiting him on the 
terrace, in company with a personable young Frenchman. What- 
ever she might have thought of the situation she was outwardly im- 
perturbed by it. 

“You know Monsieur de Blonville, of course, Giles?” she said 
calmly. “It was his cousin’s place, near Caen, that we went to a 
week ago Simday with the de Hauterives. He’d just dropped in for 
an aperitif when your SOS came. He says he’d be delighted to dine 
with us and go on to the FSte de Nuit afterwards.” 

“ It’s very good of you. Monsieur de BlonviUe. An old friend of 
mine, Mrs. Windsor, has just arrived in Paris, about a week earlier 
than I expected her. She’s alone and was rather at loose ends for 
the evening. I’ve told her we’d stop by for her at the Meurice.” 

“ I have the Zephyr right outside, Giles. If you don’t mind going 
in that, instead of your ovm car, then I won’t have to change over 
when we get back.” 

There were, Giles could see, other obvious advantages to this 
arrangement. With Zoe at the wheel, Isabel would not be able to 
dictate the homeward route; this meant that he would not be left 
alone with her, since obviously she would not do anything so indis- 
creet as to suggest that he and she should leave Zoe and Monsieur 
de BlonviUe after having started out with them. He felt too 
exhausted to face a scene or go into explanations of any kind, and 
he breathed a sigh of reUef, encouraged to hope that the evening 
might turn out better than he had feared at first. But his hopes 
were shortlived. From the moment that Isabel, a vision in helio- 
trope, took her place beside biTn on the back seat she monopolized 
him entirely. She acknowledged the presentation of Rene de Blon- 
viUe charmingly but fleetingly, her attitude implying that she knew 
he was preoccupied with Zoe or desired the freedom to be; and she 
greeted Zoe with the careful condescension of those who never for- 
get to be courteous in addressing their inferiors. As the Zephyr 
went speeding up the Champs £lysees, she asked GUes about the 
rest of the party. 

“We’re meeting at the CMteau. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Trelawney ” 

“ You don’t mean Teddy Trelawney of Cincinnati, do you? The 
young fool who lost his head over that famous danseuse at the 
Folies Bergeres? I forget her name ” 

“ Her name is Marie Conception. He married her, Isabel. She’s 
perfectly beautiful, and she’s devoted to him. They’re very happy 
together. They live very quietly and hardly go out at all. She does 
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the marketing herself, with a silk handkerchief tied around her 
head” 

Well, Giles, I must say — ^you’re keeping rather bohemian com- 
pany these days, aren’t you?” 

Meaning just what?” 

“ Why, people like Teddy Trelawney and his girl and ” She 

glanced in the direction of the front seat but wisely left her sen- 
tence uncompleted. “ The young Frenchman is very much epris, 
isn’t he?” she said in a playful undertone. 

“ I don’t know that he is specifically. He was asked at the last 
moment to look out for you. I’d invited Zoe myself this evening.” 

“ Oh, Giles! You make me feel so terribly in the way.” 

Giles’ jaw hardened into a straight line. He completely ignored 
the appeal. 

The Princess Wilhelm is coming, too,” he went on. I believe 
you knew her before. She says she remembers you pleasantly from 
‘ better days in Berlin.’ And an old Polish beau of hers. And the 
British Naval Attache, Beauchamp-Moore, and his wife. They 
have a house-gu^t, a yoimg girl, Daisy something. I don^t know 
who’s bem asked for her. the couple I didn’t expect, the 

Humphreys. ‘Hump’ was my flag captain when I was in the 
Orient.” 

“J do remember the Princess. She’s an awful frump, fen^t she? I 
-sligEUildnfit think she could get a beau, but then you can never tell.” 

glance strayed towards Zoe, as if including her in the 
it difficult to acMeve masculine atten- 
tion. I midst say more md more surprised at your companions 

Gflesi ^ Surdty you don’t have to ask people just because 
ycm hatw them in Cbma. I thought you’d be going with the 
Ambassador.” 

No, he’s with the President. He’s taken Webster, the Military 
Attache, as his aide.” 

“ Of course! Fred Webster has so much savoir faire, hasn’t he? 
I should think he would deal with any sort of situation smoothly 
and be a great asset here in Paris. By the way, I knew the President 
very well when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. I’ll leave a card 
at the filysee tomorrow,” 

“ Are you planning to stay in Paris some time, Isabel?” 

“I haven’t decided yet. I want to talk to you about my plans 
again. We can see each other alone tomorrow, can’t we. I’d love to 
come to your apartment to lunch.” 

She had lowered her voice again, but Giles made no direct 
response. He leaned forward to say something inconsequential to 
Rene de Blonville, and after that he contrived to keep the conversa- 
tion general. The fire of his determination had faded. He was very 
tired. He dreaded, increasingly, the prospect of seeing Isabel alone. 

The evening was not outstandingly successful. Everyone was cor- 
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dial to Isabel and she was studiously charming in return. But none 
of Giles’ friends gave her the feeling that her presence was an un- 
expected honour, for which they were overwhelmingly grateful. 
They called each other by Christian names, and even by nicknames, 
so that she had difficulty in disentangling their various unfamiliar 
identities. They talked about people she did not know and joked 
about things she did not understand. Afterwards they carefuUy 
explained who the people were and what the jokes meant, but the 
damage was done by that time; she was admittedly an outsider in a 
closely knit circle. It did not seem fair, either, that Marie Concep- 
tion should be so flawlessly beautiful, and Zoe Wing so inescapably 
arresting. Isabel was not accustomed to seeing the glances of her 
male companions stray in other direaions when she herself was 
present. But she saw this now. 

She had a brief moment of triumph when the American Am- 
bassador caught sight of her on his way to the Presidential box, and 
stopped to speak with her. But this triumph was short-lived. What 
was she doing at the Meurice, he wanted to know. She must move 
to the Embassy at once. He and his aunt, who was staying with 
him, would expect her the next <ky. He would send for herr about 
twelve. He nodded agreeably to the rest of the group, said, some- 
thing to Zoe that they both seemed to think was Tery funnyv and 
went off, as if the matter were settled. Isabel, inwardly raging, knew 
that it was. Unless she could contrive to detach Giles from the others 
before the evening was over it might be a week at least before she had 
a chance to see him alone again. Since she had no car of her own 
with her, the Ambassador would insist on sending her everywhere 
in his, and if she directed his chauffeur to take her alone to the 
apartment of his Naval Attache, the news of this indiscretion would 
inevitably reach the Chiefs ears, with results which might be disas- 
trous to both Giles and herself; and with the, constant flow of 
visitors in and out of the Embassy it was futile to hope that a tete- 
d-tete of any length could be staged in any one of its large and dis- 
advantageously open salons. The Ambassador was expansively hos- 
pitable; he would never listen to the suggestion of a short visit: and 
at the end of a week Helen would be coming over from Star Hun- 
dred. Anything might happen or fail to happen 

'‘I’m so distressed,” Isabel whispered to Captain Beauchamp. 
The seating had been carelessly arranged in the grandstand, and 
she was placed between him and the Polish adventurer; Giles was 
at the opposite end of the box, “ Do you think you could attract 
Miss Wing’s attention?” Isabel went on in a voice of sweet resigna- 
tion. "I seem to be rather faint. The feeling keeps coming in 
waves, and it’s getting worse and worse all the time. I do hate to 
be a bother to anybody. But I think I’ll have to ask Miss Wing to 
take me home. I came in her car, you know.” 

" I say, I’m no end sorry. Let me speak to Connie. I expect Zoe 
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lias to stay to the end, don^t you know, on account of her story. She 
never runs the risk of missing a trick.’' 

“ Connie ” proved to be Marie Conception, who was seated on 
Captain Beauchamp’s other side. She rose with sympathetic 
alacrity. 

Oh, Madame Vinzorre, I am ver’ sorreel Teddie and I veel take 
you home at vonce. No — ^but I inseest! The Meurice is directly on 
our vay, Ve vere veeshing to sleep avay, but quietly, ourselves. 
And now you give us the excuse. Allons! You veel be bettair ven 
you are avay from all these crowds, vere you can repose yourself.” 

I’m sure she’s on the telephone, calling me again at five-minute 
intervals. She’ll be angrier than ever when she fcads I’m not there 
to answer, because she’ll begin to wonder where I did go and prob- 
ably form a feiirly correctidea,’’ Giles said gloomily to Zoe, several 
hours later., She was pounding out her stmy, but she had told him 
if hexaied to hangjaround she would be glad to talk to him 
as^so'on as. she had shot it into the mailbox at the end of Track 19 
in the Gare St. Lazare, whence the boat train would be leaving 
for Cherbourg at 6ia.in. She thought shd. could have it done by 
three^ ste atm^er oifact^if he’d only l^ve her alone. But after that 
she merely shook her head as a signal that she had heard him 
and sij^ed abstractedly .>when he spoke to her. Eventually, how- 
ew:;«sbie^shovi^ a smudgy piece of paper across the table towards 

, tersely. "' If you think it might helpT’U 

at^esar^’timse with myjfiece^ You seem to have lost your 
E^fva^ I thor^ht kl was^^all setded ihat you were going to thrash 
things 0Ut,.,and' here you are badSing away from your lady-love, or 
youai,ex 4 ady-love,j*€u: whatever you want to call her, as if she were 
a rattl^ndke ready to strike. That isn’t a bad simile, at that.” 

"Ks a very bad one. I can’t have you talking about Isabel like 
that, Zoe.’’ 

. "il can't hdp talking about her. She’s on my mind. She doesn’t 
show up so well, does she, when you take her out on the town? I 
could see that Rene was bored to death by her, and none of the 
others gave a damn about her one way or another, which griped her 
like hell. Now the Humphreys were difEerent — ^they’re real people. 
A mere restaurant isn’t a worthy setting for her charms or a country 
squire an escort adequate to her demands. She requires a private 
palace and a prince to shine her brightest and best. Incidentally, 
why does she always wear those widowy colours like pearl-grey and 
pale violet when her husband’s still alive? They so openly suggest 

receptivity to other male attention Well, as I said last night, I 

think you’d better tell her brutally ” 

" I haven’t had a chance to teU her brutally. Not that I think I 
ought to be brutal, anyway, though I do mean to be candid. You’re 
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very unfair to her, Zoe. And I’ve told you what kind of a day I’ve 
had ” 

Well, I’d have come out with it by now, candidly if not brutally, 
if I’d been in your place, even if I’d had to murder the Minister of 
Marine to stop him from taking up too much of my time. But since 
you haven’t had the guts to do anything of that sort you might 
lamp that letter.” 

The letter was written with a soft pencil, such as Zoe used for 
correcting manuscript. The flimsy piece of typewriting paper which 
she had shoved towards him was covered with her scrawling script. 
Giles read it incredulously. 

"‘Dear Bob, 

I’m dashing this off at 3 a.m. to ask if you’d nelp me out 
of a tight spot. Or rather a friend of mine. 

“ A dame has just descended on Paris with dishonourable inten- 
tions towards him and it would smooth things out a lot if he could 
divert her by saying he was engaged to me. The engagement 
wouldn’t be oflicial, of course, but the news would leak out, because 
the dame would be as sore as hell, and she would tell everyone who 
would listen to her. I wouldn’t want you to hear of it indirectly 
and misunderstand. What I said to you last summer stifl goes, that 
is if you want it ta I’m coming home pretty soon to talk it over 
with you. Meanwhile please cable me *Go ahead’ or ‘All rights 
reserved,’ according to the way you feel. 

“ Yours as ever, 

“ZoE.” 

“ P.S. — In case you’re interested in knowing : 

" I like the man who’s in a tight spot very much, well enough to 
want to do him a good turn, if I can and you’re willing. But he 
hasn’t really taken your place as my high particular, as sweetness 
used to say. I’m expecting her here next week, as you may or may 
not have heard. She got side-tracked in Merrie England at a place 
called Star Hundred by one Guy Grenville. I don’t know yet just 
what that means as far as our friend Alfredo is concerned.” 

Giles looked up, still holding the sheet of paper tightly in his 
hand, 

“ You mean that if Bob Morton cables ‘ Go ahead ’ you will be 
engaged to me?” he asked hoarsely. 

“ Read the letter again, big boy. I said not oflBcially. But I will 
be as far as Isabel is concerned. She’ll be caked up at the Embassy 
for a whole week, and that’ll give you a much-needed breathing 
spell. I can see that you’re definitely not equal to the knock-down 
and drag-out fight I recommended, though I still think that would 
have been much the best thing. My, but did she look grim when 
the good old Chief came along and gave her such a glad hand! 



Well, i told you I wouldn’t talk about her. But by the time her visit 
is over I’ll have my cable, and maybe we can go and call on her 
together; in a state of newly affianced bliss. Oh, for the love of 
Mike, act your age, Giles ! I’ll begin to wish I’d drowned you along 
with all the other blind kittens I’ve disposed of more or less pain- 
lessly.” 

Zoe ripped another sheet out of her typewriter and reached for a 
Manila envelope which was already addressed. Into it she thrust 
her piece, without even stopping to read it ovdr. Then she licked 
and stamped the envelope vidously. , 

“ As long as you think the letter’s OJ81. there isn’t anything to 
talk over,” she announced. “Give it back and I’ll stick it into 
another envelope You can come down to the station with me, if 
ypu want to-. After thttt I think we’d both better get some sleep. 
You in your little comer and I inimine.” - 

niIisabd%:irapresdon did; not , again betray her. Baffled and 
dt^iined as she felt,- sIki looked and acted the- part of a gracious 
piifst perfectly, ftjoin.the-rtime she ste|^»ed.iih».;the Ambassador’s 
cal’,, the day after the. Fete de Nuit at Loogchamps. Her tact and 
h^charm won evsry heart from th6 Atnbas^dor’S, his aunt’s, and 
hisipfii^r- giests’ to jthose of bis secretaries arid his servania. But die 
in welkdoing. Att ,fhe Fourth of , July v reception, 
pij^afl/thehEliih^y for sdl Anaiericans ’in Patk, nMiing* cohld 
ha-re exaeded her helpfuffilss aiffl amial^ty;: aU -^ijornfikts. were 
endiai^ad and the unofficial residents had rarely ctl joyed 

stuikfa Treat as she contrived to give them. When the turbulait and 
exacting occasion helvfeverj she extused herself, with a 

ptil>^itettlaisi»ile,jmthe midst.ofi.tiae Ambassador’s expressions of 
^re4atioBt.'' r 

j j^'ijP^ .^^-.AmhassadOir, I’m so glad you feel that way about it. 
^thffyw’fe.top land. I didn’t do anything important, really, I just 
SW; iniJittie gaps here and there. I’m the least bit tired now, 
and if you’ll excuse me I think I’ll go upstairs,” 

As she spoke she put out a slim, ringed hand and caught at the 
hack of a Louis Quinze chair to steady herself. But apparently the 
precaution had been taken too late. The next instant she fell, still 
gracefully, to ihe floor. Giles, with the other members of the 
Embassy staff, had stayed on for a buffet supper after the reception. 
It was natural that he should spring to her side, and, once she was 
in his arms, i^t he should car^ her upstairs to her room. She was 
almost unbelievably limp in his embrace, and after he had put her 
down on her bed, she lay very still, her long lashes fluttering 
slightly over her pale cheeks. At last she opened her eyes, slowl^ 
only to close them again, and spoke in a faint voice. 

“ I’m terribly sorry to be such a nuisance. Don’t bother to stay 
with me, Giles, if you’d rather not. I’m sure you must have some- 
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thing tremendously important to do. I shouldn't interfere with the 
fate of nations just because I've swooned like a silly Victorian 
female/' 

'‘You're not interfering with anything. Of course TU stay with 
you until a doctor gets here. It bothers me to think I've had such 
a terribly full week that I've seemed to neglect you. But things do 
pile up this way every now and then. If only the Humphreys 

hadn't come on top of everything else Do you feel a little easier 

now?" 

" No — ^no — ^nol I feel as if there were no bottom to the bed 

As if I were falling and falling and falling into an endless pit. Oh, 
Giles, please don't let me fall I " 

“I won't. Don't be frightened, Isabel. Fm going to hold you 
tight until you feel better." 

He slid Ms arm under her again to give her a sense of support. 
The complete laxness of her limbs, the pliant softness of her shoul- 
ders, were startling to him. It was inconceivable that such a fragile 
form should sheathe any sort of a jGbrm foundation which would ^ve 
self-reliance. It bespoke the delicacy which required constant care 
and constant cherishing in order to survive'^at all. He realized that 
it was not fair to judge a woman built like this by ordinary stand- 
ards. She was too frail and too defenceless. Instinctively he drew 
her a little closer. 

" There," he said, “ there. You'll be better soon. It's been a warm 
day for Paris. And you've got over-tired, trying to give everyone 
else a good time. You shomdn't exert yourself. You must get a 
"" good rest. And a nice long rest. You'll see, that's what the doctor 
will say when he gets here." 

It was, in efEect, exactly what the doctor said. He could not find 
any organic disorder or functional disturbance which would account 
for the fainting fit; but he agreed that it had indeed been very 
warm, that official receptions were proverbially exhausting, and 
that Mrs. Windsor was evidently completely prostrated. He sug- 
gested that she should stay quietly in bed all the next day, and that 
the day after, if she felt able, she should go down to Deauville for a 
rest and change. He thought she would find the H6tel de Nor- 
mandie very comfortable and the sea air bracing and beneficial. 

" But, of course, she shouldn't go alone. Is there some friend who 
would go with her?" 

Helen had arrived from England two days earlier, and, under 
Zoe's zestful guidance, had begun an intensive sightseeing and 
social programme in Paris. They had both been at the Embassy 
reception earlier in the afternoon, but had gone on, with the Hick- 
sons, the Trelawneys, and two unattached swains, to the Cercle 
Interalliee afterwards. Giles, who had lingered to hear the doctor’s 
verdict, mentioned her availability. 

" Oh, I wouldn't take Helen away for the world. She'd under- 



stand, she’s such a sweet little thing, but Zoe Wing would never 
forgive me for anything of the sort. And Fm sure she’d be terribly 
vengeful if she were roused. You know how that red-headed type 
is. No, I wouldn’t consider sending for Sarah either. This is the 
first vacation she’s had for years and she needed it. You have no 
idea what an exacting mistress I am. Don’t look surprised, Giles. I 
know you think Fm gentle and kind, and I do try to be considerate. 
But I’m very demanding, really. I know aU my own grave faults. 
I don’t mind being alone in Deauville, Doctor, really I don’t. One 
of the maids here will pack for me, and I’m sure the director of 
the Normandie will find just the right person to look after me 

there. If Captain Arnold could just take me down in his car ” 

Of course I will. You know I’d be glad to do anything I could 
to help.” 

It was very late when he left the Embassy, so late that though he 
also weftt on to the Cercle Interalliee, he found that Zoe and her 
party had already gone. She had left a note for him, however, say- 
ing that she would specially like to see him for a moment that 
evening in regard to a message she had recdved from the United 
States, and that she would wait up for him imtil two. It was actu- 
ally a little after that by the time be reached the rue Madame. But 
looking up from’ the sombre narrow street he could see the lights 
burning brightly from her cheery windows. He mounted the stairs 
.and rang the beli. *I^htly twic&^ Eor some time;this had been a 
sigBtal they gave each ©therJ:- . ... - 

Sfee opened the dom. for jhim pidoo^tly, giving him a matter-of- 
fact welcome. ‘"Sweetness has gone to bed,” she said. “She’s put 
in a big day — ^two of them, as far as that goes — and she was just 
dropping in heritfacks. Come on into the salon, but don’t make 
5^y more noise than you can help. What kept you so late? We 
waited and waited for jom. We had an idea we might go on some- 
where else, to the Ambassadeurs for instance, when we left the 
Gercle.‘ But we didn’t want to run the risk of missing you.” 

“You know there was a buffet supper at the Embassy after the 
reception. And then Isabel had an attack of faintness. I couldn’t 
leave until she began to feel better.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you fell for anything as trite as that?” 

“ It was really serious, Zoe. Isabel’s a frail little thing; she always 
has been. A girl like you, wiry and rugged, can’t understand how 
little endurance that sensitive high-strung sort of woman has.” 

"" She’s frail, all right, but not the way you think she is. So now 
that her devastating delicacy’s been duly certified, what’s the next 
step?” 

“ The doctor says she must have a complete rest, by the sea. She’s 
going down to DeauviUe, day after tomorrow probably, to stay at 
the Normandie.” 

“ Well, at least that isn’t one of the places you and I have been 
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together, so you can avoid those mental comparisons that you told 
me, a week ago, would be so painful to you. You’re driving her 
down, I suppose?” 

“Yes, On Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. But, of 
course, I’m coming right back. And she wouldn’t hear of having 
Helen’s holiday with you interrupted, or of sending for Sarah. She’s 
been terribly unselfish about the whole thing. She says she’s sure 
she can find a nurse or a maid in Deauville who’ll do. It’s pathetic 
to see her, Zoe. She’s so little and tired and helpless. She’s going to 
lie on the beach and sleep a great deal ” 

“Giles, you told me, when we first got to Paris, that bitches 
didn’t have any place in a correa Naval Attach6’s establishment. 
I’d hate like hell to have you change your mind about that.” 

“ Zoe, I’m willing to put up with a good deal from you. But I 
can’t let you speak that way about Isabel.” 

“ You don’t need to put up with a damn thing from me. You 
don’t need to see me again, ever, as long as you live. You’re wel- 
come to Isabel, and all her sweet helpless ways, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I’m sorry I ever bothered to try to help you get rid of her. 
I thought you wanted to. It was my mistake, that’s all. One of my 
worst.” 

“You haven’t made a mistake, Zoe. I don’t want Isabel. I do 
want you. I need you. More than anyone else in the world. But I 
can’t be cruel to Isabel on that account. I loved her for a long 
time, and she grew to feel she could count on my love. I’ve got to 
let her down gently. If I don’t, she’ll never recover from the shock. 
And then I’d blame myself all my life.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve got to take your choice, Giles. I’m afraid 
you’ve got to tell Isabel, straight out, that no matter how many 
times she faints in your arms you’ll just lay her down on her 
pillow and leave her, or else be bound to her forever, just as I 
warned you that you would he.” 

Zoe rose, as if indicating that there was nothing more to say on 
the subject and that it would he better if Giles went away. Ilien, 
almost as an afterthought, she picked up a folded strip of grey 
paper from the table. 

“ Considering the way you’ve lost your nerve,” she said rather 
tunelessly, “ I don’t believe this cable will be much of a disappoint- 
ment to you. I was afraid it might be. I’ve heard from Bob. He 
didn’t answer according to either of the formulas I gave him. He 
says : ‘ Axl burnt by your, letter. Writing myself. Don't stage 

YOUR GIRL SCOUT ACT UNTIL YOU HEAR FROM ME.’ ” 

Zoe refolded the paper, and laid it back on the table again. “ Of 
course I’ll have to,” she said. “ Wait for his letter, that is. So we’re 
not going to be engaged at the moment, Giles. Not even unofficially 
engaged. You’ll have a whole week, before Bob’s letter gets here, to 
break things gently to Isabel, or to decide you don’t want to break 



anything to her. I shan't interfere with you. In fact, I’d rather not 
see you again, alone, if you don’t mind — until we have something 
definite to say to each other. I don’t see that we get anywhere at all 
by jumping on each other.” 

She missed him, during the next week, more than she was will- 
ing to admit; but she declined to compromise with the conditions 
she herself had made, even when Giles called her up the next 
moKoing, and told her that he had been doing a great deal of 
serious thinking, and that he thought it might be a good plan if 
she and Helen would come down to Deauville for the week-end, too. 
They had other plans already, she said firmly. They were going in 
the opposite direction, to Beauvais and Amiens; they might even 
make a triangular trip of it, and come back by Kheims. She had 
thought, for a long time, tlffl-t there was a story about the director 
of the American Hoepit^ for Ghildren there, and she never liked 
to pass tq> a chance to see that grand old boy, the Cardinal — ^ — No, 
they weren’t' going with anyone else. Just she and Hekn in the 
Z^hyr. And they weren’t planning to make any visits; they were 
goidg to stay at hotels. Of course, they might run into friends 
along the way, but if they did, it would be accidental. 

She and Helen did not return from their jaunt until the ftJlow- 
ihg Tuesday morning, and she ^)ent the next day piecing to- 
g^ier the' notes she had taken whde shc'was gone and trying not 
tokee|riidr ear codted fora tdephone whidi (hd not ring. ■%e:had 
no tfeoufde 'at all in getting^two good articles out of the inostdrial 
she had gathered, and when she had finished these,' it was time to 
stsaxi fcHT^ersailles. Mohsieur de Blonville, who had so obligingly 
filled in at the dinner fdilOwmg Isabd’s ihe^ortune arrival, had 
proved to be the' hospitable possessor of a flat overlooking the 
gardens, and he had invited me same group with whom he had 
dined to join him there to see the “ Orandes Eaux” It was only 
logical, he said, that since they had made the F€te de Nuit at Long- 
champs so pleasant for him, he should do his poor best to make the 
FSt| de Nuit at Versailles pleasant for them. He could not pro- 
mise anything as spectacular as the mannequins m their paradise 
feathers. But, after all, there was dancing on a decorated float, and 
fireworks, and the illumination of the fountains. And though he 
was desolated that the charming Madame Vinzorre had been 
obliged to retire to Deauville for repose, he was sure, since Made- 
moiselle Ving said so, that Mademoiselle Mortonne would prove 
a delightful substitute. 

There was no disappointment about the evening, as far as de 
Blonville was concerned He was enchanted with Helen, and showed 
it, with Gallic candour tempered by Gallic finesse. And Zoe was 
annoyed with herself because she failed, for the first time since she 
had been in France, to enter zestfully into the spirit of an occasion 
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which should have been delightful for her as a woman besides 
being advantageous to her as a journalist. But she kept watching 
the door leading to the entresol instead of the window overlooking 
the park, and the cold salmon and the still colder champagne, the 
salade russe and glace aux marrons of the excellent buffet were all 
tasteless to her. Giles was not there when she and Helen arrived at 
Monsieur de Blonville’s flat, though the Trelawneys and the 
Princess with her Pole were installed already. He did not come 
either with the Humphreys or the Beauchamp-Moores, as she next 
tried to tell herself that he would. In fact, more than an hour went 
by, and still he did not put in an appearance. It was nearly ten 
when she finally heard his familiar step on the stairs, and when he 
came into the pleasant little drawing-room, his expression was so 
bitter and his manner so formal that his presence cast an instant 
gloom over his surroundings. His host, after one or two tactful 
efforts to draw 4jim out, abandoned his attempts, with an almost 
visible shrug. Helen, greeting him artlessly and gaily, shrank away 
fcom his rebuff, wondering how she could have offended him, and 
hoping that no one had heard the curt way in which he spoke to 
her. But Zoe had done so. Her own heart sank still lower at the 
sight of Helen's distress. She avoided looking at Giles xmtil she saw 
that the precaution was superfluous. He made no move to turn 
towards her; he gave no sign of cordial camaraderie. In a way, it 
was almost as if they had never seen each other before; in anotlxer 
it was different, and it was much worse. Something beautiful which 
bound them together had been blighted. Zoe baew that if the 
blight were not broken, swiftly and spontaneously, the tie would 
be severed forever. 

Wednesday was even harder to get through. The Trelawneys had 
invited Zoe and Helen to spend the day at their little cottage, on 
the river near Moret, which they had thoroughly renovated as far 
as confort modeme " was concerned, but which still retained all 
the aspects and atmosphere of rural charm. Giles and Arthur 
Kennard, one of the yoxmg Vice-Consuls on whom Helen had 
made an immediately favourable impression, were to have gone 
with them; but early in the morning Arthur had telephoned to 
say that Giles was '"all tied up again" with Messieurs Archam- 
beaud, Delattre and Gizard, and that there was no one else, either 
at the Consulate or at the Embassy, who could get a day off. Could 
Zoe think of someone herself, or should he call Connie? Zoe could 
think of a dozen persons, she said shortly, which was quite true; 
and Henrik Andersen, the yoimg Danish charge d'affaires whom 
she selected as the most desirable aspirant among them, and who 
was delighted to go, proved both ornamental and agreeable. But 
he was slighdy stiff; he did not fit into the lovely landscape at 
Moret with the same ease and conviviality which Giles would have 
shown on such an occasion. He kept his well-cut coat on when they 



went rowing in the skiflE; he did not pet the baby ponies or joke 
with Ted and Connie about the “ family ” they were raising; he 
did not loiter on the lush, green sward sloping down towards the 
river, or fling himself down in the sunshine; he showed no skill in 
roasting geese over the pit for the picnic luncheon. Zoe knew that 
all the others shared her own disappointment over Giles’ absence. 
The knowledge was salt rubbed in a wound which was growing 
more sore every minute. 

The Princess was giving a garden supper of about a hundred that 
evening, and the same group that had spent the day at Moret 
went on together to this, after briefly parting to dress. It was all 
very gala. There was a chanteuse from the Poisson d’Or as the 
entertainer, and there was general dancing before the midnight 
buffet. But though Giles, who again turned up belatedly, asked 
Helen to dance once, he did not go near Zoe. She knew that by 
this time his avoidance of her must have been nojiced, for he had 
never been far from her side for thirty consecutive minutes at any 
such gathering before. She caught curious glances resting on her 
more than once; and Teddy, with the tmconscious cruelty charac- 
teristic of privileged acquaintance, asked her teasingly what was 
eating her bpy friend. If you mean that sourpuss, Gile Arnold,’' 
she heard herself saying surprisingly, ; as if it were someone else 
who had spoken, you’d better aSc him instead of me. But he 
. doen’t happen to be my boy Mend, and I’d be grateful if you 
him that. The privileged person in. questibn^iis^ in 
^asMD^ttjn.’’ She could have bittm her tongue out as soon as the 
Words were spok^, but it was too late then to catch them Mck. She 
had been gauche and imprudent and vindictive, as she might have 
been years’ earlier, before shd had learned anything of the amenities 
of life. Were her good manners only a light veneer, easily cracked 
at the slightest provocation? She began to fear that they were. She 
left the party early on the pretext that she had a piece to write and 
went bitterly home to bed. 

According to her reckoning, Thursday was the first day that she 
could possibly hope to hear from Bob. Ihe first mail came early in 
the morning, and Leonie brought in her letters with her flaky 
croissants and her big bowl of cafe au lait. That day she waked 
before dawn and lay very still, under her duvet, waiting for the 
facteuT^s ring. When she heard it, she tugged at the old-fashioned 
bell pull by her bed, and Leonie, looking slightly surprised, but 
beaming broadly and breathing hard, according to her habit, ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

I’ve been awake a long time, Leonie. I can’t seem to get back 
to sleep.” 

Leonie made a guttural sound, significant of deep sympathy. 

“ So I’d like my coffee now, please. As soon as you can get it 
ready.” 
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“ Vne toute petite seconde. Mademoiselle^' 

“ And my letters right away. Without waiting for the cofEee.” 

This was contrary to all precedent, and Leonie was disturbed. 
Nevertheless, she went puffing out into the hallway and returned 
with a sheaf of them. 

The one that Zoe was waiting for lay on top. Bob always wrote 
her from the office, on his father’s ofiScial stationery, and she could 
see the words United States Senate — Committee on Appropria- 
tions stamped in blue letters on the upper left-hand comer of the 
white envelope, and on the opposite comer, also in blue, the scrawl- 
ing facsimile of the Senator’s signature. At the bottom the word 
Arkansas had been scratched out and Paris, France written be- 
neath it. Above, Zoe’s name and address, and the name of the 
luxury liner on which the letter had been sent, stood boldly out. 

She ripped the envelope open and tossed it aside, unfolding the 
crackling sheets. The letter was a long one, though it had obvi- 
ously been written in a hurry, to catch the first mail after the re- 
ceipt of hers. The text rushed out at her as she read it. 

‘'Dear Zoe, 

" Your letter just came in, and I’ve cabled you as you asked. 
But, doggone it, I couldn’t word the old thing either of the ways 
you suggested. 

“ Of course I know who the guy is you want to help out and as 
far as that goes who the lady with dishonourable intentions is, 
too. So why shouldn’t I name names and save time and trouble? 
I haven’t had an easy moment since Giles Arnold came and 
pounded on your cabin door, darn his hide, when you were kiss- 
ing me good-bye last November. I’ve always thought if he hadn’t 
come along just then things might have been difEerent. Anyway, 
I’ve never wished him especially well since then. And I’ve had a 
pretty good hunch how things have been going. Only you’ve 
never said anything, so I couldn’t very well either. I didn’t want 
to put ideas into your head on the ofiE chance that they weren’t 
there, anyhow. 

" Now Fm pretty dumb and all that, but not so dumb that I 
don’t know you’ve a right to do just as you please and that you 
probably will. But since you’ve asked me how I’d feel about it, I 
might as well tell you that it would hurt me like hell if you carried 
out any such plan as you’ve written me about. If I thought it really 
was a sort of Girl Scout act, I wouldn’t mind so much. But I don’t. 
I thi nk you’ve been sort of playing with the. idea of getting en- 
gaged to Giles Arnold anyway, if you could let me down easy, and 
that you think this would be a good way to try it out. Maybe you 
haven’t thought of it in that light and I know you generally see 
things pretty straight. But that’s the way it looks to me. And it 
also looks to me as if when a girl has got to save a guy from another 



dame he really isn’t worth the trouble, no matter how big a shot 
he seems to be. 

I never was much good at writing letters, as you know, and I 
wish like anything that instead of sending this by the lie de 
France I could jump aboard her myself and thrash the whole thing 
out with you. There are two reasons why I don’t. The first — ^you’ve 
guessed it — ^is that I just haven’t got the ready cash. The second is 
that the poor old gent is in a dreadful jam and I can’t leave him to 
face the music alone especially as I feel it’s partly my fault he 
got into such a mess. 

“ You know he hasn’t made much of a showing on the floor of 
the Senate, though he’s plugged away faithfully on his committees 
and done some pretty good work. But last week he said he’d de- 
cided to make a speech on the question of national repeal. I 
asked him if I could help him whip it into shape, and he said Mr. 
PujGdeberger had done that already. He showed me the MSS. and 
I thdught it was darn good. Of course, there’s nothing unusual 
about having one of these " public* relations experts ’ help senators 
with their speeches, so I let this get by me without batting an eye. 
The poor old gent believed every word that was in it, so he was 
able to deliver it in a very earnest way, without putting anything 
on. I w«it over to the Chamber to listen to him and I was proud 
of him. He looked and acted just like a real statesman, the sort you 
read about in books. I couldn’t imagine why some of the senators 
sitting aroimd him began to titter. Then a whole bunch of thfem 
got anfd walked out, not drifting off sort of aimlessly, the way 
Siey do all the time, but pretty pointedly. At last Norcross, 
who’s always hated Dad, rose to a point of order. He asked the 
Pte^dent tern, if the speech the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas was delivering wasn’t exactly the same one that Mr. 
Nebon, the distinguished senator from Nebraska, had delivered 
four days ago. Once he got started he was pretty sarcastic. You 
see, there were phases in it about * the peculiar situation in my 
state’ and ‘the overwhelming demand on the part of my con- 
stituents ’ and all that. He took Dad for an awful ride. Because, 
you see, it was the same speech that Nelson had given four days 
before and I hadn’t caught it, because I hadn’t looked at the 
Congressional Record once during that time. 

“ The old gent is simply crushed. I haven’t been able to get him 
over to the Chamber since or persuaded him to see anyone; and, 
of course, if he keeps on hiding he’ll be ruined politically. I’ve got 
to stand by until he snaps out of this fit, but it’s the hardest thing 
I ever did. I feel that just seeing you would make all the difference 
in the world about everything. And if I could talk to you or get 
hold of you — oh, gosh, what’s the use? 

“Zoe, I know just how badly I must stack up beside Giles 
Arnold. You’ll have to decide for yourself which of us you really 
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want. If you decide in favour of him I won’t have anything more 
to say except that I hope youll be happier than I’ll ever be again. 
But don’t kid yourself along any kind of an unofficial engagement. 
Come clean about it. That’s the sort of girl you are. That’s the 
sort of girl I love. You know how much. That is, 1 hope you do. 

"" Yours and then some, 
^^Bob, 

'' I got the old gent to go down to Hunter’s Green with me last 
Sunday. Ronnie and Bennie are both fine and Welby is up in a 
wheel-chair. Bennie is just as cute as he can be and Welby is very 
cheerful and making all sorts of plans for the future, but it would 
wring tears from a stone to see him just the same. I don’t see how 
Ronnie holds up, but she’s going strong. I guess she’s got what it 
takes. I guess you have, too.” 

Zoe read the letter through carefully a second time. Then she 
put it back in the envelope and got out of bed. She walked over to 
the window and looked out at the tiled roofs rising in little red 
pinnacles all around her. The sky above them was very soft and 
clear, as it is apt to be in Paris during July. As she looked at them 
she caught her breath, once, very sharply. The swift intake saved 
her from a sob. 

‘'Anyway, I’ve seen them,” she said aloud, defiantly. "Any- 
way, I’ve lived here. Nothing can take that away from me, as 
long as I live. I’ve had it.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Helen was still fast asleep when Zoe went into her room. In her 
round-necked puffed-sleeved nightgown, with her fair curls 
tumbling around her face, she looked almost like a pretty child, 
dreaming of beautiful big dolls and birthday party treats. Almost, 
but not quite. She had regained the lovely colour which she had 
lost for a time after she had parted from Alfredo, but in the mean- 
while something had come into her face which had not been there 
before. She was a woman who had been touched by love. She was 
not a little girl any longer. 

Zoe stood watching her, reluctant to wake her. But presently 
Helen stirred, nestling with a childlike motion that again made 
her seem like a little girl. Then she rubbed her eyes with her small 
pink fists, md sat up, fitst blinking and next staring at Zoe. When 
she finally recognized her, she threw her arms around her friend's 
neck and gave her a bear’s hug. 

‘"Zoe darlvngV^ she exclaimed fondly. “Tm so glad to see you I 
I .was dreaming about you; Tm not sxire yet .where the dream left 
off and the real you began.” 

rf?That^s not as unusual a situation as you’d suppose,” Zoe 
answored.^ She tried not to speak' satirically, and she did. not free 
herself from Helen’s embrace imtil she had hugged her. in return. 
^ Suppose we have our coffee together, in here. Then we taxi make 
plans while we drink it.” 

“1 don’t see how we could possibly plan for anything that would 
be more fun than what we’ve been doing already. But I’d love to talk 
to you while we have our breakfast. Why do coffee and crescents in 
bed taste so much better than tea and toast in bed, do you suppose?” 

“ That’s easy. Because they are better. And because they’re not 
a prelude to breakfast. They are breakfast. Here’s your mail. I 
brought it along as 1 came. Leonie will be m with the tray in just 
a minute.” 

“Oh, there’s a letter from Deauville 1 Isabel must be feeling 
better! She told me she wouldn’t try to write until she was 1 ” 

Helen broke the seal unsuspiciously. As she lifted the letter out 
of its envelope, a small supplementary piece of paper fluttered from 
between its folds. Zoe could see that this was a cheque before Helen 
even noticed that it was there. Leonie came in with the tray, and 
set it down on a small table near the bed-side, panting as if it had 
weighed a ton instead of being laden with nothing heavier than 
flaky crescents, foaming milk, and filtered coffee. She breathed a 
doting bon jour to Helen, who had completely captivated her, and 
whom she described as belle comme une ange, having in mind the 
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small cherubs with pink cheeks and flaxen hair which adorned the 
altar of the parish church in the little Breton town from which she 
came. Then, finding that Mademoiselle did not look up from the 
letter with which she was obviously engrossed, Leonie withdrew to 
the little kitchen hung with copper pots and pans and began her 
campaign for the day, 

Zoe poured out a cup of coffee and broke off a segment of 
crescent. She had been sipping and munching for some minutes 
before Helen looked up at her with troubled eyes. 

'‘I"ve had the strangest letter from Isabel,’’ she said in a be- 
wildered voice. “ She doesn’t want me to spend the summer with 
her after all. Of course, she doesn’t put it as baldly as that. Isabel is 
always so kind and tactful. I can see from the way she writes that 
she’s trying not to hurt my feelings. But that’s what she means.” 

What does she say exactly? That is, if it’s aU right for me to 
ask?” 

“ She says that she’s had a bad breakdown, that she’s got to spend 
the summer very quietly at the seashore. She’s looking for a little 
villa, at Deauville or somewhere else near there, on the coast. As 
soon as she finds one, she’s going to leave the hotel and move in. 
She says she couldn’t possibly expect me to be contented, living in 
a secluded uneventful way like that. But I would have bear, Zoe! 
I’d have enjoyed a summer by the sea, in France! And I could 
have kept her company! She’ll be so lonely! I could have read 
aloud to her and waited on her in aU sorts of little ways. I’d have 
been happy doing it. I’m very grateful to Isabel. I’d have been 
glad to show her that I was I ” 

Yes, I know. What does she suggest you do instead?” 

She says she knows you’ll take the best possible care of me. 
She says she’ll write me again, later on, to let me know when she’ll 
be going back to the United States. She says of course we’ll go 
home together, though she doesn’t know just when. She wants to 
take a thorough rest cure, and be fully recovered, before she faces 
another Washington winter. And she says that of course I’m to be 
her guest for the summer, just as if we were spending it together. 
She says she’s enclosing a cheque 

Helen dropped the letter and began to scan the counterpane and 
shake the bedclothes, in search of the missing bit of paper. Zoe 
picked it up and handed it to her. 

‘‘ It’s for a thousand dollars,” Helen said in an awed voice. '' Why, 
Zoe, a thousand dollars would last for ever and ever, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Not at the rate Isabel Windsor spends money,” Zoe answered. 
This time she did not even try to control the note of satire in her 
voice. But, sweetness, if you’re going to stay with me, you can’t 
keep this cheque. You’ll be my guest from now on — ^not a foundling 
dropped on my doorstep with hush money.” 

*'I don’t understand, Zoe. I don’t understand any of this.” 

G 
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“ Well, don’t try — ^not now, anyway. But send the cheque back 
to Isabel, with a sweet little note of your own. TeU her you’re terribly 
sorry sh6’s ill, but that as you can’t be of any service to her, not 
even in the way of companionship, you wouldn’t feel comfortable 
to take her money. That would be the truth, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Why yes. But I don’t want to impose on you either, Zoe. And all 
I’ve got of my own is ten twenty-dollar American Express cheques 
that Bob gave me for a present just eis I was leaving. I don’t know 
where he got it from, but he’s always wringing money out of stones. 
He said he didn’t want me to be utterly dependent on Isabel.” 

“ Damned white of him. But, don’t worry, you won’t be. And 
you won’t be imposing on me either. We can stretch that two 
hundred dollars a long way. Not that I wouldn’t have been awfully 
glad to have you without it, though I couldn’t have supported you 
in Ae stylfe to which Isabel had done her best to accustom you. 
But with Bob’s contribution I think I can give you just as good 
a tlHie as she could. Oidy— 

‘ Zoe refilled her own cup and prepared one for Helen> who had 
completely forgotten about her breakfast. Now she realized that 
she was hungry and thirsty. She bit into her crescent with appetite 
as ZOe Went on talking to her. 

“ I had an important letter mySelf this morning, Helen. From 
iomeoiie ‘you’re very fond of.” 

'>-«AMiedo?” 

'^'■Nb Such luck. But you’re pretty fond of Bob, too, aren’t you? 
in a dffi^nt way?” • ^ r ‘ " * 

“ Oh, Zoe, of course I ami Are — are you?” 't i.i 

“ Yes, t*di’fond of Bob, too,” Zoe said evenly. “ I sup^fod you’d 
iktii^gathereii, before this, that we had a sort of understanding’.” 
*' “I hoped so; I wasn’t sure. Oh, Zoe, I’m awfully glad! There’s 
Bhthifcg On earth that would make me so happy as to have you 
marry Bob! Exc^, of comrse, to marry Alfredo myself.” 

“ I havIS&'t said anything about marrying Bob. I’m not in a 
mood to marry anybody. There’s nothing definite about our 
‘ undeEstaadiiig.’ But we do write to each other more or less 
regularly. And it happens I’ve just heard from him.” 

I§^^ he all right?” inquired Helen. 

“ Yes, he’s all right. I wouldn’t say he’s what you’d call bubbling 
over with high spirits, but he’s all right. He’s worried about your 
father, though.” 

“Is Father sick?” 

“No, he isn’t sick. But he’s feeling pretty low in his mind. 
Someone has played a dirty trick on him. He was persuaded to 
deliver a speech in the Senate that he thought would make a great 
hit. It was a speech someone else had already delivered just a few 
days before. It turned your father into a laughing-stock. Gosh, 
would I like to get my claws into the son of a so-and-so who did it!” 
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Zoe set down hei cup with a bang and jumped to her feet. As 
she went on talking she paced up and down the well-ordered, pretty 
little bedroom, giving it the effect of having been struck by a storm, 
Helen shrank back a little among the bedclothes, 

‘"It wasn't that nice Mr. Puftieberger, was it, Zoe, who did a 
dreadful thing like that?" 

“ Well, Mr. Pufldeberger wrote the speech. He may not have been 
responsible for the slip-up afterwards. But I wouldn't put it past 
him at that. The damned son of a " 

“ Don’t, Zoe, don’t swear so. I hate to hear you. It only makes 
things seem worse. I thought you’d practically stopped.’’ 

“ Well, I had. But I’ve begun again, I had a reason for stopping 
and I’ve got a reason for recommencing. There’s nothing that 
could stop me nowl" 

In the next few minutes Helen decided that Zoe had spoken the 
truth, that nothing could stop her. Her own hand shook as she 
tried to go on drinking her coffee and eating her crescent as if 
nothing had happened. But she kept shrinking further and further 
back among her piUows, overcome with distress because the world, 
which had begun to look so bright and beautiful to her again, was 
once more darkened and disturbed. Finally, two large tears, which 
had been gathering slowly xmdemeath her lids and which she had 
been trying to control, overflowed from her eyes and rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. Zoe saw them and came to a sudden stop. 

“ There, there, sweetness," she said, with a tenderness in her tone 
that was wholly new, "‘Don’t cry. Please don’t. I’U make a bar- 
gain with you. If you won’t sob, I won’t swear. The same thing is 
back of both, more or less. Sometimes they help a little, too. But 
not much. It takes more than sobbing and swearing to do that 
really. ' You and I have got to figure out what. I’m going to have 
L6onie bring us in some hot coffee. We haven’t let this have a 
chance to give us a lift. But the next pot ought to.” 

It did. Leonie, puzzled but eager, made it extra strong and extra 
hot, and neither Zoe nor Helen tried to talk any more until they 
had consumed it. Then Zoe lighted a cigarette and began to plan 
out loud. 

“I’m going to cable the Examiner,^' she said, “and ask Mr. 
Ruthven how he’d like a lightning survey of people and places 
further north before I bound back to the home port — ^not to speak 
of the home ofiSce — over the ocean blue. He’s always told me to use 
my own judgment about how long it would be best for me to stay 
on in France, and my judgment is that I’ve stayed here long 
enough. But I haven’t touched on conditions in Germany at aU 
since I’ve been in Europe. I’d rather like to go there. I tfiink he 
might like it, too — ^Bingen on the Rhine and the toys in Nuremberg 
and Dresden china and all that sort of thing. Then we could take 
a boat home from Hamburg or Bremen — ^a German boat. That 
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would give us another week of foreign atmosphere. Of course, you 
wouldn’t have as long a summer in Europe as you’d expected. But 
you did,have your pleasant weeks in England, and now you’ve had one 

here. If you get a couple of them in Germany on top of that ” 

“ It would he a lot, Zoe. And, of course, I want to go home if you 
think Father and Bob need me. I did hope, sort of, that I could go 
back to England again. The Grenvilles invited me.” 

“ I think your father and Bob will be a lot happier if you’re there, 
sweetness. You’re a nice little person to have around. I like to have 
you around myself. But I think the fact that the Grenvilles do, too, 
is more or less beyond the point, as things stand just now. We can 
go into all that later on if it seems worth while. There’s no law 
against coming back to Europe a second time or even a third one, 
you know. I’d like to go to England myself later on.” 

“There aren’t any boats that go to Mexico from Europe, are 
there?” . 

< “ Why, yes. There are some that go from Spain. But they’re not 
very fest or very good, and I wouldn’t like to send you on one alone, 
for several other reasons. I’ve been to Spain already. I couldn’t 
write any more stories about that, this year, very well. Do you want 
to go to Mexico, sweetness, no fooling?” 

“ Well, — yes, I do, Zoe. Veronique said something to me that 
inade<£ae worry about Alfredo.” 

She told^ose tdbat.Veronique had said, and how she felt about it. 
Zoe.appeaied to cdnsider it carefully. 

tlnnk Vearohique has the right idea. That is^ basic^y. If you 
eo#d‘ have gone to Meidco this stunm^, instead of coming, to 
BiCtop^ I thmk it would have been all to the good. But since you 
cohMn’t — or at any rate since you didn’t — ^I believe you’d better 
wak a little longeir, sweetness. But I don’t see any reason at all why 
I shtmldn’t go 2Iephyring south of the Rio Grande, after I’ve given 
things the once-bver back in Washington. I’ll talk to Mr. Ruthven 
about it. If he says yes, and you want to cx)me along for the ride, I 
don’t see what’s to Imder.” 

“ Oh, Zoei do you really mean it? That you’d go with me to 
Mexico! Why, that would almost be too good to be true.” 

“Wdl, you come to Germany with me first, and we’U see what 
we can do to make it come true. I’m going to dimb into my clothes 
now and go out to send my wire. I believe I’ll send two of their^ 
while I’m about it. It’s occurred to me that the Bakers might be 
willing to take this flat and lAonie off my hands. I don’t want to be 
left with the lease, or let the faithful handmaiden down either if I 
can help it. Though I haven’t a doubt Mrs. Benedict would smooth 
everything over for me, if the worst came to the worst.” 

The worst did not come to the worst. Everything passed off, on 
the surface at least, with the utmost smoothness. The reply wires 
from the Bakers and Mr. Ruthven both came through before even- 
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ing, and both were highly satisfactory, ‘‘ Tickled to death to get 
APARTMENT,” the Bakers telegraphed from Amsterdam, whither, 
with characteristic thoroughness, they had gone to look at diamonds, 
dykes and Dutch masters. Let us know when convenient for us 
TO take over and we will be there.” “ Approve Germany would 

BE glad to have YOU STRETCH TRIP TO SCANDINAVIA ALSO SENDING 
additional funds CARE MoRGAN HaRGES LET ME KNOW IF YOU NEED 
MORE STILL,” Cabled Mr. Ruthven. With the two wires in her hand 
Zoe went out to the copper-hung kitchen to explain the situation to 
Leonie. Then she telephoned James Hickson to get the names and 
addresses of Examiner correspondents in Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, and to Arthur Kennard to arrange for consular 
invoices to go. with the antiques which, according to her original 
plan, she had duly bought — ^an armoire in Normandy, a bagueno 
in Spain, a table in Italy, and some chairs in Portugal, ail of which 
went together surprisingly well. Then, before she went to bed, she 
started her personal paclang and wrote her P.P.C. notes. Unex- 
pectedly ordered North. So sorry not to see you again before leav- 
ing, but shall look forward to doing so many times in the future,” 
she scribbled over and over, resting her head on her free hand and 
reflecting, rather ruefully, that six months earlier she had never 
heard of such a thing as a P,P.C. note. Well, that was something 
else she could set down to experience. ** A thousand thanks for all 
your kindness,” she concluded, and meant it sincerely. When she 
finally turned in, long after midnight, she instantly fell asleep and 
slept soundly and dreamlessly. ■ 

She was still sleeping the next morning when Leonie came into 
her room, looking so smug and satisfied that Zoe was no sooner 
roused than she guessed what had happened. Among other things 
which she had learned since she had been in France was how to 
interpret the expression on the face of a French servant, andshe knew 
that only a tip of outrageous size and a conviction that an affair of 
the heart was involved could account for the way Leonie looked now. 

^‘Monsieur le commandant is in the salon,” Leonie said 
unctuously. He pressed me to announce him, even though I told 
him you were still slumbering. He desires to see you at once, en 
toute intimitiy 

I don't receive gentlemen en toute intimite. You know that per- 
fectly well, Leonie. Tell Monsieur le commandant that Fll see him 
in an hour if he cares to wait or come back, but that I must have 
my coffee and my bath and get dressed first. You may bring me my 
coffee at once.” 

Leonie withdrew slowly, muttering something as she went, her 
broad smile fading to a stubborn and sulky expression. Zoe jumped 
out of bed and lodked the door after her retreating figure. She was 
just in time. The next instant Giles was knocking on it. 

“ Let me in, Zoe. IVe got to see you. It's very urgent,” 
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“ I’m sorry, Giles. I’m not up yet.” 

i“ Well, good God, you’re not such a prude that you won’t see me 
in bed,, are you?” 

“ You can call me a prude if you want to. But you’re not a valet 
de chambre or a doctor or a relative or my husband, actual or pros- 
spective. You’re not even a very old friend. You’re an officer and 
presumably a gentleman. I’d be grateful if you’d behave like one.” 

“ I never thought you’d let pique get the better of you like this.” 

. “ I never thought you’d let fear get the better of you like this.” 
“ What do you mean, fear?” 

“ You know perfectly well what I mean, Giles. I advise you to go 
into the salon and sit down and read the morning paper. I’ll be 
along as soon as I can. I don’t advise either that you should come 
hade to my room when Leonie brings in my cofEee. I think you’d 
be verysoiry afterwards if you tried a gag of that kind.” 
ii'It, liras because of the tmwelcome certainty that this was true that 
Qiks/ sCfteria moment’s reluctant hesitation, went back to the draw- 
ii^-room. He did not read the morning paper, however. He paced 
festkssly tqp and down, his expression growing more and more 
sombre as time dragged on, marked by the quarterly chimes from 
the gik clock on the mantelpiece, adorned by the figure of a coy 
nymph engaged in fending off the ardent advances of an amorous 
go<k This, clock had always irritated Giles, and now it intensified 
the de^]NatatMm of his mood. The sight of the small presents which 
he ha4 Zoe from time to timci and whkh she tod scattered 
around the stiff little salon in order to ^ve it a mom homerlike 
appearance, was also far from assuaging. So ,w^ the appeaxanhe of 
&)e i^eQ she finally came into the roorn. Ho: hair, was brushed back 
feffld'hea: piquant hice and np from her white neck with extreme 
smoothness, an«d her tram navy-blue dress, with its stiff, spotless 
oslkit- and ti^t-fitting cuffs, indicated the imminence of travel. 

. • “ Good-morning,” she said coolly. “ What can I do for you?” 

” You can tell me what the meaning of all this is.” 

■ . . “ The. meaning of all what?” 

“ Kennard says you’re going away?” 

• I think I’ll mention to the Chief when I see him again that he’d 
better pick himself out a new Vice-Consul who knows how to keep 
his mouth shut. Dear little Artie shouldn’t have told you that. 
However, I would have told you myself if you’d taken the trouble 
to ask me, instead of depen^ng on other people for information 
about my movements.” 

“ You said you didn’t want to see me.” 

" I said I didn’t want to see you alone until I heard from Bob 
again. I was completely worn down arguing with you. I didn’t say 
I wanted you to act as if I had some contagious disease every time 
you saw me in public, or set all our friends to wondering why, when 
and how we’d parted for ever. However, that’s all over and done 
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with now, so we don’t need to start an argument about that either. 
Fm leaving some time late this afternoon and spending the night 
at Amiens. The Grand Hotel is so good that it seems pointless to 
push on any further for the first lap, even though Fve just been 
there. Then Fm going to Liege and then to Cologne. Fm not sure 
what my route North will be after that, or whether Fll sail for home 
from Bremen or Gothenburg. But I can send you word about that 
later, if it’s important you should know for any sound reason. 
Helen’s going with me. She’s very happy about it. I think that’s 
all there is to say.” 

“ Zoe, I didn’t believe you’d rim away I ” 

“Fm not running away. I’m going forward. Fve always meant 
to go forward. I did lose my sense of direction for a little while. 
But I think Fve found it again now.” 

“ You’re running away from me,” 

“No, Giles. You ran away from me. After I’d warned you. 
After I’d tried to make you see straight and think straight. You 
ran off to Isabel. Of course, you had a right to do that if you wanted 
to. But you can’t run back again.” 

“ Zoe, you don’t understand,” 

“ Oh yes, I do. I understand thoroughly. She’s such a frail little 
thing you put yourself at her service. She wasn’t equal to facing 
this hard, cold, cruel world alone. You had to pick her up when 
she feinted and support her until the doctor came. You had to drive 
her down to Deauville in your car so that you could be sure she 
would go comfortably to take her rest cure. And then you had to 
stay with her until you could leave her in good hands. But she 
became more and more dependent on you all the time. She couldn’t 
bear to have you leave her, she couldn’t bear to have you out of her 
room. She kept feeling faint again, she couldn’t sleep. So you 
stayed— finding her lovelier and more fragile and more defenceless 
every minute. So defenceless that she didn’t know how to resist 
when you forgot yourself and took advantage of her helplessness. 
That’s the ^way she put it to you afterwards, isn’t it? She suc- 
cumbed without even the semblance of a struggle, and then she was 
utterly crushed — crushed with shame and stupefied with shock. 
She made you feel as if you’d committed a crime and you were 
horror-stricken and begged her forgiveness. So finally, still weeping 
and trembling, she did forgive you for the irreparable wrong you’d 
done her. And to prove that she’d forgiven you she sank into your 
arms again. And so on and so on until there wasn’t any further 
question of seduction or surrender. It was all fulfilled desire and 
intense delight. It’s not strange that in the midst of so much rap- 
ture she forgot that she had begged you in vain to take her ten days 
before and that you forgot you didn’t want her then.” 

“ Zoe, I never heard a decent woman talk like you.” 

“ Giles, I never knew a decent woman to act like Isabel. I won’t 
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say anything about the way a decent man acts and talks. But if 
you weren't ashamed through and through of what you’d done, 
why hate you kept away from me all this week? Why haven’t you 
been abld^to look me straight in the face? Why haven’t you come 
and said you were sorry you’d let me down and asked me to forgive 
you and said we’d start over again? Didn’t it ever occur to you that 
you had let me down? Have you been thinking all this time what 
you’d done to Isabel and not even realizing what you’d done to me?” 

I looked up to you,” Zoe went on, disregarding the desperation in 
his face. I thought you were important. I thought you amounted 
to something. You were my ideal of everything a man could be — 
handsome, brave, cultured and fine. I didn’t think you were the 
sort of man who would ask a girl to marry him and go straight from 
her side to spend a week-end in another woman’s bedroom! ” 

Zoe I” Giles said again imperatively. But he saw that it was im- 
possible to stop her now. 

I didn’t think any man would do that,” she said passionately, 
^"nOt even a man who didn’t amount to much. I’d take it for 
granted that a man — ^well, a man like Bob Morton — ^might have had 
his share of smut, on the wrong side of the tracks, when he was find- 
ing out what it was all abotiW'Eut that would have been adolescent 
and inquisitive and sneaking. He would have outgrown it. He 
would have become mature and self-reliant and upright, if he had 
M^Msfg^in Mm at alt In my letter from Bld>--^tfae:one you never 
bd€itftd td come and see— he s^id he woul4^.ap|Jirove un ‘ un- 
official engagement with you because a *to be 

&otEk One ^man by another wasn’t wotth^ the tro&Me, no 
imtier how big a shot he seemed to be. I know now he waa^right. 
He had the whole tMng sized up pretty well. He said it wouldn’t be 
as much of a Girl & 0 ut act as I was trying to make out. He said he 
thought r really was playing with the idea of throwing him over, 
aiiyWayrife Was right about that, too.” 

Ycm^tUean you really might hawe married me after all?” 

(MSi Giles, of course I might have ! Everything about you meant 
so much to me! I was so proud to he seen with you! I enjoyed 
everything we did together. 1 was so happy to be near you. I loved 
the way you looked' at me and spoke to me and took hold of my 
hand. That night at Chambord — ^I wanted you, Giles. It was like a 
sharp pain. You were right, I was lying when I said I didn’t. But 
I’m thankful you didn’t guess how much. Because I don’t want 
you any more. I’ll never forget how kind you’ve been to me and 
how helpful. I’ll never forget how much I owe you. I’ll try to pay 
you back some time. I hope I can. I believe I can. In ways we don’t 
see now or know about. But I wouldn’t marry you if you were the 
last man on earth.” 

Zoe, you must let me speak to you. You must let me say every- 
thing now that I ought to have said when I first came ba^ from 
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I Deauville. You must let me ask your forgiveness. I am ashamed. 
You must let me tell you that. Bitterly ashamed. But Til do better, 
ril never fail you again. Just give me one more chance.’’ 
j “ How can I, Giles? What good would it do? You’re ndt free any 
'more to work out your salvation. You belong to Isabel.” 

No, I don’t. I can’t. I won’t. I swear I’ll never see her again if 
you’ll stay here, Zoe, if you’ll only marry me in spite of everything,” 
I’ve told you I’m leaving late this afternoon. I’m through with 
Paris for the present and I’m through with you for good. I’m going 
forward in my profession, and I’m going home to marry Bob 
Morton. Maybe not right away. But sooner or later.” 

Zoe, you couldn’t do that. You couldn’t marry a man without 
loving him.” 

I do love him. I love him in a way that counts. We’re the same 
kind of people. We’re both made of common clay. I’m — ^I’m like 
that chum of mine I told you about. Just crockery. Isabel’s Dresden 
china. That’s what you want in your home. The chum was only 
a novelty. But Bob will want me always. We imderstand each 
other. We speak each other’s language. We have the same set of 
standards and the same sort of ideals. I see that all better now than 
I did at first. I though!: once I wanted more than he could give me. 
I don’t any more, I think he can give me enough. I wanted to be 
able to give more myself to the man I married than I can give Bob. 
But I know I can give him all he wants, too. I’ll make him happy. 
We’B make each other happy. Fm not going to keep on reaching 
for the moon when it comes to love — only when it comes to my 
work. I’m going to take what I can hold in my two hands and keep 
it, right here on earth.” 

But you might fall in love with someone else.” 

I did fall in love with someone else. I fell in love with you. If I 
hadn’t I wouldn’t dare marry Bob. I’d think that it wouldn’t be 
fair, because the great love of my life might still be ahead of me, 
and then there would be hell to pay. But the great love of my life 
isn’t ahead of me. It’s behind me. It’s worse than that. It’s dead. 
A lovely lady killed it with her own lily-white hands.” 

All the time that Zoe had been talking she had stood by the 
door, as if poised for instant flight. Now at last she came forward 
and put her own hands on Giles’ arm. 

'' I talked to you for nearly half an hour without mentioning hell, 
Giles,” she said whimsically. "" That was doing pretty well, wasn’t 
it, for me? I reckon you’ve made me into a lady in spite of myself. 
I believe you’ve done a pretty good job, too* I tell you what. Every 
time I start to swear, after this, I’ll stop and think of you. That 
means I’ll think of you pretty often for a while. Little by little, 

though It isn’t going to be easy. But in the end Good-bye, 

Giles. Good-bye, dear. There honestly isn’t anything more for us 
to say to each other.” 
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PART V 


CHAPTER XIV 

Helen and Zoe came home the middle of August, tourist, on tlie 
Milwaukee from Hamburg, in a bare clean little cabin with old- 
fashioned bunks, no wardrobe, and a small stark wash-basin. Zoe 
had plenty of money to buy a first-class ticket for herself, but it 
would, have bepn hard for her to stretqh her budget to get one for 
Helen ^00. Besides, she knew t^t Helen was already worrying 
ahp^t,|he stratpi she h^ put on Zoe’s finances, though Zoe had 
r^^ure her by ^elMng her .that she was. really earning her 
pwUjWay. She^had\h^^ne all the. packing and unpacking from the 
be g i nning and she, had learned to take charge of the accounts and 
themallht^ to pay h^ls andi:o tip servaii^ts and check the condition 
of rthe car. She did not 4 ^, any of this as quickly and efficiently as 
2 J^; npever|h^lpss,» the accimiulation of her small services saved Zoe 
ftuch that she able to collect her material and vrhip it 
hk^#kapf^*nj5reraj^dly than she h^ dared to hope; and Helen 
he|pf^*^ej, with, this too, by jotting down items of interest on her 
WP-iPUtiatiye,- which she handed over to Zoe for redrafting, and 
Iff hqrself tc> type with the two-finger hit and miss method. 

Zoe teased her, saying that she would soon be demanding a com- 
mission and a by-line of her own. But Helen never minded Zoe*s 
feeing* She, revelled in it, and swelled with pfide at the thought 
that she was helping Zoe, who had rapidly supplanted Isabel in 
her heart as ^ object of adoration. 

Asa matter of fact, Helen enjoyed the voyage on the Milwaukee 
much more than she had enjoyed the voyage on the Leviathan, 
She did not mind the cramped quarters and the plain equipment in 
the least. She was not shut out from a charmed circle, as she had 
been on the east-bound trip. The boisterous ‘‘ college crovsrd,’^ the 
joyous, impecunious honeymooners, the ambitious young teachers 
and thrifty, self-supporting men and women of middle age, even 
the gentle, v'dstful spinsters and desiccated bacihelors havinsf their 
last— and in many cases their only— fling, who were her fellow 
passengers now, all hailed her as one of their own kin and kind, 
and made her gladly conscious of their delight in her company. 
She had no time for soHtary contemplation of the sea foam while 
whispered conferences on matters of international import took place 
behind her lonely back. She was herself the centre of a rollicking 

group. Zoe had work to do. She was turning out an article a day, 
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seated on. a collapsible stool in front of the wash-basin, over which 
she placed a board where she set her battered portable, and pound- 
ing away for hours on end. It was only in the late afternoons and 
the long gay evenings that she allowed herself to be caught up by 
the crowd. But Helen was free for merryruaking from the moment 
of her belated awakening in the morning until the last light was 
out at night, and Zoe encouraged her to make the most of in 

“You’ll soon be paying official calls with Mamma every after- 
noon and going to all the dull parties given by the ‘ right ’ people 
every evening,” she said prophetically. “ You better get some real 
fun out of life while you cam You may not have any more until 
you and I start for Mexico.” 

“ Well, anyway I’m having it now, thanks to you. Oh, Zoe, I 

never can tell you how grateful I am for everything! ^^en do 

you think we can start for Mexico?” 

“ I can teU you better after I’ve been to the office. But not right 
away, sweetness. I’m sure of that much. So make up your mind to 
be patient.” 

As the Milwaukee left the chilly Banks and slid slowly into the 
Gulf Stream, one of the much bebuttoned Jittle cabin boys brou^t 
Zoe two radiograms. She was still in seclusion, still pounding away 
at the insecure typewriter, but the task she had set herself was 
almost done. She swung around on her stool, lighted a cigarette, 
and tore her messages open. 

The first one she read was from Ruthven. “ Congratctlations on 
Fine Job from Start to Finish” — ^it said — “Please Report at 
Office Earliest Possible Moment Matter of Importance.^’ She 
read it through three times, with the strange choking sensation 
evoked by the consciousness of hard-earned and recognized success 
before she even remembered the other radiogram; “ Crazy to See 
You Meeting You in New Yore Expect to go off at Half-cock 
Bob,” she read, with a feeling of anticlimax for which she re- 
proached herself. It was too bad that Bob had not sent the message 
to Helen instead of to her, she thought. Helen adored Bob, it would 
have meant so much to her to get it, and to tell all her new-fotmd 
friends that she had heard from her brother, that he would be on 
the dock waiting for her. Now Zoe would have to tell Helen that it 
was she who had heard from Bob, and there would be a little 
smothered pang of disappointment and jealousy in Helen’s gentle 
heart, because Bob had thought of someone else first It was really 
a shame. Well, she had better break the news to Helen right away 
and get it over with. After the first natural resentment had passed 
off, Helen would be so glad Bob was coming to New York, she 
would almost forget it was not primarily his sister whom he wanted 
to see 

The Milwaukee swung into the harbour very early in the morn- 
ing, and Zoe, who had gone on writing until the last moment, was 
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still in her cabin when Helen, leaning impatiently over the rail and 
searching the waiting mob with eager eyes, caught sight of Boh 
among me dozens of men with upturned faces who were crowding 
forward against the restraining ropes. She cupped her hands and 
called to mm. 

“ Bob I Bo-o-ob ! Look over to the le-e-ft ! ” 

Bob heard her, and shouted something in reply, looking to the 
left; but stUl he did not see her. 

“ Right he-e-re! Underneath the second smo-o-ke sta-a-ck! ” 

He looked under the second smoke stack and saw her, and 
shouted again. She was still too far ofE to see the exact expression 
on-his face; it was blurred. But she knew that it changed, that 
there was disj^pointment in it instead of expectation. 

“ Hello therel ^Where’s Zoe?” 

“ She’s downstairs. I mean she’s below decks. She’s still writing.” 
“ Wdl, foB the lava Mike, go get her. The old tub will be tied 
up in a miirate and I want to see you girls coming down the gang- 
plank at the double-quick gallop ! ” 

• . Helen nodded and waved her hand. Then she started off to get 
Zoe. But Zoe shook her head impatiently and went on typing when 
Helen came into the cabin. 

“ Just give me a couple of more minutes, sweetness, and l’ll have 
this ofE my chest. I got interrupted. . Some, of themewspaper boys 
are on board already and they’ve beeji bo^eimg me»’’ i-. - 
“How did they get on? I thht^fefiinob©^ gofjfen.’’,-, > 

“At Quarantine Run along, 'swjeeta^.xi®..TW gettkig[*||“»Py* 
Fin so scared wGn%^.<!j*iei^ t/j')fei; ;■». - i ^ j ’ 

“But, Zoe, I’vfe seoi Bob.’ He was teisibly disappointed because 
you weren’t on deck with .me.” • ■ 

■' He’ll see me soon enough. Please, sweetness I ” 

; He^twas outside, but she did not go back on deck. She did not 
want' to fece Bob again without Zoe. She stood patiently in the 
corridor, and eventually she heard Zoe tearing a sheet of paper out 
of the typewriter and snapping the cover down on the machine. 
When Zoe came out of the cabin, she was carrying a big manila 
envelope, besides the typewriter and a small soft patent-leather hat- 
box, and her purse and her landing card, held so that this would 
show. She managed to do it all without looking either clumsy or 
heavy-laden, but there -was no doubt that her hands were very full. 
Helen offered to help her carry some of her things, indeed she tried 
to take the hat-box away forcibly. But she was secretly glad when 
Zoe prevented her from doing so. She wanted to have her arms 
free to throw arotmd Bob’s neck. 

It was a long while before they got down the gangplank because 
by this time it was crowded. There was no more chance of being 
among the first to descend it, as there would have been had Zoe 
not felt obliged to finish the final line in her last piece. Bob was 
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directly at the bottom of the gangplank, and Helen was able to 
throw her arms around his neck, just as she had hoped, before she 
actually had both feet firmly on the dock. But the kiss he gave her 
in return was quick and casual; he did not seize her in a bear hug as 
he had always been in the habit of doing and she knew that he was 
looking past her as she kissed him. 

“ Where’s ” he began again. Then with immense relief and 

joy he shouted, ''Zoel Zoel Gosh, but it’s swell to see you!” 

He had managed to get his arms around her, in spite of the 
pushing crowd, in spite of all the packages she was carrying. It was 
to her that he gave the bear hug, and there was nothing casual or 
quick about his kiss now either. But Zoe was not returning any of 
it at all, Helen could see that. Zoe had managed to turn her head 
so that Bob could only kiss her cheek, and she was looking past 
him at somebody else, just as Bob had looked past his sister. 

“Hold on. Bob. There’s Bert Scruggs and some of the rest of 
the gang.” 

• The scrawny scion of the New York Enterprise^ accompanied by 
numerous journalistic cronies letting forth welcoming whoops, was 
loping forward at his usual imgainly but rapid gait. Apparently 
encouraged by Bob’s example, Bert greeted Zoe with great hearti- 
ness himself, and Helen felt that she responded to this display of 
affection much more cordially and spontaneously than she had 
to Bob’s embrace. Evidently Bob felt the same way about it. 
He seized Zoe’s arm and endeavoured to propel her rapidly in 
the direction of the Customs, leaving Helen to tag along behind 
^one. 

The W’s are right over here. There won’t be any trouble about 
;|he bagpge. Dad wrote a letter to the Captain of the Port— that is, 
I wrote it and he signed it. And I’ve got a man down here from the 
Commodore too, helping out, who certainly knows his business. I 
spent last night there, so I’d be sure to be on time. Gee, Zoe, you 
look great! Gosh, but it’s swell to see you! ” 

“ Listen, Bob, you said that before. You sound as if you were in 
your second childhood! Don’t get to repeating yourself, at your 
age! What’s happening to Helen? The M’s aren’t over here. 
They’re ’way over on the other side. Bert can look after me. Not 
that I really need any looking after. You go and see to Helen. 
She’s terrified. She’s been sitting up nights listing every perfume 
bottle and handkerchief that she’s bought and still she’s sure that 
she’s going to be fined and jailed.” Then as Bob paid no attention 
to anything she was saying, but continued to walk along with his 
arm around her and his beaming face close to hers, Zoe added, 
more imperiously, “ Look here, you’ve hurt that poor kid’s feelings 
dreadfully already. You don’t have to spoil her homecoming en- 
tirely, do you?” 

-No, but ” 
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' “ Well have a chance to talk on the train. Bob, you’re bothering 
me.” 

t/'l don’t believe it. If I was, sure enough, you’d swear at me. 
Gosh, Zoe, what have I said wrong now}'' 

She did not answer at all this time, but he knew that there was 
something, and he went ofE to look out for Helen, feeling hurt and 
l^uzzled both. Afterwards, when they were on the train, things 
were not any better. It appeared that Bert was going back to Wash- 
ington, too, and they all piled into a drawing-room car together, 
stacking the girls’ gaily labelled luggage high about tliem and 
ordering ginger ale and white rock from the distracted porter. But 
though the liquor the boys had brought was good, for bootleg, 
and the atmosphere of the closed car essentially intimate and 
cosy, Bert was disposed to monopolize Zoe by talking shop, and 
Zoe was disposed to let him. He wanted to talk to her about Musso- 
fini and Primo de Rivera, and the aftermath of the miniature 
revolution in Austria and the communistic drift in Germany, and 
ap^parently she was glad to have him. Helen and Bob were driven 
to family platitudes. ' ' 

‘'-HoVs Father now? Really better?” 

“ I reckon so: I hope so. But ^dbis extra session is dragging on 
and on. It drags him along with it and wears him down. I don’t 
think the Senate is ever going to g^’ through rewriting the House 
Tariffs Biil.'^Fliad^ gett^ so he’s inaking dr^s in his sleqi. 'But 
be’^ 'h^ytefey ^glad you’re getting home, honey, ■ ' 

in Washin^on ,,, i, 

“ No, the heat got so bad she said she couldn’t stand it. She’s up 
a^Blue Sumndt. ’it’s pleaisant there. Dad and I get over once 
ifif w^k^ds. She thought you’d like to join her right 

^ "‘ I want to ^e Father first. And maybe Zoe is going to take me 
lo 

You certainly sent in a string of scoops,” Bert was saying dis- 
tractingly when Boh tried- to dispute this point. “But you didn’t 
write much about the Youth Movement in Germany, Didn’t you 
see ^ything of it?” ' 

“ Sure, I saw a lot of it. But I salted away a good deal of the 
stuff I thought would keep. Some of it’s about that queer, crazy 
corporal, Adolf Hitler, you know. There’s a lot of opposition to 
the Young Plan being drummed up in Germany. And France is 
awfully worried about the amount of gold being drained away from 
the Reich, on account of jeopardizing reparations.” 

It was like that all the way to Washington, dreary and disappoint- 
ing for Helen and Bob both, in spite of the liquor and the cosiness. 
Bert did not seem to have the least idea that he was in the way, 
and, indeed, Zoe did not seem to feel that he was. As they ap- 
proached Silver Springs he informed her that Lisa Fendall and 
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Brenda Bryant had got her apartment opened and cleaned for her. 
and a full-time maid engaged. Bert chuckled when he referred to 
the maid. 

“ She’s as black as the ace of spades,” he said. “ But her name’s 
Pearl Gray.” 

“Bert, you’re making that up. You never could resist a good 

‘^The Enterprise checks and double-checks the accuracy of all 
news items,” he retorted. I did it this time. That’s her name all 
right. She’s cooking supper, and the girls are waiting to eat it with 
you in your own happy home. Probably your bed’s turned down 
and your bath water drawn. I wouldn’t put anything past Pearl 
Gray. Anyhow, you don’t need to go to a hotel, even tonight.” 

That’s grand, Bert. Did the girls have any trouble clearing the 
furniture I sent tiirough Seibold?” 

“ Not a bit. It’s all up and it looks swell. Those charts you drew 
for them were the cat’s whiskers. They couldn’t go wrong with 
those.” 

'' I can’t wait to see it all in place. You’ll stay to supper with the 
girls and me, won’t you, Bert?” 

Sure. You and I can take a taxi right up there. Are you sure 
you know which is your baggage and which is Helen’s?” 

It was the first time that he had so much as referred to Helen, 
She did not mind because he had not noticed her when Zoe was 
around, 'but she was beginning to mind very much because Zoe 
was neglecting Bob for Bert. She forgot all about her own dis- 
appointment and her own hurt feelings in thinking of Bob’s. She 
was sure that her brother had intended to have supper with Zoe 
himself, that he had expected to see her alone that evening. When 
she first thought of it she had felt worried, because she wanted so 
much to keep him with her. Now she felt worried because she 
knew he was not going to have what he wanted. It was a very 
bewildering world 

“ Bert and I will catch the first taxi we can,” Zoe was saying to 
Bob. ‘‘ Don’t bother about us. I’ll be busy all day tomorrow report- 
ing in at the office and getting unpacked. I had a radiogram from 
Mr. Ruthven the same day I got yours. He said it was something 
very important. And I have a lot of stuff to straighten out. But 

I should think that by dinner-time How about coming to 

dinner with me tomorrow night. Bob, to see if Pearl Gray is really 
as good as Bert says? Around seven?” 

She began gathering up her precious packages again briskly. 
Helen saw the expression in Bob’s face as he watched her doing it, 
but this time he did not try to put his arms around Zoe. He did 
not offer to help her with what she was doing, either. He only 
nodded, and Helen wondered how anyone who was as kind-hearted 
as Zoe could be so cruel to anyone who was aa patient as Bob. 
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“Glad to,” he said briefly. “Th^ks. So long, if we do get 
separated at the station.” 

Bob came to Helen’s room late that night, just as he had always 
done, and then they talked to each other, in the same way as they 
had always done that, too. Helen felt much better afterwards 
because Bob told her exactly how he felt about Zoe and the way 
she had behaved. 

“ I’m awfuUy sorry I hurt your feelings, kid. I didn’t mean to, 
honest.” 

“ It was silly of me to feel hurt. Of course you wanted to see Zoe 
most. I would’ve felt the same way if Alfredo had been there. But 
Bob 

“Yes, honey.” 

“ I don’t think Zoe acted like herself, do you?” 

“ Sure I do. She acted just like herself. That’s one of the best 
things about Zoe. She always does act like herself instead of try- 
ing to act like someone else.” 

“ But she hurt your feelings. I could see that she did, although 
you were so nice about it.” 

“ Well, yeah. I thought she would be a little gladder to see me 
than she was. And I didn’t think she’d mind having me show how 
glad I was to see her, hug^g her and kissing her like it was 
natural I should want to. But gosh, Zoe’s never been an easy 
know that yourself. I wouldn’t think half so ,much of 
heai was. And I suppose she thought I took too much for 

gc^te^i I ought to have waited until she gave me some kind of 
a instead of rubbing her like that. After all, we’re not 

engaged. Ifet offidally.” 

. ' “I know,^b, but it wasn’t just that. She carried all those pack- 
ages on purpose, sdA she talked and talked to Bert Scruggs. You 
don’t suppose she has a crush on him, do you?” 

“ Gosh, no. Bert isn’t a man to Zoe at kHL He’s an A i reporter. 
Zoe doesn’t get thrills at the sight of any old pair of pants, kid. I 
think it might give her a little more of a thrill to know that I’d 
' gone over to New York on purpose to meet her. But what she was 
r^illy thrilled about, just then, W£^ having done a good job and 
having an expert like Bert Scruggs prove it to her. So I’m glad she 
didn’t pretend anything else. And after she’s talked to Ruthven, 
too, so that’s off her chest, and she knows what he’s going to give 
her to do next, she’ll begin to relax. Then she’U remember where 
I come in. She’s remembered already. You heard her ask me to 
dinner tomorrow night.” 

“ But you’d hoped ” ^ 

“ Sure I’d hoped. But I reckon, if I’ve waited nine months to see 
her alone, I can wait one more day without its killiug me. I’ve got 
to, anyway. But I’ve an idea she’ll make it up to me. I bet tha t 
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tomorrow night, when I get to her place, she’ll be glad to have me 
there, and show it.” 

“ Oh, Boh, if she only willl” 

1 ■"* i ' ■ 

She did. The door of her apartment was opened for him by an 
immense but immaculate negress, impeccably uniformed, whom he 
rightly divined to be Pearl Gray; and though he had a momentary 
pang of fresh disappointment because Zoe had not flung it wide for 
him herself, he recognized that Pearl Gray was part of the picture 
which Zoe had been determined to achieve, and that he must not 
spoil her pride in the faa that she had done it. The maid took his 
hat, in accordance with accepted standards of this trivial rite, and 
informed him that Miss Wing was expecting him and was waiting 
for him in the living-room, the curtained door to which she indi- 
cated with a clean and capable hand. Then she walked firmly away 
in the direction of an unseen kitchen whence appetizing odours 
were agreeably wafted. 

Bob drew back the curtain quietly and looked into the living- 
room. Yes, he said to himself again instantly, this was what Zoe 
had been determined to have, and he was thankful that' she had 
got it. She had worked long and hard for it; she had it coming to 
her. And gosh, what a place for a man to come to at night him- 
self and find the girl he loved waiting for him! Already the room 
had the finished perfection of one that had been planned for a 
long time, with taste and care and a loving, instinctive knowledge 
of what made a dwelling-place home-like and beautiful. The carved 
European antiques, the splendid sombre painting over the mantel- 
piece, the jewel-coloured Persian rug, the luxurious American sofa 
and easy-chairs, and the soft lights and bowls of bright flowers — aU 
these harmonized with each other, all these belonged to each other. 
And in the midst of them Zoe was standing, watching and waiting 
to see if he would notice them and appreciate them; Zoe in trailing 
grey lace, as soft and light as a summer cloud, made into some 
sort of a strange, beautiful dress which had flowing sleeves that fell 
away from her white arms, and a flat frill folded over her white 
breast, below the string of green jade that hung around her neck. 

He crossed over to her and stood beside her, still very quietly. 
He did not try to touch her. He only spoke to her. 

"Well, it all came true, didn’t it?” he said. “ Because you made 
it, Zoe. My, but it’s beautiful! You’ve spent part of the day put- 
ting on the finishing touches, haven’t you? That’s why you didn’t 
want me to see it last night, isn’t it? You were right, too. Gosh, 
but I’m happy about it! Because it’s partly for me, isn’t it? I 
mean, you didn’t make it look like this just for yourself, did you? 
It was for both of us, wasn’t it, Zoe?” 

“ Oh Bob, I was so afr aid you wouldn’t say that! I was so afraid 
you wouldn’t know it. If you hadn’t tmderstood ” 
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‘‘ But I did, Zoe. I have understood, almost from the beginning. 
And almost everything. Not that I could figure out what used to 
become of you, when you kept vanishing from view, until you told 
me I Do you remember that night at Fort Myet?” He laughed 
and because he did she did, too, and with their laughter something 
that had still seemed strained and tense about their meeting went 
out of it. He knew that now he could put his arm around her, that 
she was waiting to have him, and that when he kissed her this time 
she would not turn her face away from him. “ I even understood 
about yesterday,” he said, after I caught on. I was pretty dumb 
at first. But Fm good at learning, if you’ll only give me a chance. 
Youll do that, won’t you, Zoe?” 

Afterwards, when they sat on the sofa together, drinking cock- 
tails which were served in small silver goblets from a silver shaker, 
Zoe told him about her interview with Mr. Ruthven. It was the 
first thing she wanted to talk about, as Bob had known it would be. 
Mr. Ruthven had been unstinted in his praise of the European 
articles. Indeed, he had told her that both he and Mr. Kahn, the 
owner of the Examiner, felt she had it in her to become an out- 
standing foreign correspondent. They thought she had laid all the 
groundwork for such a special job herself, and now th^y were pre- 
pared to push her. They would be glad to send her back to Europe 
in the early spring, though they thought if might possibly be time 
to abandon the Zephyr, or at least the title and siyle that included 
it, and get down to more serious subjects, fhore seridtfely treated, 
thahiaay .she had dealt with so far. But that could be decided later. 
Meanwhile they had asked her if she had any suggestions for the 
immediate present — ^she said they ” because Mr. Kahn, whom she 
had; never even seen before, had sat in at the conference, too — 
indeed, it had taken place in his office. She had suggested a trip to 
Mexico first because she had half promised to take Helen there; 
but Mr. Ruthven and Mr. Kahn had not warmed to this idea. It 
was not as if there were a good motor road all the way, so that she 
could go bounding along by car, sending in sketches every day; if 
she went by train or boat they would be left a whole week without 
a piece; and people did not have the same interest in Latin America 
that they did in Europe. She was afraid Helen would be terribly 
disappointed, but there it was 

“ Well, Fm sorry for the poor kid, but I can’t help wishing she’d 
put Alfredo out of her mind and concentrate on someone else. 
What about that young Englishman she met, Grenville something 
or other?” 

“Guy Grenville? Oh, he has all the right qualifications for her, 
just as Veronique had them all for you. But you’re a stubborn 
pair. You don’t fall in love to please your parents.” 

She smiled engagingly and reverted to her interview with Mr. 
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Ruthven and Mr. Kahn. After they had turned down the Mexican 
suggestion, she had broached one about a series on lobbying, and 
they had both leapt at it. Of course, it was that dreadful thing 
which had happened to Bob’s father that had made her think of 
it; she really hoped she could be helpful. Anyway, Mr. Kahn and 
Mr. Ruthven thought such a series would make even more of a stir 
than the one she had written on nepotism, the one that had made 
Bob so angry. Since he was bent on bringing up the past, did he 
remember how he had jumped over the desk and tried to shake 
her? She laughed gleefully, with the little tinkling sound ending 
in a half-chuckle which Bob loved to hear; and then she said, oh 
yes, the Examiner had given her a raise, too; she was getting to be 
a pretty rich girl; she hoped no one would marry her for her 
money. And finally she asked Bob why he hadn’t written her 
about his own pieces and sent her clippings. 

Vaguely he wondered again how it happened that she did not 
say “ why in hell,” and realized that her manner of talking had 
changed even more than her appearance. But he was so happy 
because the essential Zoe was still there underneath the beautiful 
Paris clothes and behind the softened speech that he did not bother 
to ask her, or even to puzzle about the enigma, unaided, for very 
long. The pieces did not amount to much, he said, with sincere dis- 
paragement of his own efforts; he had written the one about the 
D.AJR. just to please and placate his mother, just to prove he could 
get back into the Examiner again; Mr. Ruthven had promised to 
let him have the assignment, and he had taken the editor up, that 
was all. It was not much of an assignment for a man; probably, if 
it had been, Ruthven would not have let him have it, after all. The 
paper usually set spiteful little female cubs to doing that sort of 
thing. Perhaps Zoe remembered that, too? Well, yes, she did 
remember, in a hazy way, she said, chuckling again. Okay, he was 
glad to hear it. Well, it just happened that the D.AJR.lings liked 
his piece. They thought tardy justice had been done them. They 
bought a lot of extra copies of the Examiner to send home to the 
sticks. So then Ruthven asked Bob if he would be interested in 
writing about any other organizations with national headquarters 
in the capital, and Bob had said, why, yes, he would be glad to. 
And he had. That was all there was to it. He got twenty bucks 
apiece for those pieces. He knew he would never set the world on 
fire with anything he wrote, but twenty bucks were twenty 
bucks 

“I suppose that’s how you got the money to give Helen ten 
American Express cheques. Never mind, you don’t need to tell me 
if you’re too modest. But Ruthven said the pieces were very soimd 
— sound and informative. Those were the words he used. He said 
he could find a place for any number of them. Is that what you’re 
going to keep on doing. Bob? Writing pieces that are sound and 
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informative, to make up for the ones I write that are spiteful and 
misleading?” 

“ You’re not writing that kind any more.” 

“ No, but I don’t Imow whether your mother realizes it. I sup- 
pose I ought to please and placate her, too Goodness, did you 

know it was after eight o’clock? If we don’t go in to dinner Pearl 
Gray will be giving notice before her first week’s out. What’s worse, 
the food wiU be burnt to a cinder.” 

The food was superlativdy good, and Pearl Gray served it, not 
only expertly, but benignly. The dining-room had not advanced 
quite as far as the liting-room in the way of equipment and adorn- 
ment, but the start made in those directions was excellent. The 
mahogany fumittnre was not antique, but it was a faithful copy of 
a classic design. There was not much silver on the sideboard, but 
all that was there was good; and the embroidered doilies and mono- 
grammed napkins, the French china with simple gold bands, the 
flower bowl and matching candlesticks were all the best of their 
kind.. Bob recognized their perfection and . praised it without 
attempting to analyse it. He and Zoe boUb enjoyed their dinner 
and talked contentedly of trivialities while obey ate* it Aft^wards 
Pearl Gray brought coffee and liqueurs inato •the' Eving-room, and 
later stifl a siphon, a bottte of Scotchland a thermos jar of ice 
on a Ettle painted tray. She emptied ihefioverflowing ashtrays 
and picked up some rose-petals thast had fallen on>'>it&.iBeKian 
rug. Then she asked Zoe. xespectfiiHys if i there Ivere « anything 
else. . ■ ■?”' '■ ► ' I ’ • ■ ' ’ 

“ No^, thanks; Peart It’s all right for you;to go any time.” 

, Thare! wje no back door to the apartnient. They saw her, through 
the curtained dodfway as she took Ect departure, carrying a sizable 
baskdf over her arm and looking like an entirely different woman 
ncrtt that she was dad in a scaled, flowered print, which made her 
seem more enormous than ever. But Zoe only laughed, both about 
the print dress and the laden basket. Any disapproval she might 
have felt over either was dearly ephemeral. Pearl stopped and bade 
them a beaming good-night, saying she hoped they would enjoy 
themselves; she had laid aside her respectful formality with her 
uniform. Her heavy steps resounded on the stairway, and the front 
door banged behind her. Then the apartment was still again, and 
again Bob put his arm around Zoe’s waist. The grey lace was light 
and soft under his hand, and there was obviously nothing heavy 
or stiff underneath it. He felt very happy. 

“ While you were talking to Ruthven and Kahn today,” he asked, 
trying to sound casual, “you cEdn’t say anything about personal 
plans, (Ed you?” 

“What sort of personal plans?” 

“ WeE, getting married, for instance.” 
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“No. Because I’m not thinking of getting married iust now. 
Bob.” 

“ But you told me ” 

“ I told you I’d fixed this place up for both of us. I have. I want 
you to come here. I’m happy to have you here. That is — ^the way 
you are tonight.” 

“ Not any other way?” 

“No. Not yet, anyhow. Doesn’t this satisfy you. Bob?” 

“ Of course it doesn’t. You know that.” 

She did not instantly answer. When she did it was in an tmex- 
pected way, with a candour of which he knew few girls would have 
been capalile. 

“ As a matter of fact, Ruthven asked me some questions. He’d 
been hearing rumours. It’s amazing how things get around. But 
the rumours weren’t about you and me. They were about Giles 
Arnold and me.” 

“ I see,” Bob remarked, trying to keep his voice under control so 
that it would soimd natural. 

“ He was very much relieved when I told him there wasn’t any- 
thing in them. He reminded me that the wife of a naval ofBcer 
could never be a great foreign correspondent, that she’d be bound 
by all sorts of rules and regulations. She wouldn’t have any free- 
dom of expression at aU. Not that I needed reminding. I’d figured 
that all out for myself.” 

“ Is that why you gave up Arnold?” Bob asked, still making the 
same desperate effort. 

“ No; as it happens, it isn’t. But I didn’t think it was necessary 
to go into all that with Ruthven. All I thought I had to tell him 
was the simple fact that I wasn’t going to marry Giles. Just the 
same, it didn’t look to me like the best moment for telling hiih I 
might marry someone else.” 

“ Perhaps you can find a good moment to tell him so pretty soon, 
though.” 

“ Yes, I might. But I doubt if I do. There’s one thing I haven’t 
told you. Bob, about my talk with Ruthven. I suppose I may as 
well tell you that, too. It wasn’t all smooth sailing. We disagreed 
radically on one point.” 

“Was it an important point?” 

“Yes, rather. He’d heard another rumour, and he thought I 
might give the paper another scoop. By telling all about Giles 
Arnold and Isabel Windsor. Of course, I wouldn’t. I said that, as 
far as I knew, their relationship was as pure as the driven snow. 
Which was a da — ^which was an awful lie. He knew I was lying, and 
he knew I knew he did. It was a very awkward moment all around. 
He was very much annoyed with me. I wouldn’t have won out if 
the rest of my stuff hadn’t been good enough "to make up for not 
delivering this one spicy story.” 
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“ Wliat was there to tell?” 

“Plenty.” 

“ So that’s why you didn’t marry Giles 1” 

“ Partly. Mostly, I reckon. But it was partly on account of your 
letter, too. I liked your letter a lot. Bob. There was good stuff in it, 
something to tie to. It made sense to me. And it was sweet besides.” 

“ I’m gud there’s something about me that you like a lot.” 

“ There are any number of things about you that I like a lot. If 
there weren’t, you wouldn’t be here, on the shady side of m id ni ght, 
with your arm around my waist. But liking you a lot isn’t neces- 
sarily loving you a lot.” 

“Did you love Giles Arnold a lot?” 

“I thought I- did, for a little while. Now I’m not so sure. May- 
be I just lowed, scanething impersonal I thought he stood for, and 
this was the <»%■ reason I was so cut up when I found he really 
didn’.t” 

“ Were you badly cut up, Zoe?” . • 

“Yes. Very badly. It hurt like — ^it hurt teraibly. It doesn’t hurt 
any more. At least, not much. Not all the time.” 

“I see. Well, I won’t plague you, Zoe, if that's the way things 
are. I didn’t realize they’d been ojuite so bad. I’ll drum up a litde 
padence. But I’d sort of hoped we ohuld get married in time to go 
away together for the wedt-raid of Labour Iteiy.” 

"Labour Day! Why, that’s only about d'^Wteek affJ^.;; 

"I know:. .1 say, I see now that would bfctoo sooni .But white I 
was in New York, I got the idea of having a weehTsawbtibehe;,with 
yost.** i even had a wild fyight df fancy about ayii|g!t6 persuade you 
to |a straight from the boat to City Hall. Of course, I saw right 
away that wouldn’t work — it u^uld’ve made you bolt like a skittish 
filly and it would have hurt Helen like anything besides. It never 
occurred to me when I first had this bright idea that if you went off 
with me, she’d be left high and dry to get back to Washington 
alone as best she could.” 

“ I’m glad sdttnethlng of the sort finally dawned on you. I certainly 
would have taken you for sm out and out lunatic if it hadn’t.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It wasn’t mere madness. It might have 
I been worked out some way. But since it wasn’t, we’ll have to work 
out something else. We cotild go back there. I looked at suites 
while I was at the Commodore. There are some small ones at the 
ends of the corridors that aren’t expensive at all — a parlour looking 
out on Forty-second Street that’s about as big as a minute, and a 
connecting bedroom that isn’t much bigger. But that has two 
windows, because it’s on a comer, and one of the windows looks 
down over the East River. It’s pretty, at night, when the lights are 
on. Those suites seem awfully far away from everything, when you 
shut the door to the outer corridor, because you see, placed the way 
they are, there’s no passing by, and they’re cheery and clean and 
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comfortable. We could have a little world of our ovm in one of 
them, Zoe, if ^ou were only veiling. And it would be so simple for 
us to get married. It isn’t as if we had to plan for a real wedding.” 

“ It’ll probably surprise you to know I’ve always thought I’d like 
a real wedding. With a veil and lilies and everything. Not a big 
one, but all the tri mmin gs. My sister, the one who’s married such 
a prosperous contrattor in Louisville, has a nice little house. I 
know she would be tickled to death if I went there to be married. 
In the spring, say, before I go back to Europe, or in the fall when 
I get home again. That would be better still. I could straighten 
out my status at the office and make it secure by then. It’s still a 
little shaky because I acted up today. And I could go down to 
Kentucky and get ready to be married the way I’d like to. I’m STire 
Mr. Ruthven would let me have a good vacation if I put the whole 
thing up to him in the right way at the right time. Then we could 
have a nice long quiet honeymoon, in the motmtains somewhere or 
beside a lake or at the seashore.” 

Bob shook his head. “ You don’t need to put on a veil and carry 
lilies, Zoe, to look beautiful to me. Or to make me know you 
deserve them. Lots of girls who wear them don’t, you know. Lord, 
when I think of all the pregnant brides I’ve seen, sporting veils! 
Take Veronique, for instance.” 

“ Bob, I didn’t believe you’d say a thing like that.” 

“I shouldn’t have. I’m sorry. I think the world of Veronique, 
you know that. Just the same, she isn’t in the same class vrith you. 
There aren’t many who are. Gosh, but you’re a good girl, Zoe, and 
I love you so I just can't help telling you how I feel about it! And 
if I could see you standing at the -window in that little bedroom at 
the Commodore, looking out at the lights, dressed in a long white 
nightgown ” 

“I don’t own such a thing as a long white nightgown. I have a 
few short ones, blue and pink. But mostly I wear striped pyjamas.” 

“ Well, you could get a long white nightgown, couldn’t you, for 
the luva Mike? And go and stand beside the window, just to 
humour me? I know exactly how you’d look. And I would come 
and put my arm around you ” 

“ You’ve got your arm aroimd me now. Bob.” 

“Yes, I know. But in a few minutes, if I don’t dear out of my 
own accord, you’ll send me out on my ear. If I knew you wouldn’t 
do that — ^if I knew you couldn’t — ^if I knew you’d have to stay 
there with me, and that the bed would be turned down — aU smooth 
and fresh — ^beside that open -window -with the lights shining over 
the river ” 

“ I won’t send you out on your ear. We’ll see a lot of each other 
from now on. Bob. I promise you that. But I’m not ready to be 
married. I don’t feel the way you do. Perhaps I never shall.” 

“I know, Zoe, I know. I understand how you feel now. But 
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perhaps by and by you'll feel differently. Towards me, I mean. 
And I won’t interfere with your writing, Zoe, ever. I know how 
much that means to you. I can’t say I’m sold on the idea of having 
you built up as a famous foreign correspondent. Not only because 
I’d miss you like hell when you went away from me, but because 
I’d look so foolish, staying here and plugging along as my father’s 
secretary while you went dashing around all over the world with 
princes and potentates. I’d feel foolish, too. But I can take it. 
You’re worth it to me and then some. And of course I know you 
wouldn’t want to have a baby. I wouldn’t expect you to do that. 
I’ll see that you don’t. I can’t put it into words with a girl like 
you ” 

'‘You can put anything into words that you want to, Bob. I 
understand, too. That isn’t the trouble. And I wouldn’t shirk if I 
married you. That is, I’d try not to. I’d try to give you all I’ve 
got in me to give to anyone. Only that’s not an awful lot, right 
now.” 

It’s enough for me. I’d rather marry you tonight, Zoe, and take 
the chances that go with it than the chances I’ll take if I don’t. I 
know what those are like already. I feel as if I couldn’t stand any 
more of them,” 

" All right. Bob. We’ll go ahead on that basis. By slow degrees. 
It’s been pretty nice tonight just like this, hasn’t it?” 

" Yes,”*he said honestly. "It tas. But you can’t get me to say, 
Zoe; diat I don’t think it will be a lot better stilT after we’re 
i^arried; no matter how niMiy rimes you try. You’ve asked me‘ that 
question twice how, differently, but I’ve still got the saihe answer 
for^you. I’d lots rather know you can’t put me out than to know 
you can, even if you say you’re not going to. I’m going now, before 
we come to grips over it. That is, if you’ll give me something that 
could actually count for a kiss first.” 

Eventually he consented to designate what she gave him as com- 
ing within that class; but he did not pretend to himself that it had 
the ardour and abandon of the long embrace she had given him, in 
the hot hotel room where she had first admitted that she loved him 
a little, or of that other kiss, so significant and so splendid, with 
which she had bidden him good-bye when she went to Europe. He 
knew, from those two experiences, that Zoe did not lack the 
capacity either for feeling or for revealing intense emotion; yet 
now she seemed helplessly remote and numb. He raged, with added 
waves of resentment, at the knowledge that it was Giles who had 
reduced her to this state, by wounding her in a way from which 
she could not quickly recover; yet, with essential fairness, he 
recognized the fact that if she had not broken with Giles, she 
would not have come home to him. It was better, a thousand 
times better, to have her where he could see her every day, however 
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unsatisfactorily, where he could watch over her and cherish her, 
than to have her three thousand miles away, where Giles, and 
countless other men for that matter, could undermine the founda- 
tion for their joint future. As she kept reminding him, there were 
many pleasant aspects to their present relationship; and as he kept 
telling her, he was willing to t^e his chances of winning through 
in the end. 

Inevitably the philosophy which he endeavoured to build up was 
not proof against all the tests with which it was tried. He was 
amazed to find how often he was annoyed with Zoe, and having 
determined on restraint and forbearance, he was doubly irritated by 
his own annoyance. But he kept running up against unexpected 
snags. He wanted to announce their engagement, and she did not; 
he wanted her to wear a ring, and she did not; he wanted her to 
see him alone, at least briefly, every day, under conditions con- 
ducive to lovemaking, and on tliis score he encountered the greatest 
difficulties of all. They argued about these various points, and 
though Zoe did this objectively and impersonally, he seldom suc- 
ceeded in doing so. His natural understanding and patience were 
perfoiated with sudden gusts of fury. Zoe raised him to the same 
sort of baffled frenzy as when he had first known her. She was 
eluding him still, and the fact that it was in another way did not 
make any difference as far as his rage was concerned. 

The morning after their first dinner together, she called him up 
and asked him whether he would care to have her lunch with him 
at the Senate restaurant. His response was enthusiastic; but this 
enthusiasm waned when he found she had time only for a hasty 
snack, and that even this was constantly interrupted by other 
acquaintances of hers who were lunching in the restaurant at the 
same time and who hailed her first appearance after her return 
with unfeigned delight. One stodgy old senator actually drew up 
an extra chair at the table for two which Bob had carefuUy 
reserved, and remarked that he might just as well have his apple- 
pie and buttermilk there as anywhere else. He seemed to have no 
more idea that he was intruding than Bert Scruggs had revealed, 
and though Bob understood about Ben, he showed less sympathy 
with the senator. When he and Zoe got into the private elevator, 
he asked her to come on over to the office, in a way that was a 
summons rather than a request, and she reacted most unfavourably. 

“I haven't time now. Bob. I thought we could just snatch a 
sandwich, while I was digging out dirt. I've plunged right into that 
new assignment." 

It won't hurt you to stop digging for five minutes." 

I've got a date in five minutes.” 

^‘Adater 

(t 

(t 


A digging date, you big booby. So long. See you tomorrow.” 
You mean tonight, don’t you?” 
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“ No, I mean what I said and that was tomorrow. I’m having 
dinner widi my pet Congresswomen tonight.” 

They were out of the elevator by tms time and racing along 
through the warren-like passages towards the subway leading to the 
Soiate Office Building. But when they got on the clattering little 
car that was just starting, Zoe played one of her old tricks. She 
slid out of the further side of it and darted back into the rabbit 
warren. When Bob tried to jump out after her, the clattering car 
was already well under way, and the stodgy senator, who had pur- 
sued them and was now sitting beside Bob, laid violent hands upon 
him and heatedly asked if he wanted to be killed. 

At the moment Bob was too infuriated to care whether he was 
killed or not, and his rage lasted aU day. By evening it had mounted 
to a' point where it spurred him to a move which was extremely 
rash. He betiook himself to Eye -Street and loitered inconspicuously 
near the entrance of Zoe’s new dwellingpdace until he saw her 
emerge; dressed for dinner, and hail a taxi. As soon as this had 
tumw. the comer he went up to the door and rang the belL Pearl 
Gray, already half-way into the flowered print, opened it for-him 
unceremoniously. . 

“Miss Wing done gone out, sah. She gib me the fiWiin’ off. 
Ah’se jes’ fixin’ to go out mahselfl" - ■ • • f! u' 

“ Well, that’s all right. -I’ve had- an early supper and I don’t need 
anyri^g^ I knew she was going out, but something tme^pected 
camenp-tiiat I have to nee her amut,- ^ i’ll wait. You can ^;ri^ht 
aibng.r l’ll mix mysdf a drink and sit and smoke untfl-‘33©ii|et8 
bad£r<; . ‘ *' . ■ ■ 

;|*®arl-Gray hesitated, but cmly momentarily. She brou^t in the 
hole .painted tray, properly equipped, and then took her slightly 
belated d^arture, bearing her basket and slamming the door after 
her. Bob, feding qtqte composed again now that Ms strategy had 
succeeded, wMled at^y a long evening without difficulty. It was 
weU after eleven when he heard Zoe’s key turn in the latch. He set 
down Ms bodi, glass and dgarette and went out to meet her. 

“Pleased to see you, Miss Wing. I hope you had a nice evening.” 

“ I did, but I’m not much pleased to see you. How did you get 
in? What are you doing here?” 

“ lacking a latchkey, I had Pearl Gray let me in. I’m waiting for 
you. What did you think I was doing — stealing the silver?” 

" I don’t advise you to try a trick like tins very often, Bob.” 

“ I hope tMs is the only time I’U have to try it. I hope that here- 
after you’ll give me a decent break. You haven’t today.” 

“ You promised you wouldn’t interfere with my writing.” 

“ I won’t. But you’re quite an efficiency expert. You ought to be 
able to organize your time so that you can do your stuff for the 
paper and still see your boy friend some time in the course of every 
twenty-four hours. You managed to do it all right in Paris.” 
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“ You might leave out Paris, from now on/" 

“ That would suit me, if you’ve got the point/’ 

“ I’ve got the point all right, but I’m not much pleased at that. 
I never agreed to see you every day. Though, as a matter of fact, I 
went out of my way to have lunch with you this noon. You’d better 
let well enough alone. Bob. If you don’t you’re likely not to see me 
at aU.” 

“It’s a free country. You can break your engagement to me 
right now if you want to. But if we’re going to be engaged we’re 
going to act as if we were. I’ve told you I’d try to play fair, and I 
will. That is, just as long as you play fair. You know, you agreed 
to do that, too. But you have some strange lapses for a girl that’s 
usually a straight shooter. Gome clean, Zoe. Do you really think 
you’ve given me a break today?” 

* “ I’ve been very busy,” 

“ I’ve been very busy, too. That’s not what I asked you.” 

“ I didn’t know you cared so much about coming here. I thought 
if I called you up and said I’d have lunch 

“You heard what I said, Zoe. Come dean.” 

“Oh, Bob, for goodness’ sake I AU right, you win. We may as 
well get this settled some way/’ 

It was not, however, settled for good and all as easily as that. She 
did not run away from him again, and when she was dining out 
she managed to see him for a cocktail beforehand or a nightcap 
afterwards. But she did not contrive ways of suggesting that he 
might be included in the company with which she went about, nor 
did she invite him to become automatically a member of any small 
congenial group which she might be entertaining herself. Even- 
tually he raised this question also. 

“Look here, Zoe. I’m not trying to butt in where I’m not 
wanted. But don’t the friends of engaged couples usually take it 
for granted that they like to play around as a pair?” 

“ No one knows that we’re engaged. I suppose some people have 
dark suspicions, but ” 

“ Wei], don’t you think it would be a good plan if they did know? 
You’ve had time to get things pretty well straightened out at the 
office now, I shouldn’t think it would be too much of a shock to 
Ruthven’s delicate nerves to hear that you’re going the way of all 
flesh.” 

“I’m not a sassiety gal, Bob, you know that. I’m just a news- 
paper gal. I don’t have to put an advertisement in the paper to tell 
the world I can get a man.” 

“ You’re dead right, pne way. But it looks to me as if another 
way you were dead wrong. You’ve worked like a dog so that you 
could live like a lady and dress like a lady and talk like a lady — 
your idea of one, anyhow, and I’ll say it’s a good one. Well, the 
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girls you’ve wanted to live like and dress like and talk like don’t 
keep company with boy friends on the sly. They announce their 
engagements and go out among the people they know with their 
fiances. They’re dignified about it and proud. I don’t see why you 
can’t be consistent. If you want to play the rest of the game, I don’t 
see why you don’t want to play tins part of it, too.” 

Zoe did not answer. Bob waited for a reasonable length of time 
to give her a chance, and then he went on. 

" You’ve told me not to talk about Paris, and Lord knows I don’t 
want to, anyway. It’s a sore enough point as it is. But you know 
dam well that, if you had decided to marry Giles Arnold, your 
engagement would have been announced according to Hoyle. I’m 
not terribly thin-skinned. But I can’t help wondering whether 
your refusing to aimounce your engagement to me is because you’re 
a newspaper gal and not a sassiety gal, or because Giles is an officer 
and a gentleman and it was a feather in your cap to be seen with 
him, and I’m a hick and a dumb-bell who’s got to be kept in the 
background.” 

“Bob, I’m sorry. Truly I am. I never thought you might take 
it like that. It was just my side I was thinking of. But you’re right, 
I haven’t been consistent about that, either.” 

She took his hand, of her own accord, and interlocked her fingers 
with his, presring them warmly. 

lost.let me fight things out along those lines, will yon. Bob? I 
don't »AiEk it’ll take me all summer now that I’ve got the idea.” 

“ Sure, No spedal hurry. But maybe you could break the good 
news to Ruthven the next time you find him in a melting mobd. 
Tlaen, if he doesn’t baulk you, you could go with me to see my 
mother. Of course, if you could give her &e idea you were con- 
sulting her about the best kind of an announcement and the best 
time to make it, that would be a master-stroke. And then if you 

couM tdl a few of your cronies in strict confidence 

“ I reckon I don’t need to copy General Grant, do I? I reckon 
you’ve’.got it aJl plaimed already?” 

“ W^, you’ve certainly given me plenty of time to plan. And I 

think maybe it would help out the campaign if you wore this 

I know your de^ dislike for anything of the sort; but still, you 
might tiJce a look at it.” 

He fished in his pocket with his free hand and produced a small 
square white box. Zoe took it hesitatingly and held it without 
opening it. 

“I wanted to give you a diamond,” Bob went on, “because I 
believe in patronizing home products. Do you know that Arkansas 
is the only State in the Union where diamonds are found? You 
don’t? Dear, dear, the abysmal ignorance of these newspaper gals ! 
Well, anyway, that was what I wanted to give you — ^the finest 
Arkansas diamond that I could find and — ahem I — ^pay for. But, of 
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course, I knew you ought to have an emerald, a huge rectangular 
emerald. I thought about that a lot, too, and I was bothered 
because I knew I couldn’t buy you one of those — ^not in a thousand 
years. Then after a while it came over me that the reason you 
ought to have an emerald wasn’t because it was worth a mint of 
money, but because green was your colour, the right one to go vrith 
your hair and your skin. And you have such beautiful hands, Zbel 
I simply had to find something worthy of them. So I began to 
wonder about other green stones, and then after a while I went 
down to Galt’s and found the pleasantest salesman you’d ever hope 
to see. He showed me some tourmalines, and we worked out a 

design together Aren’t you ever going to look inside that box, 

Zoe, and tell me whether you think the ring’s pretty?” 

Zoe pressed the little spring that controlled the cover of the box. 
The lid flew open, revealing an ornament of great beauty. A large 
square stone, richly green, surrounded with small diamonds em- 
bedded in a platinum setting. Zoe sat looking at it, and a little 
lump came into her throat. Bob waited patiently for her to say 
something. Then he realized that she could not because she was 
crying. But finally she put her wet cheek against his, which was 
rather moist, too, and slowly turned her face around until their 
lips came together. 

“ I don’t know what I’m going to do with you,” she managed to 
murmur at last. “You’re so everlastingly thoughtfuL And you 
care so much. It isn’t safe to care the way you do,” 

“ Maybe not. But it has its compensaflons,” 

Bob succeeded in getting the ring out of the box and on to Zoe's 
finger before he left that night, and when he arrived the next even- 
ing she was still wearing it. He was pleased when he learned that 
she had not cheated by taking it ofE and carrying it around in her 
handbag or by concealing it with a glove. She said she had seen 
Mr. Ruthven eyeing it suspiciously, and, as she assumed that he 
could not tell an emerald from a tourmaline, he was probably 
believing the worst; he had not said anything, but Brenda and Bert 
had both jollied her about it. She had talked back without telling 
them much, but she had decided that, if Bob would really like to 
have her go to Blue Ridge Summit for the week-end, she would 
talk things over with his father and mother and get their reac- 
tion to the engagement. If they approved, she would consider 
armoundng it some time soon, in any way they preferred. She 
supposed a few weeks more or less, or a mere form, did not matter 
very much one way or another as far as she was concerned. And 
she wanted to see Helen, anyway, to break the news about the post- 
ponement of the Mexican trip as gently and quickly as she could 

They spent the rest of the evening making pleasant plans for her 
impending visit to the Mortons. Her attitude was not actually 
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enthusiastic, but at least it was much more co-operative than it had 
ever been before, and Bob’s spirits soared. They were so high by 
the time the moment for parting came that he voitured on the 
boldest overture he had so far attempted. 

He loved to have his arm arotmd Zoe’s waist. Although she was 
so slim, she was very straight and strong. It did not annoy him 
because she did not melt into his embrace; he Uked her feeling of 
firmness and he wiUingly trusted to time to make her more pliant. 
But he did resent the sense of distance and detachment which she 
managed to maintain; he wanted desperately to come closer to her. 
Now, as she rose from the sofa on which they had been sitting, he 
had a sudden inspiration. Instead of putting his arm around her 
in the usual way, he slid his hand underneath the belt of her dress, 
which was crossed surplice fashion, in a deep V, and fastened at the 
side with a buckle. Instantly his fingers found the firm young flesh 
they Were seeking. He dug them into it and pulled her abruptly to 
him. 

Her reaction was immediate and violent. It was immaterial that 
she could not move away from him, for the firmness which he 
loved to feel became a defensive rigidity on which he could make 
no impression whatever. Even her lips stiffened so swiftly that they 
were stony. For a moment, he strove, unavailingly, to ovorcome 
this pasave resistance. TTien he pushed her away froni him, almost 
as wddenly as he had swept her towards him. 

“^Good Godl” he said furiously. “Haven’t you any red blood in 
you at all? Do you have tp be as fiercely tdr^al as all that?” 

“If I hadn’t been fierce, I’d have ceased being a vir^ ten years 
ago. .1 wasn’t fourteen years old the first time a man tried to do the 
very same thing to me that you’ve just done — ^the damned dirty 
sen of a Htchl” ' 

She had begun to cry again. But her tears were not like those 
she had shed me night before, when she had wept for joy. They 
were hot now and bitter and uncontrolled, and as she cried she 
used words more crude and coarse than he had ever heard her 
utter, while she told him one story after another that filled him 
wkh horror. Her numbness he could still lay at Giles’ door; but 
the remoteness he had resented went further and deeper than any 
deed for which Giles was accountable, or any defeasiveness he him- 
self had provoked. He learned that from diildhood she ha d seen 
almost every form of human depravity. Long before she knew the 
words for incest, fornication, adultery and perversion, she had 
known the facts, and the knowledge had come cruelly and hide- 
ously. When the stream of revelation finally ceased, he was too 
shocked and stunned to find any words in which to answer her, and 
he did not dare try to touch her. He stood looking at her, dumbly 
and desperately, aghast both at the torrent he had unloosed and at 
the underlying causes for it. 
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He was still groping for a way to comfort her and reassure her 
when she rushed out of the room and fled down the corridor, lock- 
ing the door at the end of it after her. He knew that it would be 
fatal to pursue her. But he was uncertain whether to leave, in the 
hope that she might recover her self-control more quickly alone, or 
whether to stay, in the hope that he might help her to regain inner 
composure. For a long time he waited, undecided and increasingly 
distressed. Then when his hand was actually on the knob of the 
entrance, he heard her coming back, and caught his breath at the 
sight of her. 

She had taken off her rumpled dress, and in its stead had put on 
a soft negligee, almost exactly the same colour as her skin — ^whxte 
so delicately tinted with rose that he knew rather than saw that the 
rosy tint was there. The tears were gone from her face, and her 
disordered hair, had been smoothed and coiled into burnished 
splendour. She had golden slippers on her feet, and her robe flowed 
away from a golden girdle. 

“ I*m sorry,” she said softly. “ I*m terribly sorry I said all that. 
I know what you did hadn’t any connection with all those awful 
things I told you. Don’t think I don’t know it. And I know how 
much you care and the way you care, too. I would rather you 
didn’t make love to me the way you tried to. But it isn’t because I 
don’t trust you. I just think it’s better you shouldn’t for — ^for all 
sorts of reasons. They’re not one-sided either. You must believe 
that, too. I’m so thankful you didn’t run away, just because I did. 
I love the way you stand your ground. Come on in again and sit 
down. It’s hours yet before you have to go home.” 



CHAPTER XV 


The visit to Blue Ridge Summit passed off with much satisfaction 
to all concerned. Even Helen was able to smother and conceal her 
disappointment at the postponement of her trip to Mexico because 
of her gladness at the knowledge that Zoe would soon be her sister- 
in-law. Senator Morton had always secretly shared his son’s 
admiration for the striking girl who had shot across their dull path 
like a comet; and Mrs. Morton had grudgingly begun to revise her 
original estimate of “that common snooping profane newspaper 
woman ” sooner than any of them suspected. In the light of Bob’s 
journalistic reprisals, which had been far more successfiil, from his 
proud mother’s point of view, than Zoe’s original attacks, Mrs. 
Morton had magnanimously decided to let bygones be bygones, as 
far as Zoe’s articles on nepotism and the D.A.R. were concerned; 
she was genuinely grateful for the new series on lobbying, and by 
no means blind to its great personal advantages for the Morton 
family; while the European material revealed such close contacts 
with the ^ea|: and the near great, that Mrs. Morton could no 
longiar logically regard her prospective daughter-in-law as a social 
liability. Besides, there were all those people who had bem, giving 
parties for Zoe since she came back— the Vice-Presidea^s^dbjS^ter, 
two Congresswomen, Mr. and Mrs. Kahn. Zoe seeined m k^pw 
♦everyone, to be going everywhere. Sh«i had become an outstanding 
figure, as well as a dazzling one. 

“ Zoe,” Mrs. Morton said, with the air of an oracle gratified by 
consultation. “Zoe. Of course it wcfuld be best to have the 
aimouncement made in the name of yotir married sister and her 
husband. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Slater of Louisville, Kentucky, 
announce thp engagement of their sister. Miss Zoe Wing, to Mr. 
Robert Morton, Jr., of Mortonville, Arkansas. Miss Wing, who 
has recently returned from an extended trip to Europe, is a gradu- 
ate of Belton College and the Missouri School of Journalism; she 
is a member of the Washington Examiner staff and also conducts 
a highly successful syndicate of her own, which is prominently 
featured m many Southern newspapers. Mr. Morton, who took 
both his college course and his law degree at Arkansas University 
in Fayetteville, now acts as secretary to his father, the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, besides contributing regular feature articles to 
the Examiner himself. Mr. Morton and his bride will reside in 
Washington after their marriage. No date has been set for the 
wedding.’ I don’t think it is necessary to mention the nature of 
your brother-in-law’s business, Zoe. Of course, if he were an out- 
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standing architect, that would he difEerent. I am sure he has a 
very substantial position, as a contractor, in his home town. But 
you know how people are in Washington.” 

“ I’m sure Joe wouldn’t expect you to feature him in any way, 
Mrs. Morton. Though it’ll be quite all right for you to give the 
impression that he’s a bluegrass aristocrat if that would make you 
any happier. He might th^ it was funny, if he ever heard of it. 
But after all, he isn’t likely to hear of it.” 

“You do love to have your little joke, don’t you, dear? Now 
have you a good likeness of yourself? I mean a portrait study 
made by one of the best studios? Not that newspaper pictures 
aren’t all right in their way, of course. But for an occasion like 

this Bob had a sitting when his father went to Harris and 

Ewing, the way aU senators do when they first arrive ” 

“I had some photogrs^hs taken in Paris. My friends there 
thought they were very good. I’ll send you one and you can see 
whether you think it womd do.” 

“She’s thinking about Giles Arnold again. Giles Arnold went 
with her to have those photographs made,” Bob said wretchedly to 
himself, watching an expression on Zo&’s face which he had learned 
to recognize. “Damn that man, he’s got under her skin and into 
her blood. I can’t get her away from him.” Aloud he remarked, 
“ Don’t the local papers like to use pictures by local photographers 
best? Seeing that Dad and I went to Harris and Ewing, Zoe might 
go to Underwoods.” 

“That’s a very good idea. Of course, it will hold things up a 
little, because we’ll have to wait until I can get an appointment 
and choose between the prints. But that doesn’t matter. It isn’t as 
if there were any hurry about announcing the engagement” 

Bob wished that he had bitten his tongue out before mentioning 
a local photographer. But there was no help for it now. Zoe dis- 
regarded his subsequent protests that they might as well use the 
Paris picture after all, since it was so handy; and she seemed to 
have a great deal of trouble about the appointment with Under- 
wood and Underwood. It appeared that none of the best operators 
were free at the hours when she herself was at leisure. Then she 
was dissatisfied with the first set of proofs, though the Mortons 
thought they were excellent; she insisted on starting all over again. 

If she had not been increasingly amenable in many other ways. 
Bob might have made a stand about the postponed announce- 
ment. As it was, he decided that he would be wiser to accept a set- 
back for whidi he had only himself to blame. Instead of argumg 
with Zoe about the photographs, he asked her if she would be 
willing to spend the next week-end at Hunter’s Green. 

“ Veronique’s awfully eager to see you,” he told her. “ Not just 
because she likes you either. Of course she does like you a lot . But 
she has an idea that you might help her, if you felt iudined. She 
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thinks there's some local material at Hunter's Green that could 
be worked up into stories, and that if you found there was, you 
might give her a commission on what you sold. Provided you 
liked the stuff, of course, and felt in the mood for trying it out. 
She's really been as plucky as possible, and personally I'd be glad if 
you could help her." 

‘H’d like very much to go to Hunter's Green. I'd like to see 
Veronique and I'd like to see this local material of hers. There 
really may be somethmg in it. Besides, I'm dying for a ride. I 
haven't been on a horse since I can remember.” 

They motored over to Berryviile the following Saturday. It was 
very hot in town, but a little coolness crept into the air after they 
got into the country, and Hunter's Green was verdant and beauti- 
ful, with all the fall flowers in full bloom, and the water in the 
pool warm enough for swimming. Candace was away, on another 
round of visits, which, as Veronique put it, was designed to “ bring 
things to a head,” as far as her lagging love affair was concerned; 
but Bennie 'was very much in evidence. He had developed into a 
sturdy and somewhat belligerent-looking baby, inclined to stare 
and scowl, except when he was roused to mirth; then he roared 
with laughter. His eyes and his hair were both black, and his 
cheeks* were red as apples; Veronique called him Bennie the 
Brigand, in tbnes of doting affe^rion. He sat up now, straight and 
unsupported, in hdsold^a&oned cradle, afri amused id^s^f indefi- 
nitely with rubber rings, rattles, and limp^lookmg^ as 

2^ he wbs'^}^erihltod 
and^i^;&ieUdsJ he 

lusty howls; so Veronique pidfc^ Hun cra^ and all, and 
ca 3 ^d IflM whereva: ste Weiat herself about the house, and took 
ia-ta light perambulator ova* the grounds and through the 
^tables. She W2bs not closely confined any more, for Welby had 
acquired facility in handling the wheelchair she had designed, and 
rolled it easily from place to place. He sat with the others on the 
terrace, and went with them almost everywhere else, not only to 
the stables but also to the orchards and woods. He looked well, he 
was very cheerful, and his attitude towards his wife was one of 
unabashed attachment*. He took her hand and held it in his 
whenever she sat down beside him, and frequently he put his arms 
up and drew her face to his, kissing her ardently. Veronique, having 
caught Zoe's eyes upon them during one of these fond interludes, 
spoke to her about it the first time the two girls were alone together. 

** I saw you looking at us this evening, Zoe. I hope you don't 
mind seeing us make love to each other that way. It's the only way 
we can. It isn’t as if we were like you and Bob, with everything 
before us. I suppose, subconsciously, Welby's thinking of that, and 
so he's even more demonstrative than usual. He’s trying to show 
that he's satisfied with what he's got. He's daring you to think that 
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you have, or that you’re going to have, any more than he has. 1 
never saw such courage, did you?” 

“ He is brave. But I wouldn’t call you a coward either, Ronnie.” 

“Well, I have some bad moments, but I hope Weiby doesn’t 
guess that. He’s grown so intuitive I can’t be sure; I put up as good 
a blu£E as I can though. And it isn’t as hard, in some ways, as it was 
at first, because Welby’s so much more hopeful. While that dread- 
ful depression lasted, it was simply terrible. I used to lock myself 
up in an empty room, while he was asleep, and pace back and 
forth, and grind my teeth, so that it wouldn’t get me down, too. 
Now my only fear is that he’s too hopeful. Doctor Foster says it’s 
often so with such cases. First the patients sink into melancholia, 
and then they climb out of it into a state of blind unreasoning 
cheerfulness. Welby’s sure now that he’s going to walk agaiin some- 
day. He’s sure of more than that. He’s sure that someday we’re 
^ing to be reunited.” 

“ Yes. Somehow I gathered that. It’s heartrending, isn’t it?” 

“ One way you look at it, of course it is. But another You 

know, Zoe, the first thing he did, consciously, was to try to turn to 
me, as if I’d been beside him. Aa.d when he found he couldn’t — 
well, that wm heartrending. I tried to think of something to say 
that would comfort Mm, at least a little. So I told him he mustn’t 
move just then, because it would hurt him, but that a hunting acci- 
dent- didn’t amount to anything, that someday he would turn to 
me again, and that meanwhile it wasn’t necessary, because Fd 
always be close to him, anyway. I guess I succeeded in reassuring 
him. Because, since he began to grow better, he’s kept trying to 
turn to me — ^literally, I mean. And every time he fails he takes hold 
of my hand, and thanks me for standing by the way I promised, 
and tells me not to get tired waiting or to take it too hard, because 
by and by ” 

“ Oh, Ronnie " 

“And, of course, it is hard. Not just because it’s pitiful to see 
him so helpless. But because I want Mm so. Because I think I’E go 
crazy sometimes if I don’t have him. I still lode myself up in an 
empty room oiice in a while, Zoe, and pace the floor, until I’m tixed 

out. If I didn’t It’s dreadful what unfulfilled desire does to us, 

isn’t it? And tMs seems such a waste. It ought not to be constantly 
seeking. It ought to be constantly satisfied. I ought to have another 
baby on the way- by now. I wish to God I hadl ” 

She sobbed suddenly, burying her face in her hands. Then she 
looked up, quickly, shaking her hair with a gesture of defiance. 

“ Anyway, I’ve got one,” she said exultantly. “ That’s more than 
lots of women have, or know enough to want. Beimie’s a beautiful 
baby, isn’t he, Zoe? And so strong. Doctor Foster says he’s never 
seen a finer specimen. I’m tiying hard to plan so that he’ll have 
everytMng he needs — a good home and a good education and all 
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that, rm not thinking only of Welby any more. I'm thinking of 
Bennie, too. I’ve got hold of Candace’s share in Hunter’s Green for 
him, by surrendering the rights he and Welby and I had to the 
Washington property. Welby agreed with me that it would be a 
good idea, and I’ve managed to pay off the mortgage on this place. 
I couldn’t stand the suspense of thinking that the bank might 
clamp down on me any day, so I sold something I had, something 
that was my very own, and got a lot of money. But not enough to 
keep on paying taxes and insurance and wages and aU the rest of 
the overhead. It’s immense on a place like this, and the worst of it 
is, the place doesn’t bring in anything in return. I think that by 
and by it may, if the apple market ever gets back to normal, and if 
I can learn to nm a stock farm. But that’ll take time, and it’ll be 
over a year yet before I get my ovra money. So I thought, if there 
were anything you could use, in the stories about this place, that 
might be another string to my bow, and to yorus, too. I’ve jotted 
dovm what I thought would be interesting for you to see — ^you 
imderstand, don’t you, Zoe, that I wouldn’t want you to pretend 
anything was good, imless it really was?” 

“ I imderstand, Ronnie. I won’t, unless it realty is.” 

Zoe read the scribbled notes before she and Bob started back to 
Washingtons and she was able to assure Rop^ that- tibere was good 
stuflE ther^ thou^ personally she was not sure how k swould be best 
to use itit6he |woiBkedt©:thiriE. the whole (dung ov€ar,.aHd»try.to 
&rd aaadvanmgeous approach to im receptive 

to matnialtx^'u^ sort. Latear on, die also udhed the naattei?eyer 
with'.Bflh, for she was increaringly. impressed both with hk sound 
ju^g^Bidtt'abDtif’ reader response,^ ^d his^sympathedc understand- 
ia^-tOile^ttdstO', ‘more general problems. In his turn, Bob promised 
m think me matter over, too. But much as he had come to admire 
Veroniquc, and ready as he was, on general principles, to do any- 
thing he could to help her, his preoccupation was increasingly with 
Zoe, and this had now taken a new turn. He had thought that she 
looked very, white and very thin, even for her, ever since her return 
from Europe; but it was not until he had seen her pallor contrasted 
with Ronme’s blooming beauty that he had begun to worry about it. 
What was more, Ronnie herself had spoken to him on the subject. 

“ Bob, Zoe looks fearfully overstrained. Why don’t you marry 
her and take care of her?” 

“ Why don’t I? Good God, I haven’t tried to do anything else 
but that. You don’t know what Zoe’s like though. Even if I could 
knock her down and drag her in a senseless state before a Justice of 
the Peace, I couldn’t make her say ‘ I do ’ when she came to again. 
If you knew all I’d been up against, you’d think I’d done pretty 
well to get a ring on her finger and wrest a promise from her that 
she’d announce the engagement sometime this fall.” 

“ Maybe Welby used the best method after all,” Veronique re- 
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marked thoughtfully, and quite without embarrassment. It took 
Bob a moment to recover from his stupefaction suflBiciently to 
answer. 

" Maybe, with you. But if you don’t mind my saying so, Ronnie, 
at this late date, you were out looking for trouble. You were so wide 
awake yourself, emotionally, that you couldn’t help being provoca- 
tive, and you couldn’t help inviting the results of provocation either. 
You had them coming to you.” 

Of course I know that,” Veronique answered, still calmly. '' I 
couldn’t have analyzed it all, a year and a half ago, but everything 
you say is true enough. And as you’ve probably gathered, I’m very 
glad I got what was coming to me. But what makes you think Zoe 
wouldn’t be too?” 

I don’t know that I’m ready to tell all in a large way like you, 
Ronnie - You’ll have to take my word for it that I know she’d turn 
from me with horror if I even tried to do what Welby did. If I 
succeeded, she’d probably kill me. No, I don’t mean probably. I 
know she would. Besides, I don’t want to do that.” 

“You don’t want to do that?” 

“ Oh hell! You know I mean I want to marr'^ her first.” 

“Well, Welby wanted to marry me first. His intentions were 
honourable enough. But he got tired of arguing with me about^it. 
However, I see your point. Zoe’s a voluntary virgin and I was an 
involuntary one. But if you can’t get her into your bedroom, I 
think you’d better get her into a doctor’s office. She’ll either snap 
suddeidy or waste away entirely if you don’t. She’s a bundle of beau- 
tifully controlled nerves that’ll suddenly burst in an explosion. She’s 
done the work of a dozen women for years and 

“You’re doing the work of a dozen women yourself, Ronnie.” 

“ That’s different. I didn’t when I was a growing girl, the way 
she did. And I weigh about twenty pounds more than she does. I 
haven’t used up my reserves like she has. And now I’m outdoors a 
lot, and I eat like a horse and sleep like a log — ^that is, generally, 
Zoe’s not only overtaxed her stren^h; she’s been hungry and cold 
and neglected and abused. Now success has come to her with a 
sudden rush, but there’s been some sort of an upheaval along with 
that, too, if I’m not terribly mistaken, that’s taken the lungs and 
liver right out of her. I bet you’d find out, if you took the trouble 
to look into it, that she doesn’t sleep more than two or three hours 
a night, and that she never eats a square meal when she’s alone. 
Don’t let her crack up, Bob. If you can’t help her, see to it that 
somebody else does. And be awfully good to her, won’t you?” 

Because of this conversation, which he did not succeed in dis- 
missing from his mind, Bob tried to switch the topic of his next 
private talk with Zoe from a discussion of Veronique’s financial 
problems to a consideration of her own physical condition. Zoe 
regarded him shrewdly and a little scornfully. 



“ You merer thought that up yourself. Bob. Rommie put that into 
your head. She’s crazy on doing deeds of that kind. I like her a 
lot, but I wish to Heaven she’d let other people alone. It was she 
who gave Helen the idea of going to Mexico, and now the poor kid 
won’t rest until she gets there, i^md unless I’m awfully mistaken, it 
was she who started Isabel Windsor running amuck. Not that she 
meant to. But the result was just the same and it’s done a lot of 
damage. She’s crazy on the subject of babies, too. She thinks 
every woman ought to have about a dozen, by fair means or 
foul.” 

“She didn’t say anything about babies to me,” Bob remarked, 
rather xmcomfortably. His discomfiture was not caused by any 
embarrassment, roused by babies, actual or potential, but by the 
mention of Isabel, which in turn suggrated Giles to his mind. He 
was tired of having so many topics unexpectedly revert to Giles. 

M she had. I'd have told her like a shot that you don’t want any 
and'ttat I don’t care whetlm you havte .aii.yTor'n6t--im. fact, that 
I’d rather you didn’t, for a long timej.afiywaj^ Beckfise I want you 
all to myself,” he went on, a little " at^da^aidly, '^but.^ do thiok it 
would be a good plan for you to see a dofctc®. '! dotft mean about 
fibat. But he might 'give yoniatstMKyor ®oii)BthiBg.” ' 

’ “•Sulphur and’ molassesh. Tim iaa’t":q«tfig,mt’8 falh<iand the 
remedy’s oxit of date,' anyhdwx So£ne>6f .yonriremarks do date you. 
Bob,* Try to be a oasdamyoung'mani andicome out of the sticks. 
Pretty soon ifU t)e ^gno^tin^ and J511. fatten up on thativAs for 
thiO0^ bth^ poilltds y<Hi .s<^ 'de&atd^>-OTggest, while denying it, I 
doift need to see a doctor j’tl^u^ I Isitonfall the answers ladcdBiyi’' 

It was impossible toomake hd: talk seriously about anytiMng at 
the Tcmamt, afid Bob finally gave up the attempt and bantered her 
' m netutn. But the next evening whsen he went to see her he heartily 
hushed that 'he had been more insistent; for when Pearl Gray 
opened the ddor f or him, she did not take his hat in a respectful and 
retiring mariner; she gave the impression that she hadibeen lying in 
wait to spring out at him with evil tidings. Her eyes were bulging 
and her black skin had asstoned the peculiar hue which, in negroes, 
corresponds to pallor in whites. 

“ Marse Bob, Ah’s glad to see you, Ah sho’ is. Miss Zoe, she done 
come in about an hour ago, an’ Ah thought the moment Ah seed 
her that she looked powerful peaked. She started telling me about 
some kind of liquor she wanted Ah should fix for you, and' she 
hadn’t more than got out four words when she swooned away. Yes, 
suh. Eight on my dean kitchen floor. Ah done got her to bed 
now, but ” 

“ Have you sent for a doctor?” 

“ No, suh. She wouldn’t let me. Whaa she comfe to, she said she 
was goin’ to get up thisawhile and have dinner with you. Ah done 
told her she mustn’t exalt herself, and Ah noticed she ain’t stirred 
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in her bed hardly yet. Ah’d feel a lot easier if a doctor did see her. 
Ah sho’ would, Marse Bob.” 

“So would I,” Bob answered grimly, sitting down at the tele- 
phone. 

He detested his mother’s medical attendant, a “fashionable 
physician ” whose manner seemed to him more suave than sincere, 
and whom he had more thtin once heard telling tales out of school; 
but the man was undeniably able and brilliant, and offhand Bob 
could not think of anyone else to call. Doctor Dinsmore was at 
dinner, he could not be disturbed at the moment except for an 
emergency. Bob was informed by someone whom he took for a 
well-trained but heartless hireling. He answered scornfully and 
peremptorily, and presently Doctor Dinsmore himself called back. 
He was so sorry that Mr. Morton had not been put through to 
him immediately, he said in his smooth, voice; of course, it was the 
servant’s mistake. He was distre^ed to know that Miss Wing was 
not feeling well and he would come to see her at once. Mean- 
while, if there were any aromatic ammonia in the apartment, he 
would suggest that Mr. Morton give her ten drops in a little cool 
water without delay. 

Bob went into the bathroom and rummaged, unceremoniously 
and imsuccessfuUy. He foimd bath salts, dusting powder and toilet 
water, aU delicately scented with lavender, plain cold cream, pl^ 
toothpaste, and a neat stack of soap in flowered wrappers, but no 
medicine of any kind or description. Apparently Zoe was not in 
the habit of fainting or given to dosing herself. He knocked on the 
bedroom door, and in re^onse to a rather faint “ Come in,” en- 
tered, and, walking over to the bed, looked anxiously down ?,t her. 

It was a big b^d, one . of the treasures she had acquired in the 
course of her travels, and she looked almost lost in the centre of it 
He had never thought of her before as being small and stricken; 
her habitual self-reliance made her appear to take on size and 
strength. Now he saw both her slimness and her pallor accentu- 
ated not only by her condition but by her surroundings. His heart 
seemed to turn over in his breast as he looked at her, and every- 
thing he tried to say was inadequate and uninspired. 

“ I’m sorry you’ve had this spill, Zoe. I can’t seem to find any- 
thing to give you. But I’ve telephoned Doctor Dinsmore. He’ll be 
here in a minute.” 

Zoe stirred a little, and smiled faintly but mockingly. “That 
tattletale hand-kisser 1” she murmured with contempt. “What on 
earth did you want him around for?” 

“Well, I couldn’t think of anyone else. I’m not sold on him my- 
self. But you had to have somebody.” 

“No, I didn’t. It’s been an awfully hot day. And I’m a little 
short of sleep. But I’d have been all right in the morning without 
anyone.” 
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“ Why, it’s been the coolest day we’ve had since June I And you 
sle^t till noon at Hunter’s Green!” 

“I stayed in bed till noon. The two aren’t necessarily synony- 
mous. And I felt hot, anyway. I’m disgusted with myseK for toppling 
over like this — ^just like Isabel! Perhaps it serves me right for being 
so caustic and sceptical about her. But don’t let’s argue. Bob. I 
don’t feel like it just now.” 

“ Of course you don’t, you poor kid. Just lie still and snooze, if 
you can. You don’t mind if I sit here beside you, do you?” 

“ Of course not. I’d be glad to have you.” 

She smiled again, without mockery tms time, and, turning over, 
reached for his hand and placed it against her face. Then she held 
it there, cradled between her own, and once or twice she kissed it 
Bob was more moved than he dared to betray. He sat very still, 
fearful l«f any special show of emotion would upset her, but in- 
fentely touched because she had so spontaneously caressed him 
He was still sitting beside her when Peaurl Gray annotmced the 
arrival of Doctor Dinsmore, and Zoe, releasing his hand with a 
last lit'tle squeeze, seemed to take it for granted that he would 
remain nearby. 

“Don’t go,” she -said softly. “ I hke to have yon here. And I 

really don’t think much of this plush tomcat sent for 

CAt, hello, Doctor Dinsmore. Sdrry Bob' mterrupted your dinner. 
There isn’t a thing on eiirth the matter with me.” ’ 

Doctor Ditosmore, who was dressed in impeccable dinner-Hothes 
arid* whose mUimer was as sleek as his hair, said, sympathetically, 
tS&t they would soon see; and Bob; turhing' tactfully to the other 
ade W. tobm, told Inmself vrith kUpatienCe that he was a fool 
to feel he did' about having a physician, for whom he himself 
had sent, make a superficial examination which was obviously indi' 
bated. The &cf remtuned, however, that it upset him more than it 
did Zoe. He was afraid that she might be hurt or alarmed, and he 
could not quel Ws unreasonable resentment against the amount of 
peering and pfying that Doctor Dinsmore seemed to think was 
necessary or at least desirable. He was infinitely relieved when a 
little pause indicated that the doctor had asked his last question, 
and a slight swish soimded as if Zoe’s nightgo-wn was where it be* 
longed again and that the sheets were drawn smoothly over her. 

“ Well,” Doctor Dinsmore said unctuously — well, I think that 
as soon as Miss Wing feels able to submit to them she should 
have all the regulation tests — ^blood, heart, metabolism and so on. 
I will make aU the necessary arrangements in due course. I do not 
want to run the slightest risk of upsetting her this evening, so I 
cannot be sure how serious the present disturbance may be. But I 
am inclined to look on the bright side, Mr. Morton. I think I am 
safe in saying that it is wholly functional, that there is no organic 
involvement. I am afraid that she is a little anaemic and evidently 
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she insists on working too hard. These modem young ladies, Mr. 
Morton I You know how they persist in living on their nerves!” 

"'We have a curious predilection for eating,” Zoe murmured 
dryly, and most of us modern ones can't do that unless w^e earn 
our bread and butter. Sometimes that takes quite a lot of nerve. 
Haven't you found that out yourself. Doctor Dinsmore?” 

“Always playful, always playful!” Doctor Dinsmore answered 
waggishly, as if he were willing to humour Zoe by joking himself. 

“ But we mustn't permit ourselves to do too much laughing tonight 
I am just going to call up TschifEely's and order a mild sedative for 
tonight. Nothing at all unpleasant to take. I'm hopeful it will give 
you a good night's rest You may repeat the first dose after an hour 
if you’re not drowsy by that time. Does your maid usually sleep in. 
Miss Wing? No? Well, then, you should persuade her to stay by 
the usiial method, so efl&cacious with her race. I don’t think you 
really need a nurse, though I’ll send for one if you like. Or perhaps 
you're planning to stay, Mr. Morton?” 

“No, I wasn't planning to stay,” Bob answered with extreme 
curtness. 

“ That's another strange predilection of mine,” Zoe murmured, 
still moi^e dryly than she had spoken before. “ When I tell a young 
man I'd like to have him dine with me, that's really all I expect 
him to do. And all he expects to do. So Mr. Morton's had a very 
disappointing evening, Doctor Dinsmore. Because he hasn't had 
any dinner, so far. But I'm sure Pearl Gray will give it to him as 
soon as you've gone. And I know she’ll gladly stay here, without 
any special inducement. Ask Pearl to open the door for the doctor. 
Bob. I'm distressed to think how long we've detained him. I believe 
he hadn't eaten his dinner, either.” 

“ I can’t bear having my pretty little patients distressed. So I will 
go now if you insist. Miss Wing. But I'll drop in sometime late 
tomorrow. Unless you send for me beforehand. And I can count 
on your promise that you won't get up in the meanwhile, can't I?” 

“ It looks now as if you could. I won’t try to walk around until 
the ceiling stops coming down to meet me. But you can count on 
not being called before you get around to coming, too.” 

The doctor shook his finger at her, even more playfully than he 
had spoken, and then waved a gallant good-bye. Zoe watched him 
depart under lids that still drooped mournfully. But when the front 
door clicked after him she reached for Bob's hknd again and 
laughed outright. 

“ Well, you certainly did me a good turn,” she said. “ That man's 
the best copy I've found since I met Mussolini. But I wouldn't call 
him in to see Helen, if I were you, or any other little ewe lamb like 
her. Mrs, Endicott sent for him last summer when Ronnie began to 
lose her breakfast. The old ^rl didn't have an inkling of what the 
matter was, but of course Dinsmore guessed right off the bat. He 
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got Grandma away from the room by saying he'd requke perfect 
quiet to see how one of those nice mild sedatives he gives -would 
work; and the minute she was out of hearing he put his arm 
around Ronnie and whispered sympathetically that he couldn’t do 
anything for her himself, because he might get caught, but that he 
would arrange to have her sent to a lovely suburban sanitarium for 
a ‘ rest cure ’ and that everything would be all right. Ronnie shook 
him off and slapped his face and socked him in the eye, and what 
she called him before she got through completely eclipsed any- 
thing I ever said. He was so sore he started tp spread the news, but 
Welby spiked his guns, so to speak, by going to his ofi&ce with a 
real one. He did teU Helen, -though, before Welby shut him up. 
ake only haM understood what it was. all about, so she asked me to 
explain- — I’m sure he’s terribly Appointed to find that mere 
lapgue i^ the prosaic capse of uty ^int^g fit Well, tm along, 
aad get.youndinner. Then^ if iti^uldn’t bme yoi^ I d love tp 
hav€ you come back and sit bere beside me, t Uptjl I go to deep. I 
dO'Jikfi hatii^ youatpundj. ikmki love you a Ipt, Maybe ypu, dnhi’t 
know.” 

^fliong after, she bad' gone- to sleep he^saji watH^ ^T, ^ feeart 
fiHed with thanMubaessl* He tried to reproach, hims^fb^use his 
cxmceOT>oyer her .iibi^s/aBd M disgpst with I)msmore bad l>een 

swallowed/ lup^n bfe .. }0y oyer j 

by certainty crowded 9 u|; ^ery 

Slowly- but jSijrdy ph® was^ learning 
af&i^tter of tim€>b€fa^-she:would be wholly hbTi|r“. 

H »jSei4Si m^idepbone tbo.’U^x;t(d^y bemuse be was afraid that 
he might disturb her when she was .fating.- l^t she called him up 
aiwt bsaeaamed thatPoctor Dinsmqre had be^ less con- 

dxtoatei The dott(^r had telephoned about ten, Zoe told Bob, while 
she^wasatil %s3^p;:but, afeer aU, it did not matter much, because 
she had drb^9^‘ straight again. SJ^ had slept and sfept. bhe 
needed sleep, was really all that ailed her, just as she had told 
him in the be^nndng. The office had been wonderful. She had 
talked -with Mr. Rwdiven, top, 4n4>be had told her that there wasn t 
a single thing for her to do, there, that the town was as dead as a 
door-nail. He thought maybe the Examiner might push her vaca- 
tion ahead a few weeks unless something broke. Well, she would be 
looking for Bob around seven-thir^. She thought she could stagger 
as far as the dining-room by that time. If not, Pearl Gray was going 
to bring in a little table and set it up by her bed. So they would 
have their supper together this time in any case. Yes, she still loved 
him a lot. Well, they would talk about that later. But he was such 

a swell guy she thought perhaps , , 

Bob hung up the receiver in such a glow that he had h^d work 
turning back to routine correspondence with complaining con- 
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stiraents. And Zoe was also very happy. She lay in her bed, con- 
tented and still, without worrying about her work or anything else, 
dozing o£E and on, and occasionally glancing at the clock but 
scarcely noting the flight of time until she began to tell herself that 
presently Bob would be back. When Doctor Dinsmore came she 
was surprised to see him. She had actually forgotten all about him. 

Unimpeded by Bob’s restraining presence, he made a more 
thorough examination of her than he had done the day before. 
Zoe accepted it as a matter of course. She felt no impatience be- 
cause his stay was prolonged, but eventually she began to feel that 
his procrastination was deliberate. He seemed to be lingering in- 
definitely. As if he had divined her suspicions he laughed lightly 
and sat down. 

“ Just a few minutes more, Miss Wing. I want to listen to your 
heart again. I don’t need to tell you that it’s better not to have any 
febric between the instrument and the skin. So if you’re not cold, 
as you are ” 

“ No, I’m not cold; but I do think a little of this sort of thing 
goes a long way.” 

" Just let me spread out the sheet. That’s better, isn’t it? I hope 
you weren’t annoyed with me because I was later this afternoon 
thah I said I would be.” 

“ No, I wasn’t annoyed at thdt ” 

“ You’re very charitable, Miss Wing. Very charitable and under- 
standing. Just rest, quietly. I want you to be perfectly relaxed be- 
fore I go on examining you. I’ll try to distract you by talking to 
you. Then I can watch you and see when it will be wise to con 
tinue. Of course I wasn’t late intentionally. Something quite 
extraordinary happened to detain me.” 

“ Really?” inquired Zoe, still coolly. 

“ Yes. I was called upon to attend the wife of a Cabinet officer. 
It was very shocking.” 

“ Is she dangerously ill?” 

“ She wasn’t ill at all. And she’s resting comfortably now. Her 
family physician is with her. I was called in merely because I 
happened to be in the building when her sad state was discovered, 
but of course I left as soon as I saw her safely into her own doctor’s 
hands. As a matter of professional etiquette. I am sure you know 
ail about that in your own work.” 

“ But what was the matter with her?” 

“ She had attempted to commit suicide. Because of her husband’s 
misdemeanours. Such a happy marriage as theirs appears to be, too. 
But, then, appearances are often deceitful, aren’t they, Miss ^ing? 
Now I should have thought from seeing you casually, here and 
there, that you were a very cool, level-headed young woman, attrac- 
tive, of course, but slightly lacking perhaps in emotional capacity. 
Now that I have had the privilege, however, of coming to see you 
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as your physician, I realize my great mistake, I can see yon were 
only unaWakened, only awaiting the magic touch of a teacher. A 
pedagogue in passion, so to speak. Ah, I have coined a quaint 
phrase, have I not? But the phrase is unimportant. However, it is 
my great hope that you will find this teacher very soon. Now, if 
you are rested, Miss Wing, I should like to continue my examina- 
tion.'' 

His hand was already moving from her shoulder to her breast 
Zoe gave a slight exclamation. The doctor spoke soothingly. 

"'I didn't mean to startle you. It’s important for you to keep 
quiet." 

You didn’t startle me. I'm very much interested in your story." 

'‘Ah, my story! I suppose I shouldn’t have told it. I have the 
greatest horror of being indiscreet. And this is not the moment for 
you to become excited. If you will just relax again, my dear little 
patient,^ and parmit me to proceed. We were getting on so beauti* 
fully before you became distracted. I shall blame myself for ever 
if hxt^ruption is disastrous." 

The interruption had indeed been disastrous, as far as Doctor 
Efinsmore was concerned, Zoe had not even heard his final remarks. 
She had suddenly ceased to be a sick woman and had become an 
alert reporter. She sat up in bed, oblivious alike of her head, which 
was still swimming, and of the lacking " obstnK:tive fabrics," which 
were stiU lying in a little heap oii the bed b^ide her. 

"Wotild you mind coming bacj: tomorrow to do that?” she in* 
quired. Her voice was suddenly vibrant, and the doctor recognized 
its quality without realizing the reason for it. "I’d rather you 
didtft go on with your examination today., But I'd like to see you 
again very much." ’ ^ . i ^ , 

"Of course, of course, you lovdy little deceiver I I tea% ought 
to go hade to some of the dear, drdl ladies who are waiting for me 
now in any case. But I will return tomorrow at this same hour, if 
that would he pleasing to you.*^ Unless, of course, there is another 
attempted suicide in high official circles. If that should happen I 
know I could count on you to forgive the delay, -as you did this 
time." 

Again he waved his hand playfully as he took his departure. 
Zoe was reaching for the telephone almost before the door"" clicked 
behind him. She was tense with fear lest Mr. Ruthven might have 
left his office early, lest she might not be able to reach him. But 
almost instantly his gruff voice sounded reassuringly over the wire. 
She cut his curt greeting short. 

"Zoe speaking. I've had a tip. A Cabinet officer's wife has 
attempted suicide.” 

"My God! Do you know which one?. Or how? Or where?" 

" No, but I’m off to find out. Wait for a call. I'll phone back. 
Save space." 
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She jumped into a dress, stepped into shoes, and snatched up a 
hat and a handbag. Her head was reeling, her stomach completely 
empty. But she knew she must trust to luck to see her through her 
scoop, no matter how quickly she collapsed afterwards. She called 
to Pearl Gray ftom the doorway, but she could not stop to answer 
either the protests or the questions of the horrified maid; she was 
already mentally reviewing the habitats of the respective Cabinet 
officers. A cruising taxi slowed up obligingly as she pelted down 
the steps, and she leapt into it. 

“ The Willard,” she said tensely. “ And make it snappy. This is 
a case of life or death. Never mind about the tarifE. I’ll give you 
a dollar if we’re there in three minutes.” 

The taxi driver had a large and hungry family and he vras skilled 
in drcumventing the law. Zoe reached her initial destination in 
less time thtin she had reckoned possible. Otherwise the results of 
her first mad dash were disappointing. She had no trouble at all 
in penetrating to the quarters of the two distinguished officials who 
lived at the WUlard, both of whom knew her well and liked her 
immensely. In one case a beaming maid, whom she had often over- 
tipped, told her that Mr. and Mrs. Snow had just stepped out to 
see a ttend from their home town whose room was right down the 
corridor, but that if she would wait for a few moments they would 
certainly he back and certainly be glad to see her. She told Hilda 
that she would do an errand or two herself and return. Then she 
hurried on. In the next case she found both the suspected digni- 
tary and his devoted spouse at home in a state of amiable idleness 
and was cordially invited to join them in an aperitil She got 
part of it down, asking adroit questions while she did so; but 
both Mr. and Mrs. White were obviously and guilelessly unaware 
of domestic trouble anywhere in the President’s official femily. 
Their suite was on the eighth floor, and when she finally escaped 
from them and their well-meaning efforts to persuade her to stay 
for dinner, she found the elevator service had apparently been sus- 
pended, as far as that floor was concerned. She rang three times, 
and three times watched the hand on the clocklike indicator swing 
up to seven and then go back to one. At that point she could bear 
it no longer. She rushed to the stairway, flew down it, and flung 
herself into a telephone booth. 

“Nothing doing at the Willard. I’m starting uptown. No use 
going to the Carlton, though. Nesbit lives there, but he’s a 
bachelor.” 

“Yeah. Keep going, Zoe.” 

Ruthven had completely forgotten that she had been ill and so 
had she. Her mind was so full of her scoop by this time that she 
was not even aware that the swaying sensation which bothered her 
slightly in the next taxi had its source in her own dizziness. She 
told the driver to ■wait when she got in front of an imposing resi- 
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dence, crossed the sidewalk giddily, and rang the bell. There was 
no answer, and above the bars of the basement entrance all the 
windows were shuttered. She remembered tardily that the Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Standish were still in Europe, and that in any 
case Doctor Dinsmore would not have spoken about being “ in the 
building ” if he had gone to a private house. She hurried back to 
her taxi, giving another address, and the driver looked at her with 
curiosity. 

“You haven’t taken one too many, have you?” he inquired 
solicitously. 

“ No, I only took half a one. I’ve been sick. That’s why I’m a 
little unsteady on my feet. But I’m all right. Go on. And hurry 
up about it” 

The Majestic was her next objective. It had long been dubbed a 
“ senatorial beebit^e,” but it had never been especially popular with 
dabhidt members, and only one lived there, as against t^ee at the 
Wardman Bark, which she still had to reach if she were thwarted 
a^an< Bat it seemed better not to detour or to double on her tracks, 
bbcansc that in itself would involve so much loss of rime. She 


hardly knew the Harrises, who lived -at the Majestic, but on the 
other hand she knew both the ^irfe aft-the swkthbohrcf and the 
clerks in the frcmt office wril by this time. Shd approached the desk 
with feet that faltered in spite t?f her, but witha-confident sfflile. 

■'^Good evening. I WctfSi^'if yeti hate dn ittra key to Ssaator 
Morton’s apartm^t' that you ooald Itod Qae? I’m ine^i^ him and 
Bob Morton here for dinner, and I'se^ to be a little %ar^y.^ I’d Hke 
to get in £i:^ien if 'I ebuld.” 

‘°Why, eeristoyi MisaWing.' Senator and Mrs. Morton have 
boih'teM time you came here ” 


bOlh ileM time you came here ” 

key ndndMlantly, nodding her pleasant thanks. But 
it inW her handbag before she reached the elevator, 
no other passengers. She asked the operator a daring 
qaesrioH in d careless way. 

“ “ Wtach floor is Secretary Harris’s apartment on? I fbrgot to ask 
the office.” 


The operator stared at her impassively, without starting the car. 
“There isn’t anyone at Secretary Harris’s apartment,” he said 
mechanically. “ They’re aU in the country. The derk ought to have 
told you that at the office, lady.” 

“ Get this car going and don’t lie to me. I’m a nurse. I’m needed 
and I’m needed qui^.” 

The elevator shot upwards, while the man began to mumble 
apologetically. “ Excuse me, lady. But we’ve got our orders, you 
know. Terrible, isn’t it? Took an overdose of something. Doctor 
Spring’s there and one nurse already. And they had to send for 
you, too? Well, Mrs. Harris stue must be bad. Here you are, 
lady — 6i 5, right down this side on the left.” 
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She was there, in sight of it. She was ringing the bell. Her head 
was ringing, too, and that queer feeling of floating away in the air 
was getting rapidly worse. But she would not need to hold on for 
more than a minute or two now. The door flew open in her face, 
and a frightened-looking servant confronted her. 

“I’m the extra nurse. Will you please tell Doctor Spring I’m 
here?” 

“ Yes, miss. Just a minute. Would you min d sitting down in the 
haU? Everything’s that upset ” 

Zoe sat down gratefully. The plan of the apartment was exactly 
like the Mortons’; she knew, instantly, where all the difEerent rooms 
were located, and as she waited she began to reconstruct the entire 
scene in her head. It was not long before another door opened, and 
a woman who was obviously a real nurse approached her. » 

“ Doctor Spring says there must be some mistake. He hasn’t sent 
for another nurse since he sent for me.” 

“ Oh Well, they must have misunderstood at the Registry. 

Perhaps the operator on duty didn’t realize you’d started, if there 
was a shift there. The patient’s doing all right then?” 

“ Yes, she’s resting very comfortably now. But things did look 
bad for an hour.” 

“ Was it veronal?” 

“ Yes, fifty grains. It’s been touch and go, I can tell you.” 

“You’re sure you wouldn’t like to have me stay, now I’m here? 
You look tired, and I’d be glad to help.” 

“No, I’m all right. You look tired yourself. Are you just off 
another case?” 

“ Yes, this morning. Double pneumonia. The patient died, too. 
That always makes it worse.” 

“ Yes, that’s so. But it’s the way things go. Well, I’m glad to have 
seen you. Miss ” 

“ Jones. I’m glad to have seen you, too. I don’t think we’ve ever 
met before.” 

Zoe smiled, shook hands, and, opening the front door, let herself 
quietly out. Then, for the second time that afternoon, she dashed 
down a long stairway. She had no intention of facing the elevator 
man again until a reasonable time had elapsed, and she was making 
hard for the Mortons’ apartment. There was a private wire there, 
one that did not go through the hotel switchboard. She knew she 
had to reach it before the floating feeling carried her away entirely. 

Somehow she made her last flight. Somehow she turned her last 
comer. As she flew along she fumbled for her magic key. The 
catch of her handbag was caught, and still hurrying ahead, blindly 
now, she tried impatiently to wrench it open. 'V^en it parted, sud- 
denly, it disgorged its entire contents over the carpet, and as she 
stooped to pick it up she collided with someone coming from the 
opposite direction. She snatched at the key, without trying to rescue 
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anything else, v)ithout apologizing and without even trying to see 
whom she had hit. Then an arm shot out suddenly and she was 
seized and imprisoned, 

“ Zoel ” her captor cried. “ Why, Zoel Why, darling! You didn’t 
think you could run away from me like that, ^d you?” 

There was only one voice in all the world with such a ring to it. 
Even in her desperate state Zoe recognized it instantly. With a 
heating heart she looked up into Giles Arnold’s face. 



CHAPTER XVI 

“ ZOE, you certainly are unique. I’m sure there’s not another girl in 
the world who would greet a long-lost lover by crying out, ‘ Let me 
go, I’ve got to get to a telephone 1’ ” 

“I had something a good deal more important to say to Bill 
Ruthven at that moment than I had to say to you. And if you don’t 
mind my telling you so, Giles, I think you’re verging on the tmique 
yourself, when you talk about a long-lost lover. Unless my memory’s 
playing me tricks, I told you the last time I saw you that you didn’t 
mean a thing on earth to me.” 

“ I know you did. But I didn’t believe you then and I wouldn’t 
believe you now if you repeated it.” 

“ I do repeat it and you’d better believe me. It will save us both 
a lot of time and trouble if you do. I’m glad to see you and I’d be 
interested in hearing how you happen to be here. But when you’ve 
told me that I’ll have to be cruising along. I’ve got a date for this 
evening and not an awful lot of spare time.” 

Her voice was cool enough and so was her manner. There was 
nothing about either to give Giles the least encouragement. But as 
he glanced at her across the little table where they sat drinking 
champagne, in a bare living room that had been meticulously dis- 
mantled and shrouded for the summer, he was still sustained by the 
thought of the look on her face when she had first recognized him, 
before she had time to mask the joy that flooded it. She had indeed 
been glad to see him — so glad that despite the greeting of which he 
complained, she had betrayed her happiness both by that ill umine d 
expression and by her unprotesting readings to remain with him. 
Having been assured that there was a private wire in the flat where 
he was staying, so that her message would not have to go through 
the hotel switchboard, she had consented without objection to send- 
ing her message from the apartment in question, instead of from 
Senator Morton’s, which Giles learned for the first time was next 
door. Giles, in his turn, had briefly explained that the diggings 
where he had taken refuge belonged to a friend who was out of 
town, but to whom his inimitable cook, Virgie, had gone when he 
himself left for Paris; the friend had kindly suggested that since he 
could not immediately or conveniently occupy his own closed house, 
he should bestow himself under Virgie’s care in the apartment 
instead. The suggestion had seemed to him sound, and he had 
acted upon it. He was therefore prepared to offer his usual brand 
of hospitality, or something reasonably close to it. What would Zoe 
have, while they caught up on each other’s news? 
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The little table was set and the champagne was standing in a 
cooler beside it by the time she had finished telephoning. Giles 
inevitably overheard enough fragments of what she was saying to 
have a general idea of her latest activities before she joined him, 
and she told him the details while she sipped her champagne. A 
little colour crept into her white face while she talked. He had not 
failed to observe her extreme pallor, and as soon as he could do so 
tactfully he asked her whether she were feeling well. It was then 
that she confessed she had risen from bed to secure her story, and 
that he called her unique for the first time — ^no one else in the 
world would have been able to pursue and piece together a clue in 
such record time under such adverse circumstances, he said. After 
that, he made the second remark, including his designation of him- 
self as a lo»g-lo^ lover, which he immediately realized was unfor- 
tunate. His next step was to ask a question instead of answering one. 

" JMd you ever hear of a ^ shanghai post,’ Zoe?” 

You mean China duty? Why, you had that just before Wash- 
*inrfcw! i thought you were fixed in Paris for the two yeats ! ” 
thought so, too. But I was mistaken. And I wasn’t talking 
about China duty. A ‘ shanghai post,’ in the imgo d£ the Navy, is 
any kind that’s used as a penalty.” 

'^Are you trying to t^ me yoti’re tidng penalized for some- 
thing?” . . j 

. Yes, Zoe. I got here fate test naght in response to a summons. 
J’mfeidk hi Washington to tepo#t to the Navy Department. 
dne/haato doskthat^ you knciwvrbefcfre goir^ on to a mew post after 
probably be here two or three weeks. I doubt 
mmo. That’s the; reascm i didn’t think it was worth- 
my 1 house, when I could stay here so easily. After 
th^, ’ Heaven Imcrws where I’ll be. Guantanamo probably, or some 
.such place.” 

’"Guantanamo? I don’t even know where it is!” 

"It’s the American Naval station in Cuba, near Santiago, across 
the island from Havana. There’s not much of anything there except 
water and sand.” 

" But, Giles, they couldn’t send you to a place like that! ” 

"Oh yes they could! What’s more, 1 haven’t a doubt that they 
will. Haven’t you ever heard that the way of a transgressor is 
hard?” 

" I must be dumb or something. You don’t mean to tell me that 
someone found out about your little slip at Deauville and that just 
for that 

" Remember that ‘ just for that ’ you wouldn’t marry me, Zoe. 
Why shouldn’t the Ambassador take it hard, if you did?” 

"But how did the Ambassador ever find out about it?” 

" I had a bad break. You see, I told him I’d be at the Royal in 
Deauville. I did register there. But, as you know, I didn’t stay 
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there much. Something unexpected came up at the office and he 
tried to telephone me. When he was told I was out he left a mes- 
sage. I didn’t get it until the next day.” 

Zoe gave a smothered exclamation. Giles saw that she had 
stopped sipping her champagne and that her cigarette had gone out. 

“ He was very decent about it. I’ve got to hand it to him. He 
didn’t do what lots of men would have done in his place — that is, 
simply dispatch a message to the Department saying he’d like to 
have me recalled. He sent for me and had a talk with me. He 
said he’d heard a certain amount of gossip, but that he’d never paid 
much attention to it, took it for granted the lovely Mrs. Windsor 
and I were old friends and that I enjoyed an old friend’s privileges, 
but that my main interest was in you. He added some very com- 
plimentary remarks about you, Zoe — told me he thought you were 
a fine girl, that you’d be a credit to the Service as an officer’s wife 
and so on. Of course, I had to lie like a gentleman about Isabel, 
but I think the old boy belieVed I was telling the truth. I did tell 
the truth about you, and I said I was all cut up because you’d gone 
away. So then he remarked he was very sorry, that he realized I’d 
had a bad blow, and that we’d just forget abdut ‘the- misleading 
incident at Deauville. He told me he was sure he could truSt me 
not tQ do anything again that would give a false impression.” 

There was a long silence. It was Zoe who broke it, spdaking now 
with an effort which she could not conceal. 

“ So his confidence was misplaced, was it?” 

“ No, it wasn’t. Not really. I am telling you the truth, Zoe, you 
must believe me. I did go down to Deauville again, but only to 
talk to Isabel. That’s all I intended to do and it’s all I ffid- do. I 
didn’t stay overnight. I asked her again m divorce Stephen 
Windsor and marry me. The more I thought it over, the more I 
felt I had to do that, considering— considering everything.” 

“ And she didn’t accept you?” 

“ At first she temporized. She said there was no hurry, that we 
could discuss marriage in the course of the summer. Then I told 
her that unless she would promise to marry me, I wouldn’t go down 
to Deauville again. So after that she said she would. But she made 
me promise not to tell anyone that she had. She said it would put 
her in a very bad light.” 

“But she didn’t worry about putting you in a bad light.” 

“ No. I don’t believe she thought of that, Zoe.” 

“ She wouldn’t. Isabel Windsor never thought of but one person 
in her whole life, and that’s herself. I suppose the next crisis came 
when the Ambassador heard you’d been back to Deauville not only 
once but twice, and that he didn’t send for you a second time to 
give you a chance to explain that your visits had been purely con- 
versational — ^very pure and very conversational?” 

“ That was it exaedy. He communicated diredt with Washing- 
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ton, and I got my orders to leave Paris. I can’t pretend they weren’t 
a good deal of a shodc. So I asked Isabel to release me from my 
pledge of silence, to let me explain our plans. Not that it would 
have made any difference then in the results, but the good old 
Chief had been so decent to me that I wanted him to know I’d 
appreciated it, that I hadn’t really let him down.” 

“ And she wouldn’t?” 

“ No. When she heard about the recall, she said she’d began to 
realize she’d made a great m^take. She didn’t feel she could 
divorce Stephen after all. But she hoped I’d realize how much I 
meant to her just the same. She said she’d gladly come back on 
the same boat with me. And she took it for granted that while I 
was getting, tieady to leave I’d commute back aitd forth between 
Deauville and -Paris all the time, since it didn’t matter what the 
stisSy eld;.Ambas^dor thought any more.” 

."in other ^words^ishe was still perfectly willing to be your fancy 
la4y» but h^er,.^nseience began to trouble her about marrying you 
as soop as she, found out that if she did that, she’d have to live in 
Guantanamo, or some such place, instead of Paris?” 

. ‘‘>Zoe, you put things in a terribly bald way.” 

“ W^, that’s the way they were, weren’t they?” , 

" I’m afraid so. Something like that. But don’t be tpo hard on 
her, Zoe.. How could a -woman like Isabel be happy in a place like 
Guantanamo?” , 

"If Ae loved you, she!d.,;bc happy with you anywhere.’’ 

“ Is that tibe vpy you’d feel aWut it, Zoe?” ^ . 

"Off eonme.” / . 

“ Wf#d you be. pt^pared to prtwe that to me?” 

A^iin Ztc gave- a smothered exclamation. Giles' leaned across 
the table and took ber bands in bis. 

“ Please, Zoe,” he said turgently. “ Please listen to me this one 
time more. I haven’t forgotten anythiug you said to me when we 
parted in Paris. You were terribly angry and terribly hurt, and 
you had a right to be. You thought you were telling the truth, too, 
when you said you didn’t love me any more, that Isabel had killed 
your love with her own hands. But you weren’t. You loved me 
then and you love me now. I dare you to look at me and say that 
you don’t.” 

"I don’t.” 

"Say it again, Zoe. You didn’t look at me that time.” 

Instead of looking at him, Zoe tried to draw her hands away. 
They were firmly imprisoned. She did not continue her attempt to 
free them, but she spoke urgently in her turn. 

“I think you’d better listen to me for a while. You say you 
haven’t forgotten anything I told you in Paris, but I’m afraid your 
memory isn’t as good as you claim. Otherwise you might remember 
some slight mention of Bob Morton in our final talk.” 
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Of course I remember it. I took it pretty seriously then, too. 
But I don't take it nearly so seriously now," 

Why not?" 

'' Because you haven't married him after all." 

I'm going to. I'm engaged to him." 

Officially?" 

Yes. His parents have bestowed a very adequate blessing on us. 
All our friends are very much pleased. I'm wearing a ring he gave 
me. You're digging it into my hand right now, so that it hurts," 

Of course I noticed the ring right away. And I have no doubt 
that it hurts. But I'm inclined to think it did that long before I took 
hold of your hands. If this engagement is so pleasing to all con- 
cerned, why hasn't it been announced?" 

It’s going to be, pretty soon." 

That isn't what I asked you. I asked you why it hadn’t been 
already.” 

, " Giles, I really don’t know that it's any of your business. But for 
old times' sake I'm willing to teU you that there were several 
reasons. I wanted to straighten out my status at the office. And 
Mrs. Morton wanted the announcement prepared in my married 
sister’s name, who at that stage .ffidn't even know anything about 
it, and just the right photographs for illustrations and all that. So 
it's taken time.” ' . . 

I shouldn't think k would take the better part of two months. 
Why don't you tell the truth now, Zoe? Why don't you say that 
you found one pretext after another for delay? Why don't you 
confess you've deliberately kept Bob Morton at arm's length? 'V^y 
don't you tell me he's never been as close to you, and never wiU be, 
in any way that matters, as I am. at this moment?" 

‘'Because that wouldn’t be true. He is close to me, in all the 
ways that count most." 

“ And you haven't delayed? You haven't withdrawn?” 

“Yes, I've done that, I told you long ago that no man could 
sweep me ofiE my feet. I'm not made that way. I've got to have 
time." 

“ You mean a reprieve, don't you, Zoe? You mean that you came 
home with the intention of going through with this marriage some- 
how, but that you've snatched at straws ever since in an eiGEort to 
escape it, and still prove that your pride was stronger than my 
passion? If you'd looked forward to it as a rapturous fulfilment, or 
even as a predestined union, it would have taken place long ago. 
But you haven't. You've looked at it as a test of your will against 
mine.” 

“ Giles, I’m sorry to keep repeating myself. But I'll have to tell you 
again that there’s no use in trying to talk to each other, that there 
isn’t anything more to say. Please let go my hands. I'm very tired. 
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I haven't had much appetite pr $lept very well lately. In fact, Fve 
been quite ill, these last twenty-foujr hours. And Bob’s been waiting 
for me, I don’t know how long by now." 

What made you ill, Zoe? .Why haven’t you eaten or slept? If 
you minded keeping Bob Morton waiting, why did you come here 
with me at all? Why didn’t you go to the Mortons’ apartment, 
just as you planned, and leave to join him as soon as you’d tele- 
phoned your story?" 

*^A11 right, I will tell you the truth. I haven’t eaten or slept 
because you gave me a body blow last summer and it’s taken me a 
longer time to get over it I thought it would. But I’m over 
it now, and I!m not going to let you give me another. I’m not 
going to let you induce nie, to marry^ you and go to Guantanamo 
with you. If I did, I’d have to live the rest of my life knowing that 
youl\i^b6uiid?to Isabel and I was bound to Bob. Nothing you 
cah^ offer me wotld make up to me for the knowledge of that. It 
Wiidilhe Mke a corrosion. It would consume us both.-! was so stir- 
taised to see you that I couldn’t help showing I was. glad, too. I 
ImAdn’t help staying with you long enough to find oufi why you 
Were here, because I knew there must he* soaiiethmg back of It. And 
thed I co^dn’t help showing yorrthatCmE^^riy your life is ruined, 
thatiy©u*ve let Isabel ruih' it, Bixt I!m sdrriest of all that you 
weren’t strong enough to stop her, and I’m not going to I6t you 
rdn^iiune. You’re not going to nbrne between, ine and n mans who 
reaEy has courage ^md Let Inegc^lGiles. I donltWaant to 

ahy longd:! I waM to^go horaa^’ . *, n hi ih 

> IliWasiisdbshie enuid do' to <fetg .herself ;^irs.!>It was more 

than she coidd do to put the lai&chkey in and open the door. 
Bte BofeSh^df her at it and, came quickly, flinging it 

wide and tatog her in his arms. 

He had meant to speak to her sternly. For more than two hours, 
padng r^tlessiy dnd anxiously up and dbWn her diving-room, he 
hkd. planned what he would, do and say when she came in. But at 
the sight of her his heart turned over within him, just as it had 
when he had seen her lying, small and stricken, in the middle of 
her big bed. She was weepihg again, more bitterly than he had 
ever heard her cry before; and he saw that the reason she had not 
been able to open the door was not only because she had been faint 
with fatigue, but because she had been blinded with tears. He 
picked her up and carried her down the hallway, marvelling at her 
littleness and lightness^ murmuring words of reassurance and good 
cheer. 

“ Don’t try to talk, darling. You can tell me what happened by 
and by when you’re better. Everything’s all right. I’ll send in 
Pearl Gray to help you get undressed. Then when you’re all com- 
fortable and cosy I’ll come back and we’ll have a drink, and a talk 
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if you feel like it. But not if you don’t. Therel Bed feels pretty 
good, doesn’t it?” 

He laid her gently down and waited for her to take away her 
arms from his neck. To his bewilderment she continued to clin g to 
him. In spite of what he had said, she tried to talk with him. 

“Bob, did you really mean what you told me? About marrying 
me? Eight away?” 

Once more his heart turned over. He could hardly an swer her. 

“ Of course I did, darling. Of course I want to marry you right 
away. Only you’re not ready.” 

“ Yes, I am. I want to marry you. Before anything else happens. 
Before anyone takes me away from you.” 

He would not let her say anything more that night. But the next 
day she told him, coherently, everything that had occurred. He 
listened in silence imtil she was through. Then he questioned her. 

“You.knoTv how I feel, Zoe. There’s no use going into aU that 
again. But I’ve got to tmderstand a little better how you feel. Do 
you want to marry me now just because you’re afraid that if you 

“ Partly. But not just. I can’t bear to start all' over again vith 
Giles. And I know I shall if he’s here for the next two wedcs and 
can get at me. I want to get away from him, where he can’t toirch 
me, where he can’t find me. But I’m not just using you. Bob. I do 
care about y<m- I care more and more all the time. If only Giles 
hadn’t come ” 

“ Yes, I l^now that. I know that everything was beginning to 
work out all right. I was — awfully happy over it. But now he has 
come, you’ve sepn him again. He’s upset you terribly. Are you 
sure ” t ' ' 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“Don’t let’s have any mistmderstanding about this, Zoe. If you 
marry me, you’ve got to play the game. I don’t expect you to act 
like an enraptured bride, but I do expect you to be a good sport.” 

“ Yes, I know. And I’ll try to be. If — ^if you’ll be patient with 
me. If you’U make it as easy for me as you can.” 

. “ It bothers me to have you talk to me like that, Zoe. As if you 
were a fractious child thrust into the care of an irritable relative, 
or as if I were a dentist and you’d finally steeled yourself into hav- 
ing all your teeth out. You know how much I love you. You know 
I woulmi’t make anything hard for you if I could help it. But I 
might not be able to help it. I’d be your husband. I’d act like other 
husbands. I’d make anistakes. So would you. Sometimes it seems 
to me you make things hard for yourself. If you don’t dare take a 
chance on me; this is the time to say so. After this, you can’t go 
back on what you’ve said to me.” 

“ I do dare. I won’t go back on what I’ve said.” 
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She went to William Ruthven the next moihing and asked for 
the week-end off. She would like to get away on Friday, she said, as 
Saturday was Columbus Day, and not report again for work until 
Monday. He nodded his head, looking at her with the nearest 
approach to benignancy that she had ever seen him display. 

Might as well make it Tuesday while you're about it. You've 
got it coming to you. Fd like you to stay on call till Friday, but 
you needn't report at the oflSce unless I send for you. You still look 
rather white around the gills. It was pretty plucky of you to get out 
of bed and chase up that scoop for me. I appreciate it. So does 
Mr. Kahn ” 

“ Thanks very much. By the way, I think it's fairer to tell you — 
I'm planning to get married while I'm off. But it won't make any 
dMEerence in my ' 

Mr: -Ruthven moddbd again. *T hope I can depend on that, and 
ato m yeiir case. Usually I wouldn't be so sure. Anyhow, 
good you. Bob Morton's not a bad fellow. I'm sort of glad 

you'rfe ^ving him a break, though I sure will be sore if he spoils 
a-eradk teporter by making her into a run of the mill housekeeper. 
And sooner or later you may get a shock if you’re starting out with 
the idea that you'll wear the family pants. Tm discov^ing that he 
isn't such a light weight as I thought at first.” ^ 

” I discovered that long ago— and I haven't atiy delusions con- 
ceming the pants^Bob exptoined about those in words of One 
syllable. Just -the same, h€?s prori^d not to interfere with my 
writing. You really can depend on that.” - ' - 

Endrven gave a short bark, expressive of incredulity and 
impatience, but he followed it up by a repetition of good wishes, 
emd in the cotirse of the next two days these poured in on Zoe from 
all sorts of unexpected sources. The announcement of the engage- 
ment was given a big show, as a concrete evidence of the paper’s 
support. The girls in the office insisted on giving her a shower; the 
men banded together and bought her a silver service; and the 
climax came when Mrs. Kahn called her up and said that she and 
Mr. Kahn would be very pleased to have the marriage take place 
in their home. It would be no trouble to them at all — ^they would 
be delighted to do it. Zoe did not question the lack of inconveni- 
ence they would be caused, for it was common knowledge that 
their palatial residence, crowning the hillside between the Majestic 
Hotel and Greystone Towers, ran on greased wheels, and that their 
extensive retinue was quite capable of carrying the burden of any 
sort of entertaining, at a moment's notice. Their delight, however, 
was a different matter, and Zoe was both surprised and flattered to 
find that this sentiment existed. 

“ I can have the real wedding I wanted, after all,” she told Bob. 

That is, unless you'd rather not^ You don't actually mind having 
me look like a bride, do you?” 
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I'd stiU rather have you act like one. And I hate to have you 
do one more thing to wear yourself out, when you're on your last 
legs already. But I'm glad you can have all the trimmings. I know 
drey seem important to you. And it's nice of your sister and 
brother-in-law to come on, at a moment's notice like this. I suppose 
your brother-in-law will give you away? And had you thought of 
asking Helen to do anything?" 

Of course. ' Miss Helen Morton, the groom's only sister, who 
acted as maid of honour, was the bride's only attendant. She was 
charmingly attired in turquoise blue velvet, with a large plumed 
hat to match. She carried talisman roses, tied with long streamers 
of turquoise-coloured ribbon. Mrs. Morton, the groom's mother, 
wore dark plum-coloured crSpe, cut on simple lines, and a plum- 
coloured toque. Mrs. Samuel Kahn, who received the wedding 
guests informally, both before and after the ceremony, chose ' " 

'' Hold on, Zoe; I'm not interested in the entire society section of 
Saturday morning's Examiner, If Tve got to hear about clothes. I'd 
rather have you talk about your own." 

“No. I want those to burst on you as a surprise. But don't 
worry. You'll like them." 

It would have been impossible to help liking them. Zoe was a 
breath-taking bride. She wore none of the furbelows that had com- 
plicated the costume in which Veronique had gone to the altar. 
Zoe's straight white satin dress fitted her like a sheath; the close-cut 
sleeves came to her wrists, and two smooth bands of lace were 
folded across her breast; she carried a white prayer-book and no 
flowers. But the very restraint of her garments made them effective. 
The cap covered her hair 'without concealing it, the breast bands 
were infinitely more alluring than a daring decolletage. When Bob 
and Zoe reached their suite at the Hotel Commodore, early that 
evening, almost the first words that Bob spoke to Zoe betrayed how 
much both had been on his mind during their trip over on the 
Congressional. 

“ Zoe, have you a lot of hair?" 

“ Rather. I've never cut it. Why?" 

“ I haven't seen it loose, you know. That time you fainted, and 
the other time I saw you in bed, you'd just tumbled in without 
taking it dovm. I wish you'd show it to me.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes, now. And you could take off your travelling outfit, too. 
Couldn't you? I thought we'd have dinner up here.” 

She looked at him without replying, but after a brief pause she 
went into the little bedroom, and when she came back her hair 
was tumbling over her shoulders, and she was wearing a sea-green 
dressing-gown. Bob told her dinner was all ordered — ^tomato soup 
and minute steak, fried potatoes and succotash, chocolate ice cream 
and coffee. White rock, too. He had everything they needed to go 
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with that in his grip; he’d go and get it in a minute. He described 
the unimaginative menu as if he were proud of having chosen it 
without her co-operation. Then he stood for a moment, stroking 
her hair back from her temples and running his fingers through 
its length. 

“ It’s beautiful, Zoe,” he said. “ Beautiful I had no idea. I 

can’t tell you how I feel about it, or what it means to me to have 
you here, with it down like this.” He drew her closer to him and 
buried his face in her breast. When he finally raised it again, he 
spoke in a shaken voice. 

“You were sweet to humour me about this, darling. You’re all 
through bring fierce now, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, But now thcKt you’ve seen my hair, I think I'd better put it 
up, again, befcEte thcj waiter comes, don’t you?” 

“Lsuppose-,^JDo.you mind if I watch ydu while you do it?” 
lH6iB®r3fes,al5ftiys made me nervous to have anyone watch me 
dsfinj^'lpa^rsh^ .There’s so much of it and it’s such a big job to 
handle it.” 

r “ Bust -.you’ve got to get over being nervous about having, me 
watch you, Zoe. Because of course I’m going to do it aU the time. 
I’m .going to lie in bed every Sunday morning, and every other 
morning when we don’t have to work, and watch you' -do your 
lovely hair. Proiaaise me youh never -cut it.” 
t . ."‘All I prosorisei Bra; do let me get it up now, before the 

She did not sxicGeed.ia drii^ that, became. Bob interrupt^iher 
too often- ..'He itoted-tn run his hands through it jiist;«fiice naoee. 
He. wanted to ‘kiss her* a^in. But at last she had it back in 
amboth dSils, and he did not molest her while she pretended to 
eat the diimer which he devoured with good appetite. And when 
he had finirired, he sat and smoked, apparently content, for a long 
time. The waiter came and cleared away the dishes, and rattled 
along down the long corridor, leaving a trail of silence behind him. 
Bob went on smolmg, silently, without suggesting a move. But 
Zoe knew this was because he was hoping that she would do so 
herself, and at last she managed to meet his eyes and summon a 
smUe. 

“You’d like me to go and put on that long white nightgown 
now, wouldn’t you, the kind you talked about? I did get one.” 

“ You know I would. I’d begun to be afraid you’d forgotten that 
you’re a married lady now, though I did give you a hint before 
dinner. Sing out when you're ready to have me come in, will you?” 

She was conscientious. She did not cheat by loitering in heir bath, 
and it did not seem to her that she took very long. But Bob had 
knocked on the door before she had called him, before she had 
tidied the bathroom or gone to the window where he had wanted 
her to stand. She called back, asking him to wait a minute, and 
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then, feeling that she had been unfair, told him to come in, any- 
way. When he did, she saw a swift look of disappointment cross 
his face. He put out his hand and touched her dressing-gown. 

“Would you be cold without this?” 

“ No. I put it on from force of habit. I can take it ofE.” 

She did so, deliberately, folding it neatly over the back of a 
chair. 

“Is that better?” 

“ Lots better. Now you look the way I thought you would. Only 
much lovelier. You’re an absolute knock-out.” 

He put his arm around her, drawing her gently towards him. 
She did not repulse him, but neither did she return his caress, apid 
her very stillness, suggesting inner turmoil, was disquieting to him. 
He was even more distressed, soon afterwards, when he realized 
that her lips were quivering under his. He knew this was not the 
coyness of a coquette, tantalizing a thwarted lover. Neither was it 
the startled shyness of ignorance, facing menacing mysteries for the 
first time. It was the subconscious revolt of a sincere and normal 
girl, schooled in defensive self-control and once hurt beyond heal- 
ing,, against any emotional abandonment; it was the involuntary 
disability for spontaneous surrender. , . r 

His understanding gave him loving-kindnessi He tried to taUc to 
her, patiently and persuasively, and thou^ he continaed to caress 
her, he did so witiiout insistence. But gradually he grasped ithe 
fact that tact and tenderness alone would never win her. There was 
no deep desire, rushing out to meet his, to sweep her past the point 
of instinctive recoil. He must take her beyond that himself, as best 
he could; and suddenly something primal told him that there was 
only one way to do it. Delay was disastrous, because it prolonged 
her dread. He spoke to her, no longer soothingly, but urgently. 

“Zoe, I told you that if you couldn’t face this, you mustn’t 
marry me. But you said you were ready to be my wife and I 
believed you. You promised and I coimted on you. You can’t let 
me down now.” 

Hours later he turned to look at her in the dim light. While 
the darkness lasted he had lain for a long time, shrinking from 
what morning might reveal. It seemed to him that the night must 
inevitably have len; its mark. He tried to tell himself that he could 
not change the inscrutable laws of life, which so often decreed that 
mating, nke maternity, should take heavy toU from a woman. But 
he could not shift the. responsibility on callous nature or a cruel 
God. He knew that he was alone accountable for what he had done 
and how he had done it. Holding Zoe fast, he had lost all sense of 
reason and restraint. He had not thought about trying to spare 
her. For a long time he had not thought at all 

Darkness merged into dawn and he gazed wonderingly down at 
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the girl who was now his wife. She did indeed seem changed, but 
not in the way he expected. She no longer looked small and for- 
lorn, as she had when he had first seen her alone in her big bed. 
She had somehow gained in stature and in dignity. She was sleep- 
ing profoundly, and her quiet face, framed by her bright hair, was 
unmarred by any sign of struggle or suffering. There was a soft- 
ness to it, a glow, that he had never seen before. He marvelled that 
there should be such tranquillity and such a bloom about her. 

She stirred slightly, murmured under her breath, and put out 
her arms. He lay very still, supposing that she was still asleep and 
wondering what the unconscious gesture meant. Then he saw that 
she had opened her eyes and that she was looking at him with an 
expression of infinite love. He did not dare to move. But she was 
coming closer to him /of her own accord and putting her out- 
stretched arms, around his neck. 

"^.BearesV^ she said softly. She had never called him that before, 
a^^sdmehow^he word had infinite meaning. “ Tm still half-asleep. 
II: d^n^ know what’s real and what isn’t. Except that you made 
me c^e across. That part’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely, “that part’s true. But, Zoe, I want to 
tell you something * 

“Na Please. Not yet. I want to tell you something firs?i.” 

She nestled against him, contentedly, as if it were natural for her 
tdido so. His heart began to botmd with joy again, because he saw 
tbat^she was not afraid of him any more and he wondered if he in 
turn might caress her. As if she divined his thought, she 'lifted her 
face, ‘ ^ ^ ,1 

“I’miawake now, wide awake. And brfore you say anything to 
me; I want to> say I’m sorry I let you down. I never will again. 
You’ll forgive me, won’t you? And give me another chance? So 
I can show you how much I love you.” 

He was beginning to understand. She did not hate him because 
he had hurt her. She was happy because she was his. She was re- 
leased, she was ready for rapture. And he had released her, he had 
made her ready. He gathered her into his arms and held her, 
harder than before, and still she did not shrink away, but clung to 
him, kissing him and keeping him with her. 

“ I’ve belonged to you since last night,” she murmured at last. 
“ But now we belong to each other. That’s better still, isn’t it? 
That’s what marriage means. A real marriage like ours.” 

What she said was true. She was bone of his bone now, flesh of 
his flesh, as he was of hers. That was what life meant, the ultimate 
that it held, its legacy from the past, its promise for the future. 
Robert Morton, tasting the brimming cup for the first time to the 
full, knew that it would never leave his lips again until he had 
drained it to the last drop. 





CHAPTER XVn 

When Zoe walked into William Ruthven’s office early Tuesday 
morning he greeted her with a grunt. 

“ So you’re back on time,” he said, almost grudgingly. “ I didn’t 
expect you before tomorrow at the earliest.” 

“ I wish you’d told me that in the first place. I could have used 
another day in New York. I only went to a couple of shows — 
Leslie Howard in ‘ Berkeley Square ’ and Noel Coward in ‘ Bitter- 
sweet.’ I wanted to see the ‘ Sketchbook ’ and the ‘ Scandals,’ too, 
and I didn’t begin to make the roimds of the best ‘ speaks.’ But I 
usually try to keep my word. I don’t always succeed, but I try. 
And I respond very quickly to a gentle reminder.” 

From under his green shade William Ruthven studied her 
covertly but appraisingly. There was something about the tone of 
her voice that had a ring to it, like music. What she said was trite 
enough, but the way she said it was arresting.' Her appearance was 
arresting, too. He had always thought Zoe Wing was a very strik- 
ing girl, but lately she had looked so ill and harried that he hkd 
been worried about her. Now she was positively blooming. And 
she had walked into his office as if she owned the world. Funny, 
it wasn’t so long since she had wormed her way in tmder false 
pretences, hopmg against hope that he would give her a job. Now 
he was beginning to share Mr. Kahn’s concern lest they would not 
be able to keep her at any price. It was an open secret that Miles 
h^eacham, the editor of the New York Enterprise, was after her, 
aided and abetted by Bert Scruggs, and Miles Meacham usually 
got what he wanted. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “ and tell me what you’ve got on your mind. 
That series on lobbying is going over fine. But we’ve got to follow 
it up with another mock-out. What would you suggest?” 

“I sort of hoped that by the time we got through with the 
lobbyists the gentlemen who are their principal prey would have 
adjourned and I could have something that’s called a vacation.” 

“Congress doesn’t show the slightest sign of adjourning. The 
TarifE Bill will be just a limp rag by the time those guys get 
through with it. We’ve got to have something with more meat on 
it. And a vacation on top of a wedding trip is too much.” 

“ I’d know what to do witli a combination of the two,” Zoe said 
in the same extraordinary tone in which she had remarked that she 
could have used another day. “One swallow doesn’t make a 
summer, and one week-end in New York isn’t enough time for a 
honeymoon. I liked the sample well enough to want some more 
of the same.” 
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“ Well, I suppose you’ll be angling for long week-ends, anyway.” 

“ Yes. I was going to speak to you about that. I think we’ll have 
to spend the next one readjusting my apartment to male require- 
ments. Bob has simply moved in there, bag and baggage, and none 
of the bags or baggage are disposed of yet. I suppose he’s entitled 
to at least a cupboard and a chest Of drawers, and possibly a desk 
and a place to put pipes. I don’t know much about it, but I should 
think that would represent a reasonable minimum of space for a 
husband. Wouldn’t you?” 

“ I don’t know anything at all* about it. I’m a bachelor.” 

“ You unf ortunate manl' I’ve ofteU wondered why your outlook 
on life was so giuni. Now; I know all. Why didn’t you tell me that 
a little soQiier? Fd have set miy cap for you myself.” 

^‘Sht chahce.’ I 'fcouMai’t have competed either with the Navy or 
the Sen^ife, let alone aH the also-rans that you’ve had cluttering up 
this place ever sinc« you catiie here.” Then, as he noticed another 
kiracpISt^blfe' ej^resSion, Iflte a slight shadow, cross her face, he 
weiit’ on, " So* you’re staying in town this next week-end, and 
I 'suppose if there’s another sOalidal in the? Cabinet you’ll stop 
putting away Socks smd shirts long enough to go and chase it 
t^'for me. But the next Sunday you-tvaht tb be off again. Is that 
theidea?” ' ' ' ' 

- ‘"'Yes, Bob and I want to go ddWn to Hunter’s Green, near Berry- 
vJBte; Yoil 'Mow, the place that belcn^ to Veronique and Welby 
Hnniter. Bob aM I are very' fond ‘6f‘ them both., 'Andr besides, I 
tibhik it’s baiefy possible ! might get a feature story out of ' the 

fold Htn/ briefly, about Ae material Ronnie had given her. 
tie listened with ‘more attentioh than she had dared to hope for. 
Then he made *an unexpected stiggeslion. 

“ I haven’t a doubt that a lot of those old plantations in Vir- 
ginia could be played up — ^lots of ghosts and glamomr, big picture 
spreads; all that sort of stuff. Most of them have gardens, and now 
that the Garden Club in Virginia has started the ball rolling by 
opening up a few places to the public, there’s bound to be a demand 
for more information about them. Yes, I think you’ve got some- 
thing there, Zoe. But it isn’t down your alley. You do people 
better than places — ^the reason your travel stuff is so good is be- 
cause you pack it full of human interest. The scenery and the 
architecture are nothing but background. Why not get Bob to do 
a piece on Hunter’s Green and one or two other nearby estates? 
It would tie in weU with what he’s done already, and if we got a 
good reader response we could work up a series that would go on 
almost indefinitely. Talk it over with him while you’re sorting out 
those socks and shirts. If he likes the idea you could send him 
down here.” 

" I’m afraid I couldn’t ‘ send ’ him anywhere. But of course he'd 
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be tickled to death to come. Thanks a lot, Mr. Ruthven. I appres 
date the chance and so will he.” 

She rose quickly. William Ruthven could see that mentally she 
was already speeding on her way to Bob Morton’s side. 

“Sit down,” he said irritably. “What’s your hurry? I’m not 
half through talking to you yet. I’ve been waiting for a chance to 
talk to you again about that little syndicate of yours. Do you really 
care about keeping on with it?” 

“ Why, yes. That syndicate was my first baby, Mr. Ruthven. I 
wouldn’t abandon it for anything.” 

“ When you have a real baby I suppose I won’t be able to stop 
you from getting soft about it. But I don’t see why you should get 
so sentimental over an insignificant chain of hick papers.” 

“ I’ve got three times as many papers as when I started out. And 
they’re not all hick papers any more, either. I’ve got one in Mem- 
phis and one in Louisville and one in San Antonio and ” 

“ You don’t say 1 ” observed Mr. Ruthven sarcastically. “Romance 
has agreed with you in some ways, Zoe — ^you- don’t look so much 
like a plucked chicken any more. But I don’t think much of love’s 
effect on your mental powers — ^you’ll be telling me next that you 
write for the Washington Examiner. What I’m coming to is, you 
ought to do a good deal more with that syndicate or a good deal 
less.” 

“ Meaning exactly what?” 

“ Meaning that if yQ.u’11 give it up and write exclusively for us, 
the Examiner would do almost the same thing for you that the 
New York Times has done for Anne O’Hare McComaick. And we 
believe it would be reciprocal. We’ve told you something to that 
effect already. On the other hand, if you won’t give it up, then 
your work for the Examiner ought not to be aside from the syndi- 
cate, it ought to be part of it. You’ve never neglected one for the 
other yet, but you’vS'got to begin to concentrate more pretty soon. 
Have your own bureau, here in Washington, and a secretary, and 
maybe a research assistant, too. Or a partner. I don’t know. I 
haven’t worked out the details.” 

“You didn’t think of Bob as a possible partner, did you, Mr. 
Ruthven?” 

“ I told you I hadn't worked out the details. The Examiner would 
prefer the former plan, anyhow. But since you would go and get 
married ” 

“ Anne O’Hare McCormick is married, Mr. Ruthven.” 

“ Don’t argue with me. And don’t sit there all the morning doing 
nothing, either. Go out and get to work. And let me do some, too.” 

Zoe did do a good day's work, but she managed to be on Capitol 
Hill at lunch-time, and also to be back in Eye Street before Bob’s 
return from the Senate Ofl&ce Building. The plan of having Bob 
come to her apartment had worked out very well. Zoe did not want 
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to move again when she had just installed herself in such a pleasant 
way, and Sie stately high-ceilinged old rooms were so spacious that 
it would have been absurd to pretend they could not easily accom- 
modate an extra person, especially, as Bob pointed out, when the 
last thing that person wanted was an extra bed. Pearl Gray, whose 
avocation during leisure hours had long consisted of an avid read- 
ing of that old classic entitled “True Romance,” was enchanted 
to find herself actually within sight and hearing of one. Senator 
Morton, on the other hand, had been seeking an excuse for some 
time to move into less pretentious quarters, and Bob’s marriage gave 
him the pretext that he needed. Indeed, with a little help from 
Helen, he succeeded in persuading his wife that they could now 
get along comfortably and presentably, not only with one less bed- 
room and bath, but without a reception-room as well; having only 
Helen at home, they should be able to manage with a living-room 
and a s\m-room. Senator Morton did not try to dislodge his wife 
firom the Majestic, in which her affections were strongly centred, 
but they did shift from the south to the north side of the hotel, 
where a, small housekeeping suite had providentially just become 
vacant. The harassed statesman breathed a sigh of relief when the 
move had actually been made. 

“ I’m going to take the seventy-five dollars I save every month 
and put it right into paying back bills,” he told Bob confidentially. 
“Debts always worry me. You know that, son. And mine are 
piling up higher and higher all the time. I try to talk to your 
mother about it, but she doesn’t seem to understand. Well, I sup- 
pose: women' just naturally don’t think about these things.” 

“ Zoe does,” Bob said with pride. “ She has a budget and keeps 
inside it. She puts money into the savings bank, too. And helps 
educate all her younger brothers and sisters. Lord I I don’t see how 
she does it I She’s a wonder, that’s what she is.” 

“Yes, she’s a very capable girl. You’re fortunate. Bob, to have 
such a helpmeet. I hope you appreciate her.” 

“I’ll say I do.” 

“ When I said women don’t think so much about these things, I 
was referring more to the older generation. They weren’t taught to 
know the value of money the way girls who earn it themselves do 
nowadays. You know I wasn’t casting any reflection on your 
mother, Bob. She’s a very fine woman, and she’s capable in her own 
way, too. Now, she can handle a committee meeting better than I 
can. But when it comes to a budget, that’s different. So those debts 
do worry me. And I find our credit isn’t what it once was. Besides, 
I didn’t like the looks of that crash on the fifth. You were pretty 
busy about other things just then, Bob, so maybe you didn’t pay 
much attention to the stock market reports. There was a long drop 
and then a sharp rise — " 

“ But there was a rise- 
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“ Yes. But not a normal drop or a normal rally. Nearly two and 
a half million shares -were dealt in and the ticker was forty minutes 
behind.” 

Bob gave a low whistle. “That is going some. But then you 
haven’t got an awful lot of securities, anyway. Dad.” 

“ No. So I worry all the more about the few I have got. I keep 
telling myself that as long as the Mortonville Bank stays solvent 
I’ll be all right. And, of course, it will. But I can’t afford to take 
any kind of a loss just now. And conditions don’t look as good to 
me generally as they did in the last administration.” 

It would have taken a good deal more than a reference to a 
stock market crash to upset Bob in those days. He did mean to 
mention the matter to Zoe and ask her whether she had noticed 
the reports which had escaped his preoccupied attention; if she had, 
he intended to tease her a little, telling her that it was just as he 
suspected, her mind had really not been on* marriage at all. But 
when he reached home that night h6 found Zoe bursting with the 
news of her conversation with Mr. Ruthven, and became absorbed 
in the subject so quickly himself that he forgot all about his talk 
with his father. It was not until the following Sunday, which, 
according to Zoe's careful plan, they spent in completing the re- 
organization of their apartment, that it was rudely brought back 
to his memory. 

“ Good gosh!” he exclaimed, jumping up from the depths of the 
lounge chair where he had finally settled down to smoke and read 
while he “took a snifter” to restore himself after his strenuous 
efforts. “Have you read the New York Times today, Zoe?” 

“ No, not yet,” she called to him from the kitchen. In the absence 
of Pearl Gray, who had the afternoon off on Sunday, she was pre- 
paring an evening “ snack ” which they could eat together in front 
of the living-room fire, according to a custom she loved. “Don’t 
try to shout. I’ll be along in a minute.” 

“Well, put down whatever it is you’re fixing and come here. 
I’ve found something that sounds as if it really might be serious.” 

She wrapped a damp cloth over the cplander containing the ‘ 
crisp lettuce she had been washing and replaced it carefully in the 
small electric refrigerator. Then she dried her hands and rubbed 
them with lotion. But she did not take off her fresh apron. She 
came back into the living-room still wearing it and sat down on the 
arm of Bob’s chair. He put his arm around her and swung her into 
his lap. 

" This is the first thing I happened to pick up,” he said. “ The 
Washington papers are all buried somewhere at the bottom of the 
pile. Did they all carry this item, too?” 

“ Well, give me a chance to see what it is you’re talking about 
and I’ll tell you.” 

I 
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"I’m not trying to stop you from seeing. I’m only trying to 
make you comfortable while you read. You’ll need a little support. 
Look at that banner line.’’ 

“‘STOCKS DRIVEN DOWN 
AS WAVE OF SELLING 
ENGULFS MARKET”’ 

she read aloud, and went on, her practised eye sweeping down the 
text swiftly. 

“‘Losses of 5 to 20 Points in 
Heavy Trading Put Level at 
Lowest in Present Trend 

“ ‘ Reactionary forces took control of the stock market yesterday 
and, .with a devastating sweep, reduced the value of listed securities 
to the lowest levels ^reached in the current decline. In the two 
hours to which trading was limited on the New York Exchange, 
active issues passed through one of the widest breaks in his- 
tory. . . .’ 

“Well, that doesn’t sound so good, does it? I’m sorry for all 
those ‘ little speculators ’ who are ‘ bowled over by the hundreds.’ 
But this won’t hurt us, Bob. We’ve both got decent salaries and 
we won’t lose them, whatever happens to the stock market. What 
makes you so worried?” 

“I’m worried about Dad, Zoe. He spoke to me about the first 
crash, the one on the fifth. He was terribly troubled over that. I’m 
afraid he’ll be more troubled stiU over this. I’m going to telephone 
him, if you don’t mind” 

“ Why don’t you ask him to come and have supper with us, if he 
isn’t doing anything spetial? Your mother and Helen, too, of 
course.” . 

“But gosh, Zoe, that would make an awful lot of work for youl 
Hadn’t we better go up to the Majestic, after we’ve had our own 
supper, instead? Except that we wouldn’t have our evening alone. 
And that’s what I really want.” 

“ You know I don’t mind the work. And if they come to supper, 
perhaps they’ll leave early too. Then we’d still have part of the 
evening left to ourselves. If your father’s been indoors all day, 
worrying, it’ll do him good to get out.” 

The response to Bob’s telephone call was almost pathetically 
eager. Senator Morion answered himself, and admitted that he 
had spent a pretty dreary day, that he was greatly concerned. It 
was kind of Zoe to take so much trouble. If it really wouldn’t put 
her out, they would be right along. A bite was all they needed. 
They had had a big dinner 

A bite was, indeed, all that he himself could be persuaded to eat. 
But Mrs. Morton made a hearty meal, and Helen revealed her 
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characteristic appreciation of Zoe’s highly successful efiEorts. It was 
their first visit to the apartment since the return of the bridal pair, 
and Helen insisted that it was an imposition to intrude on meir 
blissful solitude. But Senator Morton’s relief at being with Bob 
swallowed up all his scruples concerning intrusion. He glanced 
about as if seeking some place where they could withdraw to talk 
as man to man; and when Zoe saw the glance she suggested that 
they should stay on in the dining-room to smoke after supper “ in 
the selfish way Englishmen do.” Senator Morton looked at her 
with eyes full of gratitude, and spoke about her to Bob after he 
and his father were alone. 

"I’ve always known Zoe was a capable girl, Bob. Why, she 
didn’t make any work at all out of that fine supper for five! But I 
didn’t realize she was so thoughtful and kmdhearted. Sometimes 
you get the idea from her pieces ” 

" Yes, I know. But she is kindhearted. She’s tops in every way.” 

"You and she don’t have to worry about money, do you? That 
is, you can get along somehow.” 

" We can get along dam well. Zoe has a good salary now. Better 
than mine by a long shot.” 

” Bob gave a rueful grin, and his father nodded, gravely, grasping 
that it was gaUing to Bob to have Zoe the larger wage-earner of 
the two. " But I’m making more on my feature stories than I did 
at first. And we think that maybe now something else is opening 
up, something that we can do together. I’ll be able to tell you in a 
few weeks, hmw tell me what’s eating you.” 

It appeared that a good deal was “eating” Senator Morton. 
General Electric and General Motors had both taken bad drops. 
Even "Tel. and Tel.” was unstable. He could not imagine what 
thin^ were coming to. They looked serious. 

“They’ll probably look better in the morning. Dad. I don’t 
believe this is anything but a flurry. I’ll snoop around a bit to- 
morrow and, of course, Zoe will, too. I bet we’ll have good news for 
you. And, after aU, what does it matter if you’ve dropped a few 
htmdred? You can always get them back again.” 

“That’s just it, Bob. I don’t know whether I can or not. And 
every hundred counts. Every dollar counts. There isn’t a trades- 
man in town who isn’t hounding me,” 

“ Why don’t you cash and carry? That’s what we do.” 

Bob spoke as if he had been doing it for five years instead of 
five days. His father looked at him with a wintry smile. 

" Well, it’s a fine way to start out. As I said before, you’ve got a 
good wife.” 

" I’ll say I have.” 

He really thought there was solid ground for the cheery way in 
which he had spoken to his father. But neither his “ snooping ” 
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nor Zoe’s revealed anything in the least reassuring. Calm state- 
ments were beginning to come from high sources. “ Officials hold 
that decline in stocks will not disturb business materially,” they 
all read. But just who the officials were who remained so unper- 
turbed in the face of the next two days’ wild financial confusion, it 
was hard to find out. Everyone whom Bob and Zoe saw personally 
was candidly concerned, and this dismay reflected the apprehension 
which was said to be creeping over stockholders generally, even 
those who still had substantial profits to their credit. Rich men like 
Senator Hyde were looking pretematurally grave when they rose 
to speak in the Chamber; rich women like Mrs. Burgess were 
lamenting their losses when they went to receptions. Zoe based a 
satirical sketch on the lament she heard from this prominent 
matron, who had cancelled her subscription to Mrs. Townsend’s 
morning musicales because she could not now see her way clear 
to buying a new mink coat. But when Zoe drifted in to see Brenda 
Bryant for a moment, after she herself was through for the day, 
she found Brenda in the dumps. 

“ It’s all very well for you to write a funny piece about a mink 
coat,” the society editor said, in a tone which betrayed the fact that 
she herself had not been amused by it. “ But if this keeps on, those 
dam dowagers will do a lot more than cancel subscriptions to con- 
certs. They’ll start clamping down on luncheons and dinners, and 
presently I won’t have a thing to write about. Then the word will 
go around that Mr. Kahn thinks too much space is being given to 
society, anyway, and that we ought to get along with a smaller 
staff. After that the only question will be who’s going to be 
let out slow and easy and who’s going to be let out hard and 
quick.” 

“There’ll also be the question of who’s going to stay. I think 
you can stick, if you put your mind to it. Besides, it’s too early to 
start talking about cancelled parties yet. You know those dowagers 
of yours will give everything else up first. They’ll scrimp on coal, 
and underpay or overwork their servants, and make the poor old 
rattling Rolls Royce go another year, and forget to send allowance 
money to their children who are off at college. But they’ll still have 
dinners in honour of any celebrity or near celebrity they can snag, 
on purpose so that you can write about them and thus call their 
existence to the laggard attention of other dowagers who are giving 
similar diimers.” 


“ Zoe, it sends cold shivers down my back to hear you talk about 
their starting to scrimp in any way. That would just be the begin- 
ning: of the end. Let’s eet out of here. I’m eoine home to get a 


mng 01 
drink.” 


“ Come on up to Eye Street and have a drink with me.” 

“And barge into Bob in his present loony state? You’re bad 
enough, Zoe, but he is simply the limit. No, thanks. Give me a 
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raincheck and let me know when that husband of yours begins to 
come back to earth again. See you in the morning.” 

Zoe laughed and went out alone. She was hospitable by nature. 
Nevertheless, she was glad that Brenda had declined her invitation. 
She enjoyed the walk up the Avenue and across Lafayette Square; 
the exercise was refreshing instead of tiring now that she felt so 
much stronger, and as she approached the fine old house in which 
her apartment was located, she quickened her pace to keep up with 
her quickened heart beats. She had always loved going back to 
whatever little cubbyhole she could call home after her day's work 
was over, even when this was mean and small and shabby, and 
she had her own supper to get and her own house<leaning and 
laundry work still to do. Now Pearl Gray would have the lamps 
lighted and the fire burning in the living-room, and the dining- 
room table would be daintily laid for two and the excellent dinner 
well under way, awaiting only the arrival of Bob and herself before 
the finishing touches were given to it while they had their cock- 
tails. Bob would be .listening for the sound of .her footsteps on the 
stairs, for his hours were shorter than hers and he got home first; 
Jie would be waiting to open the door for her and gather her into 
his arms. He would have had his shower already, but he would 
sit in the bedroom and smoke while she had hers, shouting to her 
through the open door above the sound of the rushing water; and 
then he would watch her getting into fresh clothes and doing her 
hair, interrupting her every now and then, and all the time intensi- 
fying her feeling of precious intimacy and sheltered happiness. 
Then they would linger over their cocktails and their dinner, tell- 
ing each other all the important things that had happened during 
the day while they were parted from each other, and discussing 
their future plans, both those which Mr. Ruthven had put into 
their minds and those which they kept thinking up of their own 
accord. And finally they would go to bed, so eager for the full 
expression and experience of each other’s love, that when they fell 
asleep they would still be locked in each other’s arms, and when 
they waked again they would be still enraptured, still embraced 

“ I’ve got everything,” Zoe murmured to herself, speeding across 
the last block with her eyes lifted to her own lighted windows. 
" Everything I hoped for and waited for and worked for. And then 
Bob besides; It’s almost too much. If I’d always had it, none of it 
would have so much meaning. I’m glad now that I was a poor 
little hungry lonely alleycat, mad at everybody, prowling around 
by myself and snarling at my enemies. I know the Terence 
between that and being safe and sheltered and loved and so happy 
that it hurts.” 

Again she quickened her pace, but still it was not taking her fast 
enough towards home. The lighted windows of her living room, 
which ran all the way across the second story of the house, gave 
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the final impetus to her speed. She took the stairs two at a time. 
Then, instinctively, she waited a minute for Bob to open the door. 
Nothing happened. Instead of using her latchkey, she rang twice, 
impatiently. She wanted to summon Pearl Gray at once. 

“ Isn’t Mr. Morton home I” she asked breathlessly. 

“ No, mam. He ain’t come in yet.” 

“ Hasn’t he telephoned to say what’s delayed him?” 

“ No, mam. The foam ain’t rang for two hours or mo’. I’ve writ 
down all de messages dat done come in before dat, jes’ lak’ you 
done tol’ me. Dey’s layin’ on yo’ desk, aloneside oh yo’ mail.” 

Pearl Gray retreated, with an unmistakable air of injury. She 
was good-natured in the face of early breakfasts, late dinners, un- 
expected company, heavy cleaning, and multitudinous pressing; 
but it hurt her pride when her reliability was questioned, even by 
implication. Zoe did not stop to placate Pearl. She rushed to the 
telephone herself. Then, wisely, she stopped. She must not begin, 
ten days after her marriage, to check on her husband’s activities, to 
hound him if he were detained or give him the idea that she was 
annoyed if he were not waiting to welcome her. He had promised 
her complete freedom of movement and he was keeping his promise 
scrupulously. She knew that if she herself did not get m until 
three o’clock in the morning he would not ask her where she had 
been or why she had gone there. He would wait until she volun- 
teered the information. It was ridiculous of her to be so anxious 
and so possessive. But it only one more sign of the way his love 
had permeated to every fibre of her being. 

Zoe turned, with her hand already on the receiver, and went 
over to her desk. Pearl Gray had stated simple facts. The telephone 
messages and the mail lay sido by side in two neat piles. There 
were a latge number of invitations, a few bUls, various notices of 
bargain sales and several begging letters. At the bottom of the 
letter pile was a thick envelope with a Berryville postmark. Zoe 
fiiung her hat down on the sofa, lighted a cigarette, and seated her- 
self in the big lounge chair before opening the envelope to see what 
Veronique had to say. 

“Dear Zoe”, (she read), 

“Of course we are thrilled to learn that you and Bob can 
come down on the a6th and that there is a possibility 'you may be 
able to stay on into the next week. You know you’ll be more than 
welcome for as long a time as you can make it. 

“I think though that before you come I ought to tell you we 
have a paying guest just now and who it is. I was terribly surprised 
to get a letter from Isabel Windsor a few weeks ago, saying she was 
rather at loose ends, and asking if she could come down here for a 
little while. It seems she got back from Europe earlier than she’d 
expected, after a disappointing summer. She said Helen left her 
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to join you, because she had a sort of nervous breakdown and found 
she had to keep very quiet, and you could give Helen so much 
better a time than she could. After that she didn’t have any com- 
panionship at all. The only villa she could get at Deauville was 
very ‘ primitive ’ according to her, and it rained most of the time, 
the way it’s apt to in Normandy. She was so lonely and uncomfort- 
able there that finally she decided to come home, and then she had 
a horrid stormy crossing on a ship where all the other passengers 
were very common people and she couldn’t get any decent accom- 
modation. There were no private parlours, and Sarah was 
separated from her by two dedks and there was only a shower in 
her bathroom. She meant to go straight back to Washington, but 
her house was still dismantled and half the servants still away on 
their vacations and the heat most unseasonable. (Have you minded 
it? You haven’t said.) She remembered that when she was here 
last spring I talked, tentatively, about taking in paying guests 
sometime, and she wondered if I wouldn’t let her have half the 
house to herself until the first of November. Welby thought we 
ought to invite her to come in the usual way, but I told him tiaat 
was absurd, when Isabel had more money than she knew what 
to do with and would have to spend money to stay somewhere 
and we mi^ht as well have it as anyone else. It isn’t as if I would 
have ever invited her of my own accord to make an extended 
visit because I’ve always thought that a little of Isabel went a long 
way. Well, anyhow, I wrote back setting a price that Welby said 
I ought to be ashamed of. But I wasn’t and she came. She has the 
whole west wing to herself, and she doesn’t bother us much during 
the daytime, but usually she sends us word by Sarah that she’d like 
to dine with us because the evenings seem so long and lonely. I 
felt sort of sorry for her, in a way, the first time she sent me a 
touching little message, because the evenings seemed that way to 
me too when I first came here. So I said all right and now she 
monopolizes most of our time from seven o’clock onwards. I’m 
terribly sorry we can’t have the house to ourselves the way we did 
when you came down the last time, but I know you’ll understand 
and make the best of it 

“Candace is here, too, which makes conditions even more 
crowded. I think she’s decided Vittorio Fopiano is her best bet 
after all and that matters are coming to a climax between her and 
the noble Roman. It has its amusing side, as far as I’m concerned, 
for two reasons. First because she used to poke so much fun at my 
title, and now she’s hectically grabbing at one herself. And second 
because she raised such an awful row when she found I was ‘ revert- 
ing ’ to my own religion, and now she goes and has long serious 
talks with Father Flynn about marriages between Catholics and 
non-Catholics and even about the most painless methods of ‘ con- 
version.’ Well, you may get more of a story here than you were 



expecting, but keep everything I've told you under your hat and 
spring your scoop when the time comes, according to your well- 
known habit. Vm sure there's been an application for a licence, 
because Mr. Merrill, the County Clerk, came to see me this morn- 
ing about something else, and when he was leaving he said, evi- 
dently supposing I knew all about the matter, ‘ I hope Miss Candace 
didn’t take it amiss because I asked her to shove up her age a little. 
The date of her birth as she gave it to me was six years after her 
father died, and we all thought the world of her mother around 
her, and there never was a breath against her reputation.' 

“ Well, with this tidbit Til cruise along and feed Bennie, who's 
been howling for the last half-hour in his crib. He's suddenly com- 
menced to creep and is all over the place unless I pen him in. So 
I've had to give up the cradle, which I hated to do because it was so 
pretty and so handy to haul around. 

'' welby sends his best to you and Bob and so do 1. I'll be seeing 
you. 

As ever, 

“ Ronnie." 

Zoe laid down the letter with mingled feelings of amusement, 
eagerness and disappointment. She enjoyed Ronnie's story about 
the conscientious County Clerk, and her news sense was stimulated 
by the hint of Candace Hunter’s matrimonial intentions; she won- 
dered if a word concerning them would not prove cheering to poor 
Brenda Bryant, and whether she ought not to call up Brenda and 
tell her that she had wind of something that might liven up the 
Sunday society section. But it was certainly a blow to learn that 
Isabel Windsor, of all persons, was installed at Hunter's Green. She 
tried to tell herself that she ought to be grateful to Isabel, who had 
unconsciously and involuntarily been her benefactress. If it had 
not been for Isabel she would have stayed on in Europe, wandering 
restlessly around and trying to decide what to do about Giles; she 
would not have had a home and husband and everything which 
suddenly meant mop to her than all the excitement in the world. 
But the fact remained that, however advantageous the results, 
Isabel had treated her with cat-like cruelty, just as Isabel had care- 
lessly and callously ruined Giles' career and then declined to stand 
by him in his hour of trial. She was essentially a callous and cruel 
woman, and her far-famed charm stopped with her lovely smile 
and her exquisite skin; there was no inner beauty to redeem and 
illumine her. Zoe had known all kinds of women, and some of 
them had been pretty bad. But at the moment there was not one 
she could think of whom she had ever despised as thoroughly as 
she did Isabel Windsor. 

She was tempted to call off the week-end visit. But this would 
have meant losing her chance at the new scoop and confessing to 
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Bob that she could not bring herself to sit down at the table with 
the woman who was indirectly responsible for their marriage. 
There would have been no sense in subterfuge, even if she could 
have conscientiously resorted to it, for Bob was a “ wizard ” about 
guessing everything that lay at the back of her mind. Somehow 
she must make the best of a bad situation. Of course, there was 
nothing new about that. But she had begun to feel, since she 
married Bob, that there would be no more bad situations, that 
everything was settled and beatified; which was just one more sign 
of what an infatuated fool she was. 

She rose from the lounge chair, impatiently stifling a sigh. She 
must go and get her bath and pretend she did not miss Bob’s jolly- 
ing while she took it. She had also better make sure that Pearl 
Gray had everything held back for dinner, so that Bob would not 
get dried-up meat and soggy vegetables when he finally did arrive. 
She started for the kitchen, but when she was halfway down the 
corridor the telephone rang. She knocked over the bedside table in 
her haste to answer it. 

Zoe — ^have you been worried?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing to worry about. That is, nothing much. 
I’m all right. Thanks for not calling me, just the same.” 

“ I started to, but I figured out you’d call yourself when you got 
ready.” 

“ Good for you. I’m sorry I can’t get home to dinner. Go ahead ‘ 
and have yours without me.” 

“Dinner will keep. We’ve got steak. A big fat juicy one. It 
doesn’t need to be put on until you get here. I don’t mind waiting.” 

“ I’d honestly rather you didn’t. It may be pretty late before I 
can leave the office.” 

“Could I help if I came down there? I could bring a cold 
supper with me and I could hang around.” 

“ No, I’d rather you didn’t do that, either. Dad doesn’t want any- 
one around. And that means I don’t. I’ve got to think of him first. 
Have your dinner, Zoe, and go to bed, like a good girl. I’ll be there 
as soon as I can. So long.” 

Zoe put down the receiver, set the telephone table right side up 
again, and went on towards the kitchen, struggling to suppress her 
hurt feelings. Bob had left her uninformed for hours, and now 
that he had finally called her up she was still uninformed. All she 
knew was that his father did not want anyone around and that Bob 
had to think of his father first. When they had been married just 
ten days. He told her to go along to bed, like a good girl. He was 
like all other men, after all. He thought a girl should not share' a 
man’s problems and a man’s secrets, he thought the best place for 
her was in bed. He would probably not tell her anything even when 
he did get home. He would simply make love to her and expect 
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her to respond. She would have to teach him that he must not 
expect her to be so responsive i£ he behaved like that. 

Even while she was saying all this to herself she knew that her 
attitude was as unreasonable as it was futile. Something serious 
must be the matter, and if Bob had not told her what it was, over 
the telephone, there was some good reason for this. Of course he 
would tell her about it when he did get home, or if he did not it 
would be because there was something affecting his father which 
he could not tell, even in talking to her, without betraying a con- 
fidence. He would take it for granted that she would understand 
this and show her sympathy by solacing him as well as she could. 
All Bob’s ideas were firmly fixed. She would never get anywhere 
by either cajolery or withdrawal. He had made that abundantly 
clear to her already, and since she had already betrayed the fact 
that she gloried in his forcefulness, any tardy attempt at self-asser- 
tion would be unsuccessful. 

She told Pearl Gray that she would like a tray in bed after she 
had taken her bath; and when she had eaten her supper, without 
appetite or enthusiasm, she tried to read "Roper’s Row.” But it 
failed to hold her interest and, after an hour or so, she turned out 
the light and lay down, intending to listen for Bob and then re- 
verse the usual order of things by opening the door for him. But 
she was very sleepy, and finally she ceased to struggle against her 
drowsiness. She had no idea how long she had slept when she 
waked again and realized that Bob was there beside her. He must 
have crept in very quietly, taking infinite pains not to disturb her, 
and her coinscience smote her afresh at the memory of her injustice 
in believing that he would lack consideration of her. 

“ Bob,” she said softly, “ Are you awake?” 

“ Halfway. But I’m trying to go to sleep.” 

“ Please tell me what happened.” 

“ Not now. I’m too dog-tired. I will in the morning. Or to- 
morrow evening if there isn’t time in the morning. Go to sleep 
yourself, Zoe.” 

He did not start making love to her as she had expected he 
would, and she knew this meant that he did not want to, that he 
did not even think of it. Zoe, having accepted his viewpoint that it 
was his prerogative to do so whenever he chose, was greatly mysti- 
fied and a little piqued at his disregard; but presently her conscious- 
ness that the underlying reasqns for it must be very grave indeed 
overcame her puzzled resentment. She did not question him again, 
but she cuddled close to him, believing, and rightly, that he would 
derive comfort from her nearness. Then she went quietly to sleep 
again. When she waked the next morning he had gone. He had 
not even left a letter behind. 

She went through her next day’s work mechanically, and when 
evening released her from it, she undertook the walk in which she 
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had come to delight without alacrity or anticipation. She saw that 
the living-room was lighted when, irom force of habit, she looked 
up at it; but the door did not swing open at her approach, and she 
let herself in, this time, with her own latchkey, determined that 
Pearl Gray should not again be a wimess to her anxiety. To her 
surprise she saw that Bob was already in the living-room, standing 
in front of the fire with his back to the door. He did not turn 
around when she entered and, for a moment, injured pride choked 
her again. Then she went over to him and put her hand gently on 
his arm. 

“Dearest,” she said softly. “Do tell me what’s the matter. I 
know you’ll feel better when the trouble isn’t bottled up inside of 
you any more. And maybe I could help. Did the new market 
slump yesterday affect your father worse than the others?” 

“ Yes. He’s about cleaned out.” 

“ But, Bpb, he has his salary. His senatorial salary and his salary 
as the president of the bank at Mortonville. They don’t represent 
riches but they do represent a competence.” 

“ They would if they were clear. But almost every cent of those 
two salaries has to be paid out in interest. On notes he’s been sign- 
ing for the last twenty years. Before that too, I reckon. I thought I 
knew everything about his obligations. But a lot of them date back 
further than I can remember. He must have had debts when he 
was married, he must have kept adding to them right along. He’s 
cowered tmder them for years and years. Now they’ve crushed him. 
The reason I was thankful you didn’t call me up last night was be- 
cause I’d finally got him to sleep on the couch m his private office. 
I’d given him something. I don’t believe he’d slept more than an 
hour on end since the first crash over two weeks ago. If the tele- 
phone had rung it would have waked him up. And he was so 
jumpy, anyway, that if he’d been suddenly startled I never could 
have got him off to sleep again. He’d been crying like a baby, too.” 

Zoe did not instantly answer. The privations which she had 
managed to overcome and the prudence with which she had always 
handled her own hard-earned money alike made her contemptuous 
of the improvidence of a man who could not manage to live and 
save within the limits of a secure and substantial income. But, 
after all, this was not a question of her father-in-law’s disastrous 
weakness and mismanagement; it was a question of her husband’s 
deep distress and her ovra responsibility as his helpmeet. She could 
not understand how any money matter, however serious, could 
render him quite so desperate. But that was also beyond the point. 
She pressed his arm more tenderly. 

“ If it’s as bad as all that we must do everything we can. You 
must turn over your secretarial salary to your father until he gets 
straightened out, and just keep the money from your pieces for 
your personal incidentals. We can live on what I earn.” 
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‘‘ I was afraid you'd say that.” 

Afraid r 

Yes. You ought to know me well enough by this time to realize 
I'd rather die than live on money you earn. As if it weren't bad 
enough, anyway, to know how little I amount to, compared to you, 
without having you oiSEer to support me I I can do something. At 
least, I'm not a helpless cripple like Welby Hunter.” 

Somehow she bit back the angry answer that rushed to her lips. 

You wouldn't talk like this or reason like this if you weren't all 
worn out,” she said, still soothingly. “ I'm not offering to support 
you. I know you've supported yourself ever since you were a boy. 
I suspect you've saved enough^ out of what you've earned to help 
the family, too. Helen told me you always managed to supply the 
pocket-money for both of you. And I haven't forgotten that two 
hundred you sent her while she was abroad. I don't want to ask 
prying questions, I'm not going to. But I suppose that two hundred 
was just a sample. All I'm ofiEering to do is to release what you're 
earning so you can help your family still more. If you'd prefer it, 
we'll live on what you're earning, and I'll turn over my salary to 
your father. We don't need to do things on our present scale. We 
can let Pearl Gray go and find a one-room apartment with a 
kitchenette. I can do my own housework and hold down my job, 
too. I've done it before.” 

Yes, and that's just whf you're not going to do it again ! You've 
scrimped and saved and slaved for years to get where you are now. 
You shan't throw it all over just because you were short-sighted 
enough to marry ^le. Godl What a fool I was to let you in for 
this! You'd have been all right if I'd had the sense to let you 
alone!” 

*'But, Bob, I'm glad I married you. I — ^it's hard to put into 
words'. But you must know I love you ever so much more now than 
I did when you let me alone. You've seen that I do because I can't 
help showing it. And I — ^I missed you terribly last night. I think 
I was meant to be married to someone exactly like you, a man who 
wouldn't let me ride over him rough-shod the way I've done over 
most people I've known. Someone with a mind and a code of his 
own that I could respect. Someone whose will was stronger than 
mine. Someone who even frightened me at first. I've boasted so 
often that no one could frighten me ” 

I'm ashamed of having frightened you. I'm ashamed of having 
made you do anything you didn’t want to. I've probably let you 
in for a hellish mess. I promised you beforehand you wouldn’t have 
a baby. Well, I never even thought about that again until yester- 
day, when Dad began to show me how much rack and ruin we were 
in for, and I realized what it would mean if we were caught with a 
kid to take care of too.” 

“ That's something else I've been meaning to say to you. Bob. I 
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hope I will have a baby. If I don’t have one right away, please don’t 
say it was good luck. Please don’t start thinking about that or doing 
anything about it now. Td be awfully proud and awfully happy to 
have a child that was yours. It would mean a lot to me to think 
you were its father. Please believe me. We could manage somehow. 
I wouldn’t lose my job even if I did have a baby. Editors are 
awfully decent about things like that. Some papers give their girl 
reporters six weeks off, with pay, when their children are born. I’m 
sure the Examiner would do that much for me at least. And I could 
take care of a child all right. If everyone in the family works we 
can straighten out this tangle in no time. Why, even your mother 
can get a job. Lots of women her age get good jobs nowadays. And 
Helen could be the best little wage-earner you ever saw in your life. 
I heard just yesterday about a vacancy in the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment unit. Bert’s bootlegger told me about it. It would suit Helen 
toaT.” 

“Helen I Helen could be the best little wage-earner on earth!” 
Bob echoed the words angrily, shaking himself free from Zoe’s 
clinging arm. As he faced her at last she saw that there was un- 
masked horror in his expression, “ We don’t know where Helen is. 
She’s disappeared. I didn’t dare tell you yesterday, because I knew 
you’d rush ofiE to your paper with another of those famous scoops 
of yours, even if you blackened our name for ever in the process I 
You wouldn’t have cared that Helen was my sister, just so long as 
you hit the headlines! Look what you did to the Harrises! They’re 
done for. All on account of your precious story! I couldn’t risk 
having you write a story about Helen! But none of us know where 
she is or how to find her and bring her home again.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


“ I ]siustn’t let hiifi see how he’s hurt me. I mustn’t think o£ my- 
self. I must only think about him.” Zoe said the words, over and 
over again, to herself iji the dreadful moment of silence which fol- 
lowed Bob’s outburst. “He isn’t himself. He’s frantic with fear 
about Helen. He adores her and now he thinks something terrible 
has happened to her. I’ve got to comfort him and find her. And I 
was right. It wasn’t just money. It was something much worse all 
the time.” 

The unspoken words steadied Zoe’s nerves and cleared her head 
and calmed her heart. When she- did speak again her voice was 
imder complete control. She did not try to put her hand back on 
Bob’s arm. She stood perfectly still. 

“ I’m sorry you distrusted me so, and that you feel I’ve given you 
cause to. Perhaps I could have helped, right away, if you’d told me. 
Anyway, I hope I can help now. I want to get in touch with some 
people I know. They’re not on the paper and there won’t be any 
leak. I swear to you that’s true.” 

“ If jou’re tallang about the police, I’ve been in toudi with them 
myself for twenty-four hours sdready, and through them with all 
‘the hospitals.” 

“I am talking partly about the police, but my approach would 
be different from yours; If you’ve actually been to headquarters I 
hope you were pretty guarded in what you said and where you said 
it. The place is always full of reporters, and the ones that are there 
wouldn’t have the same reason I would for trying to keep things 
quiet. Sometimes a newspaper girl can keep things out of the paper. 
Bob, instead of getting them in. That’s what I’m going to do if I 
can and if it’s what you want me to do most. You’ve got to decide 
whether you primarily want this hushed up or whether you 
primarily want to find her. In the latter case there’s the radio. In 
the former remember I’m certainly not ready to broadcast it yet. 
The headlines are all about the crash just now. That’ll tend to 
shove everything else aside.” 

“ It won’t shove it aside for long. And I don’t see yet that you 
can handle this one bit better than I have.” 

“ All right. That’s settled. And perhaps I can’t do it any better 
than you. But I might do it differently. What cities besides Wash- 
ington are you in touch with?” 

“ I’m not in touch with any other. There’s no reason why I should 
be. She’s right here in Washington somewhere. She didn’t have any 
money to get out of it. Her clothes are all hanging in her wardrobe. 
Her bureau drawers are in order. Her baggage is in the basement.” 
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"None of that proves anything. She might have got money 
somewhere, and she might have bought an overnight case and 
enough clothes to fill it.” 

“ She’d have taken her own clothes and her own baggage if she’d 
have wanted to go away. But she didn’t. She’d have told me if she 
had. She’s always told me everything. She’d *have asked me for 
money, too. I’ve always given her that. But nothing could have 
induced her to leave Dad at a time like this. She cares just as 
much for him as I do. 'She wouldn’t have added to his misery.” 

“ She may have thought that in the long run she’d lighten his 
burdens if he didn’t have to support her. And if she had some 
reason for secrecy, she wouldn’t have turned to you because you 
might have stopped her.” 

“ But why should she have any reason for secrecy? You’re crazy, 
Zoe!” 

" It hasn’t occurred to you that she might elope?” 

“Elopel” 

“ Yes, I think she may have run away to marry Alfredo. I think 
she may have felt she simply couldn’t wait any longer. She saw that 
none of us was helping her, that none of us was even trying, so 
perhaps she finally took matters into her own hands.” 

“ She’s not that kind of a girl. And Alfredo’s not that kind of a 
feUow either, even if he is a Mexican. He’s always, l^^ed over 
backwards to do everything the most correct way.”. 

“ Yes, and where did it get him? Nowhere at all. You say ‘ even 
if he is a Mexican ’ now when you speak of him, and you never 
treated him like a civilized human being, let alone like a gentle- 
man of the old school making an honourable proposal of marriage. 
You don’t give him credit for any instinctive good principles or 
any standards of cultured conduct. You’ve been terribly unjust to 
him, and you must have hurt his feelings beyond words. Mexicans 
are about twice as sensitive as we are, and about twice as scrupulous 
when it comes to a question of how a girl like Helen ought to be 
treated. If anything could make him kick over the traces, the way 
you’ve all acted would have done it, especially the way your parents 
acted towards his parents. But personally I don’t believe he’s 
kicked over any traces. I don’t believe he put Helen up to this or so 
much as knew she was going to do it. I think she’s acted on her 
own initiative.” 

“ I tell you she isn’t that kind of a girl. I should think you’d 
have been smart enough to figure that out for yourself.” 

“Bob, I reckon nearly all girls are ‘that kind’ when they’re 
terribly in love, and give up hope of having things come right of 
themselves. Helen’s been sweet and patient. She’s appealed to us 
all, in her own gentle quiet way, and we’ve all let her down. She 
thought you’d cut off your right hand to make her happy and she 
thought there wasn’t anything on earth I couldn’t accomplish. So 
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now she’s seen her mistake, she’s taken things into her own hands, 
as I said.” 

“ I£ she was running away to get married, why didn’t she leave 
a note saying so?” 

" Because she didn’t feel sure that you mightn’t stop her, even at 
the last moment. She doesn’t trust any of you as far as Alfredo’s 
concerned, any more than you trust me as far as a story’s con- 
cerned. And she’s had even more reason. You know I did keep the 
scandal about Isabel Windsor out of the papers. But Helen didn’t 
have any basis for confidence whatsoever.” 

Bob did not answer, but his silence was at least better than an 
angry retort. Zoe took courage from it. 

“ I’m not4)retending I’m not worried, too. Bob, but I don’t t h ink 
things are as bad as you believe. I think you’ll get a wire from her 
within twenty-four hours that’ll clear everything up. Now I’m 
going to get you a drink, and then I’m going to do some telephon- 
ing unless you stop me bodily.” 

He did not stop her bodily. But neither did he appear to derive 
any comfort from anything she did or tried to do and she herself 
was obliged to admit that all her efforts were futile. But the 
message which she had foretold came in within the period which 
she had pfedicted. He listened incredulously while she read it back 
from the telephone operator who gave it to her over the wire. 
“ AxFRKDO and 1 WEItE MAHIOED HERE IN SaN AnTONIO THIS EVENING. 
Sorry i had to wtorry you. Blissfully happy. Love to you all. 
Letter follows.” 

The next two days were very hard to get through. Bob was suf- 
fering from the reaction to strain and shock and could not pull 
himself together. Zoe knew he was sorry he had been unfair to her, 
but at the same time she felt he was avoiding her, that he did not 
want to talk to her about anything or even to have her around just 
yet; it was an effort for her to go on as usual. When Saturday came. 
Bob wras most reluctant about starting for Hunter’s Green. He said 
he did not think he should leave his fafher and that he was in no 
shape to attempt a story. But Zoe’s persistence prevailed. She was 
able to persuade him that they had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by going, and that there was not anything more they could 
do at the moment where they were. 

“ If we can get two stories out of the week-end, we can live on 
them for quite a while,” she said practically. “ We’ve got to look at 
it that way, haven’t we, Bob? And I’m almost sure we can get 
them. I think Ronnie’s right, that Candace has nabbed her man — 
not that I’m in a mood to tackle another marriage, any more than 
you are, but we have to take these things as they come. If you can 
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get that house and garden series going, it’ll be something to fall 
back on for a year or more.” 

I know you’re right, Zoe,” he said grudgingly, admitting this 
possibility for the first time that week. ‘'It’s just that I hate to leave 
Dad. But he says he wants sleep more than anything else, and I 
know just how he feels. He’s promised to stay fin bed all day Sun- 
day, unless he finds he can help Mother with the packing and 
moving. Of course she thinks she must put everything on padded 
hangers. And it seems that Daughters were here for the fall Board 
Meeting and were getting ready for a Hallowe’en Frolic. They’d 
had their pictures taken, dressed up as jack o’ lanterns and ghosts. 
They were going to bob for apples and look at mirrors over their 
shoulders. Of course. Mother wanted to be in on the fun. She 
didn’t want to spend all her time moving. She’d had her picture 
taken already.” 

With remarkable self-control^ Zoe refrained from inquiring 
whether her mother-in-law’s eyeglasses and avoirdupois had added 
as much to the effect of the picture taken for the Hallowe’en party 
as they had to the campaign photograph taken in Colonial 
costume. If Bob was conscious of her forbearance, however, he 
did not compliment her on it. He went on talking about the elder 
Mortons’ impending change of quarters. 

“ The management has been awfully decent about having them 
move again so soon. They’ve found another apartment, smaller 
still. Of course now that Helen’s gone ” 

‘T told you expense was in her mind, among other things. Did 
they look at apartments anywhere except in the Majestic?” 

“ No, I don’t think they did. Why?” 

“Nothing. Except that there are lots of cheaper places where 
they could live, good ones, too. I know a couple who have a two- 
room suite and two meals a day at the Egyptian for a hundred and 
eighty dollars a month. Your mother doesn’t care much about 
housekeeping, anyway, I should think she might enjoy an arrange- 
ment something like that. And it would cut her expense in half.” 

“ Well, it might be worth looking into, except that I think they 
have their arrangements all made at the Majestic, And we’ve got 
to think of saving their pride, as much as we can. They’ve given 
up an awful lot in a mighty short while.” j 

“I should think it might be better to save their money than 
their pride, with things going the way they are now. But of course 
it isn’t any of my business.” 

Bob tried to be generous, to tell her that it was very much her 
business, that she had been a brick about everything. But he was 
so worn out that he could not think of any way to tell her how he 
felt, or when it came to that, to feel much of anything except over- 
powering fatigue. It was Zoe who did the driving when they went 
to Berryville, and Bob fell asleep on the seat beside her. She drove 
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slowly and cautiously until she found a good parking-place, and 
then she stopped the car, and sat looking out at the broad expanse 
of meadow and mountain before her, smoking one cigarette after 
another, and turning many matters over in her mind. It was nearly 
two hours before Bob moved, uneasily, and opened bewildered 
eyes, protesting, in a confused way, that she should not have let 
him go to sleep. 

She drove on, answering without argument, and presently he 
stopped protesting, and dozed again. . As they turned into the drive- 
way at Hunter's Green, he roused himself long enough to say 
that he. did not see how he could possibly keep awake through 
dinner, 

I wouldn't try, if I were you. You shouldn't ‘ exalt ' yourself 
any more, as Pearl Gray would put it. We'll go straight up to our 
room, and then I’ll go down again without you. Ronnie’ll under- 
sjjanid perfectly. I’ll ask her to sfnd you Up a snack, but to tell 
Uncle Ben he’d better just set the tray outside the door. Then you 
cat^ get it when you want it — ^if you do at all. I'll try not to disturb 
you when. I come up. I’m beginning to see why twin beds were 
Uivented. In the morning I’ll slip out for a ride early, when Ronnie 
goes to church. By the time I get back I think you’ll be all ready 
for a big day.” 

The tray was still outside the door when she went upstairs, .but 
sb«e herseh had carried an additional snack,’' and when Bob* 
waked from his dead sleep about two o’clock, she had Ovaltine in 
a thermos bottle and chicken sandwiches wrapped in oil paper, 
ready to offer him. He devoured them, with hardly a word, and 
instantly went to sleep again. When he waked the next time, and 
instinctivdy felt for her, she was not there beside him; but eventu- 
ally, in the carefully shuttered light, he saw her sitting at the dress- 
ing-table, wearing her riding-habit and winding up her hair. For a 
few moments he lay looking at her contentedly, thinking how trim 
and fresh she seemed. Then he asked a lazy question. 

'‘Are you just starting out on your ride?” 

" No. I’m just back from it. I’ve brought up another thermos: 
bottle, with coffee in it this time, and Ronnie’s lent me a little * 
electric stove, that plugs into a socket. I can get bacon and eggs and^ 
toast ready for you in a jiffy, and you can have your first cup of * 
coffee in the meantime. How do you feel?” 

“Grand, thanks to you. You certainly are one in a million^. Zoe., 
Is there any news?” 

“ Loads. Just let me get this food started and I’ll tell it to you? 
while you eat.” She busied herself briefly with culinary activities, . 
but in an unbelievably short time brought a well-laden tray to the^ 
bed and sat down beside it. “Here’s a letter I know you’ll want to* 
see first, that came special delivery about an hour ago* It was^ 
addressed to both of us, so I opened it.” 
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“ You mean we’ve got a letter from Helen?’* 

“ Yes. Shall I read it aloud to you?” 

“Good gosh, yes!” 

“ ‘ Dearest Zoe and Bob ’ — ^the letter began — 

“ ‘ I’ve just finished writing a long letter to Father and Mother, 
but I know you intended to go to Hunter’s Green over this week- 
end, and I hope with all my heart I didn’t upset your plans. So I’m 
writing a letter to you, too, because I want you to hear from me 
just as soon as the others do. 

“‘I’m afraid I’ve caused everyone an awful lot of worry and 
trouble, and I feel terribly about that. But I just couldn’t help 
doing what I did. I hope someday you’ll understand that, even if 
you don’t now, and that anyway you’ll forgive me, because I’m so 
happy (except for the thought of having distressed anyone I love) 
that I’d hate to feel you begrudge a bit of my joy. 

“ ‘ It was this way : The longer I was separated from Alfredo, the 
surer I was that I couldn’t stand being separated from him forever 
or even indefinitely. I worried myself, thinking how I would feel if 
an3rthing happened to him, the way Roniiie had hinted; and finally 
I decided I’d have to put an end to our separation. I didn’t act 
rashly, though I suppose it looked as if I did; and I’m sorry I had 
to act selfishly, because that was the last thing I wanted to do. But 
every time I tried to talk to any of you about taking me to Mexico, 
there was always a good reason why none of you could do it ” 

“Before you interrupt yourself to say ‘I told you so’ I’U do 
it for you, Zoe. Next time I’ll believe you. Now don’t say ‘You 
better!”’ 

“ I’m not going to say anything. I’m going to read this letter to 
you, if you’U give me half a chance. How about some more bacon? 

Now listen ‘ So I decided to go by myself. At least I decided 

to start. I thought maybe Alfredo would meet me if I got part way. 
I didn’t dare tell any of you what I was going to do, because I 
knew you would stop me, and I didn’t dare write to Alfredo before 
I left either, because if I had he would have answered, and I have 
noticed that strange things have happened to letters from him 
sometimes. But I looked at maps and time tables and things and 
bought a ticket. I didn’t try to pack anything, because I thought I 
might get caught doing that, or that the doorman at the Majestic 
might say he had seen me going out with hand-baggage. So I just 
got out of my taxi on my way to the station and got myself a fitted 
suitcase and a little round patent hat-box with what I needed to go 
in them. I went to a department store where I’d never been before 
so that I wouldn’t be recognized. Then I caught my train all right 
and the first time it stopped long enough I asked the porter to send 
a telegram for me. I wired Alfredo and said “ Can you meet me in 
San Antonio and marry me? Please answer care of Pullman ticket 
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office, Union Station, St. Louis, addressing message to Miss Sadie 
Jones.’^^’^ 

'‘Good glory grief 1 And I kept telling you Helen wasn't that 
kind of a girl! What kind of a girl are you, Zoe? Have you been 
pulling the wool over my eyes, too?” 

“ Maybe you'll keep them a little wider open, after this. Suppose 
you listen to the solution of the financial problem now. It won't 

please you, but at least it's another symptom of resourcefulness 

‘ I suppose you're wondering how I got the money to do all this. At 
first I thought I'd go in a day coach, and not buy any baggage or 
any clothes, and I had just about enough money in my savings 
bank account to get a one-way coach ticket to San Antonio. But I 
thought that over, too. I thought I would be terribly dirty and 
terribly tired when I got to Texas, if I did that, and I also thought 
one of you might find out if I took money from the bank. So I 
decided not to do that either. I decided to borrow what I needed, I 
didn't think I would have any trouble doing this. I thought Giles 
would lend it to me and he did.’ ” 

“ Re-enter the heavy, his pockets lined with gold!” 

“ ‘ Of course I knew Giles was staying in the apartment next to 
ours. I had met him several times going in and out and had stopped 
and spoken to him. He has always been very kind to me, and 
somehow I did not see any reason why he and I could not go on 
being friends, though I know there is some sort of a strain between 
him and the rest of you, without knowing what or why. And one 
day when I met him and there was absolutely no one else in sight 
along the corridor, I asked him if he would let me come into his 
apartment and talk to him for a few minutes. He had never asked 
me in of his own accord, which seemed to me ‘Strange, but he was 
perfectly pleasant when I asked him. He said h^ would be very 
glad to have me. And after we were comfortably seated in the 
living-room, he wanted to know what he could do for me. Ap- 
parently he guessed that I wanted him to do something, that this 
wasn’t just a social call. So I said, if he were willing, and it wouldn't 
inconvenience him, he could lend me two hundred dollars, but that 
he must consider the loan and our conversation both strictly con- 
fidential. He said that it was perfectly convenient and that he was 
very much touched because I had thought of him and that of course 
he wouldn't breathe a word to a soul. While he was talking he took 
a wallet and handed me some bills. He said he thought I'd better 
have an extra hundred while I was about it. And I was very glad 
he suggested it because in this way I was able to get all that I really 
needed in the way of clothes after I had bought my ticket and 
paid for my reservations. 

‘Alfredo sent me a very complete telegram. He wired : “ Over- 
whelmed WITH JOY. Leaving for San Antonio immediately. Hope 
TO reach there before you do and meet you at train but in case 
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OF DELAY HAVE WIRED ArCHBISHOP TO HAVE YOU MET. BUT SHOULD 
THERE BE ANY SLIP-UP GO TO HOTEL MeNGER AND AWAIT MY ARRIVAL, 
I ADORE YOU.’’ Of course I didn’t understand why he should have 
chosen the Archbishop to meet me, not knowing much about arch- 
bishops, but I did know it was all right if Alfredo said so, and by 
.and by I found out that the Archbishop of San Antonio is an old 
friend of the Archbishop of Mexico, who is a close relative of the 
Terrazas. But there was no slip-up at all, for Alfredo met me him- 
self, which, of course, was wonderful. Usually the Mexican trains 
are late and the Katy is on time, but on this trip it was the other 
way around because there had been wash-outs on the road in 
Missouri. I would’ve been very impatient if I had not kept getting 
more telegrams every few hours from Alfredo, all very afectionate 
and reassuring. He wired me all along the way, so that I knew he 
was getting further and further North while I was getting further 
and further South, and when the train drew in at the Katy station, 
there he was 1 

“ * He explained to me that he had already got the license from 
the County Clerk and that the Archbishop would marry us immedi- 
ately unless for any reason I would rather wait. Of course there 
wasn’t the slightest reason why I should want to wait, or I wouldn’t 
have started in the first place. So Alfredo took me straight to the 
Archiepiscopal Residence, which impressed me very much indeed. 
It is a large square house made of grey stone and trimmed with 
little frilly balconies, and it looms up at the back of a lawn which 
has palms and pomegranates planted in it. The front door is made 
of black walnut and inside at the left there is a parlour with rather 
stiff Victorian furniture in it. The priest who opened the door and 
showed us into this parlour was rather stiff, too. But before there 
was time for either the priest or the parlour to depress me, the good 
old Archbishop came to the top of the stairs, and called '' Come up 
here, my children I I am awaiting you ! ” He put me at my ease at 
once, patting my hand and telling me he was pleased to see that I 
was wearing blue and white because those are the Virgin’s colours.^ 
Of course I had not known they were the Virgin’s colours, but they 
had seemed suitable for the kind of wedding I was going to have, 
and my hat had a little veil on it and Alfredo had brought me a 
beautiful bouquet, so I did not mind in the least not having white 
satin and a train like Veronique and Zoe. 

' The Archbishop married us upstairs in his study, which is a 
rather bare-looking room with a big table and a roll-top desk in it, 
but we did not care how it looked, especially as he was so kind and 
understanding. After the ceremony, which was very short and 
simple, he took us down to the dining-room in the rear, overlook- 
ing a lovely garden with oleanders and magnolias growing around 
a fountain. He offered us some sweet wine and some little cakes, 
because he said of course we ought to have some sort of a feast, and 
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afterwards he blessed us again before we went away. Then Alfredo 
brought me to the Menger himself. He had reserved the bridal 
suite, which it seems is very famous all over the South, and which 
the management had decorated with beautiful white flowers, ac- 
cording to its custom when entertaining a bride and groom. The 
suite has an iron balcony looking out on the Alamo Plaza, where 
it is great fun to sit, and a big parlour leading into an alcove bed- 
room through a graceful ardi, and though the furniture here is 
Victorian, too, it is the nice comfortable substantial kind. We had 
our bridal supper served in this suite, all the specialities for which 
the hotel is noted, like turtle soup and fried chicken and pompano 
and mint juleps in silver goblets, and everything was delicious and 
perfect. 

' All sorts of renowned persons have stayed here, like Lee and 
Grant and Theodore Roosevelt, and we were allowed to see their 
names on the register when we signed our own names. The whole 
hotel is very interesting. It has lots of wrought-iron balconies,- and 
a* bar that is copied from the one in the House of Lords Club, and 
oil paintings and tall pillars in the lobby. The dining-room is cool 
and high and white, and there is a beautiful patio, too, and the 
coloured servants are all very dignified and attentive. In fact, every- 
thing is so ideal that Alfredo thinks we had better stay on for a 
few days before we go to Mexico, so that I can get rested and see 
the sights and buy some more clothes. There is a very good shop 
called Joske’s light beside the hotel, and lots of wonderful things 
to see— the Alamo ‘and the Governor's Palace and the Missions 
and I don't know what besides, because of course we haven't had 
time to start yet, much less to finish. But Alfredo has told me. And 
he laughs at me a little because I had the idea we must hurry up 
and get over the border so that no one could take me away from 
him, for he says no one can do that now that we are married, since 
it is against the law to try to separate husbands and wives. 

‘ Alfredo also laughs at me when I ask him how he can afford 
^to spend so much money, which I keep doing, because of course I 
know this hotel must be very expensive and he is constantly spend- 
ing money on other expensive things besides. My wedding-ring is 
a band of diamonds set in platinum, and the diamonds are good- 
sized and go all the way around; and Alfredo also had several other 
rings for me to choose between, for he said I must not be cheated 
out of an engagement ring simply because we had never been form- 
ally engaged. The one I have chosen has a large pearl in the centre 
with a large diamond on either side of it, and these are all sur- 
rounded by small diamonds. It goes beautifully with diamond and 
pearl earrings and necklace which Alfredo has given me for a wed- 
ding present. He wants me to get two fur coats while we are here, 
mink for daytime and ermine for evening, because it may already 
be cold by the time we get to Mexico City, which, by the way, he 
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says I mustn't call that, but just Mexico. We are not going directly 
to Mexico (City) from here because we are going to spend several 
weeks at the Terrazas’ hacienda in the cotmtry. But after we are 
settled in town, I hope, and he does too, that you will all come to 
visit us. I asked him if he were sure there would be room, for I 
remembered he had said before that we would have to live with 
his family. But he only laughed again, and told me to wait and 
see. You must not thi^ it hurts my feelings when he laughs at 
me. I love to hear him. It is the nicest sort of laugh I ever heard, 
and at the end of every laugh he kisses me, and of course that is 
the best of all. 

“ ‘ So I don’t believe the house where he lives is very small after 
all or that he and I and the rest of the family will be much in each 
other’s way. And I think everyone in Washington must have been 
mistaken into supposing that he was not well off. He has given me 
a thousand dollars for ‘immediate incidentals,’ so I have already 
repaid Giles’ loan, and now I am wondering what to do with the 
rest of the thousand, though Alfredo seems to take it for granted 
that I will spend it before we leave San Antonio. I don’t see how 
I can, because he has arranged to have all our purchases charged 
to our hotel bill, so I have asked Mother and Father, in my letter 
to them, if they would not let me send five hundred as a gift, 
because I know how worried they are just now, and that would 
help out a little, wouldn’t it? I shall be able to send a great deal 
more later on, if they will take it, for Alfredo is making arrange- 
ments to settle half a million on me, in order that I will never be 
financially embarrassed, as he says, and though I think this must 
be some sort of joke, too, he insists that it isn’t. He says all this 
money is to be in a private fund of my own, to use in any way and 
at any time I want to, so I can send sums home as they are needed, 
and I shall depend on both of you to let me know when they are. 

“ ‘ Give my love to Ronnie and Welby, especially Ronnie, and 
tell her I can’t thank her enough for the advice she gave me last 
spring. One of the other things Alfredo laughs about is my feeling 
that Mexico is a dangerous place. He says the so-called revolutions 
featured in the American yellow presss really do not amount to 
anything, and that it is very rare anyone gets hurt, much less 
killed, in them. But he says he is glad I thought they were serious, 
as otherwise I might not have been frightened into marrying him, 
and whatever he says. I’m glad I did exactly what Ronnie told me 
to. I just got on a train and went to Alfredo and married him 
before night. It was all perfectly simple and yet perfectly splendid, 
too. I don’t suppose any of you thought to ask her what had be- 
come of me. And I’m glad you didn’t, because she’d have been 
able to tell you. 

“ ‘ As ever your devoted sister, 

“‘Elena Morton de Terraza.’” 
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Zoe folded the letter slowly and replaced it in its envelope. Then 
she looked up and met Bob’s eyes. For a minute neither of them 
said anything, then they both burst out laughing. 

‘‘ Love’s young dream, on a bed of roses,” Bob said at last, with 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow thrown in for good 
measure. Well, that’s that. I’ll know enough never to worry about 
a guileless girl again. Now let’s get around to ourselves. I’m full of 
food. Do take away this tray, so I can move, and set it out in the 
hall, so that Uncle Ben wonT come barging in here after it. Then 
come on back here. I want to take a good look at you., You look 
wonderful to me. But you look better still when you’re not in boys’ 
clothes. You’re not going to ride any more today, are you? Why 
not take off those togs and lie down for a while? I know I must 
look lousy to you. I know I need a shave and a bath and all that. 
But I can’t wait to hear the rest of your news and I want to kiss and 
make up — ^for all the time we’ve lost these last few days because 
I’ve been such a fool. I can still count on you not to let me dovm, 
can’t I, Zoe?” 

After. Helen’s letter, the rest of Zoe’s hews was inevitably some- 
thing of an anticlimax. Senator Morton had telephoned to report, 
with incredulous delight and relief, on his own letter; he had sug- 
gested that Bob and Zoe should stay on for an extra day or so at 
Hunter’s Green, since they had been delayed in starting, and since 
Mr. Ruthven had already said he thought they had better remain 
there until they had their story or stories. Zoe hoped Bob would 
fall in with this plan. Surely his father could get along till Wednes- 
day without him now that everything had taken such an upward 
turn. And Candace was really getting married the next day — ^in the 
garden if the Indian summer weather held; in the double drawing- 
room if it did not. Welby was going to give his mother away; he 
was not in the least sensitive any more about appearing before a 
sizable gathering in his wheel-chair. Father Flynn would officiate. 
The bridal couple were sailing at once on the Conte di Savoia, so 
that they could spend the remainder of the autumn in Italy, 
where Candace would make the acquaintance of the titled family 
which she had so triumphantly succeeded in annexing. No formal 
wedding invitations had been sent out, but the bride-to-be had been 
busy, the last day or two, telephoning her friends and dashing off 
little notes, telling them to drop in at five on Monday.” She had 
not said what for, but the reason was an open secret by now. 
Zoe had called the Examiner the night before, while Bob was still 
asleep, to tell Brenda how ’matters stood at Hunter’s Green, and, 
with Senator Morton’s approval, she had also, that morning, given 
out the news of Helen’s marriage. She was to call up again the 
next morning to supply Brenda with further details, but she had 
nothing to do the rest of that day but go over the ground with 
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Bob and see if she could be of any help as a collaborator for his 
piece. 

I don’t know whether I can write about anything except secret 
and sudden marriages; I haven’t anything else on my mind.” 

Then you ought to be in exactly the right mood to begin your 
story with the tender tale of Althea Bainbridge and Ronald Hunter. 
Come on, Bob, we’ve simply got to get up. It’s almost dinner-time, 
and the mint juleps will all be guzzled down before we get to the 
terrace.” 

On Sundays dinner at Hunter’s Green was at two in the after- 
noon instead of at seven in the evening, as it was on weekdays; and 
Ronnie had explained that, because of this, Isabel always joined the 
family earlier on Sundays than she did at other times. She was 
already sitting on the terrace with Welby and Ronnie, Candace and 
Vittorio, when Bob and Zoe went down. Since the others all natur- 
ally congregated in couples, she looked a little out of the picture; 
and as if Ronnie were aware of her guest’s resentment over such 
an arrangment, she slipped quietly away while the others were pre- 
occupied with their juleps, and telephoned to Dabney Turberville 
Was he by any miracle free for dinner, she inquired? Because she 
needed an extra man in the worst way. He had a guest himself, 
Dabney replied, who had just arrived from England. If Ronnie 
didn’t mind having two extra men instead of one, or if she’d trust 
him to pick up another lovely lady along the way, he’d be right 
over. She trusted him absolutely, though no doubt mistakenly, she 
said, laughing, and as far as the other extra man was concerned, 
she had an idea that two were always better than one, in Isabel 
Windsor’s opinion. 

'H’ve ordered another round of juleps; Dabney Turberville is 
dropping in for dinner, but he may be a little late,” Ronnie an- 
nounced casually, when she went back to the terrace. He’s bring- 
ing an English friend with him, Guy Grenville. Wasn’t it at the 
Grenvilles’ place that you and Helen stayed in England last 
summer, Isabel?” 

Of course it was 1 Why, I had no idea that Guy Grenville was 
in this country! Has he come on some special mission?” 

“Dabney didn’t say. Perhaps they just want to have some hunt- 
ing together. They used to hunt together all the time, in England,- 
when they were boys.” 

The answer appeared to be unconvincing, or at least unsatis- 
factory, to Isabel; but, as Ronnie had confided to Zoe the night 
before in the cour^ of a quiet conversation they had enjoyed alone, 
Isabel seemed to be getting more and more moody all the time. 
Her habitually sweet speech was stabbed with little daggers of satire; 
she was restless instead of reposeful; she seemed to have a grudge 
and a grievance. Ronnie had asked Zoe if she knew how to account 
for it. 
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“ All sorts of ways. In the first place, all Isabel’s summer plans 
went badly awry. You put ideas into her bead, didn’t you, as well 
as into Helen’s? In Isabel’s case they didn’t work out so well.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Zoe.” 

" Well, let’s forget it. My hunch may be all wrong. And I know 
you didn’t mean to make trouble. Besides, I don’t think she’s find- 
ing the autumn an overwhelming success, either. She’s probably 
having financial troubles, like everyone else. If Stephen Windsor 
lost his money, the lid certainly would be off.’f 

“ Stephen Windsor! Why, he’s a multi-millionaire!” 

“He was, up to October fifth. I don’t know what he is now 
besides a drunk. Have you been following the stock market lately, 
Ronnie?” 

“ Not closely. It isn’t as if it meant anything to me personally. 
You see,.it won’t for another year.” 

“And .win it then-?” 

“Why yes. Because then I’ll be twenty-one. Then I’ll have my 
own money.” 

“ What’s your money invested in, Ronnie?” 

“All sorts of nice safe things. It’s handled by a trust. Zoe — 
you don’t think anything could happen to my money, do you? 
Before I ever get it?” 

Zoe’s throat had suddenly felt very dry. It became difficult for 
her to speak quietly or even to speak at all. But she did her best. 

‘'No, I don’t suppose so. I suppose it must be safeguarded in 
every way. But it wouldn’t be a had plan for you to get in touch 
with your trustee. Because there have been several bad breaks. I 
told you how hard hit poor Senator Morton had been.” 

“ Yes, but I hadn’t thought that could possibly afiEea me. Why, 
Zoe, you know how I’ve had to struggle and scheme to keep things 
going here, to save this place for Welby and Bennie! I can see my 
way now to manage for another year. But I don’t know what I’d 
do after that if I didn’t have anything more to draw on.” 

“ Well, probably you will have, Ronnie. I do know what a fight 
you’ve put up. There wouldn’t be any justice at all if you lost out 

now. But as far as Stephen Windsor’s concerned His money 

is handled by a trust, too, isn’t it? He hasn’t been responsible 
for years. You don’t know what his investments are either, do 
you?” 

Ronnie did not know, and after a few minutes they stopped 
talking about finances and went on to other subjects. Later, her 
excitement over Helen’s letter and her preoccupation with Bob’s 
exhaustion had driven all but intermittent thoughts of the stock 
market from Zoe’s mind, and when she did think of it, she hoped 
that Ronnie had forgotten it. Now, as she sat on the terrace, con- 
tentedly sipping her mint julep and covertly watching Isabel, she 
decided that again she had had a good hunch. In spite of the way 
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Isabel had brightened at the prospect of male company, there was 
a nervousness about her expression and her movements which was 
absolutely alien to her customary poise. The debacle of her affair 
with Giles could easily account for some of it. Zoe understood 
better than she had a few months before both the havoc an 
emotional upheaval could work in a woman and the supreme store 
she might set upon happy and harmonious tmion. But she did not 
believe that there had ever been a sacrificial side to any act of 
Isabel’s, or that Isabel had ever understood that there must be to 
make life complete. Her feeling for Giles, if it could be called love 
at aU, was both selfish and sensual, but it was neither strong nor 
deep; and so far as her unfortunate husband was concerned, she 
had apparently never had any feeling but loathing and greed. 
Something besides unsatisfied longmg was responsible for her 
present agitation, and Zoe, regarding her with ever-increasing 
attention, became more and more sure that it was a desperate 
anxiety about money. Luxury, not love, was the mainspring of 
Isabel’s life. If that were jeopardized or forfeited, she would be lost 
indeed. 

Her expression chtmged as the two extra guests came out on the 
terrace. At their approach her unsurpassable charm reasserted 
itself, and her greeting to Guy was warm as well as gracious. He 
answered her with formal but complete courtesy, and sat beside 
her for a few moments, listening rather than responding to her 
amiable small-talk and adroitly evading her well-put questions 
concerning the purpose of his visit to America. Wien Ronnie 
achieved a skilful sMfting about of guests by the interpolation of 
Beimie on the scene, Isabel found that Dabney instead of Guy was 
next to her; and, displaying some adroimess herself, she managed 
to listen to most of what Guy and Bob were saying to each other, 
while apparently lending an attentive as well as a beautiful ear to 
the Master of Fox Hotmds. 

" I’ve been wanting very much to meet you, Mr. Morton. My 
mother and I enjoyed the visit your sister made us no end.” 

“ She wrote, me how good you’d both been to her. We all appre- 
ciated it. I hope we’ll see something of you if you’re planning to be 
in Washington at all.” 

“ Oh, rather. Turberville won’t be able to keep me in monastic 
seclusion all the time, the way he lives, or even out following 
hounds day after day. I’ll be looking you and your wife up, if I 
may, very soon. The Senator and Mrs. Morton too. But what’s 
this I hear about your sister being out of town?’* 

“She decided rather suddenly to get married. She’s in San 
Antonio at the moment. But she’s leaving for Mexico almost im- 
mediately, to spend the rest of her honeymoon there.” 

“ But, I say, it was very sudden, wasn’t it? She told me she was 
interested, don’t you know, in a young Mexican diplomat. She and 
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I had some very jolly talks together in an arbour beside a little lake 
we’ve got at Star Hundred, and grew quite confidential. But I 
shouldn’t have expected she’d decide to get married quickly like 
that. She didn’t strike me as that kind of a girl. That is, she’s 
rather shy and so on, if you know what I mean.” 

“You’d better come and talk to my wife. She’ll put you in your 
place. I tried to tell her myself that Helen wasn’t ‘ that kind of a 
girl.’ Now she’s laughing up her sleeve at me.” 

Guy Grenville seemed to be very glad indeed to talk to Zoe. 
Isabel, still taking in the progress of events, could not help seeing 
that Zoe made an impression on the Englishman which was as 
favourable as it was immediate. Ronnie saw this too, and placed 
him beside Zoe when they went in to dinner; and Dabney, with- 
out any conversation whatsoever on the subject, quietly slipped into 
the seat beside Ronnie, as if it were his accustomed one. Isabel was 
left between Welby, whom she saw every day and whose helpless- 
ness was rq)ugnant to her, and Bob, who had always seemed to her 
provincial and inconsequential. The meal, of which all the others 
partook gaily, was dull and dreary for her. Welby tried to talk 
to her, but she turned away from him; Bob, when she had snubbed 
him once or twice, did not even try. 

The rest of the afternoon passed off no better. Isabel’s spirits rose, 
briefly, when Zoe announced that she and Bob had work to do; 
her hot feeling of resentment against Zoe, which had flared up in 
Paris, was beginning to stir again, and she longed for the girl’s 
removal from the scene, which she felt would be improved by her 
absence. But soon Candace and Vittorio wandered off in the garden, 
like a courfe of “silly school children,” as Isabel said to herself; 
and when Ronnie remarked that it was time for Welby and Bennie 
to take the joint nap which was still part of their daily programme, 
Dabney rose at once with a most unwelcome suggestion. 

“ I’m sure you want to rest too, Mrs. Windsor. This unseason- 
able heat is exhausting, isn’t it? Don’t forget you had a bad break- 
down last summer. Come along, Guy, we mustn’t detain Mrs. 
Windsor. Besides, I want to show you what Ronnie and Welby are 
doing with their stables. You’ll join us there, won’t you, Ronnie, 
after you get your menfolk settled down?” 

“ Yes, I’ll be out in about half an hour. So long.” 

There was nothing about the unseasonable heat that was con- 
ducive to slumber, as far as Isabel was concerned. She was far too 
indignant to be drowsy. It was unjust as well as illogical that she 
should be shunted off alone to her room, while a frowsy woman, 
ten years her senior, wandered through the gardens with a titled 
suitor, and two raw girls, one of them with no background what- 
soever and the_ other most precariously placed in “ good society,” 
should be surfeited with masculine attention. She had flattered her- 
self that she had “ got even ” with Zoe Wing for presuming to 



block her way, that she had put the red-headed reporter in hei 
place and taught her a crushing lesson; and here was Zoe triumph- 
antly married to a senator’s son, who might be something of a 
braggart and something of a bully, but who was obviously madly 
in love with her, and who, moreover, had obviously succeeded some- 
how in making her madly in love with him. Their feeling for each 
other was like a flashing force, radiating in all directions, and Zoe, 
herself both the cause and the core of this, had relegated every 
phase of her life which it had not jouched into oblivion. The reason 
she had not married Giles Arnold was because Robert Morton had 
more to offer her, from her point of view; and now that she was in 
full possession of his love, she had robbed Isabel of the fruits of 
jealousy and revenge. The very sight of Zoe, the very thought of 
her, roused Isabel to rage. 

Towards Veronique Isabel had hitherto felt less hostility. She 
could afford to indulge in mild pity towards a girl of twenty tied 
for life to an impotent paralytic, and further saddled with debts 
and drudgery. But Veronique seemed to be taking the debts and 
the drudgery in her stride, and to be unaccountably attached to her 
worthless hulk of a husband; there was no satisfaction in sym- 
pathizing with a person who either would not or could not recog- 
nize the need of sympathy. And evidently, Isabel said to herself 
venomously, Ronnie had her consolations; here was Dabney 
Turberville, the greatest catch of the countryside, feeding out of 
her hand and tagging around at her heels. Isabel thought that 
perhaps she had better say a word to Welby about the way it 
looked. Only she had an uncomfortable feeling that Welby would 
no more brook disparagement of Veronique than Bob would brook 
interference with Zoe. . . . 

Her shaded room should have given her rest, her big four-poster 
should have afforded her comfort; but Isabel lay with open eyes, 
tossing and turning, her thoughts xmwillingly reverting to the 
dreadful dinner at which she had been so slighted a guest. 
Ordinarily, the image of Guy Grenville would have supplied some 
satisfaction; he was not hideously crippled like Welby, or brazenly 
infatuated like Bob, or insolently self-confident like Dabney; but 
somehow he had remained detached, and in spite of his coolness 
and courtesy, he created an impression of vague disappointment. 
Was it possible he was seriously interested in such an unstimulating 
little nonentity as Helen, and that he had crossed the ocean with a 
more or less definite idea of courting her? Such a course seemed 
beyond the realm of credulity; and yet, even as Isabel told herself 
this, she remembered the reason that Helen was out of Guy Gren- 
ville’s distinguished reach. The shy, spiritless little girl whom she 
had dismissed as negligible had summoned the courage to make a 
rimaway match, not with another nonentity, but with a very attrac- 
tive and wealthy young man, on whose unswerving devotion she 
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had confidently qounted and who had been proud to proclaim to 
the world that her trustfulness was not misplaced. 

Isabel sat up in bed, smothering an exclamation of annoyance, 
and swung her feet over the edge. Sarah had placed her satin mules 
neatly beside it, and Isabel slid gracefully down from the immense 
height of the antique four-poster, without using the steps, and 
thrust her small white feet into the waiting slippers. Since she 
could not sleep, or even rest, and since there was nothing else on 
earth to do, she supposed she might as well try to answer that 
horrid letter from the superintendent of the sanitarium in New 
Jersey where Stephen was still staying. Several letters had come to 
her from the same source dmmg the summer, but, being otherwise 
preoccupied, she had not paid much attention to them. She felt sure 
that Doctor Matthews — ^was that the troublesome man’s name? — 
must be exaggerating when he said that Mr. Windsor did not seem 
to. he 3is weH as usual that summer. Doctor Matthews had kept 
harping on this. “He is in a very nervous state. We have been 
obliged to administer opiates.” Well, in Heaven’s name, what were 
opiates for if not to administer to a man like Stephen? “Mr. 
Windsor seems more and more excitable. I have felt it best to caU 
in Doctor T. D. Berger, the well-known alienist, in consultation. 

, He agrees with me that if Mr. Windsor’s condition does not im- 
prove it may be necessary for us to ask you to meet with us here.” 
Isabel shrank from, sanitaria of all kinds, even those whose true 
purpose was concealed with such costly camouflage as the one 
where Stephen spent his summers. She had entirely disregarded 
Doctor Matthews’ first hint, and then she had recdved another 
letter, much more peremptory in tone. " I must remind you that it 
is not our practice to attempt to treat any form of mental derange- 
ment here, except such temporary attacks as are unfortunately an 
intermittent part of a general condition and an habitual weakness 
such as those from- which Mr. Windsor is suffering. This past 
summer, in spite of all our efforts, these attacks have come closer 
and closer together, and they have increased in violence as well as 
frequency. I must therefore ask you to consider, very carefully, 
what you would like the next step in your husband’s treatment to 
be, and I must again most urgently request you to meet with Doctor 
Berger and myself in order that we may map out ways and means.” 

All these letters Isabel had somehow succeeded in disregarding. 
Now another had come in, by special delivery. “ Through the un- 
fortunate oversight of an attendant, a newspaper containing the 
startling news of the first stock market crash fell into Mr. Windsor’s 
hands. He had hardly read it when he was seized with one of those 
violent attacks which we now have so much reason to dread. The 
collapse of the market was evidently a great shock to him. Since 
then, he has insisted on reading the reports every day; any attempt 
to keep them from him has brought about a return of the seizure, 
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in still more devastating form. I fear that he has snfEered very 
great financial reverses, and that the thought of these is preying 
on his already disordered mind and still further deranging it. Of 
course, we all hoped that Tuesday’s slump might mark the end of 
the abnormal market conditions, since there was such a strong 
rally at the end of the afternoon. But today’s reports are less en- 
couraging; as you must know, many accounts have been entirely 
wiped out. If you have not already done so, I suggest that you get 
in touch immediately with your confidential financial adviser, and 
also with your family physician. If you would care to have either 
or both of them accompany you on your visit here, I assure you 
they would be more than welcome. But I must decline to accept 
responsibility for Mr. Windsor after November first, and I must 
insist that you come here on or before that date to authorize his 
removal elsewhere.” 

“The first of November isn’t until Thursday; there’s plenty of 
time,” Isabel said to herself, tossing the irritating letter aside again. 
“I can’t do anything tomorrow. No one could be so unreason- 
able as to expect me to do that, when everything will be in a state 
of upheaval on account of the wedding. But I can telephone Doctor 
Dinsmore on Tuesday, if I’m not too tired. He’s always so sooth- 
mg and considerate— he doesn’t go off at half-cock like this 
Matthews man. I’ve always heard that physicians who stayed 
among inebriates and nervous wrecks too long get queer themselves, 
and I’m beginning to believe it. I suppose I can telephone that old 
fogey Ellison too, though I hate to give him the satisfaction. His 
letter was just as irritating in one way as Matthews’ was in another. 
But perhaps I’d better read it again, while I’m going in for this sort 
ojf thing. I must have left it around here somewhere.” 

Mr. T. Davis Ellison, fiorst Vice-President of the Bragg Bank, was 
the confidential adviser to whom Doctor Matthews had referred. 
Mr. Ellison, who had had long, and occasionally bitter, experience 
in breaking unpleasant financial truths to lovely ladies accustomed 
to being lapped in luxury, would have felt deeply grieved if he had 
known that Isabel had resented and neglected his letter. Personally 
he had prided himself that he had written with urgency tempered 
by tact. He felt impelled to tell her — so he had said — that her 
income, for the moment, might be somewhat reduced. As she had 
doubtless gathered from the public prints — ^Mr. Ellison especially 
liked to refer to newspapers as the public prints — ^there had been 
slight disturbances in the stock market of late, and some of her 
husband’s holdings had been affected by these disturbances. He 
did not wish to alarm her. But he felt it would be wise for her to 
consider ways and means of painless retrenchment, and when she 
had done so, perhaps she would come in for a little chat. They 
could then decide whether she would rather let her house or 
reduce her household staff or take some other measures. Several of 
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his clients were thinking of returning to Europe for the winter. 
Now that the off-season rates were in force, passage was very reason- 
able on the slower boats, and the cost of living in the smaller cities 
along the Riviera was still negligible. He knew that she had always 
enjoyed Europe; and since he had heard from Doctor Matthews 
that Mr. Windsor was in no condition to return to Washington, 
that he must indeed be transferred to another sanitarium for 
another form of treatment, that might be the best solution for her. 
Mr. Windsor's expenses would inevitably be heavy. If hers could 
be correspondingly light, that would make everything easier all 
round. He knew he could count on her co-operation in a tem- 
porary emergency. He could assure her that the present so-called 
crisis was nothing more than that; and he was, as always, most 
faithfully hers . . . 

“The old fogey 1” Isabel said again, tossing Mr. Ellison's letter 
' aside too. “As if I wanted to go back to Europe when I've just 
come from there I As if I'd let tenants overrun my nice house and 
.destroy all my lovely things! And as if I could run it with fewer 
servants! It can't be done. If Mr. Ellison knew anything at all 
about running an establishment, he'd realize that! And why on 
earth should I scrimp and save so that Stephen can have every 
luxury? If he's in half as bad a state as Matthews says he is, he 
won't know the difference between one sort of treatment and ’ 
another!” , 

Her annoyance grew steadily worse as her thoughts went round 
and round in a vicious circle. And, like the forking flame of a small 
snake's tongue, an idea alien to the others kept darting in and out 
among them. If she had only consented to a divorce, Giles would 
have taken her away from all this trouble. It would have been 
much better to go to Guantanamo, or whatever God-forsaken place 
it was to which he was going, than to stay in Washington and face 
the upheaval to which everything pointed. She thought that per- 
haps — just perhaps — ^she had better telephone Giles on Tuesday 
also and tell him that she had changed her mind. Because it was 
one thing to have Stephen in the house with her, in charge of a 
capable attendant; though invisible to the world at large, his 
presence was taken for Ranted, and the fiction that he had given 
out '' at the last moment, as far as parties were concerned, was still 
carefully observed. All invitations were addressed to both of them, 
and official hostesses, from the President's wife down, pretended to 
be politely surprised when Stephen’s last-minute regrets were tele- 
phoned. If he remained in a distant sanitarium, the news of his 
absence would sooner or later leak out; she herself would no longer 
be a power behind the throne; she would become simply an “ extra 
woman,” invited only to the dullest dinners and the large luncheons 
at which cackling women paid off their so-called social debts, at one 
killing, to other cackling women. She would be asked to the really 
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important parties only when she herself was needed to fill in, unless 
she could carry everything off with a lavish hand. The ''extra 
women ” who scattered money around did get asked — well, not to 
the most important parties, but after all to some very nice ones. 
With money, and the legend she had built up around herself, she 
could still manage without Stephen. But here was Ellison telling 
her that there was no more money — at least, not to speak of. . . . 

Someone was knocking at the door. Mechanically Isabel said 
“ Come ini ” before she remembered that it was part of the picture 
to do so very graciously. Then she was appalled to see that her un- 
expected visitor was Zoe Wing. 

Zoe came across the room easily and quietly. She moved fast, 
without giving the impression of haste. She was extremely well 
dressed, and the effect which she produced was smart, alert and 
self-confident. Isabel saw that she was not as skinny as she had 
been; her slenderness was still noticeable and enviable, but there 
were certain contours. . . . Isabel was glad Giles Arnold could not 
see Zoe wearing that revealing dress, and walking freely and 
proudly, with the evening light falling on her red hair. She was 
more than ever like a flame, too vital to leave any man at rest. 
What was it Giles himself had said? That the very name Zoe 
meant life. 

" Good evening,” Zoe said equably. " I hope I haven't disturbed 
you. Ronnie asked me if Fd come and see whether there was any- 
thing you'd like. The servants all have the afternoon off, as they 
usually do on Sunday. And Ronnie has gone out with Dabney 
Turberville and Guy Grenville.” 

"Leaving her poor helpless husband all alone?” 

" Oh no I I realize it would be a shock to you to hear that any- 
one would do that.. But haven't you heard? They've found a way 
of putting Welby's wheel-chair into a station wagon. He's getting 
to quite a few places now. In die spring he'll be beginning to go 
to the races again. They take Bennie along too. Bennie goes to 
sleep almost anywhere, after he's through howling for food. I sup- 
pose when Ronnie stops nursing him it won't be quite so simple 
to cart him around. But it doesn't amount to anything now.” 

" I should think she'd be glad enough to leave that brat behind, 
especially when she goes to Dabney Turberville's.” 

"Oh no!” Zoe said again, in the same pleasant tone of voice, 
" She never wants Bennie out of her sight, any more than she ever 
wants Welby out of her sight. She's crazy on the subject of babies. 
She's sorry for everybody who hasn't got one. She's told me so 
dozens of times. Didn't she ever tell you so?” 

" I don't remember. Yes, I believe she did say something of the 
sort to me once.” 

Isabel's fury against Zoe was mounting fast. Not that Zoe had 
actually said anything provocative. Indeed, for the moment, she 
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did not say anything. She looked at Isabel, full in the face, and 
then she glanced away, with a quizzical little smile that gave Isabel 
the feeling there was nothing about herself Zoe did not know, or at 
least guess. The feeling was so strong that it was on the tip of her 

tongue to say, “ Miss Wing, if you’ve come here to insult me ” 

Fortunately she stopped before she had said anything more than 
“ Miss Wing.” But again she knew Zoe had been aware of every- 
thing that was in her mind. 

“ Well, I don’t mind admitting she has mentioned it to me,” 
Zoe remarked casually. “But I didn’t mean to enlarge on that 
subject. I was just talking at random. I came in because Ronnie 
asked me to, as I said, and because I hadn’t anything else to do at 
the moment. Sunday afternoons do drag a little in the country, 
don't they? By the way, you wouldn’t mind calling me Mrs. 
Mortbn histead of Miss Wing, would you? Not that I care, but 
Bob prdfers it, socially speaking. Of course, I’m keeping Zoe Wing 
for by-lines.” 

“ But you seem so much a part of your by-lines. It’s hard for me 
to think of you as being married.” 

“ Is it? Oh, but you’ll get used to the idea very quickly. At least 
I have. I think it’s wonderful to be married. I’m quite lost without 
Bob. He’s working on his piece just now and doesn’t want to be 
bothered with me.” 

" I shouldn’t have supposed he could bear to be separated from 
you.” 

“Oh yes, he can. He likes to be separated from me. And then 
he likes to be reunited with me. Of course, the reunions are fairly 
close together. But he’s a lonb woK, when it comes to work. Me, I 
can think faster when I’m facing a deadline and better when I’m in 
the midst of an uproar. It spurs me on, just as a fight does. But 
Bob’s got to have (|uiet and solitude to compose. I’m out to see that 
he gets it, I want him to have everything he wants.” 

“ I understand just how you feel,” Isabel said sweetly. 

“I’m sure you do. And I’m so glad to have this good chance, 
Mrs. Windsor, of telling you I imderstand just how you feel, too. 
I’ve been silent as the grave, though. Even under the most rigid 
form of third-degree questioning. The Examiner was very annoyed 
with me. But you can count on my discretion, Mrs. Windsor, 
absolutely, whatever you do. Even if you decide Giles is your best 
bet after all. I’ll never tell all. That is, not quite all. Are you sure 
there isn’t anything else I can do for you? Well, then, so long, as 
Ronnie says. I’ll look in on Bob now and see how the piece is com- 
ing along. I think he must have got through with the lovers by 
now and be getting to the ghosts. Anyhow, I want to find out. And 
then I have to write my own piece about the wedding. Gosh, it was 
fun in France, not writing about things until after they happened. 
Lots of things were fun in France, weren’t they?” 
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The dreadful girl was gone, easily and provocatively, as she had 
come; but Isabel continued to wriAe all night at the memory of 
her manner and of her words; and the next day brought no solace 
with it. The household was astir with preparations for the wedding, 
and the shifting limelight played on Candace now. Her hearty 
laugh, her resonant voice, rang vibrantly through the house all the 
morning. She was in the highest spirits, and her exuberance became 
her full-blown beauty. She made an arrestingly handsome bride, 
and her last-minute idea of having Ronnie and Zoe act as her 
attendants was a very happy one. Roimie had had no new clothes 
for a long time; but Zoe had bought two dresses, copied from the 
same model, in different shades of green, because these had both 
suited her so well that she could not choose between them; with a 
little adjusting, Ronnie was able to wear the brighter of the two 
and Zoe wore the pale one. The two girls were almost exactly the 
same height. With hats and ornaments and bouquets to match, 
they made a striking pair. The fine weather held, and the garden, 
still blight with cosmos and chrysanthemums in full bloom, made 
a perfect setting for the ceremony. Inside, the massive mahogany 
groaned under the flowing bowls and towering cakes that were set 
forth. The guests arrived from far and wide, and all were seemingly 
in spirits to match the bride’s. 

All Candace’s former beaux had turned out in fuU force; but far 
from looking downcast at her desertion, they behaved as if it were 
a great joke. Jett Dabney and Stewart Bainbridge kept telling 
Veronique that they were coimting on her to maintain the tradi- 
tional hospitality of Hunter’s Green, and she kept retorting that 
she had never expected a mere marriage would get them out from 
under foot; at which their roars redoubled. 

Nobody spoke of the stock market. Nobody spoke of retrench- 
ment or disease or disaster. Almost everyone was a little high. 
Everyone, whether high or not, was unaffectedly happy and hilari- 
ous. Bennie was passed from one to another, tossed high in the 
air, ridden on jerking knees; he crowed and laughed with increas- 
ing merriment as the afternoon wore on. Isabel thought so much 
guffawing, so much indiscriminate kissing and drinking, was very 
vulgar. But nobody cared what Isabel thought. She was again an 
alien and an outsider. 

She went to bed exhausted and dispirited, the telephone calls 
which she was to make in the morning weighing on her mind, and 
when she finally went to sleep she dreamed frightfully. She 
thought Zoe was back in her room, saying all the things that had 
been left unsaid when she really was there. This was horrible, and 
it went on and on. At last Isabel tried to stay awake, because she 
could not stand dreaming about Zoe any more. But when she 
stayed awake she heard strange noises. What was that ghost story 
Ronnie had told in the spring about the hunter who climbed 
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slowly up the stairs, and dropped one boot after the other on a 
resounding floor? The apparition was seen and heard prior to dis- 
aster, and now Isabel was sure that she had heard him, and unsure 
that she had not seen him, too. She lay shivering until daylight 
filtered into the room and the time came when she could get up. 

She had decided to call Giles first. Until the last moment she had 
cherished a hope that Candace might invite him to the wedding; 
but Candace, when Isabel had finally mentioned the matter to her, 
made a wry face and said she had learned better than to throw 
monkey-wrenches into matrimonial works. It appeared she was not 
considering Isabel at all; she was considering Zoe, in whose con- 
nection she now thought of Giles. So there was nothing for Isabel 
to do but to shout over a public wire what she had pictured her- 
self as whispermg in some secluded nook. And there were so few 
branch telephones at Hunter’s Green, none on her side of the house. 
She had to wait until the gun-room, still littered with the remains 
of the bridal feast, had been cleared out, and the tired but good- 
natured servants had gone to attack the chaos in the double draw- 
ing-room. Then she closed the door, picked up the telephone 
receiver, and gave the toll operator Giles’ number. There was a 
long wait, some confusion and some difficulty. Isabel had never 
thought highly of the telephone system in rural Virginia, and her 
present experience did not tend to raise her opinion. She got no 
answer on her call, though she waited a long time to get the 
private wire in the apartment where Giles was staying. Finally, in 
desperation, she asked for the number of the Majestic Hotel, and 
spoke to the girl at the switchboard. 

“ I’ve been trying and trying to get Captain Arnold’s apartment. 
I can’t tmderstand why I don’t get any answer.” 

“Oh, you mean Admiral Meats’ apartment, where Captain 
Arnold has been staying. I don’t believe there’s anyone there. I 
just saw the girl go out. I guess now that Captain Arnold’s gone 
she’ll take things easy for a while.. Admiral Mears won’t be back 
until next week.” 

“ Gone? Did you say Captain Arnold had gone?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. He left on Saturday. We’re forwarding his mail to 
Cuba if you’d care to write. Any messages for the Admiral?” 

“ No, there isn’t any message.” 

Mechanically Isabel hung up the receiver. .Almost instantly the 
telephone rang again. Because she had not yet risen from her chair 
at the telephone table, Isabel, still acting mechanically, picked up 
the receiver again. 

“ East Elizabeth, New Jersey, is calling Mrs. Stephen Windsor. 
Is she rteady to talk?” Isabel heard the operator saying. She was not 
ready to talk, she was suddenly filled with panic. She tried to hang 
up the receiver again, but somehow she could not do so. She had to 
say “ yes ”; she had to sit where she was and listen. 
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“ Mrs. Windsor? I have bad news for you. But then I warned 
you. Have you been listening to the radio this morning? No? 
Well, your husband has, and he learned that the market has col- 
lapsed completely. He’s lost everything he had — ^including the last 
remnants of his reason. He may live for years, but I’m afraid 1 
can’t hold out any hope to you that he’ll ever recov.er.” 
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^oo\ Two 
PART VI 

CHAPTER XIX 


“ Casa Catauna, 

“ COYOACAN, 

“ November 15, 1929. 

“ Dearest Zoe, 

"I found yoixr letter waiting for me here when Alfredo and 
I got back from the hacienda four days ago. While I was there I 
really did not feel in the mood for writing anybody. It seemed to 
me that I was Uving in a dream world, and I did not want to do 
anything except dream myself. But now I feel differently. I feel 
that the dream is over, in a way, but that I have come back into a 
real world which is even more beautiful than the dream, if such a 
thing were possible. And I want to tell you about the real world — 
my new world which is encompassed by this house, and make you 
see it, if I can. 

“ So, first of all, I must tell you what it looks like. Outside, facing 
the street, the Casa Catalina is not especially remarkable looking; 
there is nothing about it to suggest a beautiful new world. The 
house is long and blank and low, coloured cream and red; the 
windows are the style called “ strapped ” and have iron giillwork in 
front of them; the prettiest thing about the fagade is the little 
statue of Santa Catalina in a niche over the big barred door. But the 
minute the door has swung open, and you have stepped into the 
portal, and see the patio wyond and the garden beyond that — 
why, then you know you have foxmd the different world I 

“ There are flowering plants in the portal, and two wide settees, 
with immense pottery jars on either side of them and wooden 
statuettes over them. The paving-stones are very large and laid 
diamond-wise, and a large glass star-shaped lantern hangs from the 
beamed ceiling. At the right there is a staircase, and immediately 
you see that there are more star-shaped lamps hanging at intervals 
above it, and that the treads are made of small red paving-stones 
and the risers of blue and yellow tile. But you do not want to go 
upstairs right away. You naight, if you knew how beautiful it is 
when you get there, but you don’t. You think nothing could pos- 
sibly be as beautiful as the patio towards which you are looking 
and you want to go on into that. 

“ There are arched portales (arcades) all around the patio, with 
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dim old paintings hanging on the walls in their shadow with carved 
seats underneath them, and vines wreathing their pillars, and more 
plants rising from more jars that are set against the pillars. And 
of course there are all kinds of flowers in the patio : night-bloom- 
ing jasmine and blue lobelias and pink petunias and begonias and 
geraniums and hibiscus in every sort of colour. You see flowers 
everywhere around you in this patio, and then when you look up 
to the second-story gallery you see flower-pots on the iron railing 
that goes around the house, and hanging vines falling from it, and 
the top branches of the Indian banana trees, very gre^ against a 
very blue sky. These trees do not bear any fruit, and Alfredo tells 
me that they blossom only once in ten years, and that after they 
blossom they die. But still he says he is never sorry to see them 
blossom, because he believes that if trees could feel they would not 
be sorry to die in bearing anything so beautiful. His mother tells 
me they have been compared to women who lose their lives when 
their children are bom, yet who die rejoicing. Alfredo himself 
never says aftything of the sort to me, but his mother is inclined to 
tell sad stories. 

“Leading out of the arcades which surround the patio are the 
offices and kitchens and the garage — ^which was once a stable — and 
rooms like that. You do not find any living-rooms until you reach 
the portal next to the garden, at the farther end of the patio. One 
side of this portal i^ completely covered by tiling, the upper part of 
which represents the yirgin of Guadalupe, and a large red lacquer 
chest, ornamented with brass, stands underneath this picture. On 
the other side a heavy iron-hinged door leads into a suite whidr has 
always been set aside for the eldest son of the family; after he comes 
of age he lives there, whether he marries or "hot, until his father 
dies, when he becomes the head of the family himself. So that is 
where we are to live, and all my hopes about having a little home 
of my own have come true after all, just like all my other hopes. 
There are five rooms in this suite, which is called an apartamiento — 
two bedrooms, each with a bath (so you see there is a room waiting 
for you and Bob whenever you want to come here!), and a drawing- 
room and a dimng-room and a study, all filled with the most 
wonderful old furniture and pictures and ornaments that you 
could possibly ima^ne. Our morning cofEee is served to us here 
(better than breakfast in France, because luscious fruits like man- 
goes and papayas go with it), and also the merienda, which is the 
Mexican substitute for supper, and which consists of hot chocolate 
flavoured with cinnamon, and tortillas and Tolucca cheese and little 
cakes, and sometimes one heartier dish like enchiladas too. Our 
dinner, which consists of about everything you could possibly think 
of and then a lot of other strange spicy dishes besides, of which I 
think turkey mole is the best, we eat upstairs in the big dining- 
room with the rest of the family. It is all served on silver — splatters 
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and dishes and cups and even finger-bowls, and I was quite dazzled 
by it at first, because it is as gorgeous every day as the most 
elaborate service I have ever seen used at a party in Washington. 
(Or would be if it were as brightly polished, which I must confess 
it isn’t always, though it looks very splendid anyway.) And, as I 
say, there is such a superabundance of food that I could not begin 
to describe it all, and most of it is very good, with the pastes made 
of avocados and almonds heading the list as far as Tm concerned. 

“ This feast is served at about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
when it is. over everyone sinks into a profound coma for several 
hours, which is not strange considering the amount that has been 
devoured and the time it takes to digest it in this altitude. I say 
about two, for Mexicans do not seem to bother as much about 
punctuality as Americans do, and you can’t think what a relief it is 
to me not to have to keep looking at a clock all the time. I always 
hated to do it, and Alfredo says i will never have to again as long 
as I live’ unless I want to. The only clock we have in the aparta- 
miento has never gone at all since he can remember, and when I 
asked him why no one had ever had it fixed, so that it would, he 
said he supposed because no one had ever seen the slightest reason 
for troubling to do such a thing. • 

It is only a step from the apartamiento to the garden, for that 
lies back of the rear portal where the Virgin of Guadalupe keeps 
watch. But even before we can get into it we can smell the per- 
fume of the roses and heliotrope and the clove trees and all the 
other sweet-scented flowers and shrubs that grow there. A long 
paved alley with a thatched pavilion in the centre runs down the 
middle of the garden, with borders of flowers forming a raised edge 
on either side, and narrow gravelled walks, also bordered by 
flowers, branching in every direction from the paved alley. Alfredo 
and I wander up and down these walks together, and when we are 
tired of strolling we go and sit in the swing seat underneath a big 
bell which hangs from the thatched roof in the pavilion, and listen 
to the chattering parrakeet which lives there and which is a most 
amusing creature. I do not care about seeing anyone else or going 
anywhere else because I am so happy here with Alfredo. I under- 
stand now why Mexican women stay so much at home. What is 
the point of going away from home when everything that a 
woman can possibly want in her life is there? 

'' Some of the flowers that grow in the garden, like calla lilies and 
hydrangeas and candytuft and dahlias, were familiar to me already, 
though I have never seen them growing in such profusion as they 
do here, and I have already learned many things about them that 
I didn’t know before, and Alfredo is teaching me how to recognize 
the ones with which I was not familiar and telling me what their 
names are: the magenta-coloured bougainvillea, for instance, and 
the flamecoloured datura. He does not force this knowledge or 
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any other on me, but I think it is important that I should know 
about these flowers, so that later on, when I have visitors, I shall 
not appear to be ignorant about what is in my own garden. My 
mother-in-law gives me lessons, too, while Alfredo is absent at the 
Foreign Office, where he now goes for a few hours every day. She 
has told me that marigolds, which I have always thought very 
bright and cheerful, are the flowers of the dead in Mexico, and that 
hereafter on All Souls’ Day I will see the graves in the cemeteries 
covered with them. (We were stiU in San Antonio on All Souls’ 
Day this year, and we went to the movies and to dinner at a gay 
little restaurant.) I told her that I never went to cemeteries because 
they gave me a queer feeling, not fright exactly, but something like 
that, and she looked at me strangely, and said that of course now I 
would learn to go to them quite naturally, as Mexican women do; 
and I suppose I shall, for I do not want to fail in anything that is 
expected of me as Alfredo’s wife. •Still, I cannot help being puzzled 
as to why Mexican women should choose to go to cemeteries when 
they go out so little, and don’t you think it is puzzling yourself, 
Zoe? 

“ There is a second Guadalupe in the garden, in the form of a 
stone statue, and several other statues, and at the extreme end of 
the paved alley a shrine to Santa Catalina, where the ‘ saint’s lights ’ 
are kept burning at night and where the different members of the 
family and several of the servants frequently go to pray. There are 
fountains, too, with coloured tiles around them, and high above 
everything else the pine trees rise. I hope I have made you xmder- 
stand how beautiful this garden is and why I am so happy to stay 
in it. I have read back what I have written, and I do not seem to 
have told you half of what there is to tell. But I am afraid that if 
I write too much about the garden you will get tired of this letter 
before you have finished it, and I still want to take you upstairs, 
because you ’must remember that I had hardly begun to tell you 
about the house when I got you into the patio and then into the 
garden. 

" So now please pretend that you have walked back to the place 
where the staircase ascends to the right of the first portal and that 
you have gone up this stairway. At the top of it you will find 
another gallery, surrounding the patio on all sides, like the one 
below it. Every room leads into this gallery, and the ones in the 
rear also have supplementary terraces, overlooking the garden. You 
will also find another statue of Santa Catalina in a niche on this 
floor, a very gorgeous one clad in robes of golden brocade, and 
several pictures of her. There are a great many pictures, and, 
except for the family portraits, these are nearly all of saints and of 
the Crucifixion and of the Nativity. Some of the saints are under- 
going martyrdom of various kinds, all very painful-looking, and if 
the Casa Catalina were my house and no one else’s, I think I 
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should put some of these pictures away where I would not have to 
look at them all the time. But to Alfredo’s mother they are great 
treasures. She has explained to me in detail what each one means, 
and these explanations have given me the same sort of strange feel- 
ing I had when she talked to me about the cemeteries. But there 
are some pictures that I like very much, including one of Saint 
Gertrude, which shows her rather severely robed, but wearing a 
wreath of pink flowers and holding a taper in one hand and a baby 
in the other. It is very quaint and sweet. The ones which show the 
Virgin in a richly coloured stiff robe, shaped like a triangle and 
embossed in very elaborate designs, also fascinate me for some 
reason, and there are several of these. And though I have confessed 
to you that there are some paintings I would rather not have to see, 
and some statues and screens that carry out the same harrowing 
ideas, everything else is so beautiful that I think it is very captious 
of me to even mention that there is anything here that m a k es me 
feel uncomfortable, and I hope you will not tell anyone else that 
I have done so. 

“Among the beautiful things are the bright-coloured chests, 
and the big pieces of brocade hung over the stair landings, and 
crystal chandeliers that hang from the beamed ceilings, and the 
carved columns in the comers, and the shell-shaped declivities over 
the doors, and the surprising little staircases flanked with flower- 
pots that keep leading unexpectedly to the roof, and the big em- 
bossed haguenos, and the little black boxes and tables and desks 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl flowers, and the china cherubs that sup- 
port the side lamps in the upper gallery, and the ‘ linen fold ’ doors, 
and the milk-glass goblets engraved with fruit designs that com- 
pletely fill two enormous cabinets, and the shelves fitted into the 
window casings on which ornaments of every kind are displayed. 
Of course, these are only a few, and there are many others that I 
could mention as well, but I think perhaps that is enough for now. 
There are three drawing-rooms with big folding doors between so 
that they can all be thrown into one, and a formal dining-room, 
and an informal breakfast-room — ^which has one of those surpris- 
ing little staircases in it — and more bedrooms and bathrooms than 
I have been able to count as yet or tried to see. However, in the 
ones where I have been the furniture is either bright and painted 
or dark and carved, and the beds are enormous, with crucifixes 
hanging over them and prie-Dieu beside them; and on the bed of 
my sixtem-year-old sister-in-law, Maria Michaela, is a big pile of 
baby pillows, pick and blue under lace, with a supplementary 
crucifix resting in the midst of them! This was still another thing 
which seemed to me rather strange, but when my mother-in-law 
saw me looking at it she said we must always take every means to 
remind ourselves that Christ had suffered for our sakes, and that 
when we were most comfortable — ^for instance, in a lovely soft bed 
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piled high with little pillows — ^it was an especially good time to 
clasp the crucifix to our breast, and that this was what she had 
taught Maria Michaela to do. 

“ This is such a large family that of course it is necessary to have 
a great many bedrooms. I did not realize how large it would seem 
until I reached here and saw it all around me. Besides my mother- 
in-law and father-in-law, whom the servants all call Dona Amelia 
and Don Luiz, and Alfredo and Maria Michaela, there are Faustino, 
who is still at the University and rather wild, and Enrico, who is 
rather morose and would like to be a priest, and Yolanda and Car- 
lota and Lupe, who are all very pretty and apparently rather 
demure, though I am not sure about the latter — anyway, Maria 
Michaela does not even pretend to be demure, but is very sparkling 
and lovely to look at. Then, of course, there is a corresponding 
number of servants, and simply multitudes of aunts and uncles and 
nephews and nieces and other kinds of relatives — if there is any 
other kind of relative, I am really not sure — ^who keep dropping in 
all the time. When Alfredo and I go upstairs for dinner we are 
quite apt to find anywhere from twelve to twenty extra persons 
sitting around, and after dinner many of them stay to take their 
siestas. I think some of *them stay for merienda as well, though 
I can’t be sure about that, because, as I said, Alfredo and I have 
it in our own apartamiento, which is-rather a relief. 

Besides all these real people — ^now please don’t laugh at me — 
there are the ghosts of the Casa Catalina, and these seem almost 
as real. I told Veronique about them long ago, so perhaps she has 
repeated to you what I have said, and I won’t go into details until 
I am sure, because I honestly don’t want to bore you. But Tomasa, 
the maid who has been assigned to me, swears that she saw the 
ghost of the conquistador who built this house walking on the roof 
by the light of the full moon; so the next afternoon, which was the 
day Alfredo and I got back from the hacienda, Dofia Amelia had 
the parish priest come here to sprinkle holy water all through the 
house and offer prayers for protection from evil spirits. And I 
thought myself that I saw the lady ghost who wears the black 
dress and the white mantilla going from the third drawing-room 
into my mother-in-law’s bedroom last evening just at dusk. Now, 
don’t say it was my mother-in-law herself because, as it happens, 
she had gone out just then to confession. There is a sweet little 
chapel on the same street as this house, just about a block away, 
where she often drops in, besides the wonderful old church where 
all the family worships, facing the same plaza that the first palace 
of Cortez stands on. I’ve been there too, though I haven’t been 
anywhere else yet, because, of course, I’m planning to go to church 
regularly to please my mother-in-law. That is one thing I know I 
can do to please her, I’m not sure about the rest. I’m afraid I’m 
not much like a Mexican girl, and of course it would have been 



natural for her to prefer that her eldest son should marry a 
Mexican. But Alfredo says he is certain I can learn to please her 
in every respect, and you know I believe whatever Alfredo tells me. 

Now Fve run on and on telling you about my new world and 
not making any comments at all about what you’ve written me. 
Just the same, you must know that, except for feeling distressed 
because Ronnie and Isabel and so many other people we know 
have lost all their money, what you told me has added to my 
already great happiness. First of all, it makes me happy to know 
that the sums I was able to send Father and Mother will tide them 
over until I can send more, and that Father is beginning to take 
heart and seem like himself again. I can’t bear to think of him as 
crushed and broken, and I hope that from now on he can go ahead 
without being so terribly overburdened. Secondly, it makes me 
happy to know that, in spite of all Mr. Ruthven’s wonderful ofEers 
and the tempting opportunities he’s willing to give you, you’ve 
decided you don’t want to leave Bob to go abroad, even though 
this means you may never have a chance to become a famous 
foreign correspondent. I can understand that it’s hard for you and 
Bob to map out a plan of working together when he has to spend 
most of his time at Daddy’s office; but maybe he coiild train some- 
one else to take his place there, and maybe you could get someone 
else to help you while he’s doing it. Anyhow, I’m sure now that 
you and he have made up your minds you want to run a Washing- 
ton news bureau, you’ll eventually find a way to do it. Besides, since 
Bob’s got his Virginia house and garden series so well started, and 
since the Examiner is only too glad to have you stay on the regular 
staff as long as you will, you haven’t got anything to worry about 
and you can take your time to decide what you’ll do next — or, 
rather, how you’ll do itl You know. I’ve always believed there was 
nothing you couldn’t do, Zoe, if you put your mind to it, and I 
don’t mind telling you I’m pretty proud of Bob too. I think he 
wrote a grand story on ‘Memory More True Than Mine,’ and 
wasn’t that a wonderful name for it? I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if it caught the eye of a movie magnate or someone like that, and 
if you made a lot of money out of it before you get through. 

“I wrote that much of this letter while Alfredo was at the 
Foreign Office, where he was kept quite late last evening, and when 
he came home he said he had just learned that he was soon to be 
transferred to another post, and that he thought I ought to see 
something of Mexico besides the hacienda and the Casa Catalina 
before we were shipped off to Peru or Persia or some such place. 
So he suggested that we should go out to Xochimilco — ^that is, if I 
would care to. Of course I said I would, though I didn’t have any 
idea what Xochimilco was lilce. But we got into his car at once 
and drove out into the country, and he explained to me along the 
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wayr It seems it is a very popxilar resort where people ride around 
in little boats that ply through the natural canals intersecting a 
fertile swampy delta, something like the Spreewald, where you and 
I went near Berlin, except that at Xochimilco the flat-bottomed 
boats do not have settees perched upon them, as they do in the 
Spreewald, but are covered with canopies made of flowers and 
labelled with names like Amor, Alfredo says that if you go there 
in the daytime, especially on a Sunday, the place is very crowded, 
and Indians in dugout canoes come gliding up to your flower- 
trimmed barge with more flowers to sell you, and drinks and pro- 
visions of all sorts, and that musicians, also gliding along in dug- 
out canoes, sing and play the guitar and make everything very 
gay and festive. I should like to see it that way sometime, for I am 
sure that it must be great fun; but I am glad that the first time I 
saw it we went at night aU by ourselves, for again I can^t find 
words to express the beauty of an experience I have had and that 
I owe entirely to Alfredo. There was no one else in the canal, and 
we went on and on and on. The moon was shining brightly, and 
a strange perfume rose from the daisies that cover the banks of the 
stream, and tall dark cypress trees rose behind them. There was not 
a sound anywhere and we hardly spoke at ail, except that Alfredo 
showed me two stars which he says are seen better from Xochimilco 
than anywhere else and which are called ‘The Eyes of Santa 
Lucia also three others that are called ‘ Las Tihs Marias.’ And 
he said the eyes of Santa Lucia were looking benignly down on us, 
and that the three Marys were heaping blessings upon us, and 
that for this reason we were especially happy while we were there. 
I loved learning about the stars, just as I have loved learning about 
the flowers, but it really doesn’t matter to me whether they were 
responsible for oxu: extra happiness or not. I’m only thankful that 
we’ve had it. 

“ By the way, Alfredo asked me to tell you that you mustn’t 
believe the report about another ‘ revolt ’ in Mexico. He says there 
isn’t a word of truth in it and very little truth about the friction 
between the Catholic Church and the present Government. Of 
course there is some in regard to the latter, and his family, being 
so very religious, can’t help but feel it. However, there is nothing 
at all to worry about, for conditions are much better than they 
were three years ago when services were suppressed and the clergy 
persecuted and exiled. Now, since the agreement that was reached 
last June, priests have been allowed to return and the churches all 
reopened. I know this is so because I see them open myself and 
Dona Amelia is in them every day. 

“Alfredo sends every sort of affectionate greeting to you and 
Bob, and I don’t need to tell you that my own devoted love to both 
of you goes with this letter. I shall count on you fo let me know if 
there is anything further that I can do for Father and Mother, and 
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also i£ you think of anything that would be helpful to Isabel or 
Ronnie. The settlement has gone through, so I have my own 
money in addition to everything else, and I am sure you will agree 
that there is absolutely nothing left in the world that I could wish 
for. 

Lots of love always, 

'' Helen. 

P.S. — ^Twice while I have been reading this through to make 
sure there were not too many mistakes in it before I sent it off. I’ve 
been startled by the night watchman’s whistle. He goes up and 
down the street, blowing this whistle loudly at frequent intervals, 
and I cannot seem to get used to it. I jump every tiirie I hear him, 
and I should think that instead of making the suburbs safe, he 
would give prowling thieves just the chance they need to get out of 
the way for the moment and then return to their haunts after he 
has gone along. But Alfredo says the night watchman is an insti- 
tution and that things do not work out that way.” 

“ Casa Catalina, 

COYOACAN, 

“ November 15, 1934. 

'‘Dearest Zoe, 

" It does seem good to be back here again after our five years’ 
absence, and everything looks just as beautiful to me as it did when 
I came here as a bride, perhaps more so in some ways, for though 
Asuncion and Bogota were both very interesting posts for Alfredo, 
they did not compare to Mexico from my point of view. We had 
no sooner got away from the ‘dispute’ over the Chaco than we 
ran into the ‘ dispute ’ over Leticia; and these ‘ disputes ’ were very 
disagreeable. They ended by affecting our living conditions a good 
deal, and, anyway, of course there is no house in the whole world 
as enchanting as the Casa Catalina. Our own little apartamiento 
leading out of the rear portal was just as we left it when Alfredo 
was called away so suddenly before we were half settled in it, and 
now I hope and believe that he will be kept at the Foreign Office 
for a long time so that we can enjoy our wonderful home at our 
leisure and have the opportunity of welcoming you and all the rest 
of the family to it 

“ It seems strange to think that though I have been married so 
long, I have never written but one letter to you from here before, 
and that though in a way my life has changed very little in die 
meantime, yours has changed so much. What I mean is, though 
Alfredo and I have travelled so far and seen and done so many 
strange things, none of these has affected us personally or basically, 
and of course I have no professional life, or any life of my own 
apart from him* whereas with you and Bob it is entirely different. 
Your professional life was important long before Bob’s was, and 
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when you were first married you were wondering how you were 
going to manage to keep the best sort of balance so that his feel- 
ings would not be hurt; and, moreover, the depression had com- 
plicated everything so much. I do hand it to you, Zoe, as Bob would 
say, over the success you have made all round. Of course, I think it 
was a blessing in disguise that Mrs. Drayton defeated Mother when 
she ran for President-General of the D.A.R. Otherwise, Mother 
probably never would have been willing to desert Continental Hall 
for the Senate Office Building, and she certainly seems to be making 
Father a fine secretary, and getting a great kick out of it herself, be- 
cause it puts her in the category with so many well-known wives. But 
I feel pretty sure it was you who started her on that track so that Bob 
would be released, and I must say you did it very adroitly. Then, 
of course. Bob had a wonderful break when ' Memory More True 
Than Mine ' was bought by the movies, as I had such a hunch it 
would be. I mean chiefly because of what it did for his morale; for 
that was his story, wasn^t it? And even if he didn’t get much out 
of it financially, the five thousand did make it possible to start The 
Capital Kaleidoscope Bureau, besides helping Veronique at a time 
when she needed a lift so much. 

You’d be surprised how many Americans speak to me about 
' Capital Kaleidoscope.’ You have fans all the way up the Parana 
River and on practically every Andean peak, and here everyone at 
the Embassy seems to read it, and a great many people in the 
couAtry club set and among the big business men too. We keep 
hearing about it wherever we go, and I’m all puffed up with pride 
when anyone says to me, ' Robert Morton is your brother, isn’t he?’ 
or ^What relation exactly is Zoe Wing to you?’ or 'Do the co- 
authors of ' Capital Kaleidoscope ’ ever tell you beforehand what 
they’re going to write? It’s all in the family, isn’t it?” Alfredo is 
proud too, and pleased. Not many Mexicans are connected with 
an American family in a way that means as much as it does to him 
to have Father firmly entrenched in the Senate and you and Bob 
heading tpwards the top in journalism. 

" By the fact that I’ve mentioned the Embassy and the country 
club set and the big business men, you’ll gather that we’re going 
out more than we did at first, which is true. I would still be satis- 
fied to sit quietly at home in the garden all the time, but Alfredo 
thinks we should mingle with the American colony as much as 
possible, and of course with his family and his Mexican friends and 
the Diplomatic Corps; and naturally I am glad to do anything he 
thinks best in these respects as in all others, though some of the big 
business men are a little boring and some of the country club set a 
little fast, and all of the Mexicans still a little strange to me. On 
the whole I think I enjoy the Diplomatic Corps the most, for 
though some of its most distinguished members are pretty 
pompous, it is nice to keep meeting in one country friends that you 
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have made in another. I’m sure you’ll agree with me in this, for 
you said you were very pleased when Rene de Blonville turned up 
at the French Fmhassy in Washington. So you’ll understand wjiy 
I was glad to see Arthur Kennard, who was Vice-Consul in Paris 
while you and I were there, when I got to Asuncion, where he is 
now Charg^ d’Affaires, and why I am also glad that Harry Hender- 
son, who was Giles’ assistant in Paris, has recently come here as 
American Naval Attach^. I believe Harry undercut Giles and took 
you to the Bal de la Victoire, didn’t he? Well, he is still very attrac- 
tive and very resourceful 1 And speaking of Giles, I suppose it is no 
news to you that he’s doing very well again, after his temporary 
set-hack, though I don’t know how closely you’ve kept in touch 
with him. Of course he started doing well almost right o£E or he 
wouldn’t have got away from Guantanamo as soon as he did, and 
now he seems to have completely redeemed hims elf. He’s at sea 
again, and I hear through friends that he’s made a great hit at every 
port where his ship has put in. We’ve kept hoping to see him our- 
selves, but with two inland posts that hasn’t proved practicable. 

“I have seemed to have side-tracked myself by writing about 
Giles, for after mentioning Harry Henderson I meant to tell you 
right away that the latest and most exciting arrival in Mexico City 
is Guy GrenviUe, who is First Secretary at the British Embassy. 
You know his tmcle was Minister here a long while ago, and he 
spent some time in' Mexico City then, so he knows all the ropes 
and is most tremendously popular. He speaks beautiful Spanish, 
and rides with the charros, and keeps open house, both in town and 
in the country, where he has rented very typical and very handsome 
houses, which he runs with English precision and native charm. 
The Mexicans all say he is muy simpatico, and for once I know 
exactly what they mean, since I feel just the same way about him 
myself, and always have since the first moment I ever saw him. 
There is something so steadfast about him, and so sincere, that he“ 
makes you feel you could turn to him in trouble, no matter how 
bad it was, and that he’d stand by. Not that there is any trouble, 
of course, to speak of, but he does give you that feeling. 

“ The only person I know of who does not tike Guy is my mother- 
in-law, and her attitude has been very cool towards him from the 
beginning. He started dropping in fairly frequently as soon as he 
got here, and I thought the reason she resented it was because she 
was afraid he might take advantage of her hospitality, for a young 
European diplomat did do this in one instance. It seems that this 
other man, who is gone now, came back on the same boat with the 
Terrazas from France; and as they were parting from him on the 
dock, Dona Amelia and Don Luiz told him they hoped he would 
consider their house his, according to the good old Mexican custom. 
But he did not understand that it was just a pleasant phrase, and 
the next day while they were having merienaa he drove up in an 
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oid-fashioned hack piled high with all his baggage and never left 
for three months! Well, of course Guy knows all about Mexican 
customs, and anyway has feelings much too j&ne to make any such 
mistakes; but once he arrived before Alfredo came home from the 
Foreign Ofl&ce, and he sat and talked with me about the difEerence 
between English gardens and Mexican gardens for fully fifteen 
minutes before anyone joined us, and this my mother-in-law says 
^was a great breach of etiquette. It never occurred to me that Guy 
could not come to see me at any time, just as Dabney Turberville 
goes to see Roimie at any time, for instance, and Fm sure it didn’t 
to Guy either, in spite of his Imowledge of Mexican customs. But 
now he is very careful always to ask first if Dona Amelia is at home, 
and to go up to the big sola to pay his respects and to stay there if 
Alfredo happens to be out, and he does not come as much as he 
used to either, fot which I am very sorry. 

"'Whik I am speaking about trouble of one sort or another, I 
may as well tell you that now there does seem to be a little between 
the Church and the Government, and that this is making my 
mother-in'-law very unhappy. She is not able to practise her religion 
as freely and fully as she feels she should, and as she must, in order 
to be contented. While Alfredo and I have been away in Paraguay 
and Colombia the difficulties that had apparently been all straight- 
ened out shortly before we were married have arisen again, and 
many priests are once more in exile and many churches closed. So 
far Dona Amelia has always managed to hear Mass somehow, but 
often she has had to do it by stealth, with the danger of a heavy 
penalty if she were found out, and she has had to abandon all hope 
of having Maria Michaela become a nun, at least in Mexico. She 
had planned to follow the family custom of having at least one 
daughter a Bride of Christ, and she had selected Maria Michaela 
^for that purpose because she is by far the most beautiful and 
charming and pleasure-loving of her daughters, and therefore her 
Mthdrawal from the world would represent a greater sacrifice than 
mich a step would be for any of the others. Dona Amelia intended 
to have Maria Michaela enter one of the very rigorous cloistered 
orders, and when she told me about the discipline that is part of 
its rule, I flinched just as I did when I first saw the pictures of the 
martyrdoms. But Dona Amelia never flinches, even when she talks 
about having her own daughter starved and scourged and wearing 
a knotted cord around her waist and a crown of thorns on her head. 

“ I don’t know whether Maria Michaela minds as much as her 
mother because Dona Amelia’s platis have gone astray, or whether 
she would be better pleased to get married like Yolanda. The 
engagement of Yolanda has recently been announced with a great 
deal of formality, and she is to have a very elaborate wedding, 
though it will have to be shorn of some of the religious ceremony 
with which her mother would have liked to see it surrounded. There 
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is mucli excitement over this betrothal in the family, and Yolanda 
is the centre of attention, but I am not sure that she herself feels 
the way a girl is happiest to be about the man she is going to 
marry. Several times she has looked to me as if she had been cry- 
ing and once I overheard Doha Amelia saying something to her 
that sounded rather harsh and crude to me. Still, I may have been 
mistaken. Of course, I speak Spanish very fluently now, but there 
are some phrases that have a double meaning, as they do in every 
language, and these I still find it hard to follow. Yolanda’s novio is 
a big, brutal-looking man, and I do not blame her for being upset 
at the idea of going away with him at night to an isolated hacienda 
when she has never really been alone with him in broad daylight 
in her parents’ beautiful house. The thought of her having to do 
so upsets me very much. But Dona Amelia is greatly pleased about 
the marriage, and she expects to arrange for Lupe also as soon as 
Yolanda has gone away, though I understand that in this instance 
the prospective bridegroom is old and feeble instead of being young 
and violent. 

“ Speaking of haciendas, a lady came to call the other day who is 
a distant relative, but whom I had not met before because she was 
in the country when I arrived at the Casa Catalina as a bride. She 
was dressed in deep black, but of course that is quite the custom 
here, so I thought nothing of it, until I noticed that her two sisters, 
who were with her, were not in mourning, so I realized she must be 
a widow, though whether one of recent date or not I could not tell, 
for in Mexico once a widow always a widow, cr8pe and all. But 
after a little she turned to me and said in the most easy way in the 
world, just flicking her handkerchief — ^which had a black border 
over an inch wide — slightly across her eyelids, ‘ Perhaps, since you 
have so recently returned from Bogota, you have not heard that 
my husband was assassinated at our hacienda late in August? I 
was with him at the time, but unfortunately I was so overcome by 
fright that I could do nothing to prevent the outrage.’ My breath 
was so taken away by such calmness that I did not know what to 
say, but before the pause could become awkward, one of the other 
callers commenced a story of her own, telling me that she had been 
worried about her husband, too, but that fortunately he was now 
over sixty-five and consequently past the age when a man could be 
either imprisoned or executed for a political offence. She ended up 
by asking if we had the same age limit in the United States, and I 
was thankful that at this point Alfredo came to my rescue. 

Having digressed to supply you with these anecdotes, which I 
hope will interest you, I must now tell you that this year we did get 
here for Todos Los Santos — ^All Saints’ Day — and that I found the 
celebration very intriguing, although a Uttle gruesome. Several 
days beforehand little white sugar skulls, called calaveras, orna- 
mented with gilt eyes and pink frills, begin to appear in the win- 
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dows of all the haters and confectiohets and many outdoor stands 
besides, and fond Mexican parents start buying these for their 
children to enjoy, either in the form of food or in the form of play- 
things. At about the same time that the skulls begin to appear, the 
local garbagemen pay special visits to the houses where they regu- 
larly go to collect, and leave little cards like the one I am sending 
you as a sample. All Souls’, the day after All Saints’, is their special 
feast, though why it should be is another mystery to me, and of 
course they expect, and get, a generous tip to celebrate the occasion. 
A free translation of the inscription on the card goes something 
like this : 

** ‘ The truck driving garbage collector 
Ventures to beg for his skull. 

** ‘ Highly honoured little patron,* 

Do not forget the skull 

Which your garbage collector begs for. 

I hope that in your goodness, 

You will not be offended, 

But that on this great day our patrons 
Will give us an offering.’ 

" The offering that the garbageman wants is money, but — ^pre- 
sumably — ^he uses this to buy the same sort of thing that all the 
servants are preparing — sausages and chocolate and pan de los 
muertos — ‘the bread of the dead,’ which is a large sugar-coated 
loaf with egg-shaped protuberances on it. Our servants, and many 
other persons whom we know, put these edibles and various others 
on tables neatly laid with white cloths and lighted with candles, 
and around the tables they place chairs in the same number that 
there are dead members of their families; then they leave all this 
in locked rooms for twenty-four hours. A great deal of secrecy sur- 
rounds the proceedings, so that though I managed to see something 
of the prelinoinary preparations, I didn’t see a room after it was 
completely ready to be locked up. But I know there were several in 
this very house, some prepared by the servants and one by Dona 
Amelia herself, and at least one in every other house in the neigh- 
bourhood, 

“Besides the money that is spent on calaveras and pan de los 
muertos, a great deal is apparently also spent on gigantic wreaths, 
made of both real and artificial flowers, and on silver and ebony 
crosses, also huge, which are somehow lashed to the sides of every 
other car that you meet on your way to the cemetery. Spades and 
buckets are also fastened on to these cars, all ready for use upon 
arrival at the family lot, so that holes can be dug to set the crosses 
in and water carried to put on the flowers, which as Dona Amelia 
told me five years ago, are very apt to be marigolds, though this is 

* (“If you put anything in the diminutive, that is supposed to be a sign 
of affection. It has not necessarily anything to do with size.”) 
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by no means always the case. Large quantities of food and drink 
are likewise carried along in the over-laden cars, and while the 
behaviour of families like the Terrazas and their friends is of course 
respectful and restrained, plenty of other people are simply looping 
before the day is over. They make a day of it in the cemetery, and 
then when night comes one and all go to see a performance of Don 
Juan Tenorio, which is given in practically every place of amuse- 
ment in the city, from the fine big Opera House to the cheap music 
halls and the Punch and Judy shows. It varies very much in treat- 
ment, of course, but the underlying story is always the same, and 
it is the same one, too, that Byron wrote a poem about and Mozart 
composed an opera around and John Barrymore did such a good 
job with in the movies. We all went to the Opera House — ^having 
been at the family vault all day — and when I said I did not see why 
the story of an awful roue was especially fitting to dwell upon on The 
Day of the Dead, my mother-in-law told me to wait until I saw 
the graveyard scene where Don Juan is driven by remorse for mur- 
dering his true love’s father, and Dona Inez rises from her tomb. 
Well, I did wait, but I only wish, Zoe, that I had left the Opera 
House before that scene was put on, because I cannot pretend that 
I liked it. The stage lights were all very pale and eerie, and the 
tombs were shadowy and shiny by turns, and Dona Inez came out 
of hers in her shroud. It was all I could do to remain in my seat 
when she put her arms around Don Juan, and I did try, first to get 
up and then to lower my eyes; but Dona Amelia, who was sitting 
on one side of me — of course, Alfredo was on the other side — ^took 
my hand and held it hard and whispered that I would disgrace 
them all if I moved or looked down, because it was as bad to avoid 
a performance of Don Juan Tenorio as to avoid a bull fight, and no 
one will ever know how horrible those are to me. So I did not stir 
again, and I looked steadily at the tombs and the ghosts, but I had 
dreadful nightmares afterwards and Alfredo says I cried in my 
sleep, and the next day I saw the apparition of the lady in the white 
mantilla again. 

I realize that by this time your plans for the winter must be all 
made and I know how hard it is for both you and Bob to leave the 
Bureau. But it really is an awfully long time since I have seen any 
of you, and I am wondering if you could not possibly come here 
for the Christmas holidays. It would mean everything to me if you 
could, and perhaps you might combine business with pleasure, for 
you could write about political conditions and Bob could write 
about houses and gardens. I know he’d get a story out of the Casa 
Catalina that would be even better than ^'Memory More True 
Than Mine,” and there are three or four other places, in Coyoacan 
alone, that are right down his alley, as Mr. Ruthven says. The 
one diagonally across the street, for instance, has the entire court- 
yard filled with poinsettias which are at the height of their bloom 
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at Christmas-time; ia fact, they’re called the flowers of the Noche 
Buena here; and in the rear of the house is a vast park, with every 
sort of tropical tree in it, and every tree hung with a legend. Then, 
of course, he should go to the Borda gardens in Cuernavaca, which 
Maximilian and Carlotta designed, and which are simply flooded 
with romance, and the Bosque del Contador near Texcoco, where 
no watchman will ever remain at night because of the strange 
spirits, and oh — ^to dozens of other places! I am sure it would 
really be very worth your while from a practical point of view, and 
it would make me awfully happy. Of course I am awfully happy, 
anjrway, and I have never had a single second of regret for hav- 
ing married Alfredo — ^how could I? — but I don’t seem to be any 
more like a Mexican myself than I was in the beg in ni n g, and 
naturally I don’t make close friends among people who feel I am 
an alien. Of course, the Embassy crowd and the country club set 
and big business men are all very nice, as I said before, but they are 
more what Mother used to call “pleasant acquaintances” than 
intimate firiends. I know Guy is my friend, but then I never see 
him to talTc to, SO it is not quite the same as if I could, and I do 
wish I could talk to somebody who belongs to me and comes from 
home. 

" My love to both Ronnie and Isabel whenever you happen to see 
thffm. I’m so sorry for them both. But then I realize very few 
women have as many reasons to be happy as I have. I’m still sure 
that Alfredo is the most wonderful human being in the world, and 
as long as I have him and his love nothing else really matters. I 
hope I haven’t given you the false impression that I thought it did. 

“ As ever devotedly, 

“Helen.” 
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CHAPTER XX 

At first the walk between her Florida Avenue apartment and the 
French Embassy had seemed very long to Isabel. She really did 
not know whether she minded it more in the morning or in the 
evening. In the morning she was still dazed with the fatigue that 
comes with a forced awakening after insufficient sleep, and breath- 
less from hurrying through serviceless dressing and breakfasting. 
Her salary was good, as secretarial salaries go, but most of it went 
in keeping Stephen at his sanitarium, and she had almost no other 
source of income, so she kept no maid. In the evening she was 
drained of ideas and initiative, after writing letters and answering 
the telephone and making out lists and pouring tea and smoothing 
over difficulties and forestalling complaints and averting crises; yet 
the necessity of performing trifling yet multitudinous personal tasks 
before she could go to bed still loomed large ahead of her. Both 
morning and evening were pretty bad, but she thought evening 
was a little the worse of the two, because she hated to wash out 
stockings and underwear and handkerchiefs even more than she 
hated to make coffee and straighten up her room; and no matter 
how hard she tried, she could not contrive to do her laundry work 
in the morning. 

Gradually, however, she had come to enjoy the walk. The fresh 
air revived her speedily and potently, like a cocktail; the exercise 
sent a tingling sensation through all her tissues and gave a glow to 
her cheeks. She looked lovely when she reached her destination, 
and the knowledge of her heightened charms was a tonic in itse lf . 
And she needed a tonic very much in these days. 

She no longer had to slacken her pace as she went up the hill. 
She took the ascent swiftly, noting the scene arotmd her with 
interested eyes, despite her speed. It was amazing to see how 
rapidly the park was progressing. On the other hand, the disinte- 
gration of the grandeur which had formerly faced it was even 
more startling. Greystone Towers was a lodging-house now. Bat- 
tered two-seaters stood in a sagging line where sleek limousines used 
to turn silently m, and the unkempt grounds were littered with 
trash of every kind and description. Milk bottles stood in the 
windows and washing waved from the rear porch. Isabel did not 
know exactly who lived there, but she gathered it must be clerks 
from the lowest salary brackets in the “ alphabet ” positions. The 
last trace of Mrs. Endjjcott’s occupancy had long since gone. As for 
Mrs. Endicott herself, the wreckage of the splendour with which 
she had once been surrounded was now embodied in her own 
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shrunken frame and addled mind. No one could understand, Isabel 
least of all, how Veronique Hunter, whose hands were certainly 
full enough already, and whose every obligation to her grand- 
mother had been erased by the old woman’s previous inhumanity 
to herself, could endure having Mrs. Endicott at Hunter’s Green. 
But there she was installed, and there she sat writing letters hour 
after hour to the legislators who had crowded around her fan- 
tastic dinner-table, urging them to “use their influence” to dis- 
lodge “ that man ” — as she invariably referred to the President — 
and the undependable “ crew of crazy reformers ” whom he had 
gathered around him from the seats of the mighty before it was 
“ too late.” 

It had been “ too late,” as far as Mrs. Endicott and hundreds of 
others like her were concerned, long before the stolid Shaw had 
been replaced by the mercurial Conrad as Chief Executive. Isabel 
had learned that — ^not easily or quickly, any more than she had 
learned to walk easily and quickly uphill, but slowly and painfully 
the knowledge had come to her. The crash which had cost her 
friends and herself their fortunes had marked the end of an era, 
and the forces of destruction had been gathering momentum long 
before that. But Mrs. Endicott would never see this; and again 
Isabel marvelled, a little impatiently, at Ronnie’s forbearance, as 
she considered Ronnie’s almost light-hearted refusal to be drawn 
into arguments about the present political* powers. Ronnie was 
light-hearted about everything, as far as Isabel could see — ^about the 
staggering financial load which she was carrying single-handed at 
Hunter’s Green; about Welby’s continued helplessness; about her 
grandmother’s constant complaining; about the incessant care 
which a riotous child represented. Bennie, who was now five years 
old, would have run most young mothers ragged before mid-morn- 
ing, Tsabel thought; but though Ronnie might be very tired some- 
times after Bennie was finally in bed for the night, she did not look 
tired. She looked triumphant, and, as Isabel had previously re- 
marked, light-hearted as well. There was a sort of triumph which 
was rather grim, but that was not Ronnie’s kind. 

As she went on past the Majestic Hotel, Isabel reflected that it 
had changed almost as much as Greystone Towers. Not that it had 
crumbled, like the pseudo-battlements she had just left behind her; 
on the contrary, to use a current phrase, it had been “ jazzed up.” 
Its aspect had formerly been one of elaborate elegance tempered by 
a certain amount of dignity; now it had branched out ostentatiously 
to meet the modernistic mood of the moment. The number of 
senatorial families, of great judicial figures and retired army officers 
living there had dwindled; on the other hand, it was crowded now 
with the top executives of the independent offices, agencies and 
establishments newly but increasingly listed in the Congressional 
Directory. Isabel had no sooner mastered the functions and identi- 
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fied the directors of one such office than another sprang into exist- 
ence, and she was obliged to cope with that. The Frenchi Ambas- 
sador was very insistent about this. Unquestioningly as he deferred 
to her judgment in most respects, he did not permit her to overlook 
the turbulent new forces in Washington, which, left to herself, she 
would have been glad to disregard. In spite of his soaring social 
aspirations, he was essentially a progressive himself. He had origin- 
ally been a silk manufacturer, who had swung jauntily and rather 
insolently all the way up from the looms at Lyons to the salons of 
the Quai d’Orsay. He did not belong by either inheritance or train- 
ing to the prim pattern into which the Marceaus had fitted so 
admirably. But then, Isabel reflected ruefully, almost nobody be- 
longed there any more, and, as far as that went, the pattern itself 
was gone. 

The Marceaus had still been at the Embassy when Isabel secured 
her position as social secretary there. Indeed, if it had not been for 
Madame Marceau, Isabel would never have obtained it, as she her- 
self was quite well aware. Her first idea, after she had finally 
grasped the fact that Stephen’s fortune was gone and that she must 
manage to support both him and herself, had been that she might 
get into the \^ite House. There had been rumours of a rift be- 
tween Mrs. Shaw and her secretary, and when these were confirmed 
by a precipitate resignation on the part of the latter, Isabel’s friends 
all urged her to lose no time in calling her own excellent qualifica- 
tions for the post to Mrs. Shaw’s hesitant notice. But for some un- 
explained reason Mrs. Shaw had failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus fortuitously offered her. In spite of all the pressure 
brought to bear, she had stubbornly persisted in choosing a young 
woman from, the Middle West, an ex-school teacher, and the 
daughter of one of her own classmates at an obscurely select 
seminary in Ohio as her social secretary. The chaos which resulted 
had been disastrous. The ex-school teacher was a conscientious 
Christian woman, but the intricacies of official Washington were 
beyond, her ken. She could not remember the names of diplomats, 
the respective ranks of Cabinet officers, or the faces of senators’ 
wives. After a futile struggle, she tearfully departed whence she had 
come, to be replaced by a cousin who repeated her mistakes, and 
whose presence in the "N^ite House was regarded by her victims as 
insult added to injury. 

Under the more gracious guidance of Mrs. Conrad, conditions 
had greatly* changed; the President’s wife had two secretaries now, 
one as competent to handle complex social demands as the other 
was capable of acting in a business capacity and co-operating with 
the Press, which at last had come into its own. But by the time the 
Shaw administration had passed out of the picture Isabel herself 
was too firmly entrenched at the French Embassy to jeopardize her 
security by seeking, or even appearing to seek, a more lofty bur less 
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stable position. Madame Marceau had received her first overtures 
sympathetically; she had always had a soft place in her otherwise 
somewhat adamant heart for Isabel, who spoke such extraordinary 
French for an American, whose taste in dress was so impeccable, and 
whose bearing so unmistakably bespoke the aristocrat. To be sxire, 
Marceau had been discjuieted by certain whispers lightly wafted 
across the Atlantic during the fateful summer of 1929 — ^the same 
rumours which imfortunately had reached the iong-lobed ears of 
Mrs. Shaw and which had indirectly been responsible for the ex- 
school teacher. But Madame Marceau, a model of propriety her- 
self, had decided that these whispers had probably been malicious, 
partly, as she confessed to herself — ^though to no one else — ^because 
she desired her decision to take that form. She had not even admon- 
ished Isabel to take especial care where discretion was concerned, 
for her instinct had told her that such an admonition would have 
been not only tactless but superfluous. And her instinct had been 
unerring. Isabel was a perfect pattern of all that a secretary should 
be. When Monsieur Marceau was finally recalled by a Progressive 
Government less grateful for his long and faithful services than it 
was intolerant of his ultra<onservative outlook, his wife’s greatest 
pang in leaving Washington came upon parting from her secretary. 

Isabel’s concern lest the new Ambassador might not care to retain 
her had been great, but she had managed to conceal this, and her 
composure, no less than her competence, had vastly impressed Mon- 
sieur Cauteret, the ex-silk manufacturer; nor had her culture and 
her charm left him unmoved. He was a married man, but his wife 
had not risen with him, and she had elected to remain secluded in 
the brick vUla on the outskirts of Lyons, where she had dwelt 
throughout her early married life, instead of accompanying him to 
Paris and thence to Washington. Ill-health was ^ven as the cause 
of her failmre to appear, and an unmarried daughter, a singularly 
graceless woman of Isabel’s own age, acted as her father’s hostess. 
Mademoiselle Pauline was only too thankful to leave the actual 
management of all social affairs in Isabel’s skilled white hands; she 
did not take kindly to Washington, nor Washington to her. She 
performed those duties that could not be avoided, but left all those 
of secondary importance to Isabel and devoted her own large and 
lonely leisure almost entirely to charity. Such distinction as the 
French Embassy enjoyed was due partly to the proud traditions of 
its past but much more largely to its present administration by its 
social secretary. 

No one was more keenly aware of this than Monsieur Cauteret 
himself. His complacence over Isabel’s management increased by 
leaps and bounds. It was rarely indeed that he made a suggestion 
concerning a matter that fell, or could be construed as falling, within 
ner province. She divined his taste and forestalled has requirements, 
and the situation was one of great mutual satisfaction. If Isabel had 
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permitted herself to dwell on her employer's personal attributes, 
these might have been repugnant to her; but she had learned to 
regard them objectively. His beady black eyes and bushy black 
hair, his ruddy cheeks bulging above his rough chin, Hs pro- 
tuberant paunch and hairy hands, his general air of oiliness and 
frowsiness, his stiffly starched linen that was never quite clean, his 
rumpled clothes that were always a little too tight — a few years 
earlier Isabel would have regarded all these with such deep aver- 
sion that this would have blinded her to the man's intrinsic force, 
persistency and shrewdness. Now she could appraise him accurately 
for what he was. She had come a long way in a comparatively 
short time. 

She was musing on this one day when she looked up from the 
note she was theoretically writing to see that Monsieur Cauteret 
was standing before her. Despite his size and apparent clumsiness, 
he moved with catlike quietude; she seldom heard him when he 
came down the corridor that led to her little office. But, as far as 
that went, he did not often come to her office. Usually she was 
called, once or twice a day as the occasion required, to his study, 
where one or more members of his male staff were always on duty 
during business hours. She also saw him at limcheon and dinner, 
when he entertained, and at teatime, on the days when Made- 
moiselle Pauline received, for on these occasions she was always 
present. In her own small sanctum, however, she was usually left 
quite alone. She rightly regarded his appearance as portentous. 

*‘Bon jour, Excellence*^ she said smilingly. Quel plcdsir in- 
uttenduT They always spoke French together, and her perfect 
command of his mother tongue was a source of great gratification to 
him, as it had been to his predecessor. '*11 y a quelquechose? — Is 
there anything I can do for you? Asseyez-vous, je vous en prie ** 

She indicated the easy-chair at right angles to her desk, but she 
did not rise herself or even lay down the pen she was holding. Her 
reception of him, like everything else she did, was pleasing to him. 
If a lady of her importance had risen to greet a man she would 
have created an inharmonious effedfPof subservience; but if she had 
put down her pen she would have indicated that she made the mis- 
take of giving the call a social character. Decidedly this secretary 
of his was a pearl among gentlewomen. Momentarily he hesitated 
to broach the subject which he had in mind; it seemed like an im- 
pertinence to make any suggestions to so perfectly poised and 
capable a being as Madame Vinzorre. 

Do not derange yourself, I beg of you, Madame," he said pro- 
testingly. There was nothing against which to protest; nevertheless, 
the phrase seemed appropriate. He sat down, pufiing a little, 
glanced about him with his bright beady eyes, and drummed hur- 
riedly with his stubby fingers on the arms of his chair. " The in- 
vitations for the twenty-eighth, they are out already?" he inquired 
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at length. His cursory but appreciative gaze shifted to the desk of 
his secretary from the observation of a coloured print hanging on 
the wall. The print depicted the preparations for bed of an unem- 
barrassed young lady, whose admirer was watching her progress 
towards nudity with eagerness, not to say impatience, and the 
Ambassador had always considered it an outstanding ornament of 
his official habitation. Still he felt no reluctance in looking instead 
at the lovely young woman, modishly but conservatively attired in 
navy crepe finished with spotless white frills, who was seated in the 
flesh so conveniently close to him. 

They are all addressed. I was intending to send them out with 
Pierre later in the morning. Do you wish some changes made in 
them. Excellency?” 

No changes. But possibly one or two additions.” 

“ I will note down the names at once, if you will be so good as to 
give them to me. Then the additional invitations can go out with 
those I have already prepared. We can seat four more persons at 
the table, so I shall not be obliged to await possible regrets.” 

Isabel’s pencil was already poised, but the telephone at her elbow 
tinkled, and she picked up the receiver and spoke suavely. French 
Embassy, Mrs. Windsor speaking,” she said, and waited a minute. 
The Ambassador noticed that she continued to smile, and that her 
eyes had the same alert look which would have brightened them if 
she had been talking to someone in person. ‘‘ Oh yes, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. How are you this lovely day? Why, I’m sorry to hear that, 
very sorry indeed. No, I haven’t had exactly the right opportunity 
to do so yet, but perhaps I shall, this very morning. No, I shan’t 
forget. Yes, indeed, I hope so, very soon.” She replaced the re- 
ceiver and turned towards the Ambassador, her lovely smile deep- 
ening. "‘You have met Mrs. Rutherford several times, I believe,” 
Isabel said. “ She used to be an outstanding social leader, and she 
still goes out a good deal, though she entertains very little herself 
now. I’m sorry to say that she lost considerable money in the de- 
pression. She is thinking of giving up her house for an apartment, 
and if she does that she will tl&$ need her drawing-room furniture 
any more. It is Louis Seize, really very good Louis Seize. She has 
been ho"^ing that I might help her find a purchaser.” 

“ If she is so fortunate as to secure a recommendation from you, 
Madame, there can be no question of her success in disposing of it. 
Were it not for the fact that this house is already so amply 
equipped I should be glad to consider it myself.” 

“ Should you decide to move the Embassy into larger quarters, 
as you are considering, there might be space for it. But I’m afraid 
that poor Mrs. Rutherford cannot wait so lon^. I fear her need is 
really very pressing. Possibly the young de Blonvilles, who have 
just arrived, might consider it. I understand that the bride has a 
good deal of money. If you approve, I might approach her, Excel- 
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lency. But I must, not take up your valuable time with such trifles 
as these. You were about to give me some names?” 

Yes. The new Governor of the Federal Reserve Board seems to 
me a very distinguished gentleman. It occurred to me that he 
would make an advantageous addition to the list. And as I under- 
stand he is a bachelor, the lady who has just taken Mr. Whittlesea’s 
seat in the House of Representatives might perhaps be asked at the 
same time. Her name is Whittlesea, too, it seems. Is she then his 
widow? So many of these lady lawmakers seem to be widows of 
former legislators.” 

''No, she is his daughter,” Isabel answered, jotting down the 
names. ‘‘ But she succeeded in the same way that the widows do.” 
Isabel was pleased with her own pun, and her smile became still 
more sprightly. The Ambassador, aware that she must have said 
something amusing without knowing what it was, laughed appro- 
priately and then went on with what he had to say. 

" Then there is a young couple whom I seem to be meeting every- 
where. Both immensely attractive. They were at the Mexican Em- 
bassy last night and I had quite a long talk with them — ^the lady 
first and then later her husband. A Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morton.” 

Isabel’s moving pencil paused. The stop was so momentary that 
she did not see how the Ambassador could possibly have noticed 
it. But nothing escaped his beady eyes. 

" Do you not know this young couple, Madame?” 

" Yes, I know them.” 

" Is it then that you disapprove of them for some reason that you 
never included their names in a dinner list? My daughter tells me 
that they have called.” 

" Oh yes, they have called — and cards were mailed in return. I 
advised Mademoiselle that I did not feel it was necessary she should 
repay their call in person. With Washington growing at the rate it 
has, it is too much to expect that an official hostess should make 
any but official visits. That tedious practice of returning all calls is 
being generally abandoned, as I explained.” 

" But I gathered that in this case there were official connections 
at least. The young man’s father is in the Senate, is it not so? And 
his sister is married to some fabulously wealthy Mexican diplomat, 
a relative of the Mexican Ambassador here?” 

"Yes, Excellency. But very few of the senators, as you know, 
have any real social status. The older Mortons are not among those 
who do. Madame Morton mhe acts as her husband’s secretary, 
succeeding her son in that position when he left it to establish a 
news bureau with his wife, and what leisure she has is devoted 
entirely to organization work. She is what is generally known as 
a 'typical clubwoman.’ By instinct she moves from committee 
meeting to committee meeting, rather than from drawing-room to 
drawing-room. And the husband is a drab creature. He has been 
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in the Senate seven years now, and he has never yet done or said 
anything of importance. It is generally supposed that only the 
timely intervention of his Mexican son-in-law saved him* from 
bankruptcy and defeat. And I do not need to tell you that Latin- 
American^ diplomats do not enjoy the same prestige as Europeans.” 

Chere Madame, I have every confidence in your judgment, and 
with reason. But is it not possible that there has been a change in 
the viewpoint on social standing as there has been in so many 
others? Committee meetings may be as highly regarded nowadays 
as drawing-rooms, and Mexican money, at least, is as good as 
French money — ^in fact, with the debt situation what it is, I fear 
there are some Americans who think it is better!” The Ambas- 
sador laughed, rather ruefully, but he went on. '' Let us leave the 
official connections aside for the moment, however. The news 
bureau which these young Mortons control is very influential, is it 
not? It is an agence, a syndicate you say, appearing in many 
papers? And it seems that this syndicate is as popular as the 
persons who produce it, and that they are everywhere received.” 

"‘No, not everywhere. Only at the White House and in the 
White House set. Or perhaps I should add also in the hunt country 
of Virginia and among the Latin-Americans. But never ” 

The Ambassador laughed, more comfortably. ''Eh bien, the 
White House, that is still something, is it not, Madame, even 
without the White House set” and the hunt country and the Latin- 
Americans?” 

“ It is still something. But I do not know how much. All sorts of 
strange creature go to the White House nowadays^ My friend 
Mrs. Burgess told me that the last time she went there to lunch 
she did not find a single acquaintance in the circle drawn up in the 
Blue Room — she was completely surrounded by outsiders, and one 
of these uncouth women took off her hat and put it on the mantel- 
piece,” 

The Ambassador laughed again, all trace of ruefulness now gone. 
“Fm afraid this is not an age of elegance,” he said. “I should 
rather like to meet the lady who put her hat on the mantelpiece. 
She must be an individualist. But as far as these jeunes maries to 
whom I have taken a fancy are concerned, if there is any real 
objection to them ” 

“ I did not say there was any real objection. They are younger 
than most of the persons you have honoured with invitations so 
far. And they are really rather inconsequential, in spite of this 
well-publicized syndicate of theirs. I do not know that your other 
guests would feel especially complimented at being included in a 
gathering with them. Particularly your guests of honour. The 
British Ambassador and Lady Selby still draw the lines very 
closely. They are not like the President and Mrs. Conrad in that 
respect. May I suggest that perhaps you might invite the Robert 
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Mortons to a smaller dinner, a less significant one? Or to a Sunday 
luncheon? A Sunday luncheon is always such a safe solution!’^ 

But the Selbys were at the Mexican dinner last night and there 
was no awkwardness ! Sir Rupert talked with young Mrs. Morton 
for some time, just as I did, and appeared to enjoy her conversation 
quite as much. And it seems that she and husband are never here 
on Sundays, that they spend all their week-ends at some chateau in 
Virginia — ^Hunter’s Green, is that the name? It belongs to the step- 
son of the Italian Councillor, an unfortunate cripple who is married 
to a charnoing compatriot of my own. I have been meaning to ask 
you, Madame, to arrange that I should receive an invitation to 
Hunter’s Green myself, since this incomparable young Corsican 
never leaves her afliicted husband, and is herself well worth meet- 
ing. I have also heard that the Robert Mortons have an interest in 
the stock farm which is run in connection with this historic estate. . 
The young lady comes from Kentucky, she is immensely interested 
in horses and has succeeded in interesting her husband in them 
also. Therefore this advantageous partnership has been established, 
with the result, ^lasl that I could not hope to have them at the 
Embassy for a Sunday luncheon.” 

"'The young lady comes from Kentucky!” echoed Isabel. This 
time she actually did fling her pencil aside, and she failed to pick 
it up again. '' Did you get the impression. Excellency, that she was 
reared in the bluegrass region, with a stable full of thoroughbreds 
at her command? Because, if you did, I fear I must disillusion 
you.” 

‘‘ But not at all. On the contrary, she told me that in her youth 
she had never owned a horse because she was too poor. However, 
she had always eagerly longed to do so, and she began by keeping 
a single mount at Hunter's Green as soon as she could afford to do 
so. Then one thing led to another, and this partnership in the stock 
farm of which I spoke was formed. What is then so strange? I 
confess I do not follow you, Madame. I am sure I understood 
Madame Morton perfectly, for while her French has not the 
finish of yours it is more than adequate, and she expresses herself 
with clarity in conversation as on paper. She has spent considerable 
time in France, she understands our psychology and interprets our 
policies ably. Indeed, I must repeat that I found her most amus- 
ing. If she comes from plain people, what of that? She has come 
a long way. I am a bourgeois myself, I have never disguised that 
from you, and I admire those who have the power to rise above 
the past more than those who dwell in its shadows. In short, I like 
this young lady very much. And now you show me plainly that 
you do not like her.” 

sorry to have been so tactless, Excellency. Of course the 
invitations will go out at once in the way you have directed. And 
permit me to correct your impression. I do not dislike Zoe Wing 
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and Bob Morton. It is simply that I never think of them in connec- 
tion with any event of importance. And every event at the French 
Embassy is, essentially, one of importance.” 

The pencil which Isabel had abandoned rolled from the desk to 
the floor. She leaned over to retrieve it. But the Ambassador fore- 
stalled her. In spite of his bulk he moved with agility and ease. 
Picking up the errant pencil he handed it to her with a bow. 

“You help to make it so, Madame,” he said gallantly. " I should 
indeed be lost without your assistance. But I am grateful that in 
this case you indulge me in my small whim.” 



CHAPTER XXI 

The invitation to the dinner at the French Embassy in honour of 
the British Ambassador and Lady Selby lay on the top of a pile of 
similar missives delivered to the Mortons in the course of the day. 
Pearl Gray had learned to difierentiate not only between begging 
letters, business letters and invitations, but also between invitations 
which did not amount to much and those which had great signifi- 
cance. She had arranged them both neatly and symbolically in 
rows over the spotless blotter on the small writing-desk which 
bisected Zoe's precious bookcase, between the shaded porcelain 
lamp which stood on one side and the slender flower-filled silver 
vase which stood on the other. Zoe contrived to keep order, to an 
astonishing degree, on her desk in the well-run office which she and 
Bob shared in the National Press Building. But it had a different 
quality from the order which reigned in the old house which they 
had acquired in the charming and historic suburban town of Alex- 
andria two years after their marriage. 

Zoe loved her house and Bob shared her affection for it; but she 
had never yet entered it without feeling that its purchase^ had been 
futile. Subconsciously she stopped to listen, as soon as she was in- 
side the front door, for a pattering sound that never came, and to 
look across the long hall for a sight she never saw. For when she 
and Bob had decided to buy the house, to redeem and beautify it 
in spite of the disrepair and disfigurement with which years of 
neglect and abuse had marked it, their main reason for preparing 
to leave the Eye Street apartment had been in the expectation of 
an impending need for larger quarters. 

Zoe had been very happy about this. She had given careful and 
intelligent thought to the scraping and oiling of wide-planked 
floors, to the demolishment of spurious partitions, to the renovation 
of exquisite old woodwork, and to the installation of the most 
modern type of plumbing, heating, lighting and kitchen equip- 
ment. But nothing had given her the same sort of delight that she 
had experienced in fitting up the quaint, low-ceilinged little room, 
leading by a short flight of steps from the great high-studded cham- 
ber beside it, as a model nursery. More than a hundred years 
before a little boy who was later to become one of the South’s 
greatest heroes had slept there, with the door at the top of the 
flight of steps opening into his parents’ room. Now Zoe, as she 
watched the unbricking of the shallow white-mantelled fireplace 
and the reswinging of the “witch” doors on their “heaven and 
hell ” hinges, placed a canopied crib on the same spot where the 
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great hero’s little cot had stood, and envisaged another child sleep- 
ing in the same place who should live to lead his fellow-men. 

At first Bob had welcomed the prospea of a baby less whole- 
heartedly than she did. He had never changed his viewpoint that 
their marriage should be childless, at least for a long time, on her 
account; he felt that any kind of added family cares would handi- 
cap her in her work, of which he was increasingly proud, and he 
was determined that he would not be responsible for arresting its 
progress. But his attitude was not wholly msinterested. He was still 
passionately in love with Zoe, and he was stubbornly opposed to 
any possible interruption of their intimate relationship or any inter- 
ference with its intensity. He resented the idea of intrusion upon 
the solitude which they shared in such ecstasy after the crowded, 
gruelling days in which they nvent their separate ways. He told Zoe 
this, bluntly and without compromise. 

“ I don’t want you to spend half the night quieting a crying baby 
and I don’t want you getting up at break of dawn to feed it,” he 
grumbled. *‘,Let alone rushing home from the office every evening 
to play with it before it goes to bed and never having anytime to 
go out and play with me, I suppose Sundays would be spent en- 
tirely in bending over the crib.” 

No, they wouldn’t. I promise I’ll spend Simdays any way you 
like. Evenings, too. We can afford a nurse. She can do the night 
work. I’ll-- — Everything will be just the same. Bob, between us, 
as it’s always been.” 

What do you mean, as it’s always been? You’d have to go to 
a hospital, and even before you went and after you got back ” 

I don’t think I’d have to stay m the hospital more than two 
weeks. I wouldn’t leave you until I had to and I’d come back 
to you just as soon as they’d let me. I’d miss you too. Bob, Of 
course. I’d want to feed the kid if I could, myself, but probably 
I couldn’t very long, anyway. I’m not built like Veronique, worse 
luck.” 

** You ought to be thankful you haven’t got caught so far. You’ve 
been pretty careless, you know, in spite of all I’ve said.” 

I don’t call it being careless. I call it being consistent. I’ve told 
you all along I wouldn’t ' take precautions.’ But I’ve been disap- 
pointed. For more than a year now. A woman isn’t complete until 
she’s had a child.” 

“You’re beginning to talk just like Veronique. For heaven’s 
sake, skip it.” 

She did not pursue the subject in the face of his growing irrita- 
tion, but her silence did not deceive him. He knew that as far as 
this was concerned Zoe would never agree with him; and though 
she might refrain from pressing the point, in the interests of surface 
concord, the deep mutual harmony of their relationship would 
eventually be disturbed by their disagreement. Being essentially 
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fair-minded, he also recognized the fact that since she had deferred 
to his wishes in so many minor respects, he might well give way in 
this one vital matter. But he did not say so, with the result that she 
did not confide in him when she first had reason to believe that her 
repeated disappointments were over. It was not until his own 
suspicions were roused, and he broached the subject again himself, 
that she admitted her pregnancy. 

“ Why didn’t you go ahead and tell me?” he said, rather resent- 
fully. “ After all, you might have known I’d ask you pretty soon. 
We’re not living in the days when a man was supposed to get the 
surprise of his life when a sweet secret was whispered to him. I 

look at calendars sometimes myself Do you feel all right? 

Don’t you think you ought to slow up a little?” 

“ I feel fine. And I haven’t the least idea of slowing up. But I do 
want to go house-hunting. We’ll have to move. Bob. There’s no 
room for a kid here, and I suppose that if I’m going to heave furni- 
ture around I’d better begin to do it as soon as possible and not do 
it too fast.” 

“ If I catch you heaving any furniture I’ll beat you until you’re 
black and blue.” 

“WeU, I’m told that’s not so good for the expectant mother, 
either. But I promise that I’ll leave all the actual hauling to you 
and the moving men, if you’ll promise to stick around. I’U do the 
planning, or most of it, though. You appreciate interior decorating 
after it’s finished. Bob, but I wouldn’t say you had much initiative 

about it Do you think we could start looking for a house next 

Sunday?” 

He md a little more muttering and growling, but he was on hand 
for the house-hunting, and when he saw that her heart tVas set on 
the beautiful, battered old mansion in Alexandria he was not slow 
to say that it stiited him to a T. They arranged to buy it, without 
unduly straining their resources, through a Home Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the process of restoration progressed smoothly and rapidly 
with few delays and difiiculties. Though Bob suspected that Zoe 
did not always feel fully as well as she insisted, he could not 
attribute the signs of fatigue and discomfort which she sometimes 
betrayed to the house. Even when they moved he safeguarded her 
so watchfully, that the black circles around her eyes, the sagging 
of her shoulders, and the increasing slowness with which she walked 
were no more pronounced than they had been for weeks already; 
and they were well installed in their quarters more than two months 
before the baby was due. It was when they were really settled them- 
selves, and Zoe kept consulting him about the finishing touches for 
the nursery, that Bob began to realize that the thought of a little 
child, sleeping and playing and growing in the quaint little room 
beside their own great rectangular chamber, had ceased to be an 
annoyance and had become a source of zestful anticipation. 
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put sachets in all the drawers of this little old tallboy. 
Bob. Just see how sweet they make the baby’s clothes smell.” 

They do at that. But I don’t see when in the name of Heaven 
you had time to buy sachets, much less scatter them around.” 

bought them at my lunch hour while you were up on the 
Hill listening to the debate on Repeal.” 

'' Did you eat any lunch?” 

‘‘ Some. How do you like those china poodles on the mantel- 
piece? They’re StafEordshire. They came from the Beaver Hat in 
Middleburg. I wrote Miss Woodward I was on the lookout for 
some, and she sent me these on approval.” 

They’ve got lots of class. But won’t the kid smash them to 
smithereens if he gets his paws on them?” 

“ He won’t be able to reach that far for years and years. We 
can move them somewhere else while he’s at the destructive stage. 
But I want them to be his. I want them here in this room when 
I bring him home.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell the world they look swell where you’ve put them. 
No one can touch you when it comes to taste, Zoe. Or anything 
else for that matter. You’re tops.” 

He was increasingly proud of her, and the matter-of-fact way in 
which she insisted on treating her pregnancy enhanced his respect. 
He had taken it for granted that all women were exacting and 
querulous at such times, and the airy references which were the 
only ones Zoe ever ^ made to her condition caused him to wonder 
whether other prospective mothers did not generally make a great 
fuss about notlung. She visited a doctor as a matter of routine, but 
she never spoke of her symptoms. When Bob asked her about 
arrangements for the hospital, she told him briefly that they 
had been made for a long time, and he gathered that they were 
satisfactory; and she went competently on with her work, training 
Beverley Bonner, the ornate but able young journalist whom she 
had earlier added to their office staff to act as Bob’s assistant during 
her own temporary absence. She carried her child well, without 
clumsiness or self-consciousness, and she did not use it as an excuse 
for any sort of shirking. It was not without some secret shame for 
having doubted her, that Bob finally asked her to let him take over 
a little more than his normal share of their joint journalistic activi- 
ties, and almost in the same breath muttered that perhaps it wasn’t 
good for her any more to get exhausted or excited, that perhaps 
he ought to leave her alone until afterwards — it wouldn’t be so long 
now until everything would be all over 

“Oh, Bob, please, don’t begin to be ‘considerate I’ I couldn’t 
stand it if you did anything so out of character I I told you every- 
thing would be the same between us as it always has been. I told 
you the truth, didn’t T?” 

“I’ll say you did. That is, part of it. Because it’s been just the 
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same, in a way, but it’s been better. Sharing this as well as the 
work. It’s been marvellous. Maybe I ought to tell you, Zoe — ^I’m 
not sorry we’re going to have this kid any more. I’d glad. I think 
it’s great. And something else. I’m sorry I ever said you weren’t a 
good sport. You’re the best sport I’ve ever known.” 

It was not often that he talked to her in this way. Not because it 
caused him any embarrassment to tell her and show her how much 
he admired her, but because she herself seemed so light-hearted 
that he hesitated to speak to her in a sober strain. Brenda Bryant 
gave a party for her, to which Mrs. Conrad and the "pet Con- 
gress woman” and several other celebrities went, besides all the 
leading newspaper women in the city, who had greatly increased, 
both in number and in importance: and when Zoe came home 
from this party, laden with all sorts of ridiculous fluffy little jackets 
and socks and caps and blankets, she spent the rest of the evening 
arranging and rearran^g these on the guest-room bed, and gloat- 
ing over them. She did not shut Bob out while she did this; she 
took it for granted that he would join in the tender merriment. 

“ We have enough of these gadgets to outfit twins,” she said. “ I 
think it would be great fun to have twins, don’t you? We could 
name them ‘ Flash ’ and ‘ Scoop.’ That would sound cute.” 

“Yes, and it would fit. I can just hear all the ribald jests — ^thaf 
hitherto you’ve been the one to catch a flash and get a scoop, but 

that this time I’ve done both What are all those scribhlings 

lying over on the comer of the bed beside the package of paper 
pants? You didn’t take notes at the party, did you?” 

“ No, of course not. Those are Brenda’s jingles.” 

“ I didn’t know Brenda wrote jingles.” 

“ There are lots of things, you don’t know about Brenda. She’s 
always written very good jingles. But she outdid herself today. She 
made us all sit down in a circle with me in the middle, and then she 
and Beverley went out of the living-room and came back carrying 
an enormous hamper, full of these presents, which were stiU tied up 
in packages, of course. The girls plunked the hamper down beside 
me and afterwards they stood on either side of it and declaimed. 
Listen to the first gem they got off!” 

Zoe snatched up the scribbled sheets Bob had noticed, and began 
to declaim herself, interrupted by her little chuckling laugh. 

** ‘ The zippy, zestful, zephyr Zoe 

A-Wing where’er they’re in-the-know-ey 
One would think once, one would think twice, 

Is wise to all the who-which-whys. 

The glamour gals, the gravy guys. 

The valiant knights-politico 

Who come and go, and so — and so — 

One would think once, one would think twice. 

On offering her some sage advice. 
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And yet — I ask a question solemn — 

Will writing Congress by title column 
In phrases sparkling, phrases scathing, 

Equip a girl for infant-bathing? 

Will a leading r61e in the Press Club Frolic 
Avail her when the child has colic? 

Come, Lisa, let your genius bum. 

She needs your help at every turn P ” 

Bob laughed in his turn. And what did Lisa have to offer?” 

Oh, Lisa had a package full of pamphlets. All those the Chil- 
dren's Bureau gets out on prenatal care and infant care and so on. 
She tossed them into my lap one by one and she read a jingle, too. 
Of course Brenda had written it for her, but she put lots of indi- 
viduality into it just the same. Wait a sec till I find it. Oh — ^here 
it is!” 

“ * In Washington we place reliance 
On governmental baby science — 

Child-psychology, child-nutrition , 

In simple words of erudition 
From experts in all fields related 
Pictorialized, co-ordinated, 

Reduced to every-man-and-wife, 

To fit this nation’s way-of-life. 

With these, my dear, without half try in’. 

You should produce a super-scion ! ’ ” 

Did Mrs. Conrad read anything?” 

Yes, hers was cute, too.” 

** * The silveisspoon, and fork it’s worn with, 

Is most important to be born with, 

Or the child will not make Brenda’s pages, 

But live obscure at all its ages ’ ” 

" There were a lot more. I loved them all, but I don't want to be 
a bore. You must hear Beverley's, though.” 

“ * In future years you’ll love to look 
At this most special baby book ; 

Hand-painted — ^and it’s done most cleverly 
By your devoted side-kick Beverley. 

First tooth, first step, first birthday party, 

You’ll here record in manner arty. 

Also — since common sense we seek — 

How much he gains from week to week ! 

His life will be all gay and glowy. 

He will love you as we all do, Zoe!’ ” 

“ Bob — they all do love me now, don’t they?” 

“ How could they help it, darling?” 

“ But they didn’t always.” 

“That was because they didn’t know what you were really like. 
I’ve always k nown from the first day I saw you.” 
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“ And the baby Do you suppose he’ll know what I’m really 

like and love me from the beginning, too?” 

“ Of course he will.” 

“ If he does, it’ll be almost too good to be true. It’ll make me so 
happy I won’t be able to bear it. I didn’t know there was so much 
happiness in the whole world.” 

This was a new Zoe, one that Bob had never seen before. He 
tried to reconcile this maternal vision with the elusive girl who 
had mocked him, and the ruthless repoiter whom “ nothing fright- 
ened and nothing stopped.” He did not wholly succeed, and after a 
time he gave up trying. He did not need to analyze this true and 
tender woman, who was pouring out her love on their unborn 
child, which she carried beneath her breast, and whose love for him 
was greater than ever before, now that at last he had given the 
child to her. When she had brought it into the world their life 
would indeed be perfect and complete. 

He did not even know when her labour began. He was caught 
in the turmoil of the Veterans’ March as they hurled themselves on 
the Capitol that day, and when he hurried back to the office to 
whip his notes into shape and get the stuflE on to the wire, Beverley 
Bonner told him that Mrs. Morton had left early. She had not said 
anything at all. She had just left. Bob threw down the notes and 
pidced up the telephone. Pearl Gray answered his call. 

“ No, sah. Miss Zoe ain’t been in. She ain’t foamed either. Has 
you done called up de hospital, Mr. Bob?” 

“ The hospital] No, I haven’t called the hospital. Why should I?” 

“Ah dunno, sah, eggzackly. Ah jus’ thought maybe Miss Zoe 
mought be agoin’ dere, one ob dese days, pretty soon, and dat 
maybe she wouldn’t say nuttin’ about it, afore she went. You know 
how Miss Zoe am, Mr. Bob. When she takes de bit between her 
backteeth, she pulls hard and she don’t talk much.” 

Pearl Gray’s deductions proved to be entirely accurate. Yes, Mrs. 
Morton had been admitted some hours earlier. Bob was informed, 
when, acting on Pearl’s advice, he promptly “foamed” the hos- 
pital. Yes, Mr. Morton could come there himself if he wished, 
though there was no special point in it. Possibly he could see Mrs. 
Morton for a minute, as she had not yet been taken into the 
delivery room. But the nurse really could not tell him, since, of 
course, that was for the doctor to say. The nurse thought that 
everything was perfectly normal and that probably in a few 
hours 

Bob picked up his notes again, and thrust them unceremoniously 
into Beverley Bonner’s hands. “ Look here,” he said curtly, “ you 
have to write tonight’s story. This is your chance to show whether 
all those fancy theories you learned at Columbia can stand up 
against the trial and error system. I’m going to my wife.” Beverley , 
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nodded, took a look at the notes, and nodded again. “ It’s all right, 
Mr. Morton, I can manage,” she said, with a brevity that bettered 
his own. Then she added, with kind concern, “I do hope Mrs. 
Morton won’t have a hard time. I do hope everything will go all 
right” 

course she won’t have a hard time,” he said harshly. 
"'Women don’t have a hard time any more when their children 
are bom. Everything’s made simple and easy for them. Hasn’t 
anyone told you that?” 

Beverley Bonner looked up from the notes, and then glanced 
quickly down at them again. ""Yes, of course,” she said quietly. 
"" Yes, I’ve heard that. I’m very glad you feel so easy in your mind 
about her.” 

""Of course I feel easy in my mind about her,” Bob shouted. 
Then he rushed out of the oflSce, slamming the door behind him. 

When he reached the hospital he encountered a great deal of red 
tape, under which he fumed. But at last he was taken in to see Zoe. 
"" Her pains are coming pretty close together,” the nurse said, "" and 
it’s too bad, because she’s still in the first stage. But you can see her 
for just a minute, between pains.” He saw her for just a minute, 
and he was greatly bewildered at the way she looked. The circles 
around her eyes were black now, instead of violet, as they had been 
for months, and her lips were drawn together in a tight line. . He 
wanted to put his arms around her and hold her and comfort her, 
and wipe away the beads of perspiration which he could see on her 
forehead. But she did not seem to expect him to stay, even to want 
him to stay. She smiled, and said something jestingly, he did not 
quite hear what, and then she gave him a quick kiss and told him 
to mn along, that he was in the way and that she would see him 
later. He did not want to run along, he wanted to stay with her, so 
he put his arms around her after all, and when he did that he 
found that she was shivering. It made him think, for a moment, 
of the way her lips had quivered under his on their wedding night, 
and of how he had felt her flinch, and he thought there must be 
something he could say or do to sweep her beyond the deep waters 
of dread, as there had been then. But the words he tried to say 
stuck in his throat, and when she stiffened and drew up her knees, 
he found that he was trembling, too. He knew that she was suffer- 
ing horribly, and that the reason she had not cried out was because 
he was there and she had stifled a scream so that he would not 
think she had let him down again. And he knew that this time he 
could not set her free and he felt that he had always known, from 
the beginning, that this time was coming 

A second nurse had entered the room, Ixer starched skirts rustling 
as she moved, and the first, towards whom he felt an acute 
antipathy, spoke to the newcomer in a stage whisper. "" The pains 
are only three minutes apart now,” she murmured gloatingly. Then 
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she came over to Bob. ** I really think it would be better if you went 
into the waiting-room, Mr. Morton,’^ sho said in a brisk tone of 
voice. "" Or home if you like. There is really nothing you can do 
for the patient, and it is much better for her to be quiet. Of course 
we will keep in touch with you. Everything is perfectly normal, 
and I believe that in just a few hours ” 

You said that to me before, quite a while ago.’^ 

‘‘ Well, yes. But with a first baby labour is apt to be a little longer 
than with the others. Mrs. Morton understands that perfectly, 
don’t you, Mrs. Morton? You’re doing splendidly, aren’t you? 
Thafs right! Now, you see, Mr. Morton, your wife agrees with me 
that it would be better if you went quietly away, perhaps to have a 
nice hot dinner ” 

Bob went quietly away, but only because he was sure that if he 
stayed where he was he would strangle the nurse. He walked down 
the corridor to the cheerless little waiting-room, where dog-eared 
magazines lay on a long wicker table between two wilted rubber 
plants, and sat there, numbly. For a long time it did not even occur 
to him that he might smoke, and when it did, he got no further 
than fumbling for his matches. He realized, vaguely, that there 
was another man in the room, but this man did not speak to him, 
nor look at him, and at last the strange dim figure moved away. 
Bob was alone. Somewhere in the distance a clock was ticking, on 
and on. Part of the time it ticked loudly and part of the^time it 
ticked faintly. Or so it seemed. And tl^en someone else came into 
the room. Bob did not instantly grasp that this second apparition 
was Doctor Hoyt, Zoe’s physician. 

Bob had always liked Doctor Hoyt. He was clean-cut and busi- 
ness-like. He was not in the least like Doctor Dinsmore. There was 
no foolishness about him and no philandering. Bob had never 
minded having Zoe go to Doctor Hoyt’s office, whereas he could 
never have left her with Doctor Dinsmore again after their one 
brief experience. And Doctor Hoyt inspired confidence for more 
than one reason. He seemed very competent. Bob had felt Zoe was 
safe in his hands. 

I’ve brought you a drink. I’m afraid you need it. I’m afraid 
you’re having a hard time.” 

“ Zoe’s having a hard time, isn’t she?” 

Yes. I’m very sorry. But I knew it wouldn’t be an easy birth. 
She knew it too.” 

^‘I didn’t.” 

‘‘No. She didn’t want you to. I don’t need to tell you I’ll do 
everything I can for her. But I don’t want to operate unless I 
have to.” 

‘'Operate I” 

The doctor became briefly technical. Then he forced the glass of 
whiskey into Bob’s hands. 
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Look here, you'd better drink this. Ill have you fainting away 
in a minute. Why don't-you go up and see your father for a little 
while? Or let him come here?” 

I don't want to go anywhere. I don't want to see anyone except 
Zoe. I want to see her and know she's all right again.” 

" I'll let you see her as soon as I can. Perhaps that'll be sooner 
than you think. Buck up.” 

Bob did not know how long it was before the doctor came back 
again, or how many other persons went in and out of the waiting- 
room in the meanwhile. He did not even know whether it was still 
night or whether it was morning once more until the doctor 
indirectly told him. 

I've got to operate after all. I can't let her go on any longer like 
this. She's been in labour eighteen hours already. Try not to worry 
any more than you can help, I believe she'll come out all right.” 

You believe she'll come out all right I” 

Yes. I'm not lying to you. I do believe so.” 

“ But you're not sure?” • 

No, Fm not sure. Nothing's sure in surgery.” 

“ Please let me see her.” 

I can't. Bob. Not now. She wouldn't know you, anyway. I put 
her under primary anaesthesia a long while ago. Had to. Not that 
she asked for it. I never saw a woman take her pains so well. But 
she was wearing herself out. Well, I've got to leave you. I'll be 
back as soon as I can.” 

Again Bob lost all sense of time. Someone brought him some 
coffee and stood over him while he drank it. Afterwards he uncon- 
sciously raised his hand to his face and felt its roughness with sur- 
prise. So it was a long while since he had shaved — ^Zoe would hate 
that — ^his rough face, and his rumpled linen and everything about 
him that bespoke negligence, lack of self-respect, lack of self-control. 
Yet he remembered that morning at Hunter's Green, when he had 
been unshaven and unkempt and surly, and had suddenly yearned 
for her, after wilfully shutting her out of his troubled life for days. 
She had not repulsed him then, in spite of her hurt pride and his 
disregard of her own fastidious daintiness. And after she had come 
to him, so fresh and cool on the summer morning, he himself had 
been as one cleansed and revivified 

His thoughts went further back, and dwelt, for the second time 
since Zoe's labour had begun, upon their wedding night* Yes, he 
had known then, as he lay and looked at her in the dim dawn, that 
this night too was before them, when he had asked himself why 
mating, like maternity, must often be so hard for a woman. If Zoe 
had never married, if she had never conceived, she would still be 
free and fearless, ranging a world that was fair beneath her feet, 
doing the work that she loved. Yet even in his dark turmoil of 
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spirit, he knew that while this was true it was only half true. By 
him Zoe had been released for rapture, as he had told himself 
before. If she had died without this, and the fruit of this, her fate 
would have been unfulfilled. If she could speak to him now through 
her anguish, she would still tell him that this was so. Much as she 
had given him, he had given her still more. The child which had 
brought her down into the valley of the shadow of death had been 
the child of her own choice and her own desire, and without him 
her choice would have been futile, her desire unsatisfied. Whatever 
this birth cost her, she would never count it too dear 

“ I’m afraid I have some very bad news for you.” 

He had not heard the doctor come in. Now he lurched to his 
feet and seized the other man’s hand. 

“Zoe ” 

“ Don’t give up. I’m not sure yet, but I hope she’s going to pull 
through. She’s back in her bed. You may come in and sit beside 
her now if you want to. She won’t know you’re there and you 
mustn’t speak or move. We’ll keep what’s happened from her as 
long as we can. But I think you’d better be the one to teU her when 
she has to be told. I couldn’t save the baby. The baby’s dead.” 

Bob could not remember exactly when it was that he ceased to be 
afraid that some day Zoe would say to him, “ You didn’t want the 
baby, anyway. You didn’t mind much because she died.” 

A great many days passed, and Zoe did not say anything of the 
sort, and still the fear that she would did not leave him. She was in 
the hospital a long time, and every time he went there to see her he 
said to himself, “ Today she will say it.” Then by and by she came 
home and he said to himself, “ She wiU look at that closed door, 
the one leading in to the little nursery, which we meant to keep 
open into our own. And she will say it then.” But still she did not 
say it. The days lengthened into weeks and gradually the fear died 
down. And when it was almost dead, she spoke to him, but what 
she said was not taunting, as he had dreaded and expected. It was 
different and inf a way it was worse. 

The garden back of the old house that they had bought was very 
pleasant. A high brick waU hid it from the street, so that it was 
very stiU and secret; and when they sat in it, during the summer 
evenings, they had something the same sense of beatified solitude 
which had always descended on them in their dark shared chamber 
before Zoe’s illness had divided them. Something, but by no means 
all. Since she had come home from the hospital she had slept in 
the guest-room, across the hall from their own room — another great 
square high-studded chamber like their own, the one where she 
had spread out the baby’s clothes and laughingly read the jingles 
Brenda Bryant had written; and when he saw her there he thought 
she looked again as she had before they were married, lost and 
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lonely in her great bed. He went in to see her every night when he 
came home and every morning before he started out for work, but 
they did not cling to each other any more, and they did not even 
always kiss each other, because kisses brought back too many 
poignant memories. They were outwardly cheerful and casual and 
impersonal. But there was stiU^ close communion between them 
just the same. They were aware of it when they were in their 
garden together, perhaps more than at any other time. Zoe lay on 
a long wicker couch, and Bob sat beside her in the twilight. The 
hollyhocks were tall all around the wall and the roses fell in fra- 
grant clusters over the trellises. Pearl Gray brought them their 
juleps, decorated with sprays of mint from the bed in the comer of 
the garden, and afterwards she carried their supper out on another 
tray. While they ate it Bob told Zoe everything that had happened 
during the day on the Hill and in the office, and they talked over 
the work, exactly as they had when they had done it together. Bob 
was managing very well alone, or at least with such help as Bever- 
ley Bonner could give him. Beverley was a great creto both to 
Columbia and to their own bureau. Bob knew this and so did Zoe 
and they were fair about acknowledging it. 

It was after Pearl Gray had cleared away the table and the fire- 
jflies had begun to flit among the roses and over the hbllyhocks, 
that Zoe spoke to Bob one night in a way which he instantly knew 
was portentous. 

' “ Doctor Hoyt has been out here today, Bob.” 

"Doctor Hoyt no longer felt it was necessary for him to see Zoe 
every day. He came out to Alexandria regularly two or three times 
a week, but not otherwise, unless she sent for him. Bob answered 
with interest and with a little pang of concern. 

“Yes? But this was the day for him, wasn^t it? Everything’s all 
right, isn’t it, Zoe?” 

“Yes. Everything’s all right. But he doesn’t think I ought to 
stay here all summer. He thinks perhaps I ought to get away from 
the heat, that I’d grow strong faster if I were out of it.” 

Bob did not answer immediately, and after a mdment of silence 
Zoe went on. 

“I told him fd talk it over with you. Would you mind very 
much. Bob, if I went away?” 

He replied guardedly, afraid of saying the wrong thing. (It had 
never mattered, in the old days, whether he said the wrong thing 
or not. He could always make it right afterwards. But now he 
knew he must be careful.) 

'^Well, of course I’d miss you. Because I’m afraid I couldn’t go 
with you. One of us would have to stay and look after the office. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes, that was what I thought, too. I didn’t think of your going 
with me. I thought you’d stay here.” 
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“ Where did Doctor Hoyt think you ought to go, Zoe?” 

“ Well, he said he’d like to have me go to Europe. Because that 
would be such a complete change. On a slow bpat. So that I’d be 
at sea a long time.” 

Bob’s heart seemed to turn over in his breast, as it had in the 
days when she had first spoken of coming to him. And now, for 
the first time since she had done so, she was speaking of leaving 
him. But he managed to answer in an offhand way. 

“ It might not be sttch a bad idea. If you felt strong enough. Do 
you feel strong enough, Zoe?” 

“ Doctor Hoyt thought I’d feel stronger as soon as I got to sea. 
And he told me not to try to travel aroimd too much or too fast in 
Europe. Just to go to three or four interesting places and stay in 
each one of them a fairly long time. But he said I could start writ- 
ing again, any time I felt like it, as long as I didn’t overdo things.” 

“ Of course you mustn’t overdo things. But, by and by, when 
you felt in the mood, you could send home a few pieces for the 
syndicate. You’d have plenty to write about There’s a lot going 
on in Europe this summer.” 

“ Yes. And you know we need more foreign news. Bob, to keep 
our stuff well-balanced. We haven’t run any first-hand European 
dispatches since we started in for ourselves. It’s time we did.” 

“ I suppose it is.” 

“ It’s all right then, Bob, isn’t it, to tell Doctor Hoyt that I’ll go? 
He suggested next week ” 

“ Yes, it’s all right. I can see it’s the best thing for you to do. 
It’s best all aroimd. I know that, Zoe.” 

She never said, “As long as there isn’t a baby to keep me at 
home, I can be a great foreign correspondent after all.” But Bob 
knew that was what she meant. He knew that he alone could not 
help her any more, as he had at first, and that Zoe was going to 
be famous now, because the child which she would have given her 
own life to save had died. Instead of taunting him by telling him 
she knew he did not mind very much because they had lost it, since 
he had never wanted it anyway, she was trying to make him 
believe that she did not mind, at least unbearably, any more her- 
self. And he could not even say, in the face of hdr brave defiance, 
“Don’t break your heart like this, darling. Perhaps there’ll be 
another child some day. I hope there will. I know there wilL” 
How could he say that, or mean it, when the fulfilment of such a 
hope would engulf her in that unspeakable torment again, for 
which he would be to blame? He could only sit silent, suffering 
unspeakably himself. 

AH that had happened a year and a half before, and in the 
meantime Bob had lived in the Alexandria house alone a large part 
of the time, because Zoe had been abroad so much. Her first step, 
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even at the slow pace at which she had taken it, had been stamped 
with such success that it was indicated she should go again as soon 
as possible. And the next trip had been much more successful 
and much more prolonged. The house seemed very large and 
empty to Bob when Zoe was gone, but he knew that it seemed 
emptier still to Zoe when she was at home, that she was glad to 
be out of it as much as possible. He also knew that she dreaded 
going through the front door and down the hall alone, because of 
me pattering sound she did not hear and thS little figure she did 
not see when she did so. That was one of the reasons why she 
usually contrived to meet him at the ofl&ce late in the afternoon 
and drive home with him, no matter how much they had been 
separated during the course of the day. She did not meet him 
because she missed him or as a matter of convenience. They both 
had cars of thdr own, and their work took them increasingly in 
different directions. They were both used to that. 

Bob and Zoe went up the steps of their beautiful house together 
and Bob opened the door with his latchkey. As it swung mae the 
spacious hall was revealed, with the library leading out of it on 
one side and the drawing-room on the other, and at the rear, 
between these, another door, leading into the garden. Above this 
door the stairway rose gracefully, with a few steps at the left lead- 
ing to a long landing that gave the effect of a gallery, and then a 
few more steps at the right, leading to the upper hall. (Zoe had 
said, when they bought Ae house, that if the baby were a girl she 
would walk across that gallery as a bride, and come down the steps 
on Bob’s arm, to meet her bridegroom. Well, the baby had been 
a girl, but sbe would never lean on her father’s arm or meet her 
bridegroom.) The glittering chandelier, which had been sent from 
France on purpose for the house, and which had hung there ever 
since this had been built, shed a lambent light on the exquisite 
comice and on the satin-smooth panelling. Against the wall stood 
a tiptop table, flanked by two Chippendale chairs, a crystal vase of 
flowers in the centre of it, a silver salver heaped with visiting cards 
on one side. Bob stopped to glance at the list of telephone calls 
which Pearl Gray had left on this table, between the hurricane 
lamps. Zoe went on into the library, and picked up the mail which 
Pearl Gray had arranged in such neat significant rows over the 
spotless blotter covering the small writing-desk that divided the 
precious bookcase. Bob heard her laugh and went into the library 
himself. 

Mind telling me what the joke is?” 

'' Love to tell you. We’ve been invited to dinner at the French 
Embassy. The old weaver stood up for his own rights at last. 
Poor Isabel!” 

^‘Poor Isabel!” Bob said after her, laughing too. But to himself 
he said, ‘'Poor Zoe!” and there was no laughter in his heart when 
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he did so. Because he knew she did not care at all about going to 
the French Embassy for dinner, in spite of the dazzling way she 
would look, and the insistence with which everyone would crowd 
around to listen to what she said about her latest experiences in 
France and England. He knew she would be much happier if she 
could go quietly upstairs and sit in a fire-lit room and hold a little 
child in her arms. She was free to go out and play ” with him 
after all, as he had insisted she must be. But that was because there 
was no baby for her to play with at home. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Bob was not in the least surprised because Zoe stole the show at the 
French Ambassador’s dinner. It was the sort of thing she did all 
the time now, in an apparently effortless way that made it doubly 
effective. 

Her success, as he saw it, had two main sources. The first was her 
looks. She had always been sufficiently striking, even when she had 
no time to spend on prinking and no money to spend on dress; now 
that she had both she was the personification of chic. But though 
she attracted immediate attention wherever she went she could not 
have held this on looks alone; she did it, he said, on her manner, 
which, like her clothes, got better and better all the time. She never 
monopolized conversation, even when a party was obviously planned 
with a view towards encouraging her to do so; but her talk was 
always timely and intriguing. She had learned to draw on her per- 
sonal and professional experiences in such a way that she was never 
at loss for a witticism, an anecdote or an example; and the impres- 
sion that she was in the forefront of women in the know,” both 
at home and abroad, had become deep-rooted. Even the first few 
articles she had written from Europe, when she went there after the 
loss of her baby, had secured a substantial success; she attended the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the World Peace Conference in Geneva 
and the later Conference of Danubian States at Stresa; the demand 
of the delegates for execution of the Kellogg Pact and the forma- 
tion of a modus operandi for the Tardieu-MacDonald Formula both 
became vital and urgent as she presented them. The following 
summer she had covered the Economic Conference in London with 
such comprehensive clarity that her dispatches had won widespread 
recognition. A year later, with what Bob called a “flair for 
funerals,” she had been in Vienna when Dollfuss was done to death, 
in Berlin when Von Hindenburg died, and in Marseilles when 
Alexander of Jugoslavia was assassinated. She had followed the 
strike against the Leroux Government; she had seen the Dou- 
mergue Cabinet survive the crisis which ensued, and had analyzed 
and interpreted the later one in which Doumergue was superseded 
by Flandin. It was her comments on these conditions in France 
which had first attracted the attention of the French Ambassador, 
and had resulted in his careful perusal of the earlier and lighter 
articles she had written when she was touring his country in her 
car and sojourning in the Rue Madame. He had come to feel 
that here, decidedly, was a foreign correspondent with whom to be 
reckoned. In this respect, if in no other, he was in accord with his 
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colleague from Spain, who had read her accounts of the abortive up- 
risings in Catalonia, and his colleague from Germany, who had read 
her accounts of Hitler's suppression of the Reich Presidency. Now 
that she was back in Washington, there were not evenings enough in 
the week to give would-be hosts and hostesses a chance to entertain 
her at dinner, secure in the comfortable consciousness that they 
would thus provide the most illuminating and zestful entertain- 
ment possible for all their other guests, besides enjoying them- 
selves immensely at their own parties. 

Bob did not begrudge Zoe any of this, partly, perhaps, because 
his own success, though less startling, had meanwhile been so 
steady. He had made many friends as his father's secretary; he 
was trusted and liked, both on the Hill and in the Government de- 
partments; this cordiality of feeling and closeness of contact stood 
him in good stead when he and Zoe founded their Washington 
bureau and began to syndicate their Capital Kaleidoscope." Many 
doors which might have been closed entirely, or opened only in a 
gingerly way to her, by those who still had rankling memories of 
the merciless way in which she had dealt with nepotism and lobby- 
ing, were flung wide for Bob to enter in; and he always had, or 
took, the time for the drink and the smoke and the ‘sma.il talk 
which she could never seem to spare. His youthful predilection for 
company and clothes which were rather loud had proved to be 
only a precursor to, the faculty of being an exceptionally good 
mixer, of dealing successfully and sympathetically with ''low- 
brows ” and of keeping the common touch in any group. Men 
high in public ofiice who had risen from the ranks, and Bureau 
Heads who were still fumblingly learning the ropes, liked his con- 
viviality and his unaffectedness in the same way that they respected 
his dependability. Often they called him up to tell him when some- 
thing was going to break, which he himself, lacking Zoe's nose for 
news, had failed to ferret out. Since it was bound to be published, 
anyway, they said, he might as well have it. They believed in 
giving the best fellow the best breaks. 

Besides holding up his end in the syndicate all the time and carry- 
ing a double burden when Zoe was in Europe, Bob had also man- 
aged to keep on with his seties on Southern homes and gardens for 
the Examiner, stifling the feeling that the pieces really fitted better 
into the reporting of a woman than of a man. At first this had 
been hard for him to do, as in the case of the earlier articles on the 
organizations with headquarters in Washington. But the movie 
sale of " Memory More True than Mine ” had been both a salve 
and a stimulus. As long as he shouldered his share of the family 
load financially, as long as Zoe's field of action was no more inten- 
sive than his own even though more widespread, he did not need 
to be thin-skinned about any sort of work that he did; and in view 
of his continued success he was much more substantially paid for 
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his newspaper articles than he had been at first. The proceeds from 
the pieces on homes and gardens made a "" back log ” — ^as Zoe her- 
self had called it — ^that grew bigger and better all the time. He 
banked it carefully. 

It so happened that an opening fof which he had long angled in 
vain^ came to him, unexpectedly, on the morning of the dinner at 
the French Embassy. One of the finest places in Piedmont had 
passed into the possession of a crusty old widower named Ferdinand 
Wynn, who would permit neither reporters nor photographers to 
come there; but Ronnie had finally persuaded this elderly cur- 
mudgeon, to whom she sometimes sold horses, that Bob Morton was 
'' different,” that it was a si^i and a shame not to have King’s Cross- 
ing represent^ in hi$ series, and that it woul4 be best to get hold of 
Bob ft Qnpe^ before he changed his mind about wanting to include 
jt. B,ob ^otised by a long-distance call before six that 

piprning, fn4 told that if he still desired to come to King’s Crossing 
he had better Ibe on his way. He had not waked Zoe, who still 
occupied the big chamber origiaally planned as the guest room, 
across the ball from the one they had once shared and which they 
^ow designated as " his,” She had slept very badly after the loss 
qf hex baby, and, Doctor Hoyt had felt that imtil this condition 
qleared up, it was better there should be no risk of disturbance 
because cj a second presence^ki^er room. The condition did not 
up as rapidly as he had expected, or at least as rapidly as he 
bfd said he expeaed; and by the time Zoe had returned from 
abi’qad,^ sb^ had grown so accustomed to solitude at night, and so 
dependent oii it for such rest as she could snatch, that Bob could 
see fox himself, without the superfluous advice of a doctor, that 
she must not be deprived of it. Anything would be better than the 
breakdown that still seemed imminent or even tension of any sort 
which might lead to one; and she came dangerously close to it, 
after the opera,tion which — ^Bob was tardily told — ^both she and 
Poctor Hoyt had known all along she would have to undergo, as 
soon as she was strong enough, because of the wreckage wrought 
by her abnormal labour. It was nothing but a repair job,” they 
said lightly enough; but Zoe showed even less resilience after it' 
than after her confinement. It was spring again before she remotely 
resembled herself, and then, as soon as she could keep on her feet, 
she went back to Europe, and their second separation was auto- 
matically prolonged. Bob, having carefully consulted Doctor Hoyt 
in the meantime, partially put an end to it at this stage; and she 
had never given her husband the feeling that he was obtrusive or 
unwelcome when he came to her, and once or twice she even 
reminded him jokingly that she had never let him down a second 
time. But the very fact that he had to make a point of seeking her 
out robbed their relationship of spontaneity as relentlessly as .his 
fear of upsetting her or involving her robbed it of abandon and 



joyousness. They were still close to each other in many ways; they 
continued to be comrades and they came to be colleagues. But they 
had ceased to be carefree lovers- In the last analysis, the loss of 
their child was less of a tragedy than the loss of their unity. 

A fierce feeling of resentment and deprivation because this was 
so swept over Bob afresh, as he slipped a note under Zoe’s door, 
after getting in touch with the faithful Beverley, and making sure 
that the office routine would go forward smoothly during his 
absence. But the note itself betrayed none of his bitter turmoil of 
spirit. He would be glad if Zoe would slip down to the State Depart- 
ment that morning, he said; something might come up at Ambrose 
Estabrook’s conference on the European debt situation or the 
Japanese oil monopoly, that it would be best for one of them to 
cover personally; and he took it for granted that she would go to 
the White House. Otherwise Beverley could look after almost every- 
thing. He would be back for dinner. But the time to catch bears 
was when they were around, as she had so often reminded him 
herself. The bear at King’s Crossing had finally come around, and 
he. Bob, was off to see the crabbed creature before a change of heart 
could set in. 

Bob was back in Alexandria, satisfied, and justifiably so, with the 
results of his excursion, in time to dress, but with none to spare. 
He did not see Zoe until she came out of her own room, already 
swathed in an evening wrap of green and silver brocade, with a big 
blue fox collar, to which was pinned the orchid that, in spite of his 
haste. Bob had not forgotten to order for her that morning. Pearl 
Gray’s niece, who was unbelievably named Opal, and who had been 
added to their household staff, was bearing up beamingly in the 
rear. Opal always helped Zoe dress for great occasions now, and 
though she never made the ritual of it that Isabel had done in 
palmier days, this was only because she was less lazy and luxurious 
by nature. She shed one set of clothes, bathed briskly, and got into 
formal dress with almost uncanny dispatch, considering the effect 
of care and finish which she achieved. But then Bob did not bother 
her any more by teasing her to let him see her do her hair^ or 
shouting to her when she was in the shower. On this occasion he 
did not even suggest that she should undo her coat, and let him 
have a glimpse of what was beneath it. They were a little late as it 
was, so he only said, All ready?” rather superfluously, because, of 
course, it was evident that she was. Then Opal, still beaming, 
helped him adjust his white scarf and get into his overcoat and 
handed him his silk hat and white gloves before opening the front 
door, and he and Zoe went down the front steps together and got 
into the car, the door of which was also held open for them. Opal 
was married, and her husband, Zally, was also a member of the 
household. He took care of the garden and the furnace, and kept 
the windows and brass and silver bright and shining, and waited 
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table. He also drove the car -when Bob and Zoe went to parties, 
so that there would be no parking problem for them, and so that 
iheir good clothes would not get rumpled. They sat on the back 
seat and talked, rather inconsequentially. 

‘‘ I’m sorry I couldn’t get back to the ofl&ce and come home with 
you. But once old Wynn got going I thought I’d never escape from 
his clutches.” 

It was all right. I’m glad you cornered him at last. There really 
wasn’t anything doing around town today. I don’t believe Estabrook 
will let loose on the oil for another week at least. He was as cold as 
a clam this morning and as close. Conrad wasn’t talking either — 
just being very bright and merry over nothing. He wears me down 
when he acts like that even more than when he goes on like a 
babbling brook. I was glad to get home. But then a real Southern 
gentlewoman came td see me and stayed for over an hour. She 
wanted to talk to me about opening the bpuse for the benefit of 
St. Paul’s Church. I’ve told Opal to say, I’m not at home if one of 
her kind comes again. I haven’t time 'for droppers-in.” 

“ Well, I wish you might have. After all, we do live in Virginia 
now, and you’d like these people after you got to know them. I do, 
anyway. But I realize you need more time to yourself. I’m afraid 
you’re trying to cover too much ground. I oughtn’t to leave you 
with such an imgodly lot to do as I did today. But no one would 
guess you were tired, to see you, who didn’t know. You certainly 
look like a million dollars, Zoe. Is this the new lipstick you were 
telling me about that matches the new nail polish?” » 

Yes. How do you like it?” 

I’d say it was pretty smooth. But let’s see.” He leaned over and 
kissed her, being careful to do so lightly, for he Bad learned better 
than to spoil well applied make-up just before a party. “ Tastes as 
good as it looks,” he said, laughing. "" Now let’s see the paws, too. 
I’m glad you don’t go in for that kind of colour that makes them 
look as if you’d been butchering. This is just right. Did the scent 
come with the rest of the outfit?” 

"No, that was separate. It’s nice of you to be so interested. 
Bob.” 

" Well, the scent’s good, too. Every day in every way you’re get- 
ting better and better Incidentally, the other gal reporters seem 

to be getting on to it. What’s this Beverley is saying about their 
wanting you to run for the Presidency of the Women’s National 
Press Club?” 

" I don’t know what she’s saying. I wish she wouldn’t say any- 
thing. Because the idea’s got to be nipped in the bud. It would 
have meant a lot to me if they’d wanted me five years ago. Now it 
doesn’t mean a thing. I haven’t time to bother with the Press Club. 
Or energy either.” 

" I said you were working too hard. Maybe we’d better get some- 
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one else into the office — ^another man this dme. We could swing it 
all right financially.” 

“Yes, and then he’d probably fall for Beverley and we’d have 
the place riddled with romance and nothing would get done. 
What’s the matter, Bob?” 

“Nothing. I didn’t think about a romance, that’s all. I reckon 
you’re right. I reckon we’d better get along the way we are, or with 
just another stenographer. That would release Beverley.” 

“ Yes, it would. It’s not a bad idea.” 

They did not talk much more during the drive into town. They 
were both tired and both preoccupied. When they separated, just 
inside the entrance of the Embassy, to leave their wraps in the 
cloakrooms on either side of the front door. Bob was waylaid by a 
determined “alphabet” official with a bright new axe to grind 
about the purchase of Government securities. When he finally 
escaped Zoe was already waiting for him at the foot of the stairs, 
talking to the Roumanian Minister’s wife. In Madame Larescu’s 
presence he could hardly comment on his wife’s appearance, but he 
had never seen her in so amazing a dress, or one that made her 
seem so irresistibly lovely. For the second time that day a fierce 
pang of resentment swept over him at the thought of their 
estrangemfent. 

The dress was made of gauze, so soft and silky that it looked like 
a fairy fabric, and its tints, even more than its texture, were 
dazzling. All the colours of the rainbow were shaded in it, so subtly 
and skilfully that its iridescence was as baffling as that of a real 
rainbow; it was impossible to tell where red had begun to merge 
into orange, yellow into green and blue into violet. The long skirt 
was very full, the V-shaped bodice very low both in front and 
behind and entirely sleeveless. The dress had a jewelled girdle of 
multi-coloured stones and narrow jewelled straps over the shoulders. 
Zoe had on long earrings and a high comb which matched the 
girdle and the shoulder straps, but there was nothing around her 
white neck or her slim wrists. When she walked into the drawing- 
room she made every other woman present look drab, dowdy and 
insignificant, and Bob knew that was exactly what she had intended 
to do, both when she selected the dress in Paris and when she put 
it on for the first time that night. 

She was instantly surrounded by men. Being without official 
rank, it was inevitable that her dinner partner should have none 
either; but as if to make up for the imminent loss of time at table, 
the most important functionaries present gathered around her 
with the least possible delay. Bob lost sight of her, almost com- 
pletely, for a long time, during the course of which he had ample 
opportunity to reflect that it was only seven years since he had been 
to his first Washington party, in a house located less than a block 
away, which was now let for lodgings, that then it was Isabel — ^now 
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standing in the background — ^who had been the centre of attraction, 
and that Zoe had waited until late in the evening to waylay Helen 
in order to get crumbs of news about it; decidedly the whirligig of 
time did bring about its own revenges, he thought, as he occasion- 
ally caught a glimpse of iridescent froth, billowing out beyond 
beautifully cut black trousers, or heard the little chuckling laugh 
that he loved in a momentary pause punctuated by outbursts of' 
masculine appreciation. That was all he did see or hear, however. 
He did not have a chance to talk to Zoe again until they were back 
in the car, and then, of course, Zally was sitting in the front seat; 
but neither Bob nor Zoe was especially self-conscious about his 
presence any more. 

"You certainly were a knock-out, Zoe. I do hand it tayou.” 

"Thanks. This dress is effective, isn't it? I didn't have as much 
competition as I do sometimes, though. But I do think most of the 
women around town have better figures and most of the men more 
brains than when we first began to go out to dinner together. Have 
you noticed that there aren't as many overstaffed widows in e\i- 
dence as there used to be? Their places have all been taken by 
streamlined divorcees." 

Bob laughed. "There’s something in what you say. I drew a 
divorcee myself, as you probably saw — ^that sleek-! ooking little 
Bassanta girl. She came out the same year as Helen, and she's had 
two husbands since. I understand she's got Senator Hyde on the 
string now. He was about the only man at the dinner who looked 
at anyone but you, Zoe.” 

" I've been busily discouraging him for quite a while. I'm glad 
it's worked at last.” 

" So am I There's a story going the rounds that Marie 

Bassanta's coloured maid, who doesn't sleep in, found him very 
cosily installed at Marie's apartment when she arrived to work the 
other morning.” 

" A case of too many cooks spoiling the brothel, perhaps.” 

" Zoe, I hope you haven’t told that wisecrack to anyone but me. 
It's a mighty good one but just as well kept quiet.” 

Zoe laughed without making a direct answer, and before she 
spoke there was a subdued snicker from the front seat. " Well, I 
never thought Hyde was so hot myself, but whatever he does his 
wife certainly has it coming to her for being such an awful fool. 
Did you hear her telling everyone who would listen that she left 
the line in the East Room yesterday and walked out of the White 
House because Mrs. Conrad kept the company invited for tea wait- 
ing fifteen minutes? Mrs. Conrad had been to the funeral of some- 
one she cared a lot about, but of course that didn’t make any 
difference to Hide-and-Seek.” 

" I didn't hear her talking about it, but I'm sure the story won't 
lose anything as told by Zoe Wing in * Capital Kaleidoscope ' to- 
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morrow — ^you’re rather reverting to your original style, aren^t you, 
Zoe? There’s been a good deal of venom in some of your stufiE 
lately.” ^ 

Why shouldn’t there be, when specimens like Hyde hand it to 
me with the caviare on a silver platter?” 

"‘No reason. Except that I thought you’d decided to drop it 

because you preferred to Which of the men who were there 

tonight would fit into your category of ‘ more brains ’?” 

Well, Rosenthal for one, though it’s a mystery to me how the 
elegant Isabel ever let him slip in. He ought to shave three times a 
day, and stop buying his suits at bargain basement sales — or rent- 
ing them, whichever it is he does. And Gleason is nobody’s fool — 
I think he’ll probably be kicked upstairs in the State Department 
pretty soon because he’s been clever enough to manoeuvre and 
manipulate until he’s got poor old Carruthers discredited. Then, 
of course, we might mention our host himself. After all, he did ask 
us to the party and we were glad to go to it. We could give him 
some kind of a hand. He’s shrewd and sensible if he is obnoxious.” 

I believe a guy named Shakespeare said something once about 
damning with faint praise. You’re good at that yourself, Zoe — 
except that in your case it’s apt to be barbed praise. Now Rene de 
Blonville is an awfully nice chap. I should think you might give 
him a real hand.” 

Yes, I always liked Rene de Blonville. I used to see a good deal 
of him in Paris. I’m glad to see him again. I doubt whether Isabel 
is though.” 

Silence fell betw^n them momentarily again, as it was still apt 
to do when any reference was made to Paris as Zoe had known it 
before her marriage. Bob broke it by saying something more about 
Isabel. 

The lovely social secretary at the French Embassy seems to be 
a great success. Poor Pauline would be pretty well lost without 
her, I’m afraid, and I gather the Ambassador thinks she has all 
kinds of good points, even though he does kick over the traces 
sometimes and ask people like us to dinner.” 

'' Oh yes — social secretaries, like streamlined divorcees, are having 
their innings nowadays. You probably know that another of 
Helen’s little playmates, Alicia Rossel, is with the Italians.* Can- 
dace says she’s doing very well, too.” 

had quite a talk with Candace tonight. She’s as blooming 
and buxom as ever, isn’t she?” 

‘‘Yes, she’s the only one of the crowd she used to train with 
that’s been able to put up a bold front and manage to pretend that 
the good old times are still going on. She’s even contrived to hang 
on to her house. Vittorio doesn’t care whether it’s heated or not, 
and Candace doesn’t care whether it’s clean or not, so without little 
details like those to bother them, the cost of maintenance is greatly 
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reduced, and it makes a very presentable residence for the Coun- 
cillor of the Italian Embassy and his contessa. But most of the old 
grey mares and their stables ain’t what they used to be. It’s funny, 
isn’t it, that the Towers should be let for lodgings, and Mrs. Bur- 
gess’s old brick monstrosity should be tom down to make room for 
a parking lot, and that Mrs. Rutherford should be sending her pon- 
derous junk to Sloane’s auction rooms and moving to a two-by- 
four, where she’ll be lucky if she can get a day-bed in beside her 
one remaining whatnot.” 

I don’t think it’s so awfully funny. I feel sort of sorry for all 
those old girls. It isn’t as if they’d been young enough to adapt 
themselves to changes. I’m mighty glad Mother got ofiE easier than 
most of them.” 

Again there was a short silence. Zoe had never been disagreeable 
or vindictive in her dealings with Mrs. Morton, and she had been 
genuinely pleased when her mother-in-law’s decision to emulate 
several other Congressional ladies by becoming her husband’s secre- 
tary had freed Bob for the news bureau. But there was no love lost 
between the two women, and Bob was only too well and’ too un- 
ha:ppily aware of this. He waited for Zoe to break the silence this 
time. 

Speaking of Helen’s little playmates like Marie Bessanta and 
Alicia Rossel,” she said at len^, “ makes me think of Helen her- 
self. She’s back in Mexico again. I had a long letter from her to- 
day. I read it while I was dressing. That’s what delayed me.” 

I wondered what it could have been. I didn’t think it was the 
large variety of underclothes you were putting on, judging from 
the eventual effect,” 

‘‘ You Wrong me. I have on both hoops and stockings. But as I 
started to say, when you so rudely interrupted me, I’m afraid the 
gilt has begun to come off Helen’s gingerbread.” 

You don’t mean that Alfredo 

Oh, Alfredo’s still the complete answer to love’s young dream 
and always will be. He’s one in a million. I don’t believe he’s ever 
given her an unhappy moment. Which is more than I can say for 
any American husband I know of.” 

Gosh, Zoe, you’re full of dirty digs tonight! What have I done 
now?” 

" Nothing. Don’t put on shoes unless you’re sure they’ll fit, and, 
above all, don’t get sore feet doing it. You know perfectly, though, 
you’re not a story-book hero like Alfredo. You never pretended 
to be.” 

" No, I’m just the plain product of the crass South-west, tagging 
along behind the glamour girl of the Fourth Estate.” 

How’s that for a dirty dig, I’d like to know? Suppose we call 
quits for a while, as far as we’re personally concerned, and talk 
about Helen instead. I think Alfredo’s still ace high with her and 
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always will be. But I think his family has begun to pall on her a 
little. Especially his mother. That does sometimes happen, you 
know. I think the poor kid is lonely. A bit frightened, too, maybe.” 

“Frightened? Of what?” 

“ Oh, nothing specific. Life in general when it’s real and earnest 
And mother-in-law’s rather gloomy view of it. And the fact that it 
isn’t possible for her to have friends of her own, and that she’d like 
to and thinks she might even need one some time.” 

“ Why isn’t it possible for her to have friends, for the luva Mike?” 

“ Well, it seems Guy Grenville is now stationed in Mexico. And 
that, according to Mother Terraza, is a menace to the sanctity of 
the home.” 

“ I wish you’d talk more sense, Zoe.” 

“ I wish some people had more. I gather that old lady Terraza 
hasn’t any. About Guy and Helen, at least. You can read the letter 
yourself. In fact, I think you’d better. Helen wants us to come 
down for the Christmas holidays.” 

“ It might not be such a bad plan, if we could make it.” 

“Yes, but can we? With Congress opening in January, we’d have 
to be back by the third. And you know how things pile up just 
before.” 

“ We could fly and save a lot of time that way. If Conrad will 
just come out with a statement about those changes he’s planning 
in his relief programme and other governmental shifts, there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be much to keep us guessing, now that the senatorial 
elections are all safely over.” 

“ Oyer anyway. Let’s not try to say how safely. I don’t feel the 
destinies of the nation are too secure in the hands of the gentleman 
whose political experience, so far, has been confined to the dental 
parlour where he’s practised ‘ painlessly,’ according to the placards 
on the building where he’s hung out. I understand he’s likely to 
be late in arriving on the Hill, because he’s been delayed by the 
necessity of overseeing the removal of the signs showing many- 
pronged molars with long roots against a red background, and full 
double plates, guaranteed to fit or your money back when you get 
a new set.” * ' 

“ Zoe, you’re incorrigible.” 

“ It’s the gospel truth. So is the story about the solon who’s just 
staged a sensational reunion with his long-estranged spouse. She’s 
belatedly remembered how ardently she always loved him, now 
that he’s come romping in at the polls with a safe majority. I met 
her myself in Paris, several years ago. She was travelling with a 
gentleman who was rather vaguely introduced as her second cousin. 
Of course, now that we’re living in Virginia, we’ll have to get used 
to cousins of all kinds. But, believe it or not, in Paris, where they’re 
supposed to be liberal, the lady caused quite a stir. An invitation 
to diimer at the Embassy was recalled at the last moment and ” 
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Don’t yon ever find anything you can commend in the history 
of a senatorial family?” 

‘‘Well, John Stone of Massachusetts is what’s generally known 
as a gentleman, even if he hasn’t got any sex appeal, and there’s 
a quiet man named Morton from Arkansas who has a son I’ve 
always rather liked.” 

“ Thank you for those kind words. They’re the first I’ve heard 
you utter tonight. But you really have me sold on this Mexican 
idea.” 

“Well, we can look up flying schedules. We go from here to 
Brownsville, don’t we, and then change?” 

“ I believe so. I’ll find out. It would be fun if we could get off, 
Zoe. Do you realize we’ve never had a trip together, except for 
that one week-end in New York? I’ve been wishing for a long time 
we could go somewhere. I suppose it might as well be Mexico as 
.any other place.” 

His feeling that it had better be Mexico than anywhere else be- 
came definite when he read Helen’s letter after they reached home 
that night, began to consult timetables early the next morn- 
ing, and to confer with Zoe on the best way of clearing their 
calendar. Eventually he overrode her objection and overcame his 
own to having another man in the office, when they discovered, 
somewhat to their surprise, that Bert Scruggs was tired of the job 
he had and would like to come to them. With such a veteran as 
Bert at the helm, and with such a steady standby as Beverley 
Bonner had now become, they had really no sound reason for 
hesitation. They left Washington by air on the morning of Decem- 
ber twenty-second, spent the night in Brownsville, and arrived in 
Mexico City at noon the next day. 

Their first feeling about it was one of unalloyed enchantment. 
The noingled squalor and splendour of the surroundings into which 
they had literally been catapulted, with no preparation other than 
the swift glimpses of stark fantastic scenery viewed from the plane, 
had a dazzling effect upon them; there had been no opportunity to 
become gradually accustomed to Mexico’s exotic aspects, and there- 
fore these were the more overwhelming. Whisked rapidly from the 
airport through a medley of slit-Uke streets, expansive plazas and 
wide avenues, they had already been beset by whining beggars and 
importunate vendors a dozen times before they reached the Casa 
Catalina. Lottery tickets had been thrust into their faces and great 
baskets of glowing fruits shoved into their laps; every stoplight was 
the signal for some such experience. In the course of the same ride 
there had been the thrill of traversing the teeming Zocalo with the 
indomitable fa9ade.of the ancient cathedral guarding over it, of 
seeing Chapultapec Palace rising majestically above the noble trees 
that cover the eminence which it crowns, and of gliding through 
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the verdant (juietude of its endrcling park. Long before the car 
had stopped in front of the iron-bound door, which swung slowly 
open at some unseen signal, to admit them to the portal and the 
patio, they had reached, instinctively, for each other’s hands, and 
were sitting with these tightly clasped, in the first shared impulsive 
excitement they had felt since either could remember, 

Alfredo, completely unchanged in appearance, had met them at 
the airport, and, with the same cordial courtesy he had always 
shown them, had welcomed them to his city and his home. His 
father had come with him, which they recognized as an additional 
gesture of consideration; a grave, spare man, formal but friendly, 
who pointed out the sights as they went along, turning from the 
front seat, where he sat beside the smartly uniformed chauffeur, in 
order to do so, while his son sat beside Bob and Zoe. Elena had 
waited at home to receive them, Alfredo and Don Luiz both ex- 
plained; they had not wanted the car to seem crowded to their 
visitors, especially as they were uncertain how much baggage would 
be brought. Not daring to look at each other. Bob and Zoe 
squeezed hands again. The squeeze was mutually imderstood tp 
mean that in tiieir opinion it would have been much, better if the 
chauffeur, or even Don Luiz, had been left at home, so that Helen 
could have come; besides, all their luggage had fitted commodiously 
into the enormous compartment at the rear, and in such a sumptu- 
ous car three could have ridden as easily on the front seat as on 
the back seat. They still hoped — ^and though they had not managed 
to actually signal this each was sure that the other felt the same 
way — ^that they would be taken straight through the patio to the 
second portal, and that they would go quietly into the apartamiento 
and see Helen alone before they met the rest of the Terrazas. But 
they were doomed to disappointment in this respect also. Helen 
was waiting for them at me foot of the great staircase with the 
tiled risers and the star-shaped lamps, directly inside the entrance; 
beside her were standing her mother-in-law and Faustino, the second 
son; and directly behind them, in an attentive row, were drawn up 
Maria, Michaela, Yolanda, Carlota, Lupe and Enrico. 

Helen detached herself to come forward and throw her arms 
around the necks of Bob and Zoe, with her old fondness and her 
old artlessness; but almost instantly she freed herself from their 
own hearty hugs to present them properly to Dona Amelia and to 
her brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. The yotmg men both bowed 
from the waist and kissed Zoe’s hand, as Don Luiz had done at the 
airport, before enveloping Bob in an embraso for which he was 
entirely unprepared; the girls, after nodding smilingly to Bob, 
kissed Zoe warmly on both cheeks. Dona Amelia, after indicating 
that she expected Bob to salute her in the same way that her hus- 
band and her sons had saluted Zoe, kept her own kisses cool and 
condescending; but she spoke to her guests most hospitably. The 
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comida — ^the midday meal — would be ready whenever they cared 
to partake of it, she said; and after it they must not fail to have 
a siesta. This was important at all times, but doubly so for new 
arrivals, who did not always realize the strain which the altitude 
put upon them, or make allowances for it until too late. The 
Mortons must guard against any undue fatigue for the first two or 
three days; after that, if everything went well, there would be no 
danger of complications. And, before her guests prepared for 
siestas, she thought it well to suggest that possibly they would be 
more comfortable upstairs, where she could provide them with a 
spacious suite and a terrace overlooking the garden; in the aparta- 
miento, as Elena had probably told them, there was only one guest- 
room, and not a large one at that. They must feel perfectly free, 
of course, to decide for themselves. But she could not help believ- 
ing — 

It’s very kind of you. Dona Amelia. But we’re going to be here 
such a short time, unfortunately — and of course we want to see as 
much as we can of our sister. So I’m sure you’ll understand if we 
choose the apartamienta” 

Neither Bpb nor Helen looked directly at Zoe while she was 
speaking; but they both knew that Dona Amelia, who was meeting 
her eyes steadily, saw a spark there. Later, when there was a 
chance, both of them spoke to Zoe about it. 

Darling, I was so afraid you’d choose the suite. And that would 
have meant I’d hardly have seen you at all. You can be comfort- 
able in this room, can’t you?” 

‘‘ Of course I can, sweetness. It’s a lovely room. And I’ve been 
dying to stay in the apartamienta myself ever since you first wrote 
me about it. I want to see all of it. But I want to see you most of 
all. Let me have a good look at you.” 

"" Do you think I’ve changed, Zoe? Do you think I look older 
and — ^and different? I feel older and different.” 

“I think you look lovely. Naturally you’ve grown up. And I 
hadn’t expected to see you dressed — ^well, quite so formally, shall 
we say? But it’s very becoming, isn’t it, Bob?” 

His answer came readily enough, in the aflSrmative, But later, 
after the enormous dinner and the exchange of compliments and 
drinking of toasts entailed by their arrival had finally come to an 
end, and he and Zoe v/ere alone for the siesta period, he spoke 
much more candidly. 

‘‘ It was swell of you to speak up the way you did, Zoe. I could 
see it meant everything to the poor kid. Gosh, she doesn’t dare 
call her soul her own, does she? I wish we could get her away from 
here — ^but then I suppose she’d cry her eyes out for Alfredo. She’s 
still crazy about him, I can see that. Whoever it was said Latins 
were lousy lovers didn’t know what he was talking about. They 
can give us poor, dumb Anglo-Saxons cards and spades on that 
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score Say, are you really sure I won’t be too much in the 

way? It’s a long time since you’ve had me cluttering up your 
room.” 

“ I guess I can stand it, for a week. If I find I can’t sleep in the 
four-poster. I’ll crawl out of it and cuddle up on that day-bed. 
Isn’t it a beauty, though? Just look at those wooden swans form- 
ing the headboard. I never saw a design like that before. I wish 
I could find a twin to it for our house. You know. Bob, this really 
is the most wonderful place I’ve ever been in. Nothing in Europe 
can touch it.” 

Her appreciation of the charm and distinction of the furnishings 
and ornaments surrounding her was so intense that it diverted her, 
momentarily, from the more sinister aspects of the Casa Catalina, 
though she had not failed to observe these. Bob watched her, 
wonderingly and tolerantly, as she laid a caressing hand on the 
graceful heads of the wooden swans and let it glide slowly down 
over the brocade coverlet. He had never wholly shared, or even 
wholly understood, her imquenchable thirst for beauty; but he was 
glad that here, at least, it was temporarily satisfied. She began to 
walk around the room, scrutinizing the pictures, smelling the 
flowers, and fingering one small, rare objet d^art after another. At 
last he took a little silver filagree crown, which she was examining 
with care, gently away from her, and put his arm around her 
waist with something of his old persuasiveness. 

“ Look here, we’ve been told we ought to lie down. It seems a 
funny thing for a man to do in broad daylight, but people who 
live in a place themselves usually know what they’re talking about. 
And you need some sleep, anyway — ^you were up awfully early this 
morning. Don’t let me hear any more nonsense, either, about the 
day-bed. I’ll take that. You climb into the big four-poster before 
it gets a minute later.” 

There had been an ulterior motive of definite design in the back 
of Zoe’s mind when she made the opposite suggestion; but she saw 
that Bob, formerly so intuitive as far as she was concerned, had 
failed to grasp it, and she decided not to precipitate an argument 
at the moment. After all, since they were both in a relaxed holiday 
mood, enjoying themselves together, despite their underlying 
anxiety about Helen, it was quite possible that she might get her 
ovm way, almost automatically, before they left Mexico, especially 
if Bob were disarmed by her tractability now. She “ climbed ” in 
as directed, and almost instantly sank into a deep refreshing 
slumber. It was dark when she waked, and she sat up in bewilder- 
ment, wondering if she had slept straight through to the middle 
of the night. The aluminium dial of her travelling clock, which 
Bob had thoughtfully placed on the bedside table, reassured her; 
it was oiily a little after seven, and she could hear the murmur of 
voices in the salita beyond, subdued, as if the speakers were being 
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careful not to disturb her, but friendly and intimate. She dressed 
rapidly and went out, to ^d Bob and Helen and Alfredo gathered 
aroimd a table already set for merienda, 

IVe had the most wonderful sleep,” she said happily. “ Really, 
I can’t remember when I’ve slept that way, I hope I haven’t upset 
anybody’s plans by being so la2y.” 

Alfredo hastened to reassure her, as he handed her a cup of 
spicy chocolate. They had no plans, he said, which could not con- 
form to her comfort, which was their first consideration. But now 
that she was rested, they might map out a tentative programme, 
so that she and Bob could get the most out of their visit. He and 
Elena had hesitated to commit them to anything that evening, 
fearing fatigue on their part; however, there was a reception at the 
Chinese Legation to which they might go later on, if they all felt 
in the mood when the time came; or his parents would be delighted 
to have them pass at least an hour or so upstairs, before they retired 
for the night. His sisters were putting the last touches on the family 
nacimiento, and they might enjoy helping with its construction, or 
at least watching this — ^the little figures of the Holy Family and the 
friendly animals were very ancient and exquisite, delicately carved 
and softly coloured, and Maria Michaela had some skill in arrang- 
ing them in their miniature stable. He and Elena at least would 
have to devote the next evening to the family, as this was the Vigil 
of Christmas, which they all kept together before going to Mid- 
night Mass. But Bob and Zoe had been invited to the American 
Embassy for the Christmas Eve celebration, which would be very 
gay, and again they must feel free to make the choice which would 
result in the most pleasure for them. 

" I’m afraid you’ll have to make a whole succession of choices,” 
Helen broke in, " because everyone wants so much to see you and 
entertain for you — ^the Mexican press and the foreign correspon- 
dents and 

'"And the Embassy crowd and country club set and the big 
business men?” 

"Yes. That’s it. Don’t you ever forget anything, Zoe? You 
can’t go to all these parties if you’re to have any time for visiting 
with us and do any sightseeing at all. It’s a shame you can’t stay 
longer. For, of course, you mustn’t come to Mexico and go away 
again without hitting the high spots, anyway. If you try to, you’ll 
be pestered to death when you get back to Washington, by having 
people say, 'You don’t mean to tell me you didn’t even go to 
Taxed’ — or Puebla or Morelia or whatever their favourite happens 
to be ' Why, what did you see?’ ” 

" I’m very good at exterminating pests like that, Plelen. I’ve had 
a lot of experience at it now, because, of course, I never see what 
the average tourist thinks I ought to, in Europe. I think I can 
develop an equally good technique in regard to Mexico. Anyhow, 
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let me worry about that. Bob and I have come to see you and 
Alfredo and to have a good time together ourselves while we're 
doing it. This is our week off. We don't need to please anyone but 
ourselves in the way we spend it. Besides, if we don't see every- 
thing we ought to this time, that'll give us a good excuse for coming 
back again." 

“Oh, if you only willl But in the meantime you must tell us 
how you want to spend this week." 

“ I think it would be fun to go to the Chinese Legation tonight 
and skip the visit upstairs. Then tomorrow evening we can see the 
nacimiento after it's all finished and observe the Vigil, and go to 
church with the family. I don't believe Bob's ever been to Mid- 
night Mass, have you. Bob? Well, it's worth doing. I remember at 

the Madeleine, in Paris " Zoe paused, so briefly that only Bob 

noticed she had done it, and went on, with renewed sprightliness : 
“ We can leave cards at the Embassy and get in touch with some 
of the press in the meanwhile during the daytime. And decide 
then what we'll do after Christmas. How would that strike 
you?" 

“I think it would be perfect 1 Oh, Zoe, you're even more won- 
derful than you used to be, and I didn’t think that was possible. 
You can't imagine what it means to me to have you here I" 

“Well, we think it's grand, too. Is there a moon? Could we 
catch a glimpse of the garden by moonlight before we start for the 
party? Or isn't there time?" 

It seemed that there was a moon and that there was time. They 
all walked down the long paved alley as far as the shrine together, 
and afterwards sat in the pavihon, imder the big bell. It was much 
chillier than Zoe had supposed it would be, considering the heat 
of the day; and presently Bob left tp get a wrap for her, accom- 
panied by Alfredo, who insisted that he must be shown the way, 
and that besides, Elena needed a wrap, too. When they had gone, 
Helen put her arms around Zoe's neck again, in a more lingering 
way than she had done that afternoon. 

“ It does mean everything to me,” she repeated intensely. “ To 
have you and Bob both, of course. But especially you, I don't mean 
that I love you any more than I do Bob. Of course, you wouldn't 
expect me to. But to have a woman to speak to again, the way I 

can speak to you There's a big business man, a Mr. Walker, 

who said something to me once that made me rather angry at the 
time; but since then I’ve thought it over and I've begun to under- 
stand it. He owns a great deal of real estate, and he's developed 
one of the colonias, as the separate suburbs are called. Well, I asked 
why he'd built all the houses with big front yards that everybody 
can see into, the way they're built at home, instead of building 
them with patios, which are so much more characteristic of Mexico 
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and give such a sense of privacy and are so cool and beautiful. And 
he said he'd noticed that people whose houses were built around 
patios looked in all the time, and that people whose houses had 
front yards looked out and that it did us all good to look out. 
You've looked out so much, Zoe, that it's made you understand- 
mg. 

Zoe laughed, and said that her house in Alexandria did not have 
a front yard either, that its walled garden was almost as secluded 
as a patio; but before she could say any more. Bob came back, 
carrying her beautiful little new jacket, made of light natural lynx, 
over his arm, and said that Alfredo had been called upstairs, and 
had suggested that perhaps they had all better go there after all, 
for a few minutes at least, before they went to the Chinese Lega- 
tion. So there was no more time for Helen to talk intimately to 
Zoe that evening, and the next day, as she had predicted, both 
visitors were engulfed in the wave of hospitality which different 
groups were eagerly waiting to lavish upon them. It was just as 
well. Bob told Zoe, that they had decided beforehand not to try to 
do any work, to call this a holiday; otherwise they would both have 
had heart failure, altitude or no altitude. But secretly he enjoyed 
his first appearance with her as a co-celebrity on the foreign scene. 
Though he had so sincerely and so repeatedly asserted that he 
never begrudged her the lion's share of the limelight, so long as he 
could pay the lion's share of the bills, he found it was astonishingly 
pleasing, after all, to be regarded as the logical head of " Capital 
Kaleidoscope," and to have his contribution to this considered on a 
par with his wife's. In like measure, he was relieved and delighted 
to find that Zoe had not only stood the hard journey with no 
apparent nervous strain, but that she was adapting herself, with 
surprising ease, to climatic conditions which he had been warned 
might be trying to her. Neither of them had experienced the 
slightest ill-effects from these; but whereas they acted as a stimulus 
to him, they acted as a sedative to her. He had never known her to 
sleep so well or to eat with such excellent appetite. After three days 
he scoffed at the siesta for himself, and went out to the Churubusco 
Country Club to play golf and have a swim with various male jour- 
nalists who had quickly revealed themselves as kindred spirits; 
but Zoe was always asleep before he left her, and often still asleep 
when he came back. She woke refreshed, ready for whatever fes- 
tivity the evening offered; then she sank again into deep dreamless 
slumber, from which Bob declined to rouse her no matter how 
many times he sent their caf6 con leche back to the picturesque 
kitchen or how late they might be for their first morning 
engagement. 

Besides the intervals devoted to golf with his fellow-journalists, 
Bob found himself spending considerable time, without Zoe, in the 
company of Guy Grenville, who promptly arranged a stag luncheon 
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in his honour, with the flimsy excuse that, as a bachelor, he was 
inadequate as a host to a lady of Zoe’s calibre. Alfredo was invited, 
and went, to the luncheon also, as a matter of course, and there was 
no preliminary discussion of it indicating that it was regarded as 
significant or imusual in any way. But during the idle hour after 
their departure, before Helen and Zoe were summoned upstairs for 
comida, Helen spoke to her sister-in-law with the first signs of actual 
distress that she had betrayed since the visit began. 

“ I never see Guy any more at all, Zoe. He’s stopped coming here 
to call entirely. And when we meet by chance, the way we did at 
the Chinese Legation the other night, he acts as if he hardly knew 
me. You must have noticed.” 

“Yes, I noticed. Well, don’t worry about it, Helen, any 
more than you can help. Unless you want to make an issue out 
of it.” 

“ How can I make an issue out of it?” 

“ It might be rather difficult. But I suppose there’U have to be a 
showdown, someday, between you and the old lady. If you want it 
to come sooner rather than later I should think you had your 
chance.” 

“ But I don’t want to have a showdown with her. I never could 
bear to quarrel with anyone, you know that. And it would hurt 
Alfredo’s feelings terribly if I quarrelled with his mother. He’s 
done everything he could to make me happy, you must realize that. 
He loves me with all his heart.” 

“ Oh yes, I realize that.” 

“ And, of course, he loves his mother, too. That’s natural. Don’t 
you — doesn’t it seem to you sometimes as if Bob were standing up 
for our mother, Zoe, against you?” 

“ He does stand up for her. And it is natural. I wouldn’t respect 
him if he didn’t. But not against me exactly. I must hand it to 
Bob, he makes me feel I come first, in ever3rthing, and always has. 
The two cases aren’t quite the same, anyway. I’m a devil when I 
get going, and I couldn’t blame him much if he did turn on me, 
whereas you’re an angel always. And Mrs. Morton isn’t a fiend. 
She’s just a iather pompous, rather vain, rather domineering old 
busybody, with a good deal of executive ability that can’t be over- 
looked, and no conscious desire to hurt anyone. This 'flroman up- 
stairs is entirely different, unless I’m terribly mistaken; she’s prob- 
ably grown increasingly cruel ever since she was a child, begin- 
ning by tearing the wings off flies and stringing her pet puppy up 
by the paws. If she’d lived a little earlier, under a slightly different 
social system, she’d have ordered peons tortured and watched them 
writhe, without batting an eye. It’s her kind that’s given her caste 
a bad name, that’s done Mexico no end of harm. Now her hus- 
band’s utterly different, and as far as I can see, all her children are, 
too. Certainly Alfredo is. But she’s got it in for you, for some 
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reason. I don’t like having you here with her. I wish you could get 
away from her for good and all. There isn’t any prospect, is there, 
that Alfredo, may get another foreign post pretty soon?” 

“ Ordinarily, of course there would be, n he wanted it — a. good 
one, too, Washington again, or London. But now the Terrazas are 
completely at odds with the present Government; you know that? 
All the old Catholic families are. If Don Luiz weren’t so powerful, 
in all sorts of ways, that it wouldn’t pay to ofEend him past a cermn 
point, I suppose Alfredo would have been forced out of the Service 
altogether before this. Look at the last two places he has been sent! 
Now I think he’s really glad to be at home. He loves Mexico, he 
loves his family, he loves this house and this way of living. He 
thinks it’s all perfect. I’ve got to help keep it perfect for him as 
long as I can, haven’t I, Zoe?” 

“ Yes, I suppose you have. I agree with you he has it coming to 
him. Tm aU for him. I never liked a man better in my life.” 

“ Why, you like Bob better I” 

“ Oh, that’s difEerent. I have periods of not liking Bob at all. You 
know the difference between liking a man and being in love with 
him by this time, don’t you, sweetness?” 

“ Yes. You are still in love with Bob, Zoe, aren’t you? As much 
as you were at first? That is, if it’s aU right for me to ask.” 

“ I’m a great deal more in love with him than I was at first. But 
I don’t fike him quite so much. And he hasn’t caught on to any 
of that yet. So don’t tell him. It’s just one of those things that it’s 
better to let a man find out for himself.” 

Zoe rose from her easy-chair, holding her cigarette between her 
fingers, and made a leisurely tour of the room, picking up various 
small objects and examining them casually. It was not an tmusual 
thiug for her to do, when she could achieve it without appearing 
either restless or curious. Nevertheless, Helen watched her a little 
anxiously. 

“ I won’t teU him anything you don’t want me to Are you 

tired of sitting here, Zoe? We can go out in the garden if you’d 
rather. Or was there something special you wanted to see?” 

"I’d never get tired of sitting in a beautiful room like this, 
though I’m perfectly willing to go out in the garden if you like. 
The only thing I especially wanted to see was the territory just out- 
side the windows and doors. I thought it was just possible some- 
body might be crouching there. The coast seems to be clear, this 
time, anyway. But I think, maybe, when we’re in the mood to talk 
confidentially, it would be' just as well if we took a drive or some- 
thing. I wouldn’t put it past the old lady to set someone to spy 
on us.” 

“I wouldn’t either. I’ve thought of it lots of times. But I’ve 
never dared say so. And how coidd we take a drive, or something, 
alone? You haven’t any Mexican licence, and I haven’t, either. 
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Fve never driven a car since Fve been here. Dona Amelia doesn’t 
think women ought to drive.” 

“ Well, you might make an issue out of that, instead of about 
Guy. Incidentally, do you care anything about him?” 

“ Yes, Zoe, I do. Not the way I care about Alfredo, of course. 
You know what you just said about the difEerence between loving 
and liking. But since Fve been kept from seeing him, I think about 
him a lot. Ever so much more than I did before. And the more I 
think about him, the more I want to see him.” 

‘'Yes, of course, it would work out that way. Well, as I said, 
don’t worry about it any more than you can help. We’ll figure out 
something together, sweetness. I’ll stand by.” 

All the rest of the week Helen was gratefully aware of Zoe’s 
sympathy and support. Indeed, she told herself rather reproach- 
fully, she had never supposed Zoe could reveal so much tenderness, 
as far as she herself was concerned, or so much tact in dealing with 
the Terraza family. Even Dona Amelia described her to visiting 
relatives as distinguida, after the usual simpatica had been dis- 
missed as inadequate. Her acceptance of Mexican customs, includ- 
ing that of the siesta, her relish of Mexican food, her delight in 
Mexican art and architecture — ^all these raised her rapidly in the 
esteem of her hosts. She had picked up a little Spanish during her 
European junketing in the Zephyr, and she had painstakingly 
added to her slender store of knowledge in the few weeks that had 
elapsed between her decision to visit Mexico and her arrival there; 
now, conscious of her many inadequacies and mistakes, but un- 
abashed by them, she did her best to talk to the non-English-speak- 
ing Mexicans whom she met in their own language. The Terrazas’ 
countless relatives rejoiced in her resourcefulness as sincerely as 
they complimented her upon it. 

It was, however, her decision to go to Midnight Mass at the parish 
church instead of to a party at the American Embassy on Christ- 
mas Eve which had, undoubtedly, made the deepest and most 
favourable impression upon Dona Amelia; and it was the conscious- 
ness of this that caused her to make a similar decision the Sunday 
after Christmas. Bob, who had fallen in with her suggestion with- 
out much objection the first time, was inclined to resent it the 
second. Guy Grenville had asked him to go to his place in Cuerna- 
vaca for the day; he had been to church once to please the old lady; 
and after all, he had not been out of Mexico City at all. If it had 
been something he and Zoe could have done by themselves, that 
would have been different. But the whole family along, what fun 
would they have? He did not see the sense in it. 

“ I wasn’t thinking so much of having fun. Bob. I was thinking 
. of helping Helen.” 

“ Well, I want to help Helen, too; you know that. But I’m not so 
sure, if I could have a good talk with Grenville, that I might not do 
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more for her in the long run than in any other way. It's ridiculous 
that he shouldn't even be allowed to come to see her. Such nonsense 
ought to be stopped.” 

, It always seems like nonsense when we're not personally con- 
cerned. But you know as well as I do that Guy Grenville's in love 
with Helen. Alfredo and Dona Amelia kuow it, too. Subcon- 
sciously maybe. Still, they know it. Helen doesn't yet. But it 
might dawn on her someday, and then everything would be very 
awkward.” 

It wouldn't either, Guy Grenville wouldn't ever compromise a 
married woman no matter how much he was in love with her. He 
isn't that sort. On the contrary, he'd do everything he could to 
shield her.” 

‘‘ I seem to have a faint recollection about some conversations in 
which you tried to teU me Helen wasn't ‘ that sort,' and I reminded 
you that human nature is apt to be pretty much the same when it 
comes to 

“ Oh, cut it out, will you, Zoe? You may know more about 
women than I do, but I know a lot more about men than you do. 
Guy and Giles, for instance, aren’t cut out of the same piece of 
cloth.” 

Suppose you do some cutting out yourself. All right, go on up 
to Cuernavaca with Guy if you're so set on it. I'll go to churclx 
with the family. Of course, you and I could have fun together, 
after church, if you were only going to be here. But since you're 
not 

“ What do you mean, we could have fxm?” 

Why, nothing special. We used to have^fun together whatever 
we -did. Have you forgotten?” 

No, I haven't forgotten,” 

"‘1 thought maybe we could again, that's all. We could go to 
Cuernavaca ourselves. It wouldn’t be too late to start, after church. 
Or to Xochimilco, like all the other tourists. Or we could just 
lounge around in our room and make love to each other.” 

What are you driving at, Zoe?” 

“ Nothing, I told you. Doesn't the idea of making love to me 
appeal to you any more? You were awfuUy abrupt when I sug- 
gested that we might try sleeping together again. It would have 
worked out all right. You’ve seen for yourself that I’ve slept like 
a log ever since we've been here. But when I said I could move into 
the day-bed if you disturbed me ” 

Well, good God, how was I to know you’d suddenly start sleep- 
ing like a log when you’ve hardly slept at all for years? I thought 
I would disturb you. And I hated to think that you'd have to climb 
out of one bed in the middle of the night and grope around and get 
into another. I thought it was a lot better to save you all that 
bother. I still think it was. Besides ” 
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‘‘Besides what, Bob?'’ 

“ You know as well as I do. Let me alone.” 

“ All right. I’ll let you alone. But we don’t have to quarrel about 
it, do we. Bob?” 

“ We’ll quarrel if you don’t stop talking nonsense.” 

They did not talk about anything more just then, and the next 
morning, early. Bob started for Cuernavaca. Zoe was not asleep 
this time when he left, but she pretended to be, and her pretence 
was effective enough to deceive him. For the first time since the 
beginning of their holiday they were out of tune with each other, 
and both were baffled and disappointed because the harmony 
which they had seemed on the point of successfully recapturing 
had again eluded them. Bob scarcely saw the superb scenery 
through which the road over the mountains wound its upward 
way; he hardly heard Guy talking to him, amiably and unexact- 
ingly, about this and that; he kept thinking about Zoe, about his 
love for her and his need of her, which he felt bound to deny in 
its entirety, lest she should suffer. 

Zoe was more conscious of her surroundings, because her fecul- 
ties as a trained reporter could not suddenly cease to function. She 
saw that some kind of a strange stand, fantastically decorated with 
a man’s portrait and a red and black flag, had been erected beneath 
the great stone cross in front of the church. She saw that the 
paralysed beggar who habitually crouched at the doorway asking 
for alms, in a whining singsong, was more importunate than she 
had ever seen him before. She saw that the crowd in the plaza was 
almost as great as the crowd inside the church, though that was 
immense also, and that both seemed to be swayed by suppressed 
excitement. But at first she attached no special importance to any 
of this, largely because she was too preoccupied with resentment 
against Bob because he would not let her fulfil the destiny which 
seemed to her manifest. She sat quietly between Helen and Maria 
Michaela, and the turmoil in her own mind diverted her tem- 
porarily from the currents that flowed around her. Then suddenly 
she knew that she was caught in them. 

She was sufficiently familiar with the Ordinary of the Mass to 
follow it intelligently, in a general way, for she had wandered in 
and out of so many Catholic churches abroad that, half uncon- 
sciously, she had learned a good deal about their practices. Now 
she rose and knelt, courteously though mechanically, with the other 
worshippers. For some time she had noticed a sort of muffled 
sound, unconnected with the progress of the services, rising above 
the prayers and chants. As she became increasingly aware of it, 
she tried to locate and isolate it, and realized that it was outside 
the church, though very close to it, and that it was steadily swell- 
ing in volume. The same reportorial instinct which had caused her 
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to notice the unusual in her surroundings roused her to action. She 
leaned over and whispered to Helen. 

"Let me by, sweetness. Tve got to get out in the air for a 
moment. I suppose it's the incense or something. No, please don't 
move. And don't let any of the others come either. I’ll be back in 
a minute. And meanwhile I’d much rather be alone.” 

She remembered to genuflect as she left the pew, thus making 
her. departure seem more natural, and though Dona Amelia cast a 
brief questioning glance in her direction, the sight of Helen gently 
shaking her head reassured her mother-in-law. There was nothing 
unusual or conspicuous about either late arrivals or early departures 
in the church; they occurred all the time and no one regarded 
them as irreverent. Several other persons went down the aisle at 
the same time as Zoe; when they reached the rear of the nave, 
where the outside noise was more noticeable, their numbers in- 
creased, but not suddenly enough to attract the attention of the 
worshippers nearer the altar. It was not until she had reached the 
swinging leather door, which a man who looked like a labourer 
held open for her, that Zoe knew beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that a riot was going on. 

It radiated &om the improvised dais beneath the stone cross, 
where a brawny young man, clad in a red shirt, dark trousers and 
a jaunty cap, was gesticulating violently, while he shouted rather 
than spoke. Closely packed around him were fifty or more men, 
also wearing red shirts, who were echoing his shouts, duplicating 
his gestures and applauding his exclamations. Zoe could get no 
more than the drift of these vehement remarks; but the crowd 
rapidly gathering around the fringes of the red-shirted group 
obviously took them as insults of a blasphemous character. A 
counter-murmur arose, beginning with a mere growl of " Shut upl ” 
and "Down with the wise mo:i3ceyI” But when a second orator 
mounted the dais his voice was drowned out by catcalls. The new- 
comers began to jostle the red-shirts and to snatch ofE their caps, 
tossing these into the air. Inevitably, a random blow was struck 
here and there, and these increased in number and intensity. The 
scuffle spread. Before it had actually reached the proportions of an 
uproar a shot rang out, and a thin, quiet man, whom Zoe had seen 
carefully skirting the crowd as he crossed from the park to the 
sidewalk in front of the church, fell flat on his face before the dais. 
He was fatally wounded, but no one stopped to succour him. On 
the contrary, he was crushed and trampled in the onrush towards 
the church. Zoe, caught in the crowd that was surging forward, 
heard the crackle of shots on every side of her. The labourer who 
had opened the leather door for her ten minutes earlier sank at her 
feet now; the paralysed beggar who had asked her for alms 
crumpled forward, still whining, quivered, and lay motionless. 
Other men, badly battered and bathed in blood, kept on their feet, 
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struggling and shouting. The red-shirts were firing indiscrimin- 
ately now, both on the disorganized mob which had pidted a 
quarrel with them and which was desperately seeking to retreat, 
and on the worshippers who had taken no part in the fray,, but 
who were seeking escape from the shots already whistling through 
the sanctuary. The church-goers were coming out rapidly now. No 
one, apparently, had been able to warn them to leave by the rear, 
if there were no vault in which they could take refuge, though Zoe 
was fighting her way towards the fagade in an effort to get back 
inside. She had almost reached the leather door when Alfredo 
came out of it, with Helen on one side of him and Maria Michaela 
on the other. Immediately behind them Zoe could see Don Luiz, 
Dona Amelia and Lupe. The others, mercifully, were stiU inside. 

“ Go back!” she shouted. “ Go back where you came froml I’m 
coming to you. I’ll tell you what’s happened. I’ll be with you in 
a minute I” 

She saw Alfredo glance in her direction, with a look of recogni- 
tion and understanding, she saw him smile and nod. He half 
mmed, pushing Helen gently behind him towards his father and 
mother, who had already regained the shelter of the leather door. 
Then she saw him try to put Maria Michaela behind him also. 
Even in that dreadful moment she was conscious of the quietness 
and gentleness of this last act. 

The next moment he and his sister were both lying on the pave- 
ment. The scarlet stain from Maria Michaela’s white dress spread 
over Zoe as she knelt beside them. The girl was dead already. 
But Zoe heard Alfredo say “Elena — alma de mi alma I” twice 
before he died. 
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PART VII 


CHAPTER XXIIl 

If anyone had asked Helen, she would have said, sincerely, that she 
cared more for Bob and Zoe than for anyone else in the world, that 
without them she would have died herself, as she wanted to die, 
when Alfredo was killed. But as a matter of sober fact, the first 
real peace and comfort that she found was not with them but with 
Veronique. 

To be sure, this was not all due to Veronique herself. By the 
time Helen reached Hunter’s Green the ghastly circumstances of 
her husband’s murder and of its harrowing aftermath had ceased 
to dominate her tortured consciousness completely, as they had for 
so long. She was able at last to detach her sense of loss from her 
sense of horror, and, under any circumstances, this would have 
been a slow and painful process. But she was in no state to be 
analytical. She only knew that whereas her final days in Mexico 
had represented fiery torture and her first days in Washington dull 
anguish, the quiet countryside of Virginia fiirst brought reprieve 
and later relief. 

In the bej^nning she had not been able to believe that Alfredo 
was dead, "^en her mother-in-law brought her out of the church 
and forced her to look down at him, she had said stupidly, appeal- 
ing to Zoe, " He isn’t badly hurt, is he?” She would never forget 
the tenderness with which Zoe had told her that nothing would 
ever hurt him any more. Zoe had stood beside her, entirely un- 
afraid, shielding her from the mob that still surged around the 
church and from the fierce accusing gaze of Dona Amelia, which 
seemed to carry with it the question, '' Why did you let him put 
you behind him? Why did you not stand in front of him and save 
his life by giving up your own?” She did not know why she had 
not done so, why she had not guessed that his life was in danger 
when he had thrust her back into the church. She would so will- 
ingly have died to save him. And now he was dead, he and that 
beautiful young sister of his who should have become a nun, and 
she herself was unharmed, with nothing on earth to live for. 

She had stayed beside Alfredo’s body, and Zoe had stayed with 
her, until at last the fury of the mob had spent itself, and the 
police had come and there had been fresh confusion and a great 
many questions, none of which she could answer. All she knew 
was that she had gone to church, quietly, with her husband and 
his family, as she did every Sunday, and that Zoe had been lovely 
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about going with them, but that something had bothered Zoe — 
the incense she said it was — ^and she had left before the service 
was over. Then a strange, sudden tumult had arisen in the church, 
echoing a noise that seemed to come from outside, and there had 
been shouts about locking the doors and setting the building on 
fire, and shots had rung through the rafters. In the midst of this 
Alfredo had told her quietly that there was nothing to be afraid of, 
that he would take her and Maria Michaela out, and that Don 
Luiz and Dona Amelia and the others would follow, that they 
would go home and stay there the rest of the day and that by the 
end of it this slight disturbance would be over. Then just as they 
reached the leather door she had recognized Zoe’s voice, calling out 
clearly through the confusion, and after that she had been told 
Alfredo was dead and had seen the spreading stain that was cover- 
ing everything. 

She was still sitting beside Alfredo, late that afternoon, and Zoe 
was still with her, when Dona Amelia came and spoke to her again 
in a way she could not disregard. They had all returned to the 
Casa Catalina, the living and the dead, she was not sure just how, 
and then strangers had come in and separated her from AKredo 
for a time. Zoe had told her, still speaking very tenderly, that it 
was always necessary, after a death, for such strangers to come into 
a house, that only they knew how to give the best care to the dead. 
She felt that she could care for Alfredo better than anyone else, but 
because it was Zoe who told her otherwise she believed this was 
true. She let Zoe lead her away and bathe her face and hands and 
give her some water to drink. But she kept asking piteously to be 
allowed to go back to Alfredo, and finally Zoe took her. When she 
saw him again he was dressed with great formality and stifEness, as 
he had been the first time she met him, and she wished that this 
formality and this stifEness might somehow be softened, for now it 
did not suit him as it had when he was alive. He was lying on a 
beautiful bier, with candles at his head and feet, and beside it was 
another bier on which Maria Michaela was lying, all in white, as 
she had been before, only now the white was spotless and flowing. 
The candles rose amidst sprays of white lilies, but there were 
mounds of marigolds there too, and she remembered that Dona 
Amelia had told her these were the flowers of the dead. It was at 
this same moment that Dona Amelia spoke to her. 

Have you no respect for what has happened that you sit beside 
your dead husband dressed like that? Have you no thought for his 
soul that you do not get down on your Imees and pray for its 
repose?” 

'' Til help Helen to change her clothes. Dona Amelia, She’s been 
too stunned to think about those so far. But of course she’ll put on 
proper mourning. And presently she’ll pray too. In her own way 
and in yours also. Just give her a little time.” 
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Zoe did not speak rudely to Dofia Amelia; there was nothing in 
her voice or manner to give offence; nevertheless there was a firm- 
ness and finality about them which was infinitely reassuring to 
Helen. It was quite true that she had not given a thought to her 
inappropriate coloured dress or to the requirement of public prayer; 
but now she let Zoe lead her away again and clothe her in cr8pe, 
and put a cross around her neck and a rosary between her fingers. 
She saw herself in the glass and she did not recognize the sombre 
figure which it reflected as her own. In her bewilderment she ques- 
tioned Zoe. 

Do you think it will do Alfredo any good to have me look like 
this?” 

No, darling. Except that it will be easier for you, in the long 
run, if you can manage to do what’s expected of you these next few 
days. And Alfredo always wanted things to be as easy for you as 
they could be, didn’t he?” 

Yes. Of course he did. I know you’re right, Zoe. What should 
I do now?” 

I think you should go back beside the bier for a little while. 
But I hope after that you’ll let me give you something soothing 
and nourishing to drink and put you to bed.” 

‘"Oh, Zoe, I couldn’t go to bed tonight! I couldn’t stay alone! 
I’ve never stayed alone since I’ve been married! I must stay with 
Alfredo!” 

“ You mustn’t stay with Alfredo so long now that you couldn’t 
stay wijth him at aU tomorrow. You People collapse some- 

times, Helen, when they’ve had a shock like this. You mustn’t 
collapse. You musm’t let anyone have an excuse to keep you away 
from him at the last, when it will mean most to you to be with 
him. Of course you’re coming to bed by and by. But of course 
you’re not going to stay alone. Of course I’m going to stay with 
you.” 

“ Zoe, I — think it would make me feel better if I could see Bob. 
Why doesn’t Bob come?” 

^He went to Cuernavaca this morning, darling, don’t you re- 
member? We’ve tried to reach him by telephone, but we couldn’t. 
He’ll be here before long, though. He’s sure to be.” 

It was, however, very late before Bob got there, Helen, lying 
rigidly in her big bed, heard Zoe get up quietly from the couch 
beside it and go out of the room, closing the door after her, when 
he came into the apartamiento. Afterwards, she could not help 
overhearing part of what they said to each other, though she tried 
not to listen. She heard the misery in Bob’s voice and the hardness 
in Zoe’s. 

“ Zoe, I’ll never get over this as long as I live. If I’d done what 
you asked me to, if I hadn’t gone away^ 

“Hush! This isn’t any time to talk about what you’ll get over or 
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what I asked you to do or anything else that concerns you and me. 
We’ll have our hands full enough trying to help Helen through the 
next few days, and after that, taking her away from here.” 

No, without them she certainly would not have survived, with 
any sort of sanity, the ordeal that still lay ahead of her. She had 
never been brought close to death before, even in its most merciful 
and natural forms. Now, face to face with hideous murder and all 
that went with it, she found that every passing hour added to her 
anguish. When Alfredo was lost to her, why must horror be heaped 
upon grief? Why must there be all this pomp and circumstance of 
mourning, these endless empty prayers, this ceaseless stream of 
black-clad weeping visitors, the police, the press, the photographers, 
the investigators, the public demands for justice? What good did 
it do to send a solemn delegation of protest to the skulking Presi- 
dent now? What good did it do to heap crime upon crime by 
lynching a young Communist out of revenge for the slaughter of 
church-goers? i^at good did it do to have twenty thousand 
persons assemble for the funeral, or to see Maria Michaela’s fellow 
members of the Young Women’s Catholic Action Association walk 
in a procession behind the casket that was covered with white and 
yellow flowers and the banners of the society to which she had 
belonged? Would no one leave her alone with her owii dead at the 
last? Could no one understand that it was too late now to talk of 
the law, that no ceremony would bring Alfredo back to life, that 
the magnificence of’ his tomb would only serve to shut him away 
for her forever? 

Zoe and Bob did understand, Zoe and Bob did stand by her and 
shield her. And when the grandiloquent funeral was over, and the 
elaborate tomb was sealed, and the end of all things had come, it 
was they who told her, still tenderly, but with added firmness now, 
that she must, after all, find a way to go on. 

'' What do you want to do, darling? We’re not trying to hurry 
you, but you’ve got to begin to think.” 

I can’t think. I don’t want to do anything.” 

Then will you let us think for you? Will you let us say that it 
would be better for you to come home with us, and stay with us 
while you’re deciding what you want to do next, than to stay where 
you are?” 

‘'You may say it. But I don’t know. I don’t know how I can 
leave my own little home, where Alfredo and I were so happy?” 

She saw them look at each other, not long, but meaningly. Then 
Zoe spoke to her more gently than ever before. 

“But, darling, it isn’t your own little home any longer. You 
understand, don’t you? You did understand from the beginning. 
You wrote me yourself that the apartamiento was always set aside 
for the eldest son, from the time he came of age. Faustino is the 
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eldest son now, remember. Of course he wants you to stay in it as 
long as you like, of course he’ll show you every consideration. But 
sooner or later 

She had forgotten that, she had not really understood. If she 
stayed then 

*"If you stayed then, you’d live upstairs. You’d hav^ a lovely 
suite of your own, the one Dona Amelia offered us, with the terrace 
overlooking the garden. You’d be lapped in luxury, you’d be treated 
with the respect and consideration due to Alfredo’s widow. You’d 

always be one of the family 

One of the family! But I couldn’t be! I never could, even when 
Alfredo was alive! I tried and tried for his sake and it was all use- 
less! Now that he’s dead ” 

Then hadn’t you better come home, Helen, where you have a 
family of your own, a family that you could belong to, that thinks 
the world of you? There’s — ^there’s lots of room in the Alexandria 
house. Sometimes it seems pretty empty to Bob and me. We’d be 
thankful if it didn’t. We haven’t talked to you much about it, but 
when we bought it ” 

She had forgotten that, too. She had forgotten that Bob and Zoe 
had also been bereft. Of course, losing a baby, especially a baby 
they had never known except as a hope, was not like losing a hus- 
band, dearly loved for years. And yet, looking at them through her 
tear-filled eyes, Helen realized for the first time how much the loss 
of thdr child had changed their lives. Neither of them had been 
the same since. They had known great grief themseltes, and they 
had been silent about it, while they sympathized with her in hers. 
Whereas she had wept and wept. She had been very selfish. She 

must not be selfish any more 

didn’t think of it that way. I didn’t know you’d really be 

glad to have me. But if you would And if you could arrange 

to have me leave here — mean, in such a way that I wouldn’t have 
to talk about it with Dona Amelia. I know she expects me to go to 
the tomb every day, to have Masses said. I must do what’s fitting, 
I musm’t offend her. And still 

They were able to arrange everything with unbelievably little 
delay, and they really were glad to have her with them. They 
showed her this in a hundred ways. Her father and mother, who 
had not seen her for so long, were glad to have her back, too, and 
her friends — the girls with whom she had come out, the older 
women to whose houses she had gone most. Even Isabel, who — as 
Helen had long since learned — never really put herself out for any- 
one unless this was to her own advantage, made a show of kindness 
and concern. But everyone was preoccupied— Bob and Zoe with 
their news bureau, her parents with their duties on Capitol Hill, 
the former debutantes with the secretarial and commercial posi- 
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tions they had acquired if they had not married and acquired 
families instead, the erstwhile prodigal dowagers with the strain 
and efiEort involved by holding the remnants of their fallen fortunes 
together and putting up a brave front against the inroads of dis- 
aster. Mrs. Morton now made a great show of domesticity at the 
office, having avidly devoured the feature stories about better- 
advertised Congressional ladies who were also secretarial wives, and 
who always kept coffee pots plugged in and supplies of sandwiches 
on hand. She herself featured hot chocolate and tortillas, which 
until Helen’s departure from the Casa Catalina she had delighted 
in saying were especially prepared at her daughter’s historic Mexi- 
can home; and to make the Mexican touch seem more authentic, 
she served the refreshments on antique silver, set out on a lacquer 
tray, hung the walls of the inner ofiB.ce with brocade vestments, and 
scattered scrapes over the floor. Although neither Bob nor Zoe had 
been as receptive as Mrs, Morton might have wished to the idea of 
publicizing this unique arrangement, Mr. Ruthven had eventually 
been persuaded to send a reporter and a photographer to the office, 
and the results had been widely circulated not only in Washington 
but in Arkansas and various other sections of the coxmtry. Mrs. 
Morton, who had entirely forgotten her original objections to the 
Mexican match, immediately after the arrangements for Helen’s 
marriage settlement were satisfactorily concluded had become 
much attached to her new decorations and was loath to abandon 
them. She therefore said as little as possible about Helen’s depar- 
ture from the Casa Catalina; and she continued to concentrate her 
entertaining in the oflBce rather than to undertake it in her hotel. 
She had finally been dislodged from the Majestic, and was now liv- 
ing, as Zoe had so long ago suggested, in a non-housekeeping suite 
at the Egyptian. There was no way of fitting Helen into this and 
neither of her parents attempted anything of the sort, which after 
all would have been superfluous, considering the amount of space 
available at the Alexandria house. But Helen missed the feeling of 
intimacy which a warmer welcome would have given her, and 
wished that her father would sometimes talk to her on subjects 
other than those which centred about money. 

To be sure, everything he said to her about this was reassuring. 
The income from her marriage settlement, which was all derived 
from sound American investments, had, of course, been unaffected 
by Alfredo’s death; and in addition to this, Alfredo had carried life 
insurance with Helen as the beneficia:^, and there would eventu- 
ally be a good deal more money coming to her, because Alfredo 
had possessed an independent fortune inherited from an unmarried 
uncle, and had left all of this to Helen. Senator Morton explained 
to her, while she was still in no mood for explanations, that the 
insurance money would be paid promptly, but that there would 
probably be delays and complications about the rest, as the settle- 



ment of any estate was apt to take time, even when there were no 
international aspects. Mexican aspects, it seemed, were apt to be 
unusually complicating, because of the oil situation, and most of 
this money was invested in oil. Still, Senator Morton had reason to 
hope that the difficulties would be neither prolonged nor insur- 
mountable. If Helen would just have patience Helen had a 

good deal of patience, but eventually she cut her father short, with 
an abruptness that was rare for her. 

I don’t understand any of this very well, Father, but I’m sure 
it must be all right. If there’s some way it could be done, I’d like 
to turn over the estate money to you. Then I wouldn’t have to 
bother with it any more, and you could pay ofE all your debts. I’m 
sure I can get along all right on the rest — ^after all, there’s an awful 
lot of it, isn’t there? I think my idea’s a pretty good one, don’t 
you?” 

Senator Morton did not dare to tell her just how good he really 
did think it was, and indeed? he suffered some twinges from accept- 
ing so much at his daughter’s hands. But they were nothing com- 
pared to the pangs he had suffered because of his debt-ridden state, 
and he quieted his conscience by the self-reminder that Helen had 
spoken the truth when she said she had more than she could spend, 
^yway. Eventually he told her that he would observe her wishes. 
She was not to concern herself about money matters any more, he 
said, patting her hand. She was just to go ahead and get all the 
^ pleasure she could out of being in Washington. 

Methodically, she tried to do this. But it was a different Washing- 
t<m from the one she had left, swifter paced, higher keyed, more 
tense, more truculent. It would have been hard enough to fit back 
into its pattern in any case, after the leisurely, luxurious life of 
lovely isolation which she had led for so long. Now that its pattern 
had changed so greatly, she did not even know how to start adapt- 
ing herseli to it. She was not blind to the beauty of the house which 
Bob and Zoe had bought; but, like the houso she had left, it was an 
abiding place of sorrow. She could not make it seem less sad by 
sleeping in the little room that had been closed so long. That room, 
to Bob and Zoe, would never become a guest chamber; it would 
always remain the unused nursery of a child who had died. Nor 
was there any logical place for Helen in the midst of the turmoil 
with which they were surrounded. The incessant ringing of the 
telephone and the doorbell disturbed her, and she was appalled by 
the uproarious groups who came pounding on the old brass knocker 
and flocking into the spacious hallway, whence they overflowed in 
every direction. They played the radio night and day, clustering 
around the small bar, made out of an old-fashioned sideboard, the 
contents of which seemed inexhaustible. They sang ribald songs 
and banged on the piano and sat hour after hour talking shop in 
an atmosphere thick with cigarette smoke, explaining at length one 
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night why what they had predicted the night before had not come 
to pass, expatiating on what the President ought to do’and speculat- 
ing as to why he had appointed one man and not another to office. 
Helen had a feeling that Bob, who loved to have a crowd of cronies 
around him at all hours, enjoyed this sort of thing much more 
than Zoe did, that left to herself Zoe would have entertained in a 
more restrained and ordered manner. Helen thought Bob’s crowd 
was terrible. She shrank away from the minor Government officials 
and the loud-mouthed journalists and the semi-inebriated hangers- 
on with more aversion than she had shrunk from the stifE and 
sombre members of Alfredo’s family, from whom, after all, she had 
been able to escape except at dinner-time. Here there was no 
escape for her, and yet though she could not get away from this 
tumult, she could not become a part of it either. Her sickness of 
heart would have precluded her from taking any share in general 
festivities, even if her mourning had not. She had no intimates 
any more whom she could visit in a quiet way. She was lonelier 
than she had ever been in her life, far lonelier than when she had 
written to Zoe begging her to come to the Casa Catalina. She had 
actually begun to wonder whether it would not be better for her to 
go back there after all, to make one more efEort towards assimila- 
tion in the surroundings where she had loved and lost so much, 
when the letter came from Ronnie, inviting her to Hunter’s Green. 

She considered it during the day, while she was alone, and the 
more she considered it, the more strongly she felt that she would 
like to go. But she thought she ought to speak to her parents and 
to Bob and Zoe about it first. She called up the Senate Office Build- 
ing and asked for her father’s office. After a lengthy delay, Mr. 
Baker, the clerk, put her through to her mother. 

“Helen?” Mrs. Morton inquired. “Helen? Is anything the 
matter, my dear? Because if you’re all right I think it would be 
better if you called me again a little later, or perhaps better still if I 
called you, at a moment convenient for me. I’m unusually pressed 
for time today. The mail on the proposed Neutrality Act has been 
enormous. More than two hundred letters have come in already 
this morning, and I don’t know how many telegrams. Yes, your 
father is at a committee meeting just now, and six very important 
callers are waiting to see him as soon as he gets back, the Governor 
of Arkansas and the Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court 
among them. Besides, we’re going to the White House this even- 
ing, and I ought to get away from the office early if I can — ^it’s the 
second time we’ve been asked there this season, and we never dined 
with the Shaws once, during that entire administration. We just 
went to those receptions where they had ice-water in paper cups; 
I’m sure you’ll remember them. I’U say this for the Conrads, they 
are hospitable, even if they do ask Communists and cranks to the 
same parties as nice conservative Congressmen. WeU, my dear, my 
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other phone is ringing furiously, and Mr. Baker is standing here at 
my elbow, making signs that he must speak to me. I’m afraid 
it’s very imperative.” 

Helen sighed softly as she said goodibye, wondering if the time 
would ever come when it would be convenient for her mother to 
speak with her, and hoping that she would have better luck with 
the news bureau. But she did not. Bob had gone down to the 
Department of Agriculture, Beverley told her, to see if he could get 
a statement of any kind out of the Secretary on the establishment 
of the Soil Conservation Service. And Mr. Herron, the editor of the 
Tribunal, had arrived imexpectedly from New York for a con- 
ference with Zoe. She had given strict orders that no one was to be 
put through to her, unless there were a real emergency. Beverley 
hesitated to put Helen’s caU in that class, and Helen could not 
bring herself to insist. She knew that Bob was making a desperate 
efEort to get something that might seem like an exclusive interview 
for “Capital Kaleidoscope” out of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
less because he cared much, one way or another, about the Soil 
Conservation Service, than because he was doggedly determined to 
do something that would offset the startling success Zoe had scored 
with her story, “ Carnage at Coyoacan.” She had consulted Helen 
before sending this off, and the time she had lost, out of considera- 
tion for Helen’s feelings, had precluded her from making a sensa- 
tional newspaper hit with it. But the delay had been a blessing in 
disguise; she had never before penetrated to the pages of a national 
magazine of high literary standing and large circulation like the 
Tribunal. But she did so now, and her contribution had been the 
most widely discussed article of the month. The following month 
it had been reprinted, in abbreviated form, in the leading Digest 
of the country. The editors of the Tribunal and the Digest were 
now both hot on her trail for more material, and Zoe was con- 
stantly talking in terms of daring escapades and dizzy figures, 
while Bob became increasingly sullen and silent. 

One of the reasons why Helen was not happy in the Alexandria 
house was because she was more and more conscious of the strain 
between her brother and her sister-in-law. It had not occurred to 
her that two careers in the same family would almost inevitably 
create such strain, unless there were some powerful balance wheel 
to preserve harmony, and that in this case the powerful balance 
wheel was lacking. She knew that Bob and Zoe loved each other, 
and yet she saw that they were striving against each other now, 
instead of with each other against the world as they had at first, 
and that this strife was increasing every day. She had tried, so far 
as she could without seeming inquisitive or accusing, to speak to 
Zoe about the situation, and Zoe had first laughed her questions off 
and finally answered them with scathing bitterness. 

“ Bob’s a big buUy, Helen. Didn’t you ever find that out?” 
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No, I never did. 1 never knew liini to bully anyone, I’ve always 
thought he was the kindest man in the world, except Alfredo of 
course/’ 

“ Nonsense 1 You know he bullied me into marrying him. Then 
he laid down the law about everything connected with the mar 
riage, too, from the very beginning.” 

“ I thought you said he promised you he’d never interfere with 
your writing,” 

'' He did promise that. And he’s kept his promise. But he might 
just as well have interfered with it as to get all burned about it. 
At first he was proud of it. Now he’s jealous of it. He wants to be 
the head of the bureau as well as the head of the family,” 

“ But, Zoe, I heard you say that as long as you thought Bob was 
a lightweight you didn’t care a rap about him, but that when you 
found he had a code and a will of his own you fell for him hard. 
Those were the very words you used.” 

Sweetness, I hope you won’t bring up out of the dead past all 
the words I’ve ever used. Some of them were pretty profane, you 
may remember.” 

“ Yes, so they were. I’d forgotten. But you stopped swearing a 
long time ago, Zoe, and these special words weren’t profane, they 
were only slangy. Besides, it wasn’t the words themselves that 
mattered. It was their meaning. You were terribly in love with 
Bob when you were first married.” 

I’m terribly in love with him still. I’ve told you that already. 
But it doesn’t do me any good.” 

It doesn’t do you any good 

Listen, Helen, I don’t know whether you can stand plain talk 
or not.” 

Yes, I can. I want to know what the matter is. If you’re in love 
with Bob and Bob’s in love with you 

‘‘ We’re in love with each other but we don’t always agree with 
each other. And when we don’t, I’m the one that has to ^ve way. 
We’ve disagreed about several small things and ironed them out 
somehow. But we’ve disagreed about one big thing that we’ve never 
ironed out. I don’t believe we ever will now. And sooner or later 
it’s going to cause an explosion. I don’t know what will happen 
then.” 

‘‘ Is it Could you tell me what it is?” 

Yes, since you’re bound to know. I’ve always wanted children 
and Bob never has. At first he said we musm’t have any because it 
would interfere with my writing. But somehow I succeeded in get- 
ting him to forget about that. Men sometimes are forgetful when 
they’re first married.” A wry little smile played around Zoe’s 
mouth for a moment and faded away. ‘‘ If it had interfered with 
my writing we’d have been saved all this wrangling as to whether 
I’m better at it than he is or he’s better at it than I am,” she went 
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on, “ and if he’d been sensible instead of stubborn, he’d have seen 
that. Maybe it will dawn on him someday, too late to do any good. 
WeU, anyhow, you know I had a hard time when my baby was 
bom — ^not any worse, at that, than thousands of women have. But 
Bob pretends that it was. He uses it as an excuse.” 

" Oh, Zoe, I can’t help believing you’re imjust to Bob! He isn’t 
making excuses! But he can’t bear the thought of having you 
sufEer. He can’t bear the thought that he might lose you.” 

“ I might believe that if he hadn’t said from the beginning that 
he didn’t want children, or if he’d ever said anything different since. 
But he did. And he hasn’t.” 

“ Couldn’t you talk to him, Zoe, and make him understand how 
you feel?” 

“ No. I’ve tried. He just shuts me up. I suppose it’s partly be- 
cause we both work imder such high pressure all the time that we 
never have a chance to really thrash things out, or follow a train 
of thou^t through to a calm conclusion, the way we might if we 
weren’t so hard pressed. Once or twice I’ve thought I’d made a 
little headway — did when we were visiting you, for instance. We 
were having our first holiday in a long while, we were getting closer 
together again — at least, it seemed that way to me. Then, the first 
time I asked Bob to stay with me, and made a point of it, he went 
to Cuanavaca.” 

You’ve never reproached him fot that, have you, Zoe? Because 
it would be crud if you did, when he r^roaches himself so 
bitterly.” 

“ He reproaches himself for having kft you. Not for havii^ left 
m& No, I’ve never reproachedThim. And I’ve never approached 
hitn either. He can wait till hell freezes over before I ever will 
again!” 

“But, Zoe, don’t you Bob and you aren’t completely 

estranged, are you?” 

Again the wry little smile appeared at the corners of Zoe’s mouth. 
“ No, not completely. But we might as well be, as far as I’m con- 
cemecL I take it for granted that it’s acddental you and AJfredo 
never had any children. He was such a consistent Catholic and 

you were so much in love Helen flushed and nodded, her 

eyes filling with tears, and Zoe went on, harshly, “Well, you better 
be thankful that’s the way it was. You better be thankful your 
husband didn’t ‘ reduce all the mysteries of love to a matter of 
mere mechanical cautiousness.’ That’s the way Sindair Lewis wrote 
about it in ‘ Main Street’ I couldn’t quote another line from that 
book to you, but I can quote that one, because it made such a 
horrible impression on me that I’ve never forgotten it Though 
you’d think a horrible experience would wipe out a horrible im- 
pression, wouldn’t you? And I’ve had the horrible experience.” 

“Oh, Zoe, I can’t bear to have you talk about Bob this way! I 
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can’t bear to have you feel about him this wayl There was anothef 
reason he didn’t want children at first. It was because he wanted 
you all to himself. I understand how he felt because I felt the same 
way about Alfredo. I’m glad I didn’t happen to have any.” 

“ Well, if this had just happened it would be different. Besides, 
how do you feel now? Aren’t you sorry now that you haven’t some- 
one left who’s a part of Alfredo too?” 

“ No, I’m glad. Because if I’d had a baby it would have been a 
Mexican baby, and Alfredo’s family would have claimed it and 
me too. I don’t want to be claimed. I adored being bound to 
Alfredo, but I couldn’t have borne being bound to anybody else.” 

“ Helen, you’re the most surprising creature I ever knew. You 
never run true to form. There’s no telling what you’re going to say 
or do next. Now I should think it would be you, instead of Ronnie, 

who would be crazy to have half a dozen children Poor Ronnie! 

She certainly is having rough sledding.” 

“ Don’t we aU have rough sledding sooner or later, Zoe? It’s be- 
ginning to seem to me that no matter how happy a person’s life 
looks, me more you learn about it the more tragedy you find in it. 
I’ve always thought, until lately, that you and Bob were terribly 

happy together. And now I’ve found out And I supposed, 

when I married Alfredo, that nothing on earth could ever make 
me imhappy again. But still ” 

Helen’s eyes, which had been dangerously full already, slowly 
overflowed. Zoe, feeling there was nothing she could say or do 
that would be reasstiriag at the moment, looked away and pre- 
tended not to see. At last she answered rather objectively. 

“I’m afraid you’ve hit on some home truths, sweetness. But, 
after all, one of the reasons we all feel cheated is that we expect too 
much out of life. If we’d only face the feet that it isn’t aU beer and 
skittles, we wouldn’t get so many knock-out blows. I’m sorry there 
were snakes iu your paradise, and that you got driven out of it 
with a fiery sword, so to speak, when you weren’t to blame for any- 
thing. But, as you say, you’re not bound. That’s something. And 
I’m not kicking so far as I’m concerned. You know I didn’t start 
out to do that or to hurt your feelings about your brother. You 
know you insisted on hearing all this, and I’ve only told you the 
truth. It would serve Bob right if I did the same thing Isabel 
Windsor did. I might be more successful at it than she was.” 

Helen had never clearly understood before just what Isabel 
Windsor had done. But Zoe told her now, and told her, too, in 
such a way that there was an inescapable connotation between the 
statements — ^that she had definitely decided to go that summer to 
Lima , where Giles was now head of the American Naval Mission. 
The last remark she made hurt Helen more than anything else she 
had said. 

“ And don’t start being too sorry for Bob, either. He has his 
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compensations. Look at the rifErafE he brings to this house! I 
thought I was through with that sort and I was thankful for it. 
But he"s reverting to type. He was keeping some pretty loose com- 
pany when I first knew him and getting a good deal of fun out of 
it. I don't need to go into too many details. But have you forgotten 
the cigar-stand girl at the Majestic? I haven't. Or his original 
attitude towards Veronique either, for that matter." 

It's too dreadful. I can't listen to any more. Bob's never really 
loved anyone but you, Zoe, in his whole life. If he ever did any- 
thing that was Well, you know, it was before he married you. 

He's been absolutely faitliful to you. I know he always will be." 

'' Well, I'm glad you feel so sure of it, for your sake. I don't. 
Suppose we talk about something else for a change." 

They had done so, and Helen could see that Zoe had made a 
special effort, afterwards, to treat her with even greater fondness 
than ever before, if such a thing were possible. Zoe had been very 
pleasant to Bob also, saying nothing that was stinging or sharp, 
dropping all discussion of her South American project, deferring to 
his wishes in all sorts of small thoughtful ways that made for sur- 
face harmony, and Bob had responded expansively to this treat- 
ment. But now as she turned from the telephone, after talking with 
Beverley, Helen had a desperate feeling that Bob would fail to get 
his exclusive interview with the Secretary of Agriculture, and that 
Zoe, on the other hand, would get her big assignment. Then the 
bickering would begin aU over again, the mutual recriminations, 
the hard hostile feelings. Bob would be sullen and Zoe would be 
vituperative. Helen felt that she could not bear to be with either 
one or the other when they were in such moods. 

She took Veronique's letter out of the envelope and reread it 
slowly. Then she went to the window, still holding the letter in her 
hand, and looked out. It was a beautiful day, and the early spring 
flowers had burst into sudden bloom. Crocuses were coming up 
through the lawn and there was a fringe of forsythia aroimd it. 
They made her think, with irresistible longing, of the crocuses and 
the foirsythia at Hunter’s Green. She put the letter back in its 
envelope, laid it down on her desk, and took her wraps from the 
wardrobe. 

She was still wearing a close-fitting crepe bonnet and a long 
black veil, and she was aware of their weight as she went out into 
the sunshine, picking her way cautiously over the uneven pave- 
ments in which, apparently, Alexandrians actually took pride, since 
nothing was ever done about improving them. It really did not 
matter much about the pavements, Helen thought, as she passed 
Christ Church, which rose in simple dignity above the feathery 
trees and great tombstones that surroimded it. She turned down a 
street lined on either side with historic houses, some of them pre- 
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tentious and all of them picturesque, and the feeling grew that a 
city which had kept its individuality and its charm intact, as this 
one had, against all ugly inroads of so-called progress, had a right 
to its idiosyncrasy regarding bad pavements. She turned a second 
time and paused in front of the display window of a motor agency, 
looking thoughtfully for a moment at the gleaming models arrayed 
there. Then she opened the door and went in. An agreeable young 
salesman came forward. 

Good-morning. Is there something I can show you?’’ 

I thought I’d like to buy a car.” 

We have a very complete line in now. What style did you have 
in mind?” 

“ I hadn’t thought. Except that I’d like a blue car.” 

The young salesman suppressed a slight cough. 

If you’re planning to drive it yourself, perhaps you’d be inter- 
ested in our new two-door sedan. It’s good-looking and it’s very 
reasonably priced.” # 

It’s nice of you to think about that part. But I’ve got plenty of 
money. That is, I haven’t a great deal with me, not more than 
two or three hundred dollars, but I’ve got plenty in the bank. I 
know that’s closed now, for the day. But it would be all right if I 
didn’t pay for the car until tomorrow, wouldn’t it?” 

The salesman swallowed hard, but unobtrusively. Oh yes, that 
would be quite all right. If you’ll show me which car you like 
best, Mrs ” 

Mrs. Terraza.” 

— ^Mrs. Terraza, we might take a spin down the Memorial 
Boulevard to Mount Vernon.” 

“ I’d like to go very much. But I’m afraid you’ll have to do all 
the driving. I haven’t had my hands on a wheel for over five years. 
It wouldn’t take long to learn again though, would it? Or to get 
a licence?” 

'' We’d be very pleased to help you with all that, of course, Mrs. 
Terraza. And about the registration and the insurance, too. Now 
if you’ll just get in ” 

That same evening Helen wrote to Veronique that she had 
bought a car, and that she would drive down to Hunter’s Green in 
it as soon as she had a licence and could find something to wear on 
her head that would not keep blowing in her face all the time. She 
had told Zoe and Bob about her plans and they approved, but they 
were not coming with her because they were so terribly busy just 
then. So she was coming alone. She would rather come that way, 
anyhow. 

Ronnie and Welby and Bennie were all out on the terrace watch 
ing for her when she came up the driveway at Hunter’s Green. She 
waved and called to them and they waved and called back. Then 
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Bennie came bounding forward, surrounded by small tumbling 
puppies, whose gait was a good deal like his own, and Welby set 
his wheel-chair in motion with such skill and swiftness that his pro- 
gress was almost as rapid as his son's. Veronique walked beside the 
wheel-chair with her hand over the top of it, and Helen saw, in- 
stantly, that she had changed a great deal. She looked older than 
she was, and very tired, and shabbier than Helen could ever re- 
member seeing anyone with whom she was on visiting terms — 
there was something about this shabbiness not unlike that of some 
very poor and very respectable women whom she had known in 
Mexico. When Ronnie took hold of her hands she could feel that 
Ronnie's own hands were rough, and presently, when' they all sat 
down together she saw that Ronnie's fingernails were very closely 
clipped and that two of them were broken. All the same, Ronnie 
was beautiful — ^her big dark eyes, which had lost some of their 
sparkle, but which were gentler than they used to be, and her 
colour, which was not as bright as it had been, but mucih softer, 
and her masses of black hair, which were gathered up into a knot 
at the nape of her neck, and her roxmded feminine figure, which 
was a little fuller than when she was a girl. Her boisterous child 
was beautiful, too. He looked very much as she must have looked 
when she was a child herself, Helen decided, or even as she had 
looked when Helen first knew her, before she had been so poor and 
worked so hard. As for Welby, though he had also changed a great 
deal, this change had all been for the better, as far as Helen could 
see. The slight coarseness and lack of keenness which had char- 
acterized his face when he was yotniger were gone now. Its lines 
were clean-cut; its expression had intelligence and refinement. His 
person and clothing were both immaculate. Helen's eyes strayed to 
his hands and saw that they were very finely shaped, long-fingered 
and sensitive, with blue veins branching delicately under the white 
translucent skin. She had always been deeply aware of the signifi- 
cance of hands. She had noticed Alfredo's when she fell in love 
with him before she even knew his name. 

Ronnie and Welby both made her feel that they were very glad 
to see her, just as everyone in and around Washington had done, 
but here her welcome was xinhurried and uncomplicated. They 
continued to sit on the terrace, as if there were nothing else in the 
world to do, and talked with the same ease and the same friendli- 
ness they would have shown if they had parted from her only the 
day before. Bennie, after racing and roaring for some time with 
his pets, climbed up into her lap, dragging a couple of puppies 
after him, and imperiously suggested that she should read aloud 
to him; afterwards he settled down and fell fast asleep. Twilight, 
descended gradually, and still none of them had moved. They did 
not do so until Susie — ^whose dark form they could just discern as 
she moved about indoors, turning on the lights — came out to say 
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that she had unpacked Mrs. Terraza's bags, that supper would be 
ready whenever they wanted it, and would they have drinks or 
cocktails? Helen had forgotten that in the hunt country a cocktail 
was never classed as a real drink, and when she remembered she 
was amused. It was a long time since anything had amused her. 

When she went up to her room to bathe and change for supper 
she found that Susie had done much more than unpack, to give 
her a sense of being at home. The fire was burning and the vases 
were full of flowers and her dressing-gown and slippers laid out for 
her. The firelight flickered rosily on the white woodwork and the 
white draperies of the bed, but the windows were open to the soft 
spring air, and the chirping of crickets and croaking of frogs came 
up from the fields and swamps. She stopped to listen to them, and 
while she was listening Ronnie came quietly into the room and 
asked if there were anything she needed, if there were anything 
else she would like 

"" You don’t need to come to supper, you know, sweetness, if you 
don’t feel like it. Grandma almost never does — ^that’s why you 
haven’t seen her yet. Very often Bob and Zoe don’t when they’re 
here, either. At least, they very often didn’t, when they were first 
married. How are they? I’ve missed them since Congress opened 
and they’ve had to stop spending week-ends here.” 

''They’re pretty well. I’m not happy about them though, 
Ronnie.” 

" They’re not happy about themselves. I hoped you wouldn’t find 
it out before I could get you away from there. But Welby and I are 
happy about ourselves and I’m sure you’ll have a different feeling 
here. Are you positive you don’t want Susie to bring up a tray? I 
don’t want you to do anything you don’t feel like doing.” 

"But I do feel like coming down. I want to be with you and 
Welby and Bennie.” 

" Well, I’ve put Bennie to bed now. You can come and see him 
in his crib if you want to — ^he asked what had become of the pretty 
lady. He’s taken to you instantly, Helen, I can see that. But after 
you’ve said good-night- to him, I think you’ll like a quiet evening. 
It’s always pretty tempestuous when he’s around. Welby’s waiting 
downstairs for us with the drinks. I think Dabney’s dropped in for 
dinner, too. You remember Dabney Turberville, don’t you?” 

Helen did remember Dabney Turberville. She had always liked 
him very much, and now, when she saw him, she instantly thought 
of the time she had mentioned him to Zoe, saying she did not under- 
stand why Guy should not come to see her, at the Casa Catalina, 
casually and constantly, as Dabney went to Hunter’s Green. While 
they were sitting around the fire, having their drinks, Dabney men- 
tioned Guy himself, in the easy offhand way he had of talking 
about everything. 

" I hope our mutual friend Grenville can get here for the hunting 
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next fall, Helen. I’ve suggested he should save up his leave for it. 
He hasn’t had any for a long time.” 

“I hope he can. It would he fine for him if he could. I t h i nk 
he’s very conscientious; he works very hard.” 

She could not inClagine why she should blush while she was say- 
ing anything so commonplace. But evidently, in the soft light, no 
one noticed the unwelcome colour come into her fece; at least, no 
one gave any sign that this had been the case. For a moment she 
feared that Dabney might ask her whether she had seen a great 
deal of Guy in Mexico, and that when she said no, as she would 
have to do, he would ask questions which would be awkward for 
her to answer. But Dabney did not ask any questions. He sat, as 
usual, holding the one drink which he hardly touched, and talked 
about the prospects for the Warrenton Gold Cup, in which he had 
several entries, and the Upperville Pony Show, in which Bennie was 
to ride for the first time that spring. While he and Welby were 
discussing these events two more men came in, who seemed indefi- 
nitely expected, and whose arrival caused no stir of any kind. Helen 
recognized them as two old beaux of Candace Hunter’s, Jett Dabney 
and Stewart Bainbridge. They paid her ponderous compliments, 
standing with their backs to the fire and their drinks in their hands, 
and then began conversationally telling Welby and Dabney what 
was wrong with the hunt country and the world at large. Their 
remarks were received amiably but not over-seriously, and presently 
Veronique said that Father Flynn had hoped to get there for 
supper, too, but she was afraid he must have been detained, and if 
everyone was getting hungry, perhaps they had better go in with- 
out him. No one was unduly hmigry at the moment, so they all 
sat around the fire for another half-hour, and Jett Dabney and 
Stewart Bainbridge had two more drinks apiece. Finally, when 
they had decided that perhaps it would be best to go into the 
dining-room after all, Father Flynn appeared, looking very brisk 
and merry, and saying he was sorry he was late, but that evidently 
sin was rampant in the county, for he had listened to an unusually 
large number of confessions. Then he asked a brief and cheerful 
blessing, and they all sat down at the table. 

Helen could not help watching Veronique thoughtfully as the 
meal progressed. She was not deceived by the atmosphere of un- 
troubled leisure and prodigal hospitality which Ronnie managed 
to maintain. She knew that her hostess must have risen very early 
in the morning and worked very hard all day to have her appointed 
tasks behind her at nightfall. Bob and Zoe had talked to her about 
the partnership which had been evolved, and Helen understood 
that while this was now a going concern, more than breaking even, 
only Ronnie’s efforts had made it so and kept it so. The news 
bureau necessarily absorbed most of the young journalists’ time 
and strength; the stock farm was only a side issue for them, one 
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which gave them a logical excuse for getting into the country and 
indul^ng in exercise and recreation which they both needed, and 
in which Zoe, especially, revelled, but which was, after ail, of minor 
consequence compared to their major occupation. To Veronique, 
on the other hand, the stock farm was of vital importance. The 
apple orchards had still failed to make their long-expected come- 
back as a source of solid profit, though a small revenue was now 
coming in from the apple candy, apple jelly and apple butter with 
which Ronnie was experimenting; the income she had counted on 
receiving when she reached her majority was not a fourth as large 
as she had expected it to be; and the maintenance of the vast estate 
she had on her hands was a constant drain on her resources. Bob 
had insisted on sharing his movie money with her equally, but 
twenty-five hundred dollars had not gone very far, spread out over 
taxes, repairs and wages. The publicity the movie had given 
Hunter’s Green had, to be sure, been helpful, though it had roused 
much local criticism, because of the scene depicting an imaginary 
fox hunt as taking place in midsummer, with the trees in full leaf 
and the corn standing in stacks. But tourists had been attracted 
because of it, and were duly escorted through Hunter’s Green to see 
its treasures, or entertained for a meal or a week-end at a price that 
would have seemed fantastic if it had not been so freely forthcom- 
ing. All this would not have kept the place unmortgaged and con- 
ditioned for progress, however; Ronnie counted on the stock farm 
to do that, and she had not counted in vain; but every step of the 
way to success had been rough going. Increasingly, each year, 
Welby was able to help her with management and direction, and 
Welby loved and understood livestock, and the conditions and 
countryside which produced these to best advantage; but he could 
take no active part in the stock farm’s development. Veronique 
had been obliged, first to get over hating the hunt country and all 
its products, then to learn to like them, and finally to achieve com- 
prehension of them. None of this had come swiftly or naturally, 
and she was still forced to put into her task twice the time and 
trouble that a woman reared to it and at ease with it would have 
given it. The fact that she had never faltered and that she was now 
past the point where she could fail gave Helen a consciousness of 
courage and purpose that was uplifting to her. 

But if Veronique’s tangible success was an inspiration, it seemed 
to Helen that her intangible success was nothing short of a chal- 
lenge. Helen had neither the disposition nor the experience to 
incline her towards analysis; but looking around the table at the 
men who were forgathered there, Helen could sense the depend- 
ence of each on the one woman to whom they all turned. What 
Ronnie’s steadfastness had meant to her husband was written plain 
for all the world to see; crippled though he was, he could, and did, 
give her the tribute of such adoration as mortal woman almost 
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never earned or received. His sublimated face, so drained of the 
dross which had once disfigured it, was testimony enough of what 
she had done for him and with him. Helen did not study Welby 
for long; indeed, there was something about his gaze, when he was 
looking at Veronique, that was blinding to Helen; she turned away, 
with torn heart strings, to look at the others. The priest was not 
hard to understand either. In a region predominantly Protestant 
there were not many houses like Hunter’s Green open to a man of 
his cloth; indubitably, Veronique must have saved him from inde- 
scribable loneliness of mind and spirit, whUe his share in the re- 
surgence of her faith must have given him fresh courage to reveal 
salvation to other groping souls. The elderly and impoverished 
sportsmen, whose dashing days were now so far behind them, were 
not incomprehensible either; they had ceased to be sought out by 
the gay young set, and the fashionable newcomers had always 
ignored them; they could not ask or expect anything much better 
out erf life than the warmth and welcome which Veronique gave 
them so abundantly and for which they could give nothing in 
return except gratitude and loyalty. But the fifth guest was different. 
For seven years now he had been Veronique’s constant companion; 
and Dabney Turberville was not a cripple or a celibate or a derelict; 
he was a virile and enga^g man, wealthy, cultivated and delight- 
ful. In spite of her persistent lade of sophistication, Helen could 
not help wondering how Veronique could see him, day after day, 
without being conscious of all this, to a devastating degree. She 
wondered, too, how he could see her, in her dimmed, but developed, 
glory, without coveting his neighbour’s wife. Was he serving his 
time, as Jacob had served time for Rachel, but with no prospect of 
reward? It seemed certain now that Welby might live to be an old 
man, just as it seemed certain that he would never recover; it was 
inconceivable that Veronique would deliberately plan to deceive 
him. Then why did she not have the wisdom to deny herself both 
the solace and the stimulus which she must derive from the 
presence of Dabney Turberville? For the first time, a small 
insidious doubt regarding her own former course of reasoning 
began to creep into Helen’s mind. Had it perhaps been just as well, 
after all, that she had not seen more of Guy Grenville? Alfredo 
had been her one and only love. And yet — and yet — ^in his absence, 
while she felt herself the prey of Dona Amelia, might not the solace 
and stimulus which she herself nadght have received from another 
man have been dangerous to her, just as she was now beginning to 
believe Dabney’s might be dangerous to Ronnie? 

She tried to dismiss these questions from her mind, which at 
first had been so tranquil at Hunter’s Green, and which now had 
become so futilely agitated. No one else at the table, it was clear, 
shared her lack of quietude. The evening meal progressed peace- 
fully, at an unhurried pace, and after it was over they all went back 
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into the drawing-room. Father Flynn was the first to leave, as he 
had been the last to arrive; he had six o’clock Mass to say, he re- 
minded them jovially, whereas all the rest of them could stop in 
bed till noon, if they chose. Nothing of the sort, Ronnie retorted; 
Bennie was the best little alarm clock in the world; he and she 
would both be in the saddle before Father Flynn got to his church; 
he had better say a prayer for her, because if she could get to Mass 
once a week, without having something go amiss during her 

absence, she was doing very well He went out sxnilingly, but 

, unobtrusively, without interrupting the bridge game in wmch the 
other four men were absorbed. When he left, something strength- 
ening went out of the room, and Helen suddenly felt very tired, 
and wondered if she could recapture her sense of restfulness in her 
solitary firelit chamber. She excused herself, too, and Ronnie, who 
was making a sweater suit for Bennie, laid down her knitting, and 
went upstairs with her guest to see that all was well with her for 
the night. Then she kissed her warmly and left her. 

Helen undressed quickly, prayed briefly, and fell asleep almost 
instantly. She woke with the same suddeimess, and with no idea 
as to how long she had slept. The windows were open, and the 
room was flooded with moonlight. The fire had died down, taking 
its warmth with it, and now there was a slight coolness in the air. 
For a few moments she lay still, breathing in the refreshment that 
this brought with it. Finally, feeling a little chill, she reached for 
her dressing gown, and walked over to the west window, from 
which the breeze was blowing, intending to shut it out. Then she 
drew back, startled, into the shadow of the shutter, stifling a 
small cry. 

The moonlight covered the grass like a glaze, and the surround- 
ing trees were quivering like quidcsilver. The supernal brightness 
was all-embracing. In it were revealed two figures, motionless as 
marble, standing facing each other in the centre of the shining 
lawn. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Helen did not dare to stir. No matter how quietly she moved, a 
creaking board or a swinging shutter might betray her. She stood 
perfectly still, shivering with apprehension now as well as cold. 
There was no doubt in her mind as to the identity of the figures. 
There could be only one explanation of their presence in such a 
place, at such an hour. 

While she continued to stand trembling in the shadows, the 
figures on the lawn began to move slowly and separately across it. 
When she first saw them, they had been as silent as they were still, 
but now she could hear the murmur of their voices, which became 
more and more vague and fitful the further away they went. She 
was thankful that she could not hear their words, that she was not 
guilty of involuntary eavesdropping as well as involuntary spying. 
At last, determined that she would not look, even if she could not 
leave, she shut her eyes. When she opened them again the figures 
had disappeared. 

She crept back into bed, still shivering and terrified by strange 
sounds. Above the chirping of the crickets and the croaking of the 
frogs, she was conscious of a thudding noise, such as the hooves of 
a galloping horse might make, and she instantly thought of the 
ghostly hunter, whose boots could be heard falling on the floor, 
after his heavy tread had ceased to resound on the stairs. She 
listened breathlessly, expecting that she would hear these, too. But 
silence had fallen again. The hoofbeats had died away in the dis- 
tance. Even the crickets and the frogs were mute at last. Finally 
the realization came to her that there was nothing mysterious about 
the night, except what she had made of it in her own mind, that 
indeed the apparition which had disturbed her most was one of 
tragic reality, and that the reason she was still so cold was because 
she had not shut the window after all, having entirely forgotten 
her purpose in going to it, because of the shock she had received. 
She rose again and went again to the window. This time, when 
she looked out of it, she saw Ronnie coming across the lawn 
towards the house alone. 

Helen watched her with reluctant fascination. Ronnie had always 
walked well, with a swinging step that seemed to spurn fatigue, 
and her shoulders and her head both flung; back, giving an effect of 
freedom from any kind of burden. But Helen had never seen her 
move with so much majesty and so much meaning. Her hair was 
loosened from the knot into which it had been gathered during the 
day, and fell in a dark cloud over her shoulders. The shabby dress 
she had on, like everything else about her, was transfigured by the 
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moonlight; it was shining and silvery now, and its flowing sleeves 
and deep-cut bodice fell away from skin that was more shining and 
silvery still. She had broken off a branch of flowering redbud, and 
carried it in her hand. Softly, she was singing. She was no longer 
merely a figure of dauntlessness, though freedom and fearlessness 
still appeared to stream from her . She was also a figure of tran- 
scendent beauty. 

Suddenly Helen was aware that Ronnie had seen her. There had 
not been time for her to retreat before Ronnie’s gaze, which knew 
no more limits than her movements, had been raised to the window, 
where Helen’s own figure was clearly silhouetted against the 
shutters. Ronnie lifted her arms, waving her branches of flowers, 
and called out gaily: 

“ Are you sleep-walking, sweetness? Or couldn’t you sleep? Never 
mind, don’t try to make me hear from there. I’ll be right up.” 

She quickened her pace, calling out a second time. She would 
just go to Welby’s room first and make sure that he was all right, 
that he did not need anything. Then she would be right along. 
The interval before Ronnie arrived was more protracted than Helen 
had expected, but she was' thankful for the respite. What should 
she say to Ronnie? What could she say? Her distress deepened 
with every passing moment; by the time Ronnie knocked at her 
door she was almost beside herself. 

Ronnie came into the room calmly. The delay was partially ex- 
plained by the fact that she had taken time to imdress, and to heat 
some milk. She had only a negligee on now, over a plain nightdress, 
and soft heelless slippers, and she was carrying an old-fashioned 
French veilleuse made of exqtiisite flowered porcelain in her hand. 
She set it down on Helen’s bedside table and talked to her about 
it before she said anything else. 

“I’ve fixed up a posset, sweetness,” she said kindly. “I think 
posset is an atvfully cute word, don’t you? And it’s a cute com- 
bination, too — milk and spice and wine. This wiU stay warm for 
a long while — see the little lamp underneath the covered cup? That 
keeps the milk hot and at the same time makes a friendly little 
light in a room. I like a friendly little light in a dark room, don’t 
you? I think I’d have a vigil lamp in mine, if it weren’t for fear of 
disturbing Welby. He likes the darkness better. He says that it is 
friendly. I suppose it gives him the feeling that no one can see 
him. But you must have seen lots of vigil lamps in Mexico.” 

Helen, accepting the posset mechanically, said briefly, in a 
shaking voice, that she had. 

“ Why, sweetness, your fingers are just as cold as ice I Climb back 
there under the covers! I’m going to get you a hot-water bottle. 
Unless you’d let me get into bed with you instead. I know I could 
warm you up. Does it bother you to have somebody in bed with 
you?” 
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Helen, her voice still shaking, said that it did not. Ronnie took 
off her dressing-gown and got into the big bed, lying down on her 
back with her arms underneath her head and her hands clasped 
behind it, very close to Helen. The dim light from the little 
flickered over her dark hair and her glowing face and her white 
neck. She went on talking, easily and companionably. 

‘‘ I'm terribly sorry you were disturbed. The bridge game went 
on and on. Welby enjoys bridge so much that I hated to break it 
up. Then Jett and Stewart each wanted a nightcap. The terribly 
old rattletrap they drive around in together always makes a hor- 
rible racket v/hen they're getting it started. I told them to be as 
quiet as they could, but they made enough noise to wake the dead. 
Was that what disturbed you?^' 

‘'No. I must have been asleep when they left. I went to sleep 
right away. But I woke again. I was a little chilly, and so I got 
up to dose the west window. I thought the wind was coming from 
that direction.'^ 

“ And when you got up, you saw me coming across the lawn, and 
thought I was a ghost? No wonder you're trembling I " 

“ No, I didn't think you were a ghost. I knew who you were. But 

{ ‘ust before that I did hear something uncanny. I heard horses' 
looves, and I thought about the hunter, the one who drops his 
boots, you know " 

Ronnie laughed comfortably. “Why, I ought to have told you! 
Dabney always comes over on horseback. Those were real hoof- 
beats you heard — Gallant Lady's. Gallant Lady is Dabney's favour- 
ite mafe. She has her own stall over here, in the brood mares' 
stable — ^we've nevtr been able to afford to have that full, the way it 
ought to be, worse luck! He puts her in there when he gets here, 
and my boys bed her down; then when he's ready to go home he 
gets her out himself. He has his own key to the stable. Only to- 
night he forgot it. He stood out on the lawn feeling for it in all his 
pockets until I went out to see what on earth had happened. Welby 
and I were still on the terrace — ^we'd gone out there for a last breath 
of air before we went up to bed. So we saw him. Of course, then I 
had to get my own keys, and go out to the stables with Dabney. But 
I didn't mind, it was such a beautiful night. In fact, it was so 
beautiful we just stood and stared at it for a few minutes. We 
couldn't help it. I don't think I've got as much feeling for beauty 
as Zoe has, but once in a while it gets me, too. It did tonight. I'm 
glad it did, because otherwise I might have been irritated with 
Dabney for doing such a stupid thing as to forget his key. He does 
do some stupid things. But he does so many nice ones, too, that 
usually it's easy enough to overlook the others, even without moon- 
light to help." 

Involuntarily, Helen drew a deep breath. She stifled it as quickly 
as she could. But Ronnie heard it. 
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''Why, sweetness! Why, Helen! You didn’t by any chance go 
to the window more than once, did you? You didn’t forget to put 
it down the first time because you were upset?” 

“ Oh Ronnie, please forgive me! I really was cold. I really did 
mean to put it down. It never occurred to me ” 

"Why, of course you meant to put it down! You don’t suppose 
I doubt that, do you? And what on earth is there to forgive?” 

" I thought 1 really did think ” 

" Well, sweetness, lots of other people think the same thing. I 
didn’t suppose you would. It doesn’t seem like you, somehow. But 
after all, it doesn’t matter. It doesn’t do me any harm because it 
isn’t true. Haven’t you ever noticed, honey, that if you have reason 
to feel guilty, even the least little bit, you’re terribly annoyed or 
hurt or indignant, according to your make-up, when people think 
the worst of you? But if you’re at peace with your own conscience, 
then it doesn’t matter what they think.” 

Ronnie unclasped her hands, and put one of her arms under 
Helen, iGfinging the other out wide. The gesture disarranged the 
bedclothes, and Helen could see Ronnie’s lightly veiled breast now, 
as well as her white neck and her glowing face and her dark hair. 
It was full and firm under its laces, and Helen thought that any- 
one — a bereft woman, or an ailing child or an injured man — ^might 
lay a weary head down on it and find infinite comfort and healing 
there. She moved her own head over and laid it on Ronnie’s breast, 
and Ronnie drew her closer and went on talking to her. 

"You’ve been a widow now for four months,” she said, "so 
you’ve had time to find out that besides all the grief and bereave- 
ment that people talk about to you and sympathize with you for, 
there’s a lot of loneliness and longing they don’t mention, either 
because they’re afraid to or because they don’t understand what 
it’s like. I’m not afraid to and I do understand what it’s like. I’ve 
been a widow, in the sense we’re speaking of now, for seven years. 
There isn’t anything I don’t know about what it does to you. I see 
why women marry a second time, when they’re still in love with the 
memory of their first husbands, and I see why they absorb their 
children’s lives, and I see why they go all to pieces, physically and 
mentally and morally. I think in one way I’ve suffered more than 
most women do, because I’ve had to live all these years with the 
consciousness that what might have been a normal engagement 
and a joyous honeymoon were both ruined because I’d been such a 
fool. You don’t ever feel like a man’s betrothed, or his bride either, 
if you start out the way I did. And Welby tried so hard to make up 
to me for what had happened! He was so sorry — ^and so sweet! He 
didn’t do what lots of men would have done — ^most men, I reckon, 
in his place — ^remind me all the time of how cheap he’d got me, or 
act ks if he thought he had a right to treat me roughly. He tried to 
make me forget. He tried to be especially tender, to surround me 
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with loving-kindness all the time. And I wouldn't let him. I kept 
fighting him. I told him I hated him, which was a lie, because I 
loved him by then. I told him I loathed having the baby, which 
was another lie, because I always wanted a baby. I made him so 
desperate that he wanted to die. He can go on telling me till dooms- 
day that he was injured accidentally, and Doctor Foster can, too. But 
I know in my own soul that isn't true. I know he tried to kill him- 
self because I was so cruel to him, I know I ruined his life. My 
share of the penalty is that I can't have him again, or another 
child, which would be bad enough, for most women who love their 
husbands and want children. But what do you suppose it’s like for 
a woman who keeps thinking why she can't, who knows it's her 
own fault? How do you suppose any of the ordinary rules can 
hold with her?” 

^‘Ronnie darling ” 

"‘Don't say you can't bear to hear me talk like this, that you 
can’t listen. I suppose that's what you said when Zoe talked to you 
about her petty little troubles. But this time you’ve got to listen. I 
know exactly what I’ve done, I've got to live and die with the know- 
ledge that nothing can undo it or remedy it. Do you suppose it 
would help, when I've got to stagger along under that knowledge, 
to have a lover? A miserable makeshift for what I really want? 
A secret, dirty, deceptive affair? Why, it would make me so much 
more wretched than I am already that L couldn't stand it I I'd 
break down completely.” 

“Ronnie, you do make me see that now. I don't see how I could 
ever have thought anything else — ^about you. But 

“But you still don’t get Dabney’s side? Well, you will in a 
minute, because I’m going to tell you that, too. You see, Dabney’s 
known how I felt, from the beginning. I never explained it to him. 
No one had to explain it to him. He just knew. And he thought 
I’d need someone to stand by. Someone besides a child and a priest. 
Someone about whom I could say to myself, ‘Here’s a man who 
knows he can’t ever be my lover or my husband, A man who’s 
normal and free and strong and intelligent and charming. And 
who'd still rather be my friend, and just my friend, than any other 
woman’s husband or lover.’ He thought it would give me courage 
and comfort to know that. And he was right. It has — courage and 
comfort and pride. I haven’t ever even argued with him about it. 
I've never told him he ought not to be wasting his life. I’ve never 
told him I couldn’t be so selfish as to hold him. I wouldn’t insult 
him by doing it, I know he doesn't think he's wasting his life, I 
know he doesn’t think I’m selfish. I know he thinks it's aU been 
worth while and wonderful. And it has I ” 

She turned slightly, bringing both arms around Helen. “ So now 
you know,” she said softly. “You know everything there is to 
know. I don’t believe, in the long run, it’ll make you unhappy, the 
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way learning about Zoe and Bob has made you unhappy. I think 
you’re going to feel better here at Hunter’s Green. If there’s any- 
thing else I think of to say to you, that might clear things up more 
or make you feel better still, I’U come back here. But I’m going to 
Welby’s room now. I wouldn’t want him to wake and find I wasn’t 
there. He’d worry. Good-night, Helen. Good-night, honey. Just 
put all these problems out of your mind and go to sleep. Every- 
thing will look all right to you again in the morning.” 

Helen was at peace again, a sorf of glowing peace such as she had 
known only with Alfredo before. She lay, no longer shivering and 
shocked, but warm and reassured, feeling that since she had Vero- 
nique’s friendship and support, she would not find the world hard 
or ugly or unendiurable. But it was a long time before she was able 
to dose her eyes. The little outdoor sounds that come with the 
beginning of morning were already creeping into the room, and 
there was a rim of rose at the horizon when at last her lids grew 
heavy. She let them droop, slowly, to open them still more slowly. 
Then she saw that Veronique was standing beside her again. 

Ronnie did not have on so much as a dressing-gown or slippers 
this time. She had obviously come straight from her bed, in haste 
and dishevelment, her nightdress slipping from her shotilders, her 
feet bare. It was also evident that she thought nothing of this, that 
she did not even know it. Tears were streanung down her cheeks, 
and her breath was coming in quick gasps. She flun§ herself on 
her knees by the bed, and caught at Helen’s hands, crying out in a 
voice of such poignancy that Helen was pierced through and 
through. 

“ It’s aU over! I can’t believe it yet but it’s true! ” 

Icy terror swept over Helen. She began to shiver again, so 
violently that she could hardly speak. 

“All over! You mean that something terrible has happened? 
You mean that Welby’s ” 

“Something terrible I Something marvellous! The miracle he 
always said would happen! He doesn’t know it yet himself and I 
don’t know how to tell you this time. But Welby has moved!” 


N 
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CHAPTER XXV 


It was a long time before Ronnie could stop crying or talk coher- 
ently. Helen waited, smoothing her friend’s hair and making little 
soothing sounds of love and thankfulness. She knew that this 
hysteria of joy must spend itself before Ronnie could regain the 
composure she had kept so long and at such terrible cost. 

The room was bright with sunshine before she finally rose from 
her knees, drawing a deep breath and wiping the tears from her 
eyes. For a moment she stood still, as if uncertain whether she 
could speak collectedly, or move quietly, even yet. Then, with an 
obvious effort, she did first the one and then the other. 

must go back,” she said. “Welby will be waking at any 
moment now. I mustn’t let him find that I’m gone. He’d worry.” 
The words were almost the same as those she had spoken a few 
hours earlier, but the way in which she said them made them 
sound entirely different. '^He moved in his sleep,” she went on, 
that’s why he doesn’t know yet what’s happened. Doctor Foster 
told me there was about one chance in a thousand — ^no, in a 
million — ^that eventually he might, and that he would be more apt 
to do it when he was asleep than when he was awake, the first time, 
bemuse he’d be more completely relaxed, less conscious of being 
boknd and helpless. The movement was just a little twitching of 
the thighs, so slight that I wouldn’t have felt it myself if I hadn’t 
been waiting — and praying — ^for it all these years. I couldn’t be 
sure — I didn’t dar^ be sure — ^until after a few minutes the twitch- 
ing began a second time, and that time there was a slight upward 
motion with it, too, almost as if he’d drawn his legs forward a little. 
It may be weeks before he does anything like that consciously. But 
he can. So by and by he will.” 

"‘Are you going to tell him what’s happened?” 

"T’m not sure yet. I’m going to wait and see.” 

She bent over and kissed Helen once, very quickly, then swiftly 
left the room. The household was already beginning to stir, and a 
few minutes later Helen heard Bennie pelting down the stairs, 
shouting to his mother, and saw him rush across the grounds to- 
wards the stables. A few minutes later, Ronnie, in her riding habit, 
appeared on the lawn herself- She took Bennie riding over the farm 
the first thing each morning; every acre of it was already as familiar 
to him as the back of his own hand, and he knew the seasonal 
crops and purposes of all the outbuildings and called all the horses 
and cattle and dogs by name. After breakfast, before he began his 
regular lessons, which Welby taught him, he told his father every- 
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tiling that he had noticed, and everything that had especially inter- 
ested him, in the course of that early morning ride. Later, when 
the school books were shut, and Wclby had ttmicd to the accounts, 
Bennie went back outdoors again to find his mother and tag around 
at her heels until his two o’clock dinner. 

It was not until this meal began that Helen saw the family to- 
gether for the first time, and there was nothing about the behaviour 
of any of them to indicate the shared and startling knowledge of a 
sudden phenomenon. Welby made some jesting remarks about his 

progress as a pedagogue Didn’t Helen think it was fantastic, 

he asked, that a man who had never willingly opened a book 
should develop into a school teacher? Helen said she was sure he 
was a wonderful teacher, judging from the facility — ^which she had 
already discovered — ^with which Bennie could read and write and 
add and subtract; it was ama zing for a child of his age. She could 
see that Welby was pleased with her praise, both on his own 
account and on Bennie’s, and, a little hesitantly, she said that if 
there were anything she could do to help with the teaching, she 
would be very glad to do it. Perhaps they would like to have Benme 
learn Spanish — a little child sopped up a strange language like a 
sponge sopping up water, and a knowledge of Spanish was bound 
to be increasingly an asset, or at least so everyone said. The eager- 
ness and enthusiasm with which both Ronnie and Welby accepted 
her offer encouraged her to make others. She had been wondering 
whether she could not pick up enough about the history and 
architecture of the place so that she could take the tourists off 
Ronnie’s hands. She had "noticed how often the sudden descent of 
these visitors on Hunter’s Green interrupted Ronnie’s schedule and 
prolonged her working days. And her own days were so empty. If 
only she had something definite to do ^ 

Ronnie and Welby exchanged glances. “We didn’t get you down 
here to work, we got you down here to rest,” Ronnie objected, and 
Welby added; “ You ought to be outdoors doing some riding your- 
self.” But when she said she had rested so much already that she 
was nearly frantic, and that she was willing to walk for an hour 
every day, if that would satisfy them, but that she was not in the 
mood for riding, they were not insistent. They saw, quickly, that she 
would really feel there was some point and purpose to her existence 
if she could help with the tourists, and that very afternoon, under 
Ronnie’s guidance, she escorted her first group through the house 
and ghden and acted as t^ir hostess while they took their tea on 
the terrace. At the end of L week she needed no prompting and no 
supervision. She had fitted gracefully and easily into a r 61 e which 
suited her to perfection, and in which she was surprisingly happy. 
The story of Hunter’s Green never became stale or humdrum 
to her, and so she was always able to make it exciting to her 
hearers. 
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Alicia and Ronald are buried side by side in the garden tomb,” 
she said repeatedly, with fresh feeling every time, as she led the 
way down the box-bordered walk that followed the slope of the 
hill, “ And after Ronald had died, his son, the one who was ^baby 
when the Indians massacred his mother, threw the key into the 
river, so that no one should ever intrude upon the eternal peace 
which they share. It is a lovely story, isn't it? Yes, indeed, I am 
going to show you Alicia's bracelet when we go back to the draw- 
ing-room — ^the one with 'Memory More True Than Mine' en- 
graved on the inside. But first I'm going to show you the ' hidden 
statue ' — ^that has a story about it, too. The second Ronald had a 
very lovely daughter, Aurora, but he was so jealous of her beauty, 
and so determined that no other man should ever see it, that he 
kept her very secluded, almost hidden, and discouraged every suitor 
to her hand. So she married secretly. Her father did not know she 
was married, and one night he surprised her in the garden with her 
husband, whom he took for her lover, and tried to kill them both. 
But Aurora stepped so swiftly in front of her husband that it was 
only her heart that was pierced. Afterwards, her father was over- 
come with remorse, and he had this life-size statue of her placed on 
the spot where she had fallen. It was copied from a portrait of her, 
so the resemblance is very faithful. We always call it the ' hidden 
statue.' I'm sure you would never find it by yourselves. I'm going 
to part the box and show it to you, and afterwards, if you like, I 
will lead you ofE a little way, and then you can see whether you can 

f it back to it yourselves,^ No one has ever succeeded in doing so yet. 

es. Doctor Foster's place, 'Aurora,' was named after this lovely un- 
fortunate girl. That is not open to the public, but you can see the 
orchards and the stables quite plainly from the road and get a 
glimpse of the house, framed by splendid old trees. It is a lovely 
drive over there. Perhaps you would like to take it, after tea. You 
are going to stay for tea on the terrace, aren't you?” 

Everyone wanted to stay for tea on the terrace with Helen. She 
herself, in her exquisite white mourning, was the embodiment of 
youthful and tra^c romance, and she interpreted the tragic tales 
of a romantic past with touching and telling pathos. At the end of 
a fortnight the fame of the ethereal young widow who had " taken 
over ” at Hunter's Green had spread far and wide, and the number 
of visitors to the place had more than doubled. Ronnie and Welby, 
somewhat staggered at the turn of events, asked her, with real con- 
cern, if she did not feel she was doing too much. 

" Oh no I I like it. But I do think Uncle Tam and Susie and 
Florine and Cleo will need someone to help them if we keep on 
serving so many meals. Don't you think we'd better make in(juiries 
about getting two more maids or a married couple? I think it will 
pay. We've taken in a lot of money in the last few days.” 

She had declined to be responsible for the tourist accounts, in- 
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sisting that Welby must continue to do these, along with the stock 
farm accounts, as he had in the past. But she had watdhed the 
piling profits with a feeling of possessive pride, and now, when he 
said jokingly that if she kept on turning over so much money to 
him he would need an assistant after all, she volunteered. 

“ All right. If you can learn to be a teacher, I guess I can learn 
to be an accountant. Only you’ll have to be patient with me, Welby. 
I never was any good at arithmetic.” 

“ You and I both grew up thinking we weren’t good at anything, 
didn’t we, Helen? Now Ronnie’s got us both going at such a rate 
we’re out to show the world after al l. ” 

He laughed, as he had spoken, heartily. But the laugh died away 
quickly, leaving a look of bewilderment in its wake. Ronnie, who 
was watching him closely, leaned forward and took his hand. 

“What’s the matter, Welby? Is anything wrong?” 

“Must be. Wrong or queer or something. When I laughed 
then I got to laughing all over. That is, there was a funny tingle 
aU the way down to my toes. It was feeling’’ 

“ Of course it was. What’s queer about that? Haven’t you always 
told me you’d feel again some day?” 

“ But, Ronnie, I didn’t know it would start like thisl And you 
didn’t, either. It couldn’t have!” 

“It didn’t. It started nearly three weeks ago, when you were 
asleep. Your legs began to twitch, and then you drew them up. 
You’ve done it several times since then. The last time I thought 
perhaps you knew it. You didn’t seem more than half asleep.” 

“ I wasn’t. But I thought I was dreaming.” 

“ You weren’t. It was real.” 

“ But, Ronnie, if this was real ” 

For a moment he looked at her incredulously. Then the expres- 
sion of wonder on his face turned to one of joy. He held out his 
arms and Ronnie, without a word, sank mto them. They had both 
entirely forgotten about Helen. She rose, quietly, and went out of 
the room, stumbling a little as she walked. She could not see very 
well because she was so blinded by tears. 

The following Saturday Zoe telephoned to say that she would be 
down for the week-end, and Helen, who had answered the tele- 
phone, said she would walk down to the end of the driveway and 
meet her there. Zoe tried to discoiurage the plan; she did not know 
exactly when she would get there, she said, and, besides, what was 
the point? They would have plenty of time to talk after she got to 
the house. She did not make any headway with her objections. 
Helen was in one of her rare moods of obstinacy, the sort of mood 
which forced Zoe to remember that Helen and Bob were brother 
and sister, and that there were certain points of resemblance be- 
tween them. Helen made it clear that she did not in the least mind 
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waitiDg at the turnpike. There was a nice shady clump of trees, 
beside one of the gates, where she could sit and rest, Ronnie and 
Weiby were always telling her she ought to take more exercise, and 
it was BO stupid to go walking when there was no special objective; 
/ there would be a special objective in meeting Zoe. Very well, then, 
Zoe would be along as near noon as she could. She had just 
finished her new piece for the Tribunal, So far as she knew there 
was nothing to keep her in town. 

It was actually o^y a little after twelve when she drew up at the 
place on the turnpike where the side-road leading to Hunter^s 
Green branched off. She was wearing a suede-smooth outfit exactly 
the colour of her hair, looking unusually smart and successful, and 
showing that she felt it. Helen, dressed in spotless white, with a 
white grosgrain ribbon finished in a flat bow binding her fair hair, 
and a large old-fashioned white parasol folded on the grass beside 
h^,. was fitting calmly under the clump of trees awaiting her sister- 
in-law. She looked cool and composed; she also looked much 
healthier and happier than when Zoe had last seen her, and quite 
entrancingly lovely. The thought flashed through Zoe’s mind that 
there was something about Helen's look that suggested the ex- 
hilailation of a love affair, and wondered if it were possible that 
already Helen herself quickly dispelled the idea. 

'' Hello, sweetness I What's on your mind?" 

."'Lots of things. Where's Bob?" 

^‘Why, I never said he was coming with mel What gave you 
the idea that he was?" » 

Why should anything give me .the idea, that he wasn't? I 
thought he always came down here Mthi you/' 

“ WeU, he used to. But he's never cared for riding the way I do, 
or felt as much interest in the stock farm. He's gone down to 
Jefferson Island with a bunch of Democratic senators for the week- 
end." 

Oh, I'm terribly sorry!" 

You ought to be terribly glad. Bob's furious with you for let- 
ting your father take over that Mexican oil money. He's set to scold 
you hard the first time he sees you. In fact, he's so mad Fm not 
sure he won't spank you hard." 

It's my own money," Helen said stubbornly. '' Alfredo always 
meant I should do what I wanted to with my own money. That's 
why he gave me money of my own. I wanted to give this to Father, 
so I did. Besides, Bob wouldn't have had any time to scold me on 
this visit, I've got some wonderful news that's going to take me lots 
of time to tell, I wanted to tell it to you both." 

Well, tell it to me, and I'll pass it on to Bob as soon as he's 
sobered up after his week-end. Don't look at me like that, sweet- 
ness, Ladies rather than liquor are Bob's weakness, as you know. 
But those senatorial shindigs are pretty wet." 
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“ I don’t think Bob has any weaknesses. I think you’re very un- 
just to him.” 

“For Pete’s sake, don’t let’s start arguing about that again 1 If 
you don’t tell me your great piece of news pretty soon, it’ll spoiL” 

“ Welby’s begim to have feeling in his legs and feet. He’s begim 
to move.” 

“ But he can’t have! It’s impossible ! ” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s true. It seems that Doctor Foster, and the 
specialists he called in, told Ronnie at the very beginning there 
was a chance in a thousand that the spinal cord might be just badly 
bruised instead of completely crushed or wholly severed. But the 
only way they could have found out, for certain, was by an opera- 
tion which would almost surely have been fatal — ^the leading neuro- 
logist who came here on Welby’s case had recently performed two 
of them, when the famibes insisted, and both patients had died. 
One was an only child of devoted parents and didn’t live to get off 
the operating-table, and the other was a very prominent statesman 
who survived not more than a day or two. So naturally the neuro- 
logist advised against the operation, and Ronnie took his advice. 
She wasn’t given any encouragement to watch for improvement, 
but she’s been doing it secretly aU these years, because Welby’s 
kept telling her he was sure he was going to get weU. I don’t know 
whether he believed it or not, or whether he said it just to give her 
hope, but anyway that’s what he did, and she’s never lost heart. 
She came into my room the first night I was here to tell me there’d 
been a slight twitching. Welby was asleep when it happened. But 
Ronnie wasn’t. So she felt it. You know she’s always insisted on 
sharing his bed.” 

“My God, what a story!” 

“ Oh, Zoe, if you could have seen her that night! Overcome with 
joy, but crying so hard she was beside herself! Think of all the 
nights she’s lain awake, close to Welby, hoping against hope that 
this would happen, and losing hope because it didn’t, and still 
fighting on with no help from anyone and no money to make the 
way a- little easier.” 

“ You better stop. You’ll have me blubbering like a baby myself 
in a min ute.” 

“ 'Well, you see now why I didn’t want you to come to the house 
without preparing you. I tried to put it all in a letter, but I tore up 
sheet after sheet, because of course I can’t write, Zoe, spontaneously, 
the way you would if you saw a thing like that happen. After 
Ronnie bad felt Welby twitch she naturally watched him like a 
cat to see what would happen next, because she’d been told that 
would be only the symptom. And not long after that he felt a 
tingling sensation. He made a joke of it at first, but he couldn’t 
joke more than a minute, it meant too much. And then Ronnie 
told him she’d been expecting it, and they simply fell into each 
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other’s arms, I was in the room, and we’d all been talking together 
when this tingling began. But they entirely forgot about me. 
They didn’t even know I existed.” 

“Helen, you’re not saying a single thing to make me feel any 
less like crying.” 

“That’s what I keep telling you, that I couldn’t let you see 
them xmtil you knew, until you’d had time to get used to the idea. 
Of course, now Doctor Foster has been over and a physician has 
been down from Baltimore, too. By the time they got here Welby 
had been conscious of warmth all over, and he’d tried to move his 
toes — ^he hadn’t succeeded, but at least he knew they belonged to 
him again, as he put it, and he says he’s sure he’ll soon be able to 
wiggle them. The doctors say the next sign of improvement will 
probably be that Welby can begin to look after himself, I mean 
that Veronique won’t have to take care of him as if he were a baby 
any more. Of course, she’s had to do that all this time, too. She 
says Welby is trying to make another joke out of that, telling her 
that she got Bennie out of diapers in record time, and that she 
simply won’t know what to do with herself when she can sit 
around like a lady without thinking that at any moment she’ll 
have to clean up a mess or empty slops. You’d think it would 
sound dis^sting to hear anyone say such a thing, but ” 

“ I don^ think it’s disgusting, I think it’s heroic and overwhelm- 
ing, But I’m only just begiiming to realize everything she’s been 
through. Somehow I never thought of all that.” 

“Well, none of us have, I’m afraid. Except maybe Dabney 
Turberville and Father Flynn, I guess they both realize. And the 
doctors, of course. They all know what she’s been through. They 
said she never could stand it. And she’s stood it for nearly seven 
years.” 

“And how long is it going to take before Welby’s actually 
well?” 

“Oh, he hasn’t been promised that he’ll be actually well — at 
least, not what you and I would call actually well. Doctor Foster 
says that if things take their normal course, the power of moving 
his muscles and controlling them will keep gradually extending 
further and further down until it reaches his feet, but that these 
will probably hang limp, that he’ll have to have braces underneath 
them. In course of time he may be able to walk a little — ^with 
crutches, or even with a cane. And there are exercises that perhaps 
he can take — ^it’s still much too soon to tell what or when.” 

“ And I suppose by the time he can do all this ” 

“Yes, probably. That is, they hope so You know, Zoe, I 

always thought that Alfredo and I had the most wonderful romance 
of anyone in the world. But if everything comes out all right for 
Bonnie and Welby in the end, I may actually change my mind. 
Because Alfredo and I didn’t have anything to overcome, except a 
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little parental opposition and a little lack of adaptability on my 
part. Most people don’t have anything worse than that. Yon and 
Bob, for instance. Of course, your handicaps weren’t the same as 
mine. But they weren’t any more serious. And yet sometimes you 
act as if 

'' Suppose we don’t talk about Bob and me today, sweetness. I’d 
rather not.” 

'‘There isn’t anything the matter, is there, Zoe? Nat really?” 

“ No, not really. Except that I’m going to South America very 
soon and that Bob stiU doesn’t like the idea. And that I’ve told 
him if he doesn’t like it he can lump it, or words to that effect. 
But please don’t let’s get started on that. I said please, sweetness. 
I’d rather hear about you. I haven’t heard a word about you yet. Is 
all this brightness you’re radiating vicarious happiness? The result 
of rejoicing about Welby and Ronnie? I thought when I first looked 
at you that you might have been up to something yourself. You’d 
better confess!” 

Helen’s lips parted and closed again, as if she were struggling 
with the effort of repression. When she did speak it was with un- 
characteristic coolness and impersonality. 

“I am very happy about Ronnie and Welby,” she said. "But 
I’m not a bit happy about you and Bob. I won’t say any more than 
that, since you don’t want me to, but I’m bound you shall know 
that much. I can’t bear to just stand by watching you both de- 
liberately wrecking your marriage, and yet ^that’s what you’re 
makirig me do. I’m glad I can be a little useful here.” She out- 
lined, briefly, her successful activities with the tourists, rumours of 
which had already begun to reach Zoe’s ears, and her co-operation 
with Welby in the matter of teaching Bennie and keeping accounts. 
" I’m helping with the candy and the jelly and the apple butter, 
too,” Helen went on, " and I sit with old Mrs. Endicott sometimes, 
to keep her company. Of course, her mind wanders a good deal. 
She tells the same stories over and over again. Sometimes she’s 
hardly finished one before she begins it again. And they’re all 
about the glories of Greystone Towers, and the wonderful people 
who used to be in politics, and how her only daughter disappointed 
her by marrying a Corsican brigand instead of an English earl, 
and how her trustees robbed her of her money. It’s pitiful to hear 
her, but it’s pretty tedious, too. I think that was another thing that 
was wearing on Ronnie, and that I’ve been able to help her with--*- 
listening to her grandmother ramble on and on. Mrs. Endicott 
has a practical nurse now, all the time, who’s very kind and patient 
and capable, but naturally Ronnie felt that someone besides a 
nurse ought to be with her as much as possible.” 

" And are you planning to go on indefinitely guiding tourists and 
teaching a small child and keeping accounts and making candy 
and sitting with a senile old woman?” 
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There was a slightly sarcastic edge to Zoe’s voice. Helen coloured 
and winced under it, but she answered imperturbably. 

“I’m contented doing it. Is there anythmg wrong with it?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing in the least wrong with itl In fact, it’s 
quite noble. But it doesn’t soimd to me very satisfactory or suit- 
able as a permanent occupation for a beautiful young lady with 
nearly a million in her own right.” 

“ I hadn’t meant to make it a permanent occupation, except per- 
haps the candy-making. I believe that can be developed. In fact. 
I’d meant to watch very carefully to make sure I wasn’t in the way. 
Of Ronnie and Welby, I mean. I know that by and by I probably 

will be. But until ,I am It isn’t as if there were anytliing else 

I wanted to do or anywhere I wanted to go.” 

“ Why don’t ypu buy yourself one of those smart little yellow 
brick houses on Massachusetts Avenue near the one where Giles 
used to live and get yourself a cook like Virgie and go in for being 
a great success as a merry widow? You could give every fasdnat- 
ing diyorcee in Wadiington a nmifor her money.” 

“ But I don’t feel merry and I never wanted to be smart. I think 
I’ll probably live very quietly in the country all the rest of my life. 
Peihaps I’ll buy myself a little lodge up in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tahis somewhere.” 

“Don’t talk like a little fool, sweemess. You know you won’t do 
miytlmrg of the sort.” 

.n'hYou all thought I. was a fool because I wanted to rnajjry Alfredo. 
Aatd he niade me divinely happy. Of course. I’ll never be. divinely 
happy again. But at least I’ve learned enough nqt toilet anyone 
try to ruunmy life for me a second thne by telling me I’m a fool.” 

She rose, quietly, smoothed down her white dress, patted the bow 
cm beii hdirj and unfurled her large old4ashioned frilly parasol. 

“ I^m going to walk back to the house,” .she said evenly. “ Now 
that I’ve told you what happened to Welby there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t go on there alone. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing more for you and me to say to each other on which we can 
agree. I’ll see you later.” 

The week-end was not an entire success, largely because Zoe’s 
mood was so variable. As usual, she was an entertaining visitor, 
bringing witb her a sense of zestful nearness to exciting happen- 
iags from which Hunter’s Green was usually remote. Everything 
was going swimmingly with her writing. She had now drafted two 
little sketches, both inspired by the Casa Catalina, which she 
wanted to show to Helen; if Helen approved of them she was going 
to send them to Harkness Magazine, which was now vying with the 
Tribunal in an efiEort to secure contributions from her. One was 
called “ Indian Plantain,” and told the poignant story of a woman 
who had died rejoicing after ten years of childless marriage in 
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bringing a beautiful child into the world; the other was called 
“ The "V^te Mantilla,” and told the story of the lovely phantom 
who flitted through the galleries she once had graced, trailing 
disaster after her as she trailed her scarf. Both had caught the 
tragic beauty imprisoned in the place where Helen had dwelt in 
such unsubstantial happiness. When she handed the drafts back 
to Zoe she was so much moved that she could hardly speak. 

“ You’ve never written anything so exquisite before,” she finally 
managed to say. “ Of course. I’ll be proud to have them published 
— ^just as I was consoled, as much as I could be by anything, when 
you wrote ‘ Carnage at Coyoacan.’ It helps to have such happen- 
ings immortalized the way you can do it. But when you have it 
m you to write like that, Zoe, why do you do the other sort?” 

“When I began, I had to write what I could sell and I had a 
vindictive viewpoint besides,” Zoe answered frankly. “It isn’t 
strange, considering the way I’d fought tooth and nail to get ahead. 
Afterwards, I suppose I had just acquired the habit. I did soften a 
little for a while, under the influence of romance of one scat and 
another. I suppose that style didn’t last because the romance didn’t. 
I don’t know where this new style comes from or whether that’s 

going to last either. But we’ll try it out Listen, I must tell you 

about going over to New York to the party that was ^ven on the 
Normafidie before she sailed back to France after her maiden 
voyage. There were four special cars for officials of the press, and 
th6 festivities started before we left Washington. And on the ship 
— ^well, if there ever was super-celebration, that was onel First we 
had cockttiils, and then we made a tour of inspection and then we 
had dinner. I’ll neter forget the sight of that dining-room when 
wfe walked down the stairs into it, and then on and on across its 
endless length, between crystal colmnns lighted from within. If 
there ever was a vision of fairyland on earth, it was enclosed by 
those -cfolumnsl When I thought of the dingy old Leviathan, that 
Isabel used to think was the last word, it made me laugh. The 
Leviathan had immensity and pomposity, which was what counted 
in those days; it was like the dowagers and politicians who travelled 
on it. But the Normandie has splendour.” 

“ Did Isabel go over to this, party?” 

“ No, she wasn’t invited, which was a pretty heavy blow to her. 
I took pains’ to find out, because I thought the reason she didn’t 
show up in New York might have been because there was too much 
for her to do at the Embassy, in connection with the official enter- 
taining for the French crowd that came down; but her name wasn’t 
on the list. There was a beautiful medal as a souvenir at every 
place, with the ship itself engraved on one side, and symbolic 
figures of a seahorse and a seamaiden on the other; and I never saw 
such a dinner in all my life — caviare and fillet of sole and roast duck- 
ling and four or five other courses, each served with a vintage wine 
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that was incomparable. Four or five Cabinet officers and senators 
and their wives were at the head table, not to mention Ambassadors 
2 nd Ministers and the wife of the President of France; and I don't 
believe any one of them ever saw such a spread before in such a 
setting. We went back to the lounge after diimer — ^that's as bizarre 
as the dining-room is beautiful, with glassy gold and black waiis, 
covered with futuristic designs, and rose-coloured needlepoint fur- 
nishings, and huge Aubusson rugs, which had been rolled up for 
dancing. After the dance there vras a show in the theatre, with the 

g eatest French artists performing, and finally a supper, or a break- 
3t. Fm not sure which you'd call it, that capped the climax. It 
was daylight when I got back to the Plaza." 

‘‘Don't you and Bob stay at the Commodore any longer?" 

“ Oh, Bob always does. But he didn't go over to this party. Some- 
thing very important came up about the Frazier-Lemke Bill that 
day, and he thought he ought to cover it. So I went to the Plaza, 
I like to look out over the Park, It's the only place in New York 
that reminds me of Paris. As a nmtter of fact I came very near 

f oing back to France on the Normandie. I would have, if all my 
outh American plans hadn't been along so far already." 

She began an outline of her itinerary, and made it sound so 
fascinating that they got out an old atlas, and sat up until all hours, 
looking up the route she was to take, and tracing it, so that they 
woujd be able to follow it afterwards. But in spite of the vicarious 
thrill her writings and her wanderings supplied, she herself created 
an atmosphere of unrest in a place which had hitherto been peace- 
ful- She rode most of Saturday afternoon and tyrice on Sunday, 
starting off abruptly each time, and spent part of the intervening 
hours going over balance-sheets with Welby and discussing the 
purchase of more stock with Veronique. There was no disharmony 
about these conversations; everything was going well with their 
joint venture and they were agreed about its development. But she 
stressed the fact that it might be a long time before she could take 
up details in regard to the management of the stock farm again, 
and that therefore they must be prepared now to meet all its re- 
qiiirements meticulously; and there was something about the way 
she said this that was sharp and imperious. 

Helen went with Zoe and Ronnie as they made their rounds of 
the stables, which she herself regarded appreciatively but amateur- 
ishly. It was a perfect day, and she enjoyed walking over the green 
grounds, with their all-embracing view of fertile fields, verdant trees 
and blue moxmtains, and in seeing the manifold evidences of per- 
fect order and excellent management revealed by every paddock 
and outbuilding. But she played with a fuzzy, grey kitten, which 
was chasing stray wisps from the bales of hay in the loft, while Zoe 
and Ronnie went through the brood mares' stable stall by stall. In 
a general way, Helen had always admired its lay-out, in the shape 
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of a double L, with the stalls opening on a shaded gallery at one 
side and on an open field at the other; but it was not until Ronnie 
had spoken to her of the fact that there was always room in it for 
GaUant Lady, that she realized it should be fuller. Now she was 
vaguely relieved when she heard Zoe say she thought they might 
venture on the purchase of two more brood mares. 

That eight thousand dollar sale you pulled ofE last week was a 
good one, Ronnie. I never supposed Wing Victory would bring 
half as much as that. A few more such sales and we'll be all set.”‘ 

'' Yes, we will.” 

"Some of these rich Yankees will pay almost anything for a 
well-trained hunter who practically takes care of his rider in the 
field. I believe you can develop that kind of a market.” 

" I've been trying to, but I'll try harder. I'm glad you're willing 
to risk the extra investment, Zoe. Of course I couldn't without 
you.” 

When Helen stopped playing with the kitten, she found that Zoe 
and Ronnie had already gone on to the colt barn, and when she 
caught up with them they were standing in the oval exercise ring 
encircling the stalls and discussing the possibilities of showing at 
Saratoga. Zoe was inclined to fcivour it; that was where the biggest 
prices were sure to be paid for yearlings, she insisted, and quoted 
the successes of several , other breeders living in the vicinity. But 
Ronnie did not think they themselves should attempt Saratoga 
yet; it would be too much of a strain on Welby to go there, she 
maintained; and she could not go without him. 

" You mean you won't go without him, not that you can't.” 

" All right then, I won’t.” 

" There’s no reason why you shouldn't.” 

"That's for me to decide. You decide for yourself how much 
you want to leave Bob. Suppose you let me decide for myself 
whether I want to leave Welby at all or not.” 

"You sound very Corsican today, countess.” 

" I am very Corsican, thank you, Miss Wing.” 

Helen did not go on with them to the stallion stable, where the 
signs warning visitors to " keep out ” had always alarmed her, and 
where the framed pedigree charts, fastened beside each stall, had 
always baffled her. Besides, she was afraid a quarrel was imminent, 
and she knew how important it was for Ronnie not to quarrel with 
Zoe. She sat down on the grass and watched the iron weathervane 
on the colt stable, which represented a jockey riding with hounds 
at his heels; a light breeze swung it back and forth, and the move- 
ment diverted her. When Ronnie and Zoe returned from the 
stallion stable, she saw that something had apparently diverted 
them, too. They were laughing, their momentary impatience with 
each other overcome or forgotten. Helen suspected that the joke 
was rather ribald. She did not ask them to tell her what it was. 
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And though Roimie, as usual, had disarmed her anxiety almost 
as soon as she experienced it, she worried more and more about her 
sister-in-law as the day wore on. Zoe was liberal as well as practical 
in her outlook towards the parmership, and in general she gave 
Ronnie a fairly free hand; the more she talked about future plans 
the more evident this became; but she kept interrupting herself 
abruptly, and she changed the subject when any question arose that 
was even remotely connected with her home and her husband. 
From Helen’s point of view she was also rather tardy in telling her 
hosts that she had been deeply thrilled to learn of Welby’s encour- 
aging symptoms and that ghe was wholeheartedly glad to see his 
obvious improvement. When she did mention mis, however, she 
did so feelingly and cordially, adding that Ronnie too was looking 
better than in years; her lightened labours and lessened anxiety 
were evidiendy both having a salutary result. If she could only be 
persuaded to go up to town long enough to buy herself a new outfit 
— heTi.plpthes all gave the effect that they had been bought out of a 
Sears Roebuck catalogue, by mail, years before < 

“ Meet of them were,” Ronnie replied. “ Every now and then I 
do have something sent down from Washington on approval, but I 
usually end by sending it back again. There are so many other 
ways to spend money, and there’s beeii little of it — ^there’s more 
now though,” she added, looking at Helen with a grateful smile. 
“ An^4^I’m more in the mood for dressing up. Maybe a Bttk later 
Intake a day off, and have an c»:gy of shopping.” - • • 

“ A day! You need to take- a weA alt least. Drive up with me 
tomorrow and start in. I’ll send you back with Zally whenever you 
want to come.” 

Ronnie shook her head, and Helen knew that the prospect of the 
mos* beautiful clothra in the world and plenty of money with 
which to buy them would not suffice to get her away from Himter’s 
Green at this breath-taking stage of Welby’s improvement. But 
Zoe, who hated slovenliness and shabbiness, as she always had, was 
annoyed at Ronnie’s obstinacy and indifference. She was also 
annoyed with Ronnie for going to church in the morning, instead 
of going riding with her, and with Bennie because he woke her up 
at such an ungodly hour, and with Helen because she spent the 
entire day escorting strangers over the place. She was annoyed 
with Dabney Tuxberville and Jett Dabney and Stewart Bainbridge 
because they stayed so long after Sunday dinner, and with Mrs. 
Endicott because the old lady waylaid her in the upper hall and 
kept her there, in the grasp of her claw-like hands, for a whole 
hour, talking about the holocaust towards which the country was 
heading under the misguidance of “ that man.” In fact, Zoe’s irrita- 
tion, which spared no one except Welby, was so general and so 
evident, that none of them felt sorry when she finally left. 

.She did not come hack again that summer. When they next 



heard from her, it was in a long radiogram, to say that she was 
rolling down to Rio,’’ that she was whiling away her time on ship- 
board by writing a story about the imprisoned water spirit of 
Hunter’s Green, and that Helen had better look in on Bob once in a 
while. Helen did not want to leave Hunter’s Green herself, so she 
wrote Bob, begging him to come down there, and after a consider- 
able delay, received a brief note from him, saying that he was too 
busy, that Congress seemed to be stuck for the summer, and that 
she had better meet him some day for lunch in the Pall Mall Room 
at the Raleigh. Reluctantly, she decided to leave her various charges 
for a day and do so, making her excursion into a shopping trip for 
both Veronique and herself. She enjoyed driving the little car she 
had bought for herself, so precipitately, in Alexandria, and she was 
far less indifEerent to feminine finery than Ronnie. She made an 
early start and spent an exciting morning along Connecticut 
Avenue. After lunch her heart was no longer in her purchases, but 
she went on with them imtil she reached the end of her list, and 
came back to Hunter’s Green laden with cardboard boxes of every 
sort and description, shaking their contents out of tissue paper, and 
spreading these from one end to the other of the double drawing- 
rooms. When she and Ronnie had finished their dress rehearsal, 
however, she put the dresses and wraps into neat piles, and the hats 
and stockings and underwear back into their boxes, and began to 
speak soberly about her brother. 

I’m terribly worried about Bob. He doesn’t seem a bit well.” 

‘Hn what way, exactly?” 

'' I couldn’t say, exactly. He drank three cocktails before lunch, 
and I never saw him do that before. Not that there’s any special 
reason why he shouldn’t. And he smoked one cigarette after 
another — chain smoking. I never saw him do that either. He didn’t 
seem to notice what he was eating, and he left me twice to go to the 
telephone, inside of half an hour. He scolded me about giving the 
oil money to Father, just as Zoe said he would, though I’ve given 
lots of money to Father before, and Bob hasn’t minded in the least. 
Aside from that, he kept talking in jerks, about nothing at all, 
except that he told me several smutty stories. Bob never used to tell 
me smutty stories.” 

None of it sounds much like him. But he’s probably working 
like a draft horse. It’s a pretty big undertaking to run a news 
bureau like his single-handed.” 

Yes. I said I was sorry he had so much to do, now that Zoe was 

away, and he said he was used to it, by this time She is away, 

you know, longer and longer every year. And I asked what he’d 
heard from her, and he said he hadn’t heard anything yet. That is, 
in the way of a letter. The pieces were coming through regularly 
enough, and they were swell. But he didn’t know how much longer 
she’d be satisfied with sending all her stuff to the syndicate. He 
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thought pretty soon she’d begin to send the best of it to magazines, 
and just give the gleanings to ' Capital Kaleidoscope.’ He said when 
she ^d that she might just as well stop altogether. Ruthven had 
told her long ago that she couldn’t do justice to more than one line 
of work at once, and Bob thinks that Ruthven was right.” 

He probably was. But what would happen to ‘ Capital Kaleido- 
scope ’ if Zoe did draw her stufiE out.” 

I asked Bob that, and his answer bothered me more than any- 
thing else he said. He told me it could get along all right without 
her. He told me he could keep it going alone — ^that is, with the help 
Beverley and Bert can give him. And he said it was just as well he 
felt that way about it, because, when Zoe left this time, she didn’t 
say anything at all about coming home,” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Bennie had tiunbled in and out of the garden pool, casually and 
contentedly, from the time he was two years old. He was at home 
in the water, and took to it so naturally that though Veronique kept 
a watchful eye and a ready hand on his first wading and splashing 
and jumping, none of this had caused her anxiety, and presently 
he achieved a technique of movement aU his own. It was a sort of 
dog paddle, graceless hut surprisingly speedy, and he revelled in 
plunging into the pool at one end and churning through it to the 
other, emerging, sputtering and chuckling, his black hair streaming 
over his round face, his chubby legs dripping. Often he drew his 
mother in after him, his glee redoubling if he could catch her by 
surprise and tip her over backwards; she never minded a wetting, 
and she took her son’s activities very much in her stride, as she did 
everything else, without giving an imdue amount of thought either 
to them or to their setting. But after Helen had become a more or 
less permanent addition to the household, she suggested that it was 
high lime the pool was modernized and enlarged if Bennie were 
going to spend half his time in it, and if it were to prove a definite 
attraction to the ever-increasing number of paying guests who 
flocked to Hunter’s Green. It would be better still, she added, if the 
one in the garden near the house could be kept small, ornamental 
and private, and a large new one be btdlt at the bottom of the terraces. 
She could see just how this new pool would look, shining over tur- 
quoise blue tiles, with great ivy-filled pottery jars adorning it at the 
comers, and gay little iron tables and chairs set up under striped 
umbrellas, and scattered over the lush green lawn that surrounded 
it. Bath-houses could be concealed in me adjacent shrubbery, and 
eventually some kind of a solaritun could be added, too. The more 
she thought of this the more the idea appealed to her, and even- 
tually she asked if she might not be allowed to imdertake these im- 
provements on her own responsibility. Alfredo had proposed to her 
beside the garden pool, she confided to Veronique and Welby, and 
therefore she would have a special sentiment in beautifying it as a 
memorial to him, while the development of the new pool would 
represent her contribution to a partnership in which she was rapidly 
becoming more closely connected than her brother and sister-in-law. 
Veronique and Welby consented, gratefully and without false pride, 
to her plan, and it was carried out the following spring, when she 
had been at Hunter’s Green about a year. 

With the caution characteristic of children in connection with 
the unfamiliar, Bennie had regarded the new pool distrustfully 
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during the construction period. Even when it was finished, and the 
clear water was flowing smoothly over the turcjuoise tiles, he made 
no move to plunge into it. For the first time, it was apptirent that 
pressure must be brought to bear to get him into the water. His 
father, sitting between his mother and the lady he had now come 
to call Aunt Helen, sought to apply this. 

“Come on, Bennie. We’re aH waiting to see you christen the 
pool. And we can’t sit here all day.” 

“ It’s a horrid pool,” Bennie said disdainfully. As he spoke, he 
scuffled at the gravel walk with his toes, and gazed resentfully up 
over the terraces in the direction of the old garden, where the pool 
he really loved lay shimmering under the lihes. 

“It’s not a horrid pool. It’s a very nice pool. You’re a horrid 
little boy to say such a thing. Just see how deep the water is ! ” 

“ I don’t like deep water. I like water with goldfish in it,” Bennie 
persisted, still gazing away from the turquoise depths before him. 

“If 'you don’t jump in there this minute, I’m going to ask your 
mother to throw you in. I’ll give you until I count three. One — 
two ” 

“Don’t say it. Daddy! I don’t want Mummy to throw me in. 
I’m afraid of it.” ‘ 

In, all of Bennie’s brief life he had never admitted or revealed 
fear before. But now it showed, unmistakably, in his stubborn little 
face and shrinking little body. He backed away from the pool, and 
flung himself against his father’s knees. 

, .“ You come in with me. Daddy. If you’ll come with- ine, I won’t 
be afraid. I’ll go.” ' . 

“ Bennie, you are a horrid little boy. You know your poor daddy 
can’t swim or ride or do any of the other wonderful things you do 
outdoors. You know you have to do them for him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yomrself.” 

Bennie had nevdr heard his Aunt Helen, who was a very gentle, 
lovely lady, speak so sternly. He hung his head. But he continued 
to cling to his fether. 

“ If you tried. Daddy, couldn’t you get into the pool with me? If 
you tried ever so hard?” 

“ I’m afraid I couldn’t, Bennie. You see ” 

“ But you don’t know that you couldn’t, do you, Welby ?” 

It was Mummy who was speaking now. Mummy talking in the 
kind of voice she had used when she taught him to ride. Bennie 
listened to her with avidity, turning from Ms father to Ms mother. 

“ Helen could go up to the house and telephone Doctor Foster 
and ask Uncle Tam to come down here, so we’d have a man to help 

lift you out, just in case But I believe we could get you into 

the water all right. And I believe if we could, it would hold you up 
and that you could exerdse in it.” 

“ If you believe that, Ronnie, I’m willing to try. I’m willing to 
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try to do anything you think I can. And if it would help Bennie to 
get over this foolish fear of the new pool 

^^Oh Daddy, pleasel” 

Helen went slowly up the tiers of terraces, glad of an exaise for 
getting away from the intimacy and poignancy of the scene before 
her. Of course. Doctor Foster might be out; she might not be able 
to reach him. Of course, he might say ‘‘ no.” Of course, eten if he 
said “ yes, it was worth a trial,” Welby might not be able to make it. 
There had been nothing swift or startling at any point about his 
progress. He had been able to look after himself ” for nearly a 
year now, and for six months he had been trying, with slowly in- 
creasing success, to use crutches. He wore braces on his feet, which 
did not bother him, but he had not yet been able to manipulate a 
cane, or to bear down with his whole weight. Veronique had mas- 
saged his legs tirelessly, but so far he had made no movement with 
them, except the ori^nal one of drawing them up a little, and the 
added one of advancing them slightly when they dragged behind 
him. But this latest faculty was still so feeble and uncertain that 
Helen did not see how it could help to sustain him in the water. If 
it did, however, that would make a startling point in his progress, 
that would be a definite step towards assured recovery. The intimacy 
and poignancy of the scene she had just left would be nothing com- 
pared to the degree these qualities would reach as time went on. 
She rejoiced beyond measure for Ronnie^s sake and for Welby’s 
that this was so. But she was not quite sure what the result would 
be as far as she herself was concemeti 

She looked up towards the solid spread of the great stone house, 
whkii/ for fifteen months now had been her home. From the begin- 
ning,* it had given her a sense of security and serenity for wMdb 
she knew she would be everlastingly grateful, whenever she looked 
back on this interval in her life. But she had always known it was 
only an interval, and now she thought this was almost over. In a 
practical way, no less than in an intangible way, she was already 
needed less than she had been at first. During the winter Mrs. 
Endicott had died, and now that she was relieved of her grand- 
mother’s (^re, Ronnie’s heavy burden had been further lifted. A 
few thousand dollars still remained of the millions the old woman 
had once controlled, and these had come into Ronnie’s possession 
without delay or dispute; the quarters she had inhabited were also 
available for other occupancy, and they were filled aE the time. The 
manner in which the widespreadihg house was built, with a great 
central hall running through its entire length, and spacious rooms 
on either side of this, made it readily adaptable for division : The 
double drawing-rooms had been set aside for the paying guests, and 
the '' morning-room ” which led out of them, in a one-story wing, 
had been reconstructed into a breakfast-room.. It was there that 
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they took their meals, unless they wished to do so in their own 
(]^uarters, or unless Ronnie and Welby gave them a special invita- 
tion to join the family in the great dining-room on the other side 
of the hall, which, like the library leading out of it, and the gun- 
room which was in the wing corresponding to that formed by the 
“ morning-room,” had been reserved for private use. Another wide 
hall bisected the rooms upstairs, and those on one side were now 
occupied by Helen, Ronnie, Welby and Bennie, those on the other 
side by the paying guests whose waiting-list had now grown to 
formidable proportions. The original kitchen, connected with the 
house in the rear by two branching covered g^eries, was stiU in 
use, and the rest of the servants’ quarters was also separate. Four 
additional small stone buildings — ^the old smoke-house, the old 
?chool-house, the old office and the old creamery — ^were now used 
as additional habitations for guests and brought even higher prices 
ihto the rooms in the main house. There was a privacy and pic- 
mreSqueness about them that was very appealing; they had quaint 
firq)laces, mellow panelling, delightful corner cupboards and many- 
paned windows. Elderly couples and bridal pairs alike found them 
irresistible.. When she discovered this, Ronnie had ruthlessly raised 
the rent. 

Such an establishment inevitably represented an immense amount 
of care and supervision, and a year earlier Ronnie would not have 
been -able to undertake this, with everything else that she had to 
do. Now that Welby was better, Bennie older, and her grand- 
mother gone, the picture had changed immeasurably. Besides, 
Helen reeved her of much of the management, and the domestic 
stafE had been substantially enlarged and represented great capa- 
bility combined with great willingness. Bob had let the Alexan- 
dria house and moved to a club m town, and Helen, learning of 
this arrangement in the nick of time, had asked Pearl Gray, Opal 
and Zally to come to Hunter’s Green before the prospective tenant? 
Bob had secured found an opportunity of annexing them. They 
had all been Clarke County “people” in the beginning, and they 
were overjoyed to be back there; Fiorina, Cleo^and Uncle Tam now 
had the sort of collaboration they most liked and needed in their 
labomrs; and Susie was free to devote more and more time to the 
concoction of the candy, jelly and apple butter which were becom- 
ing much in demand, and which were distributed as staple pro- 
ducts of Hunter’s Green embellished with a colourful label which 
proclaimed them to be “ Susie’s Sweets.” 

It was Helen who had thought of this, and she was delighted at 
the results of her resourcefulness; she helped Susie in the old still- 
room which was now set apart for the cooking and packing of 
orchard products, and attended to orders and shipments lierself. 
Moreover, her first attempt at household staff enlargement having 
turned out so well, she took a stiU bolder step. She tracked down 
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Virgic, found that this peerless cook had never been “ satisfactorily 
settled” since Giles left Washington, and asked her to come to 
Hunter’s Green also. The luring of Virgie had represented more 
of a feat than the annexation of Pearl Gray’s family, for she had 
always lived in the city, and she was afraid of being lonesome. But 
Helen had not lived in Latin-America five years for nothing. She 
knew how to cope with Virgie’s lonesomeness by a ma^c method, 
and Virgie was now queening it over the kitchen and quarters with 
such “ settled satisfaction,” not only to herself but to all others con- 
cerned, that there was never any question raised of her possible 
departure. 

With Virgie at the helm, Ronnie might conceivably manage 
without Helen’s help in the near future; for the time would come, 
sooner or later, when the number of paying guests could be pared 
down, and Ronme could demand, and receive, more service for her- 
self. She could also reduce the niunber of days when transient 
tourists would be permitted to wander through the house and 
grounds, and concentrate her efforts on those who stayed longer 
and paid better. Undoubtedly, there must be some pleasant well-bom 
young girl in the neighbourhood who could easily be taught to aa 
as a guide, to serve in a general secretarial capacity, and to super- 
vise the mantifacture and dispatch of “Susie’s Sweets.” Helen 
could not instantly think of anyone herself, but she felt sure that 
either Father Flynn or Dabney Turberville could advise her. She 
had come to count a great deal on both of them 

Still turning these matters over in her mind, she went into the 
gun-room and picked up the telephone. Yes, Doctor Foster was at 
home, a husky, pleasant voice informed her, and almost instantly 
she was put through to him. There was an unejqiected development 
in Welby’s case, she told Mm, and briefly outlined the circtun- 
stances of the scene by the pooL Doctor Foster did not hesitate at 
all. He would be over at once, he said, and bring two bathing suits 
with Mm. He would like to help christen the pool himself, and it 
was so long since Welby had needed anything of the sort, that no 
doubt the last suit he had worn had long since been devoured 
by moths, in spite of Helen’s good housekeeping. Oh, no doubt, 
Helen agreed, laugMng. Well, she would send Unde Tam down to 
the pool to say that Doctor Foster was on Ms way, and die would 
get into her own bathing suit. They might as well make tMs a real 
party, while they were about it. 

The afternoon mail had come in while she was talking, and when 
she went back to the hall, she found that Pearl Gray had arranged 
it, with characteristic care, in neat little piles, and that a letter 
addressed to herself in Zoe’s handwriting was lying on top of her 
own cdrrespondence. She took it up to her room and read it before 
she began to undress; she still felt a slight shyness and hesitation 
about intruding on the closely-knit little family group she had left; 
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so she welcomed a prctejct for delaying her return, though she (hd 
not believe her sister-in-law would tell her in a personal letter any- 
thing she had not already gleaned from Zee’s published writings. 
Zoe had had a glorious and triumphant year in South America. 
She had never disclosed how much she had seen of Giles Arnold 
while she was there, but Helen gathered it was a good deal, first 
and last. She had been to every country on the continent, some of 
them, likd Peru, more than once, and had included all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places on her itinerary. She had perfected her Spanish, 
followed political and economic trends, and done increasingly 
brilliant writing all the time. Contrary to Bob’s prediction, the 
news bureau had received the first fruits of her labours, and the 
syndicated material was now published under two titles — “ Capital 
Kaleidoscope ” three times a week and “ World Kaleidoscope ” on' 
the alternate daysj It was only when the bureau was supplied with 
as madias it could possibly use, that Zoe tried her hand at other 
writing; but everything she had produced in the course of her trip, 
beginning with “ The Imprisoned Water Spirit,” had been quickly 
snapped up, and she had received some very flattering offers to 
inaugurate radio programs and undertake extensive lecture tours. 
She had turned these down, because she still had no definite plans 
for coming home. She had taken a slow Spanish boat that made 
innuinerable and delightful stops as it ploughed its way along be- 
tween La Guayra and.Barcelona. She was sorry sheihadnot feached 
Europe in time to see the German reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
her nose for news must be losing some of its sharpness or she would 
have sniffed this from afar. On the other hand, she had fulfilled a 
dream of long standing in going to see Ronnie’s own country of 
Corsica, which had come up to her every expectation. Then she 
had woven a leisurely zigzag course up to France, and in a sudden 
burst of speed, flown across the Channel, “ to see a few good shows 
and hear English spoken again.” Apparently she had done a good 
deal more than that. She was very much persona grata at the 
Embassy, and the Ambassador had suggested that she noight like 
to be presented at Court; she had never thought of such a thing, in 
cormection with herself, but she had rather enjoyed it after all. She 
has seen something of English country life, too. Lord and Lady 
Grentdlle had invited her to' Star Hundred, and that also she had 
found enjoyable, in a different way. They said their son would 
probably be transferred from his Mexican post that year, though 
where he would be sent next they did not know; naturally they 
would be very pleased if it might be Washington; and Zoe thought 
some other persons might be pleased, too. She had renewed 
acquaintance with the King, whom she had known slightly as 
Prince of Wales, He had been very kind to her, inviting her 
informally to lunch at the Palace, and arranging to have her go 
and see the Queen Mary — which in some ways was an even more 
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imposing ship than the Normandie — at Southampton prior to her 
maiden trip. Zoe had also met him at a cocktail party given by 
Mrs. Simpson, which she had thought delightful — a charming 
hostess, distinguished guests, the wittiest conversation and most 
sophisticated atmosphere imaginable. This party had clearly been 
the highlight of her stay in London — ^though she had scored a 
triumph in securing an exclusive interview with Blum. 

Now she was back m France, and finding it something of a let- 
down. There had been a strike at the hotel where she had first gone 
in Paris, and at so many others that she had experienced some diffi- 
culty in finding a place to stay where she could get either room 
service or elevator service. In fact, the city was riddled with strikes : 
All the grands magasins were closed, and the employees were sleep- 
ing on the premises, threatening to do violence to owners and 
public alike if either tried to force their way in. She had been 
obliged to do all her shopping at small establishments, close to 
where she was staying, because there was a taxi strike, too; and she 
heard that the worst strike of all was at St, Nazaire, where the 
shipyards were completely paralyzed, if not actually dosed. She 
thought she might go down there, provided she could , get off— 
raihoad strike was going on, too. If conditions in St. Nazaire were 
as bad as reported, they had the makings of a pretty timely piece; 
but she was getting rather fed up with strikes, as a general proposi- 
tion, espedaUy since they had cram|)ed her own style so much. 
What she would really .like would be to get off to Normandy and 
stay at one of the little old inns die loved so much — ^the Auberge 
du Vieux Puits at Pont Audemer, for instance, where Flaubert had 
written most of “Madame Bovary,”' and where the trout and 
mushrooms and the soufi^^ were better than anywhere else in the 
world, which was even more to the point. Speaking of Normandy, 
had Helen ever thou^t of adding sparkling cider and apple 
brandy to the by-products at Hunter’s, Green? If not, a word to 
the vrise was probably sufficient. Zoe was sure Helen must remem- 
ber the frothy cidre mousseux and the fiery Calvados they had 
sipped together from one end to the other of the Conqueror’s 
country 

It was not only the strikes that were annoying her, and making 
her feel she would like to get off, Zoe went on to write. Paris was 
certainly “seeing red” in a big way. She had been to a Com- 
munistic play at the Alhambra, a most remarkable piece of pro- 
paganda. The theatre was packed, mostly with very quiet, respect- 
able-looking people, who had risen with clenched fists to sing the 
“ Marseillaise ” at the end of the show, and who after that had simg 
the “Internationale” twice. She had also seen the Communistic 
parade, two hundred thousand strong, from the apartment where 
Connie and Ted — ^who at least were still unchanged and who had 
again been her good angels — were living now, on the rue du Car- 
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dinal Lemoinc, diagonally opposite where Giles used to live on the 
Quai d’Orsay — ^perhaps Helen would remember the place. On the 
other hand, Zoe had seen the Croix de Feu parade, equally im- 
pressive, with de la Rocque at its head and every imaginable 
organization following after him in full force, on Jeanne d’Arc 
Day, from the little hotel on the Rue deRivoli where she had finally 
taken refuge, because it was so small and unimportant that it had 
been skipped by the strikers. The patron, who was also the maitre 
d^hotel, had become very confidential with her, and had shown her 
the concealed pin, with the emblem of the skull and crossbones, 
which he wore as a member of the Croix de Feu; as he did so, he 
had whispered portentously in her ear, C^est Vavenir^ Madame; 
dest Vavenir!^^ Personally she was so confused by this transfigured, 
seething city, with hardly an aspect left of those she had loved and 
left seven years before, that she could form no idea of what the 
future held iot it. Did Helen have any theories herself on the sub- 
ject? Probably not, because she was too far removed from its 
turmoil, in her peaceful retreat at Hunter’s Green. Incidentally, was 
she goings to stay there forever, after all? If not, Zoe would be 
delighted to have her company at any time. Just because Zoe and 
Bob had come to the parting of the ways, that must never make 

any difference between Zoe and Helen 

Helen put Zoe’s letter back in its envelope and slowly took off 
her dress and slip. The sparkling cider was a fine idea, she thought, 
perhaps the apple brandy, too; anyway, she would bring up the 
subject the next time she had a good chance when she was talking 
fo Veronique and Welby. She could not bring herself to feel much 
concern over the fate of France, or even to believe that a few strikes 
and a few parades indicated that there was really any radical 
change there. But she was very much concerned about Zoe. This 
was ihe first time Zoe had actually used the phrase “ parting of the 
ways” or anything corresponding to it. She wondered what it 
might portend. Bob would never say anything to her on the rare 
occasions when she saw him, except that Zoe’s pieces got better and 
better all the time, and that he was glad she was living the kind of 
life she wanted to lead, which was exactly what he was doing. 
Helen thought that perhaps she herself might do worse than get 
on the Normandie — or maybe the Queen Mary — ^and go to Europe 
for the mere purpose of trying to draw Zoe out. She played with 
the idea as she wriggled into her bathing suit, and little as she was 
prone to dwell on the perquisites of her wealth, she thought it 
would be rather fun to engage a suite for herself ten times as 
enormous and elaborate as the one she had shared with Isabel on 
the Leviathan through the latter’s largesse, and spread herself all 
over it. Poor Isabel 1 She could not make generous gestures for 
fine effect any more. Helen stiU saw a good deal of her, for the 
French Ambassador had become one of the most regular patrons 
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of Hunter's Green, and usually he brought both his daughter and 
his secretary with him when he came for week-end visits. At first 
Helen had felt a slight embarrassment about presenting bills for 
Isabel to pay on his behalf; but she had got over all that. It was 
surprising how many things she had got over. But she was better 
pleased when the young de Blonvilles accompanied the Ambas- 
sador than when he brought Isabel and Mademoiselle Pauline. 
Helen liked the young de Blonvilles very much and was more at 
ease with them than with either the spinster or the secretary. It 
was more natural for her to think of Isabel as the Ambassador's 
secretary now than as her own friend. She wondered how many of 
Isabel's former intimates felt the same way 

It would be nice to go back to Star Hundred while she was about 
it, if she went to Europe anyway, Helen decided, fastening the 
strap to her rubber bathing cap. She had always meant to do that 
some time, since she had a standing invitation, to see if the calm 
little lake and the rustic summer-house looked the same as she re- 
membered them. But, most of all, it would mean a great deal to 
her to be with Zoe again. She still loved Zoe dearly; her feelings 
about her sister-in-law had not changed in the same way as her 
feelings about Isabel. She had not been happy with Isabel in 
Europe even at the beginning; she had sensed that something was 
wrong, even though she did not guess what it was, which had been 
very stupid of her, now that she looked back on it. But she had 
adored junketing around with Zoe, and had indeed always been 
very happy with her, except for that one brief period in Alex- 
andria. And probably, she admitted to herself, she could not have 
been happy with anyone then. It was too soon after she had lost 
Alfredo 

She stepped into straw sandals, flung a cellophane cape over her 
shoulders, and walked slowly across the lawn, through the garden, 
and down the tiers of terraces. When she reached the first pool she 
hesitated; it might be rather sweet to sit there for a few minutes, 
running her fingers through the cool water underneath the fragrant 
lilies, as she had done when Alfredo first raised her hands to his 
lips and kissed them. But she had not yet reached the point where 
she could sit there alone in tranquillity; too many memories still 
came crowding in around her when she tried to do so. She passed 
resolutely on, conscious of the sounds that were rising to meet her, 
the shouts of laughter, the splashing of water. When she stopped 
again, it was to look down, long and steadily, at the turquoise- 
coloured pool which she had built, with the ivy-crowned jars rising 
at each corner of it, and the green grass sloping away toward the 
luxuriant orchards and the fertile meadows. 

Uncle Tam was standing at one end of it, his faithful eyes follow- 
ing every motion of the figures moving aboxit him. Doctor Foster 
was sitting at the other end, his feet dangling over the edge, his 
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hands grasping this lightly, but his eyes watchful and attentive, 
like the old servant's. Ronnie and Welby and Bennie were all in 
the pool, and Welby was moving across it with slow steady strokes. 
As he moved he called out to his little son: 

"Stop paddling, Bennie I Don't act like a babyl Paddling was 
all right when you were just playing with Mummy, but you're too 
big a boy to paddle any longer. If you're coming into the pool with 
me, you've got to swim I " 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Every day, all summer, Welby Hunter went in swimming with Ms 
son. When autumn closed in they were both brown and hard and 
hearty. Sometimes Veronique went swimming with them. Some- 
times she merely sat by the edge of the pool, looking at the two 
bronzed, active figures, the big one and the little one, with love in 
her eyes. Sometimes she was not there at all in the flesh. She was 
busy on the Mrm or in the house. But Helen knew that wherever 
she was and whatever she was doing, there was only one thought in 
her mind, and her own problems became increasingly comphcated 
in the light of those rapidly being solved at Hunter’s Green. 

She had already tentatively suggested, several times, that perhaps 
when winter came she had better begin to think of going away; 
but Ronnie and Welby had both protested against any such plan so 
vigorously and, as she could see, so sincerely that she had put it ofE 
again- indefinitely. Eventually Welby found an opportunity of talk- 
ing to her privately and seriously. Of course they Mdn’t want to be 
selfish, he said; of course she must map out a life of her own again 
sometime, and meanwMle she really ought to get oflE for a few days 
now and then. But he couldn’t help hoping that she’d stay with 
Ronnie and Mmself most of the time for the present, and be con- 
tented to make her headquarters with them, or near them, in- 
definitely. She must have noticed how much better Ronnie was 
looking now that she wasn’t working like a galley slave any more. 
If she took over singlehanded the management of the servants and 
the supervision of the paying guests, of wMch Helen so largely 
relieved her; she would go straight downhill again. As far as he 
was concerned, he needed Helen too; he did not know what on 
earth he would do without Ms assistant accountant and Ms assistant 
school teacher. Before long, perhaps, Bermie could be sent to school; 
but that would mean getting Mm back and forth from Winchester 
every day, and, besides, it would not take care of the Spamsh wMch 
he was now chattering like a magpie. It would be a shaine to have 
Mm lose that when he’d made such a good start. And there were 
“ Susie’s Sweets,” wMch were doing better and better all th& time, 
and the sparkling cider, which was just about to pop, if she would 
pardon a bad pun-- — 

“ I’ve thought of all that, Welby. But, just the same, I don’t 
want to develop into the stereotyped maiden aunt, who has her 
uses, but who’s still a little superfluous in the intimate life of a 
happy young couple.” 

“Maiden aunt! Why, you were married five years!” 

“ Yes, of course. I was only speaking figuratively. You know well 
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enough what I mean, Welby, even though you pretend that you 
don’t/' 

But, Helen, you’re not superfluous in our life. You’re almost 
essential to it.” 

Practically or personally?” 

Both. I’m telling you the truth, my dear. You know I wouldn’t 
lie to you about a thing like that.” 

Helen met his steady look directly. For a moment she did not 
answer. Then she spoke with a simplicity which gave great beauty 
to her words. 

‘‘Welby, please don’t misrmderstand what I’m going to say. 
Please don’t be angry with me for saying it. I’m not doing it to 
betray a confidence or to interfere. I’m doing it, although it’s hard, 
because I think it may help,” 

“ No one would ever imagine iihat you would interfere or betray 
a confidence, Helen. And no sane man could ever be angry with 
you. You’re the sort that soothes, not the sort that enrages.” 

He smiled so engagingly that he gave her courage. She went on 
more bravely. 

“ It’s like this Veronique told me once that she’d had to live 

for years with the consciousness that she’d never had a normal en- 
gagement or a happy honeymoon because she’d been such a fool.” 

“ It wasn’t because she was a fool. It was because I was a drunken, 
sensuous brute. What kind of a consciousness do you suppose I’ve 
had to live with all these years?” 

“Please, Welby! You promised not to be angry You know 

Fm not blaming you or judging either of you. And Veronique went 
on to say that you were so sorry for what had happened and so 
sweet to her that you would have made up to her for the way 
things began if she would only have let you. But she said, too, that 
if a girl started out like that, she never knew what it was like to 
feel like a man’s betrothed or his bride.” 

Welby looked away. He no longer tried to meet Helen’s direct 
gaze. 

“I think she’s beginning to feel that way after all, Welby — ^as 
if she were betrothed, as if she might be a bride. I think she’d be 
happier alone with you while she feels that way than in having 
anyone else with her, even someone very useful to her and very 
dear to her. Every girl wants to be alone with her betrothed and 
her bridegroom.” 

An expression of . sadness, such as Helen had seldom seen there, 
came into Welby’s face. Helen feared that she had said too much, 
that she had hurt him even more than she had known she might; 
but when he turned back to her there was no resentment in his 
look, only a great gentleness and a great comprehension. 

“ Thank you for telling me, Helen,” he said slowly. “ I know it 
wasn’t easy for you to do. I’ve always thought of Veronique as my 
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wife, and that’s meant so much to me that I’m afraid I forgot she’d 
have wanted to feel like my betrothed or my bride. I do tmderstand 
now. But I must do a little thinking, in the light of what you've 
told me, and see if I can decide what really would be best. Primarily 
for Ronnie, of course. But for the rest of us, too.” 

Helen aid not interrupt the brown study into which she could see 
he had sunk. They were sitting in the gun-room, with their ac- 
count books between them. It was their regular hour for work and 
no one disturbed them. Eventually Welby began to scribble and 
sketch on one of the sheets of rough paper that lay before him, 
and finally he held up his scribblings and sketches for Helai to see. 

“Why don’t you take over the old school-house for yourself?” he 
asked. “ Or the old office, whichever you prefer? They’re identical, 
except for closure. You could put a small addition on whichever 
one you choose, so that besides a big living-room downstairs and 
two dormer bedrooms upstairs, you could have a pulhnan kitchen 
and a porch and a servant’s room. Opal and Zally could stay there 
with you, and you’d have a place to put a guest of your own 
besides. Perhaps Bob would come down more often if he knew 
you and he could be off by yourselves like that. I’m a good deal 

worried about Bob I’m afraid he’s in a bad way Well, we’ll 

talk about that some other time. We could put a corresponding 
addition on the building you didn’t choose and rent it. In that 
way we wouldn’t lose any revenue. I think the budget would bear 
the cost of remodelling. Or I’m perfectly willing to let you shoulder 
it all yourselE if that would make you any happier.” 

“ It woixld make me happier. But the whole plan would make 
me happy. If I had a little house like that, and could go and come 
between it and the big one, as I thought best — ^why, then I wouldn’t 
feel in your way. Beimie could have his lessons there — ^you and I 
could even do the accounts there. And, later on, if I wanted to take 
a trip after all, I could just shut the door after me and go — or you 
could use it to rent again. I’m worried about Bob, too, Welby. But 
I’m just as much worried about Zoe. I think I’ll go to Europe and 
see her, if she won’t come home.” 

Welby nodded, picking up his pencil and paper again. “All 
right, later on,” he said; " in the spiing, say, after the hunting’s 
over, or in the smnmer, when it begins to get hot. I hope you’ll 
hunt this year, Helen. I didn’t like to urge you last year, because 
I knew you felt you couldn’t very well follow the hounds and then 
avoid the hunt breakfasts and the hunt balls. But you’ll be getting 
into colours pretty soon now, won’t you? And going out more? 
Not that you haven’t looked pretty as a picture Si this time. I’ll 
never forget the first sight of you when you drove down wearing 
that tight-fitting little black boimet, with one white band over your 
forehead and another under your chin— you might have stepped 
straight out of a Victorian painting, if you hadn’t tucked the veil 
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into the back of your belt to keep it from blowing around! But 
you looked even lovelier when you went into white that summer, 
and all the misty greys and violets you’ve worn since have been 
enchanting, too. Now I’d like to see you in a midnight blue habit, 
though, and a sapphire blue cardigan and a turquoise ball dress.” 

“"^^y, Welby, I had no idea you thought so much about 
clothes I You’d better preach to Veronique. How about seeing her 
in a bottle-green habit and a crimson cardigan and an old rose 
ball gown?” 

“A crimson cardigan! An old rose baU gown! To wear when 
all the men will have on their pink coats and evening scarlet? 
Dear, dear, what a savage you are still! Haven’t you learned any- 
thing at ail about the hunt country in all this time, Helen? Now, 
a cream<oloured cardigan and an old gold ball gown would be 
more like it. And the &ttle-green habit would be fine. Of course 
she ought to have aH those things, and maybe she will pretty soon. 
There wasn’t anything the matter with Ronnie’s dothes before she 
was married — she was the best-dressed debutante of her year. But 
she had to give up pretty dresses along with almost everything else 
that was lovely, so she pretended she didn’t care about clothes, just 
as she pretended that about everything else.' But let’s get back to 
you. Don’t you think you could do what I said?” ’ 

“ I can go to town and shop, if that will satisfy you. I might 
even buy some coloured dothes. I won’t promise to put them on 
until I see how I feel in them. But I’ll promise to get them.” 

“I’m very glad. Because Dabney wants to do some enteartaining 
this year when Guy comes on. He told me to ask you if you’d act 
as hostess for him. It would please me a lot if yoU' felt you could. 
It’s a long time since he’s opened up Sycamore Forest to any extent. 
Of course, the first meet of the season always takes place, there, and 
he does the honours for that in fine style; his cook makes the best 
Brunswick stew in Clarke County. His Sunday morning punch 
parties are all right, too. There’s no use talking; drinking milk 
punch for a couple of hours before lunch is a very restful way of 
spending Sunday morning after a tall Saturday night.” 

“ I shouldn’t think after you’d drunk milk punch for two hours 
you’d have room for any lunch.” 

“Oh yes, you have, when they’re as good as the ones Dabney 
serves. But he doesn’t do as well by the dancing as he does by the 
food and drink. He ought to have a couple of fiddlers as well as an 
accordion player for the hunt breakfasts, and more Saturday even- 
ing dances. See what you can do' to pep him up a little, Helen. 
Sycamore Forest is a fine old place, finer in lots of ways than 
Hunter’s Green; but it’s grown fusty and musty and dusty, with 
only a bachelor living there all these years. You’d be doing a big 
service to the county, as well as to Dabney, if you’d help him out” 
“Why, of course I’d be glad to help £)abney out! Why didn’t 
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you tell me he wanted me to, in the first place, instead of just 
talking about coloured clothes? I’ll teU him to count on me the next 
time I see him.” 

She knew she would not have long to wait, that Dabney would 
inevitably turn up at Hunter’s Green within the next day or two, 
if he did not actually do so that afternoon. But, as the day wore on, 
she decided to go to see him. For some unaccountable reason she 
had a sudden impulse to ride instead of driving her car. So she 
sought out Ronnie and asked if there were a horse on the place 
which could be trusted to amble quietly along imder the guidance 
of a rider who was badly out of practice. 

“ I reckon I’d better give you Bennie’s first pony. She’s so old 
and staid now that she wouldn’t shy if you set a firecracker ofE 
underneath her. Do you want anyone to go with you — ^wherever 
it is you’re going?” 

“ No. I like to ride alone, just as I like to drive alone. I’m going 
to Sycamore Forest. Welby says Dabney wants me to help him 
entertain this year when the hunting season opens. So I’m going to 
talk to him about it. I want to find out exactly what he expects me 
to do.” 

“A very i good idea. I’ll look for you when I see you. Maybe 
Dabney’ll come back to supper with you. Or maybe he’ll keep you 
over there. I’ll take care of the tourists if any come this afternoon.” 

Helen had not been on a horse since she had ridden with Alfredo 
in Mexico, when he and she went out regularly with the Charros 
and Chinas on Sunday mornings. Now, in her outmoded and out- 
grown habit, she felt a little strange and awkward at first. She had 
always ridden sidesaddle, and since there were still a few women 
who clung to this style, even in the himt coxmtry, she saw no 
reason for abandoning it. But she must certainly get something 
shorter and smarter,' nipped in a little more at the waist, less con- 
stricting over the breast. She laughed a little at the memory of the 
first time she had seen Veronique’s picture in a Sunday supplement, 
when she had been proud because her own figure was so much 
flatter and therefore so much more fashionable. Feminine curves 
were certainly coming into their own again very fast. She was 
pleased to think that though there was no question who had the 
more alluring form, her own was not without its attractions. And 
Welby’s idea about a midnight blue habit really had merit. She 
would see what could be done about carrying it out 

The= pony ambled along peacefully, giving her no trouble. She 
let her reins go slack, and looked lovingly over the beautiful country- 
side which surrounded her. She had grown very fond of it, and in 
the richness of its autumn colouring it had taken on a magniBcence 
that was stirring to her senses. The apple-trees were laden with 
crimson fruit, the maples were golden, the oaks were beginning to 
bronze; the sun was almost as warm as it had been in summer, and 
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a soft haze hung over the hills. As she passed Aurora she caught 
sight of Doctor Foster, cantering down his driveway, and stopped to 
speak to him. He expressed his gratified surprise at seeing her on 
horseback, and asked if he might have the pleasure of escorting 
her somewhere. His patients all seemed to be leaving him in peace 
for once, he said, and he had a fine free afternoon on his hands. 
Helen gave him a responsive smile, but she shook her head, telling 
him, as she had told Ronnie, that she really liked to ride alone, and 
adding, with a glance at his superb mount, that she would be imable 
to keep up with his pace and that she would cramp his style. 

“You can give me a standing invitation, though,” she ended. 
“ I’m going to get back into harness — or, rather, into the saddle — 
right away now. In a few weeks I’ll be in better form, and then Fd 
love to go riding with you. I’m even thinking of hunting, though 
I’ve never done that. But i’m on my way to talk it over with 
Dabney now.” 

The doctor let her go, unquestioningly, as Veronique had done, 
and when she reached Sycamore Forest, Dabney Turberville ex- 
pressed no surprise at the sight of her. He made her extremely wel- 
come, leading her past the shadowy drawing-room, which gave signs 
of long disuse, into the disorderly but cheerful study, where rows of 
silver cups surmounted the mantel and five dogs were stretched out 
in lazy ease before the fire. Without suggesting a highball, he 
ordered tea for her, and this was ceremoniously brought in, hot and 
fragrant, and flanked by biscuits dripping with jam and butter; 
then he listened, attentively and responsively, to the explanation of 
why she had come. 

“Welby and I had a rather confidential talk this morning, 
Dabney. I’ve been thinking for some time that perhaps I wouldn’t 
be needed at Hunter’s Green much longer.” 

“ I’ve been thinking the same thing myself. Is it great minds that 
run in the same channels?” 

“ I don’t know. Of course I haven’t a great mind and I’ve never 
worried for fear you might have. Do you?” They laughed together, 
understandingly, at the simple jest, and she went on, “ Welby said 
I was mistaken. He said I was needed and wanted both. So I’m 

f oing to stay — ^through the winter anyway. Only not in the big 
.ouse any longer. We’re going to remodel the school-house.” She 
produced Welby’s sketches and scribblings, which she had brought 
with her in her pocket. “Do you think that’s a good idea?” 

“Excellent. As Welby pointed out, you can have company of 
your own quite independently, whenever you feel like it. I’ll pass 
the good news on to Guy the next time I write. I’m sure he’ll be 
delighted with the arrangement.” 

“ Yes. We didn’t have much chance to be alone last fall. Not 
that we needed much. I don’t know whether Guy told you — ^he pro- 
posed to me the day after he got here.” 
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No, he didn't teli me/' 

‘‘ He said of course he knew it was too soon. But that the time 
before, when he came here on purpose to propose, he had been too 
late. So he decided not to make that same mistake again. He said 
almost anything might happen during a long, dull, dreary winter, 
that I might even get interested in you.” 

‘'Helen, you're incomparable. Do you ever run true to form?” 

“My sister-in-law asked me the same thing once. But I don't 
know what either of you means.” 

“ Only that you never do and say what your type is traditionally 
supposed to do and say. Since you've told me this much, would it 
be indiscreet to inquire how much encouragement you gave poor 
Grenville?” 

“ I didn't give him a great deal but I was careful not to discourage 
him either. I said I supposed that some day, when I felt better, it 
would be natural for me to think of getting married again, and that 
I had already made up my mind when I did I would marry an only 
child. I knew I never could face seven brothers-in-law and sisters-in- 
law again, I said I would prefer to have my husband an orphan, 
too, and, of course, in that way, you would be even better than 
Guy. But, after all, I like Lady Grenville very much,, so probably I 
should like Lord Grenville, too. And I certainly like Guy.” 

“Yes, I gathered that. But you're not in love with him, are 
you?” 

“ No. But I thought t;his time I might see how it would work out 
to like someone before I fell in love with him. Because, before, I 
fell in love at first sight. And though that happened to be all right, 
as far as Alfredo and I were concerned, my — a friend of mine said 
to me, not long ago, that of course she was in love with her hus- 
band, but she wasn't sure that she liked him. Since then they've 
separated, and it's all been very sad. So you see ” 

“ I see that you're a very deceptive young lady. You look like a 
Dresden china shepherdess, and you're actually a profound student 
of human nature.” 

“ No, I'm not. But I do think when Guy gets here this year it 
would be just as well if I were more or less prepared to say some- 
thing to him, definite, don't you? And if I had a place to say it in?” 

Dabney agreed, gravely, that it would, and from that point they 
went on to discuss her possible usefulness to him. Remembering 
Welby's advice, she embarked at once on the subject of music. That 
was an important consideration, Dabney told her, and one which it 
would take a long time to talk over; she had better make up her 
mind to dine with him; then he would ride home with her. It 
would do no good to tell him, as she had told Ronnie and Doctor 
Foster, that she liked to ride alone; she might find out she liked to 
ride with him, and however that might be, he was sure he would 
like to ride with her, and he was a very self-willed man. Besides, if 
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she were going to join his hunt, he must find out how good a horse- 
woman she was. 

It was late when Helen and Dabney started to ride back along the 
river together, and in view of the pony’s gait, and other complica- 
tions, very much later before they finally reached Htmter’s Green. 
Dabney said he would use his own key, which he had not forgotten 
this time, to unlock the stable, so that he could put the pony away, 
and he would reassure the night watchman, who would probably 
shoot at sight unless duly warned that the trespassers on the 
premises were harmless. Then he would come in, if Helen felt in 
the mood for offering him a nightcap. Welby and Ronnie had 
already gone upstairs, so, for another hour, the pleasant tite-a-tite 
which had begun at naid-aftemoon continued, while Dabney 
fingered his glass -and Helen gazed contentedly into the fire. When 
at last he ros&he looked down at her quizzically. 

‘ “ What 'WQuld ydu say to me,” he inquired, “ if I told you I’d feel 
the everi&^’ had a perfect ending if you’d let me kiSs you good- 
night?” 

“ I don’t know. That’s another thing I’d have to think over.” 

“You’d better think quickly, then. Because, if you don’t, I’m 
qiifee likdy to interrupt your thoughts abruptly by simply doing 
it.” ■ ' 

In spite of his bantering tone, he did not hurry her. After a 
moment he asked her a second question, a more serious one. 

dott’t f^el it would be disloyal to the memory of Alfredo if 
-you let another man kiss you now, do you, Helen?”' 

I don’fe'fieel anything I could do now would be 'disloyal to 
■the ntemory of Alfredo, imkss it were disgraceful. It wouldn’t be 
disgraceful to let you kiss me.” 

“And you don’t think it would jeopardize Guy’s chances for the 
future?” 

“ No. I don’t think that either, I think if his chances could be 
jeopardized by a mere kiss, they couldn’t amount to much, anyway.” 

“WeU, then ” 

• She raised her lips, and felt his face against hers and his arms 
folded around her. It lasted for only a minute. Then he was gone, 
and she was alone again, shaken and surprised. 

f 

She banked the fire carefully and went slowly upstairs to her own 
room. Then she stood irresolutely for a minute in front of the huge 
old-fashioned press where she kept her clothes before she took from 
this a small tin safe and unlocked it. Her own jewels, which Alfredo 
had given her, were in the safe, and she removed them from their 
velvet-lined boxes, one by one, and looked at them. Finally, she 
lifted a last box, larger than any of the others, and opened that. Out 
of it she took the Borghese necklace. 

She was still running it through her fingers, marvelling at the 



way the green fire of its stones caught the firelight, when there was 
a gentle knock at the door. She said, “Come ini'" without laying 
the necklace aside. She wanted Ronnie to see it in her hands. 

“ I gather you had a satisfactory conference," Ronnie remarked 
pleasantly, but a little drily. “ There must have been lots of details 
to settle, though. I hope Dabney didn't wear you out, staying so 
late, when you must have been stiff after your first ride." 

“ No, he didn't wear me out. I had a nice talk with him. He's > 
going to see about getting the music Welby thinks he ought to 
have, and he's promised to give a series of Saturday night dances at 
Sycamore Forest. I had a nice time with him as well as a nice talk. 
I'm growing very fond of him." 

“ Well, that will make things pleasant for him and you, too 

Good heavens, Helen, what have you got in your hands?" 

“ I was going to tell you, Ronnie, as soon as you stopped asking 
questions about Dabney. It’s your necklace." 

“My necklace!" 

“ Yes. I bought it back from Mrs. Crowder, quite a while ago. 
You know her husband was defeated, the last time he ran for Con- 
gress, and I heard he’d lost a lot of money besides. I corresponded 
with her about the necklace before I left Mexico. I got it, too. I 
bought it with my own money. Alfredo didn't give it to me, except 
indirectly. I never meant to keep it. I always meant to give it back 
to you sometime." 

“ But Helen, I couldn’t let you do such a thing 1 That necklace is 
worth ** 

“I know what it's worth. I paid for it. And, of course, you’re 
going to let me give it back to you. That’s what I bought k for, I 
tell you. Only you must promise me you won’t sell it again. I doi^t 
suppose you’ll ever feel you would need to, now that everythitlg^^ 
straightening out so well for you. But even if you should feel that 
way, you mustn’t do it. Because it’s not just an heirloom any 'more, 
it’s a present, too. A present to show you how much I love you. A 
present to show that I'm glad you’re happy and that I’m happy, too. 
A wedding present." 

“ A wedding present! ” 

“Yes. Don't ask any more questions tonight, please, Ronnie. I 
am tired. I don’t feel like talking. Let me put the neddaCe on for 
you, and don^t take it off again imtil you’ve shown it to Welby. Tell 
him what I said about it. Good night, Rombie dear," 

Welby was in bed, lying comfortably relaxed among his pillows. 
He had heard Dabney and Helen when they came in, and later he 
had heard Dabney leave, without fully waking from his pleasant 
drowsiness. But when he felt Veronique slip out of bed he was 
instantly alert. As she came back into the room he switched on the 
Ught. 
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“ Nothing’s the matter, is there, Ronnie? With Bennie? Or with 
Helen? Good God! What’s that you’ve got on?” 

“ Nothing’s the matter with anybody. 1 don’t believe you’ve ever 
seen this necklace before, Welby. I’ll tell you about it.” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, still wearing the necklace, 
and told him its history. Me had not previously known of its exist- 
ence or of its sale. Now he learned of these at the same time that he 
learned of its recovery. 

“ Helen said I must never sell it again.” 

“ Sell it again! You had no business to sell it in the first place. I 
wonder how you can sit there and look me in the face, confessing 
you did such a thing.” 

“ Oh, Welby, you know why I sold it! You know that you and 
Bennie and Hunter’s Green mean more to me than all the necklaces 
m the world.!” 

“ Yes, darling, I know we do. But that’s not the point. The point 
is that this necklace has significance, as well as beauty and value. 
That’s why you must keep it, whatever happens. The way Althea 
kept her bracelet.” 

“That’s what Helen said. At least, she didn’t speak of Althea, 
but she said the necklace had meaning. She said it wasn’t just an 
heirlopm any more. She said it was a present, too. A wedding 
present.” 

“A wedding present!” 

, “ Tl^ wliat she said. I repeated it, just the way you did now, 
and she said she couldn’t explain, that she was tired, that she didn’t 
want to answer questions tonight. But she said she was very happy 
herself, and that she was glad I was happy, too. She said she wanted 
you.to see the necklace. Welby — ^you don’t suppose Dabney’s per- 
suaded her to marry him, do you?” 

Welby lay still, looking at her reflectively for a minute. “ No,” 
he said at last, “ I don’t think he’s done that exactly. But he’s prob- 
ably said something — or done something — ^that has persuaded her 
she ought not to drift along, the way she has been doing, much 
longer. I don’t believe it was very hard. I think she was in a mood 
to be persuaded.” He raised his hands and unfastened the necklace, 
putting it down on the bedside table, where it lay in a glittering 
pile of green and gold. “She’s been thinking a lot about us too, 
lately,” he said, “ very kindly, very fondly. I think it pleased her to 
send you in to me, adorned with something beautiful and precious 
and symbolic. It pleases me that she wanted to, and that you’ve got 
this treasure back. But you don’t need a necklace, Ronnie, to makf; 
me feel you have the most beautiful neck in the world. I’ve known 
that always.” 

He drew her to him, burying his face in her white breast, 
and it was a long time before he lifted his head. “I think 
Helen had a double meaning when she talked about a wedding 
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present,” he said at last. “ Are you in a mood to be persuaded, too, 
Ronnie?” 

“A mood ” 

“Yes. Aren’t you coming back to bed? It’s getting awfully 
late. And I missed you while you were gone.” 

She lay down beside him and he reached for her hand, which was 
already outstretched for him to take. Then he repeated the ritual 
he had been through htmdreds of times before. 

“ Ronnie, it’s so inadequate to thank you for standing by.” 

“ It isn’t inadequate the way you say it. I love to hear you. Not 
that I think I deserve it.” 

“You still want me, don’t you, Ronnie?” 

“ You know how much.” 

“ But you’re not tired of waiting for me, are you, darling?” 

“ No, I’ll never get tired of waiting for you.” 

“And it hasn’t been too hard?” 

“ No, it’s never been too hard.” 

“Because you’ve always known the time would finally come 

Suddenly they were both very still, hushed as if by the imminence 
of some revelation. Then Welby began to turn, slowly, but 
naturally, like a man unhampered by physical handicaps, and took 
Veronique in his arms. There was no element of wonder or hesita- 
tion in the act, as he gathered her to him. He moved with the 
joyous confidence of the expected lover, secure in his own strength, 
and in the knowledge that his beloved had long and eagerly pre- 
pared for his coming. The rapture with which she received him 
was like a strong stream, flowing freely to encompass them both, 
in the same overwhelming way that she herself was encompassed 
and overwhelmed by his embrace. 
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PART vin 


CHAPTER XXVin 

Jett Dabney and Stewart Bainbridge, who both had good memories 
and gave no one a chance to forget this, insistently expatiated, all 
through the autumn, on the fact that there had not been so bril- 
liant and satisfying a season since 1905. That was the year when 
the Board of Governors of the Middleburg Hunt had invited Mr. 
A. Henry Higginson of Massachusetts to bring the Middlesex Fox 
Hounds to Virginia, and the famous match between English and 
American hotmds had taken place. Dabney Turl«rviUe fliever 
hiterrapted his elderly cousins- in the midst of their reminiscences; 
but occaaonally he told them, with characteristic whimsicality, 
that he hoped when Bennie became the local M.FH., along about 
they would be prepared to tell tall tales and sing gay songs 
about: the season of 

>, Jett? and Stewart jovially promised to do this; and meanwhile 
eireryone .was agreed that there had never been such fine breezy 
himtkkg weather; that there had never been so many fast straight 
r®ais; and that there had never been sudb rollidring hunt break- 
fasts, and sudi sparkling hunt btdls. The progress which Dabney 
and Helen had jointly evolved, and which they were aided in work- 
ing out by the Hunt Committee — ^not to mention the climatic con- 
ditions and the surprising way in which both foxes and hounds 
seemed disposed to oblige them — ^was a startling success from 
beginning to end. But it reached its culmination in the barn dance 
which embodied their most brilliant idea. 

There was an old stone stable at Sycamore Forest, with four 
sturdy stone pillars supporting the overhanging roof which formed 
the portico, and for a long time Dabney had dreamt about using 
this stable as one side of an open rectangle, with fine modem stalls 
built all around an open court. However, it was not until the first 
day that Helen rode over to dine with him that he pulled out the 
drawings which years before he had thrust into a pigeonhole in an 
overstified desk. Watching the expression on her face as he spread 
the plans out in front of her and explained his half-abandoned pro- 
ject, he decided to put it into effect without an instant’s delay. The 
speed with which the stable was constructed established a record in 
Clarke County; so did the bam dance with which it was opened. 
Champagne was served in every stall, and dancing, which began 
immediately after the lavish dinner in Dabney’s huge resplendent 
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dining-ioom, was still in full swing by broad daylight. Helen 
stopped, momentarily, by Welby’s easy-chair about midnight; he was 
going everywhere now, and the fcia that he did not dance was not 
even noticeable, because there were always a few persons who would 
rather play bridge than do anything else, anywhere; since his bridge 
was superlatively good, he was in great demand when tables were 
being made up. She waited until he had finished scoring, and then 
asked him slyly if the music were aU right this time. When he 
assured her, with an answering laugh, that it was, she floated away 
again and he did not see her any more until the next afternoon. 
Then she came into the gun-room, with no apologies for her tardy 
appearance, and shoved away the account books which were spread 
out before him. 

" Don’t let’s do sums today, Welby,” she said. “ Let’s talk.” 

“ All right. What shall we talk about?” 

“Why, the party, of course. What’s the good of going to a 
party if you can’t talk about it afterwards?” 

“Haven’t you had a chance to t^ to anyone about the party 
yet, you poor neglected ^1?” 

“ No. I was asleep all the morning. And you and Ronnie came 
home sa early.” 

“It was about two,” Welby remarked, lighting a cigarette and 
settling a little further back on the sofa. He was managing ^vith a 
Cane very well now; there were no crutches and no wheelchair in - 
evidence, and the braces he still wore on his feet did not show. He 
looked, as he felt, completely at ease, receptive to intimate converse, 
and faintly amused. 

“ Oh well I You’re not going to argue with me by any chancy 
are you, Welby?” 

“No. But I’m gcang to defend both Ronnie and myself horn 
unjust attack. If you wanted to talk to us about the party in the 
wee small hours, you should have come home when we did, instead 
of six or seven hours later, with Guy.” 

“ How do you know what time I came home, and with whtan?” 

“ I was just getting up to go to work.” 

“ Oh Welby, you couldn’t have beenl” 

“But I was. Only the most adroit and sudden shifting of my 
usual route enabled me to avoid an embarrassing collision.” 

Helen still flushed easily, and she did so now. But the colotn 
which came into her face gave it a look of warmth rather than a 
look of discomfiture; and though she changed the subject somewhat 
abruptly, she did so with no sign of confusion. 

“Zoe looked stunning, didn’t she?” 

“ Stunning isn’t a strong enough word. How does a dress stay up 
when it has no straps over the shoulders? I meant to ask Ronnie 
but I forgot.” 

“ Why, the neckline is boned.” 
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“ The necklineV’ 

“ Well, the d^coUetage then. Don’t be so captious. I thought that 
tight-fitting, heart-shaped bodice was awfully effective, with such a 
long full skirt. I don’t remember ever seeing Zoe in black before. 
Her skin looked whiter and her hair redder than ever.” 

“ She certainly gave the effect of coming out of mourning, in a 
lavish way.” 

“ Welby, I think you’re perfectly disgusting. I was surprised to 
have her turn up, weren’t you?” 

“Very much. I’ve got so used to the idea of having her in 
Europe that somehow it didn’t occur to me she’d be back in 
Washington and casually drop down here.” 

“ I think Bob felt the same way, Welby. I don’t think he had the 
least idea she was coming back. She appeared without the slightest 
notice. He told me so himself. It really makes things rather awk- 
ward for him.”* 

“ Awkward?” 

“Wdl, of course, the Alexandria house is still let. And he’s 
living at his club. Won’t it look a little queer if he stays on there 
and Zoe stays on at the Willard?” 

“ I suppose it will. Can’t they get the tenants out of their house 
or find another one?” 

“ Oh, probably, in course of time. That is, if they want to. But 
Fm not sure they do. Of course, I haven’t had much chance to talk 
J4*ich either of them " 

“ Wdl, I can understand lhat, too.” 

Helot’s blush deepened again, becomingly. “ As I was trying to 
tell you,” she went on severely, “ Zoe did say that she was fed up 
with France, the strikes and everything. She says the Government 
is simply riddled with rotteimess, that lots of the leaders aren’t 
French at all, in either feeling or origin, and that the Communistic 
forces are getting stronger and stronger. She got hemmed in by a 
red riot on the outskirts of Lyons and was in a tight place for a 
few minutes. Of course, she wriggled out of it all right — ^you’d know 
Zoe would — ^but she was driving a brand new car and it got pretty 
badly battered. I didn’t understand anything she told me very 
well — ^I’m afraid I haven’t read the news faithfully enough, or 
followed what I did read very attentively. I’m more troubled about 
Zoe than I am about France. She says she intends to stay in Wash- 
ington now, but I don’t know how long she’ll be satisfied to do it. 
She seems very restless to me. And I didn’t get the idea, ather, that 
Bob was crazy to have her here. You’d think he’d be overjoyed to 
get her back at last, in one way. On the other hand, he’s got used 
to managing without her now. That is, he’s evolved a new sort of 
routine that doesn’t include her.” 

“Yes, I believe he has.” 

“ And I don’t believe he wants it upset. I think he likes it the 
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way it is. I don^t know whether Zoe reahzes that yet or not. When 
she finds it out, I'm afraid it’s going to be an awful shock to hen” 

Well, I should think it might be. But she’s asked for trouble, 
as far as Bob is concerned, for a long time now. She didn’t at first. 
She tried to be tactful and helpful and she gave up a lot for him. 
I’m afraid he never was able to forget that she had though. That 
was partly his own fault, his own make-up rather. But if she could 
only have made him feel he was the one who was important, that 
there was nothing he couldn’t do, that it was a privilege to be 
associated with him in any way — a little more like Ronnie’s atti- 
tude towards me. Naturally I’m not such a fool I don’t realize I’m 
not worthy of tying up Ronnie’s shoes. But it’s given me a lift all 
the time to have her act as if I were. And I never could have pre- 
tended I thought I was going to get well if I hadn’t been trying to 
meet her own magnificent bluff.” 

Helen nodded, undersundingly. I know what you mean. And 
you’re right in thinking that Zoe tried at first. She did try. They 
both tried. And they loved each other dearly. But they weren’t as 
intelligent as Ronnie and you. That sounds like a funny thing to 
say, betnuse of course they seem a lot more intelligent. But, here 
they are, in this blind alley, and it frightens me. I don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

^‘There’s one thing you can do. You can stop talking about 
going to Europe. You can’t very well make a point of joimng Zoe 
there when she’s back in Washington herself. She’ll stay for a 
while, anyway. It won’t be a case of ‘off again, on again, gone 
again, Finnegan.’ Whatever Zoe’s done to Bob, she’s taken a load 
off my mind and off Ronnie’s by coming back just now. Not to 
mention the load off Dabney’s mind. We just couldn’t get along 
without you around here now, Helen.” 

“ I was coming to that in a minute. I think you’ll have to. You 
don’t need me really any more. I’m just a habit to you and Ronnie 
and I’m getting to be a habit with Dabney a lot too fast. I’ll stay 
until the hunting’s over, because I promised. But in the spring, 
since I don’t have to join Zoe in Europe, as you say, I think I’ll go 
to Mexico.” 

“Mexico!” 

“ Yes. I’ve been considering it for quite a long while. I think I’ll 
go down there and take a house. And stay through the spring. The 
summer, too, maybe.” 

Welby waited, without interrupting her, for her to go on. 

“ You know I used to be afraid of my mother-in-law,” she said. 
“ Well, I want to be able to prove that I’m not afraid of her any 
longer. To her and to myself both. I believe, if I could do that, I 
wouldn’t ever be afraid of anyone or anything else again. I’m not 
naturally brave like Zoe; I’m naturally a coward. But Bob used to 
say that the only time you could put a situation behind you and 
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know that it would stay put was after you’d licked it. He said then 
yon could do whatever you chose; but if you didn’t lick it, then it 
would keep sneaking up on you again, when you least expected it, 
and socking you in the eye after all. I wish he’d remember that 
himself right now. In fact, I tried to remind him, but he just shut 
me up. I’ve remembered though. And I think it sounds reasonable. 
So I’m going to follow it through. I’m going to Mexico to rent one 
of those HoUywoodish houses I used to despise, with big showy 
front yards and pseudo-Spanish balconies. I’m going to settle down 
there for a while, and maOke mysdf comfortable, and do some sight- 
seeing and some studying and some entertaining. I’m going to 
entertain whoever I please. Not Guy, because he has his transfer at 
last — ^he’s going to Paris and he’s perfectly delisted. But men like 
Guy. Any number of them. I don’t mean I won’t do it in a nice 
way. It will be in a nice way. I’ll show Dona Amelia that it can be 
sued should be. But it’s going to be done, right under her nose.” 
v_Agai»'iWelby Waited, without impatience, for Helen to go on. 

, “rliwen’t act defiantly. I’ll do the things she thinks I ought to do, 
too/’ -Helen said. “ I mean, like going to Alfredo’s tomb. I couldn’t 
have, at first I couldn’t have borne it And then later, when I 
could have borne it in o&e way, I couldn’t have in another. It 
would have seemed almost like a sacrilege to me if I had bowed 
dovm before stunething that had been vital a^d ecstatic in a place 
of d^fth, I would have felt like a ^oul if I had gone to Alfredo’s 
grave then, in a long morbid .Series of macshre pilgrimages. I 
wanted him to rest in peace; I wanted tp achieve peace again my- 
belf: I’ve found it here with you and Ronnie. Now I can go to the 
tomb. I’m ready and eager to. Because I can go with self<ontrol 
and aelferespect. Paying a tribute to a memory, not trying to 
prolong a passion.” 

‘'I see the way you fed and I like it. I like it a lot We’ll miss 
you, but you’re right You ought to go. Do you mean to go alone?” 

“ No — 1 wondered if you’d let me take Bennie with me.” 

"Bennie I” 

“Yes. It would be wonderful for him. He’s never been away 
from Htmter’s Green at all. It’s time he did go. You don’t want 
him to grow up thinking it’s the only place in the world. And, of 
course, it woidd be wonderful for me ” 

Welby leaned forward and began to straighten out the papers on 
the table before him. He still appeared interested and composed, 
but he looked less rdaxed than he had, and his air of amusement 
had vanished completely. He closed the books with a gesture of 
finality. 

“If we’re not going to do any accounts today,” he said, “we 
may as well put these away. Not that it’s important one way or 
another — ^they’re all in very good order. I went over them this 
morning while you were still asleep. But I thought we Started out 
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to talk about Dabney’s party, and somehow we seem to have landed 
in Mexico instead. Of course FU have to ask Ronnie about Bennie, 
Helen. You know that. Fm not sure whether she’d consent to he 
parted from him. And Fd rather like to ask Bennie himself. Fm 
all in favour of treating children as if they had minds, as if they 
had a right to be consulted. When I asked you if you meant to go 
alone, of course I didn’t think about Bennie. You’ve spnmg a 
surprise on me, the way you love to do. But I did think of someone 
else. I thought perhaps you might ask Zoe.” 

Welby’s idea seemed to Helen so good that she acted on it fairly 
promptly. Bob had gone back to Washington immediately after 
the barn dance. (“At least he came to it though. That’s some- 
thing,” Helen, who was still determined not to admit an open 
break between her brother and sister-in-law, had said to Guy Gren- 
ville, and Guy, grasping her meaning instantly, had gravely agreed 
that it was.) But Zoe had consented to stay on for a few days, and 
as she seemed to find time hanging rather heavily on her hands, 
Helen ha.d plenty of chances to talk with her, though Zoe had 
also spent some hours in the gtm-room with Welby and really had 
gone over accounts. She had found these in such excellent condi- 
tion, however, that she had not made any suggestions, except to say 
that in all fairness she must insist that he and Ronnie should take 
over a larger share of the revenue derived from their partnership. 
.After all, it was more than a year and a half since she had so much 
as darkened the door of Hunter’s Green, and while she had been 
ran^ng freely around the world, the others had done the work 
and developed the business. Ronnie had always accomplished 
wonders, all things considered, and now that Welby was taking an 
increasingly active part in the actual running of the stock farm, its 
prestige and its profits were both growing by leaps apd bounds. She 
did not think she had a right to more than a fourth of this last 
year’s income. 

“ You and Bob together? Don’t forget he’s in on this, too.” 

“ Fm afraid I had forgotten. But he hasn’t come down more than 
once or twice himself, has he, all the time Fve been gone? In spite 
of the fact that Helen’s been here all this time and that she simply 
adores him. I wonder what he does do with himself, for diversion.” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” Welby answered with such finality 
that Zoe gave him a frankly questioning glance. He disregarded it 
and went on : “ Well, you can speak to Bob about it — or I "will, just 
as you prefer; If he doesn’t come down again soon, I can write. He 
and I do correspond fairly frequently. I’ve never made an import- 
ant decision yet without consulting him, and I think he appreciates 
this. If he agreed with you that Ronnie and I have a right to three- 
fourths of the profits, of course we’ll accept them gladly. The 
sparkling cider’s going very well now, not tq jnentiop 'Susie’s 
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Sweets/ I think with the extra money from the stock farm we 
might begin to cut down substantially on the number of paying 
guests we take in. Fd like very much to do that. Partly because I 
want to feel we can have the house to ourselves again and partly 
because I don’t want Ronnie to overwork. She’s bound to notice 
the difEerence when Helen goes. And she slaved for so many years.” 

"Does it really bother you to have Ronnie work hard, Welby?” 

"Of course it bothers me. It bothers any man who isn’t a 
slacker or a weakling or a fool to have his wife overwork. If he’s 
a cripple, with any kind of a conscience, or any kind of guts, it 
nearly drives him mad. The old idea that the husband was the 
head of the house didn’t just build up a theory that he had a right 
to bully his wife and browbeat her. That was only one interpreta- 
tion of it. The other was that he was the household’s mainstay and 
support, that she depended on him and looked up to him and that 
h6*®dn%let her down. Also that he protected her and cherished 
her. ^ The system had its merits as well as its faults. I think* women 
liked k' as much as men did. In feet, I think they still do, in the 
rare cases Where they have a chance to find out.” 

He smiled, so pleasantly that the implication of his words lost 
most df 'its sting, and at that moment Ronnie herself opened the 
door of the room. She was now the whipper-in of the local Hunt, 
and sie had been riding all day. She was still wearing the bottle- 
green habit which had been discussed as a desirable possibility 
early in the autumn, and which shortly afterwards had become an 
actuality. Its cut was perfectly suited to her form, its colour to her 
complexian. Standing in the ddorway, her cheeks glowing from 
the cold, her eyes bright with excitement, she was the personifica- 
tion of vitality and high spirits. 

"Hello, you two!” she said gaily. "What do you mean, staying 
cooped up in the house on a day like this? You both ought to be 
outdoors getting some fresh air into your lungs. I suppose you 
haven’t seen anything of Helen? I was looking for her, too — I 
have a message for her. But she probably won’t be back for hours 
yet. I don’t see why she doesn’t just move over to Sycamore Forest, 
bag and baggage — she spends all her spare time there. She was still 
in the field around sunset, but after that she sort of melted away. 

She has a habit of doing that, especially since Guy came I 

think we had the straightest, fastest run I’ve ever seen today, Welby 
— a. nine-mile point and about fifteen miles as hounds ran. But it’s 

pitch dark now, and that makes an end of it, worse luck Well, 

I’ll dash along upstairs and have a shower before the rest of the 
crowd gets here, unless there’s something I can do for either or 
both of you. I looked in to see whether there was or not.” 

The door closed, quietly, on her disappearing figure, but the 
animation which had pervaded the room with her coming still 
seemed to linger there. Zoe spoke with slight sarcasm. 
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“She somehow doesn't give the effect of a down-trodden, lash- 
driven woman, Welby.” 

“ She never did, even when she was working eighteen hours a 
day. She never would, through some miracle I don’t understand. 
But she isn’t working that way any more, thank the Lord. The 
point is I don’t want her to work at all I want her to ride, as she’s 
been doing today, and come in bringing the fragrance and the feel- 
ing of fields and forests with her, the way she did just now. I want 
her to put on beautiful clothes, and welcome my friends to Hunter’s 
Green m her own royal manner, the way she’s getting ready to do 
this minute. And then, when they’re gone, I want her to still have 
lots of time left to love me in.’’ 

“Why, Welby, I didn’t know you could talk like thatl” 

“ I didn’t know it either. I reckon Ronnie must have taught me. 
She’s taught me a good many things ” 

He smiled pleasantly again. Zoe could see that when he thought 
of the things Ronnie had taught him, this made him very happy. 

“May I ask you a question, Welby? It’s rather a personal 
one.” 

“ Sure, anything you like. We’re pals, aren’t we? What good are 
pals if you can’t be personal with them?” 

“ Not much. It’s just this : you said a little while ago that it 
bothered you to have Ronnie work hard. How do you feel about 
having her suffer?” 

“ Why, I hate the very thought of it like hell, of course. I don’t 
get you.” 

“ Then you hope she won’t ever have another child?” 

“ No, I hope she’ll have a lot more children. She hopes so, too. 
In fact, since you’ve asked— I don’t believe Ronnie will be riding 
much longer. She’s so well. Doctor Foster didn’t see any reason 
why she shouldn’t until she was perfectly sure. But now that she’s 
getting surer every day, she’s decided herself that she doesn’t want 
to take any chances. I believe there’ll be another child late next 
summer, Zoe.” 

“ Then she will suffer?” 

“ Oh — ^that was what you meant? Yes, she will suffer then and I 
can’t save her from it. But Ronnie’s very primitive in lots of ways, 
Zoe. She’ll not only surmount that kind of suffering; she’ll glory 
in it. She’d tell you, if you talked to her instead of me, that child- 
birth is different from any other sort of pain, not only the pain 
itself, but the principle behind it. Because, going back to what I said 
before, if a man feels he’s spared his wife everything except that, as 
her protector and supporter and mainstay, somehow he can stand 
having her take the heavy end that one time. He can bring him- 
self to feel it’s her share. It’s when he’s let her carry the heavy end 
all the time, and then sees her go through that besides, that it’s 
unendurable for him. Don’t you see? \^en Bennie was bom I 
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could have stood being boiled in oil easier than 1 stood knowing 
Ronnie was in labour, because I’d brought nothing but worry and 
shame and drudgery into her life up to then. But now that I’ve 
made her happy — ^now that I know she loves me better than anyone 
else in the world — ^now that we’re building a home and a future 
together — ^why, it’ll be difEerent. It won’t be easy, but I’ll be able 
to look on it as a means to an end, as part of the common lot she 

wants to share, as Oh, I don’t know how to say it I But there 

it is, just the same,” 

I think I’m beginning to understand what you mean, Welby. 
I’m not sure, but I tbink so.” 

'' Well, you go on thinking and I’m sure you will. If you don’t 
mind having me get personal too, Zoe, I believe if you’d let Bob 
pay all the bails and write all the pieces he’d let you have a baby. 
That’s putting it pretty crudely, hut that’s what it boils dpwn to, in 
hIs/ case andfeyb^rs^ And you’d both be a lot happier-^--^ Well, if 
there’s bothingelse you wanted to talk over with me I think I’U go 
tipstahs my'selh I can rim the elevator now, did you know that? 
See you later.” 

Since everything was going so well with the partnership therje 
was nothing more to talk over with Welby, as far as the stock farm 
Was concerned, and though her one intimate conversation with him 
had given her considerable food for thought, it did not incline Zoe 
t:0<seek him out for more tSte-d-3ete$ of a personal natiire. She de- 
clined to hunt, saying she was so out of practice that she would be 
a nuisance in the field; and since everyone else she toew, of iier own 
.age, was hunting, she could find no one with whom to ride in a 
desultory fashion except Bennie, who had never shown the same 
aleaion for her that he lavished so freely on Helen. Indeed, 
though the exasperating little boy maintained a stubborn silence 
.under accusation, or muttered that he had not understood, Zoe 
suspected him of having sneaked away purposely several times 
without waiting for her, when she had told him plainly she wanted 
him with her. She did dance, and it was evident that her presence 
at balls was highly appreciated, quite aside from the sensation 
caused by her startling Paris clothes; but there was no dancing in 
the daytime, and she was more apt to be invited out with a large 
group, after dinner, than with a small one, to dinner itself, as Helen 
was evidently now invariably invited. It was on one of the occa- 
sions when Helen was dining out and her sister-in-law was not, 
that she sought Zoe out in her room and put the Mexican proposi- 
tion up to her. 

Zoe studied Helen with interest while the exposition went on. 
There was nothing left to suggest the stricken young widow in 
Helen’s manner and appearance any more. On the other hand, 
there was a great deal to indicate the independent and self-con- 
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fident beauty and heiress. Ronnie’s botde-green habit was not the 
only costume originating in the imagination which had become an 
actuality. Helen came into Zoe’s room wearing a turquoise blue 
velvet, patterned after a model of the sixties, and an old-fashioned 
parure of turquoise and diamonds, which mcluded a tiara, a neck- 
lace, pendant earrings and wide bracelets. She had achieved, in- 
creasingly, an effect of great elegance and distinction in everything 
she put on, while still retaining the quaint air which had made her 
so appealing as a girl. Zoe regarded her with imdisguised and un- 
grudging admiration. 

“You certainly have blossomed out, sweetness,” she said, with 
no undertone of satire in her voice. “ \iTiere is the dinner tonight? 
I’ve forgotten, if I ever heard.” 

“ At Flora Treadway’s, in Middleburg. Later on, we’re all going 
to the ball at Tivoli, the Hogans’ place. You’re going to meet us 
there, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, I believe so. Just who do you mean by ‘ we all ’? Besides 
that tweedy old warhorse? — Gosh! will I ever forget the firs^time I 
saw her at the Fort Myer Horse Show? — ^who else besides you and 
Flora is in the sacred inner circle just now?” 

There was already sarcasm in her voice again, but Helen 
answered with accustomed gentleness. The names <hd not mean 
much to Zoe, and she nodded without asking any more questions. 
It was then that Helen, spreading her soft turquoise-coloured skirts 
around her as she sat down, and opening a painted fan with delicate 
filagree sticks, began to ask questions herselfi She was going back 
to Mexico that spring, she said, outlining her reasons much as she 
had done in talking to Welby. She would like to take Bennie with 
her, and Bennie was crazy to go; he and she had already discussed 
it secretly. But she was not sure Welby and Ronnie would consent 
to that arrangement In any case, she would like to have someone 
of her own age with her. Zoe had often spoken, in a general way, 
of going back there. Wouldn’t this, perhaps, be a good time? Un- 
less, of course Helen did not know what Zoe’s own plans were, 

or Bob’s — ^possibly they had something else in mind 

Zoe did not interrupt her until she had finished. Indeed, she 
listened with such quiet attention that Helen instantly knew that 
she was intrigued by the idea that had been presented to her. But 
she finally countered by beginning to ask questions herself. 

“I think I get you, sweetness, about squaring things off with 
Dona Amelia and all that. But I sort of gathered — ^I don’t mean, to 
be prying— -that you’d found a pretty strong attraction that might 
keep you right here in Berryville.” 

“ Well, yes, I have found a strong attraction. But when it’s just 
an attraction I think it’s a good plan to get away from it for a 
while, don’t you? You have a better perspective on it.” 

“ IThiere’s certainly something in what you say. But what about 
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this other attraction, that isn’t indigenous to the countryside but 
that keeps cropping ^p here?” 

“ I don’t need perspective on that quite as much as I do time. I 
don’t mind telling you that Guy’s asked me to marry him right 
away and go to Paris with him. But I’ve told him that one pre- 
cipitate marriage is enough for any woman. I’ve explained that if 
I ever do get married again I’ll have to do it at my leisure.” 

“ReaUy, Helen ” 

“ Well, that’s the way I feel about it. I suppose I’U marry some- 
one someday, but just now I’m enjoying having eligible suitors. 
No one would ever admit Alfredo was eligible, in spite of the fact 
that he was so wonderful. But there isn’t any argument about 
Dabney and Guy.” 

“There certainly isn’t. More power to youl Perhaps if you 
string them ^ong a little, you’U add to the collection and find 
someone still more dazzling.” 

'fl’ve thought of that, too. But I’ve been thinking of something 
else besides. I’d be a lot happier, Zoe, if I could see you and Bob 
settled’ down together again before I got married myself. I’m 
troubled about you both. Terribly troubled. Welby and Ronnie are, 
too. So is everyone else who cares about you. If you’re really 
thinking pf staying on in Washington now, I won’t say another 
word to you about coming to Mexico. But, on the other hand, if 
you’re bent on going away again, I think you nodght get a better 
perspective on your own problems if you were settled somewhere 
with me than if you were just wandering around homelessly over 
the face of the globe by yourself.” 

Helen’s voice trailed quietly away into silence. Then she sat still 
and waited. She had never lost the habit of patience, but it seemed 
to her that her sister-in-law would never answer her before Zoe 
finally spoke. 

“It’s like you to think of me that way, sweetness,” she said at 
last. Her own voice was very gentle now, too, and it broke a little. 
Helen knew that she was deeply moved and that in speaking she 
was showing the secret places of her heart, which she seldom bared 
to anyone. “ I think perhaps I’d better teU you how I reaUy feel, 
just as you’ve told me how you really feel. Confidences shouldn’t be 
one-sided, to count, they should be mutual. I didn’t come home 
because I was fed up with France. I love France, though I do think 
things are in an amul mess there just now. I love it better than 
any one place in the world, I think. I was happy there, as far as I 
could be happy anywhere by myself. But there’s a person I love 
better than any place. I don’t believe I need to tell you that person 
is Bob.” 

“Oh, Zoe darling. I’m so gladl” 

“Don’t be glad too soon. You may not be glad when I get 
through talking to you. I came home because I felt I had to see 
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Bob, because I had to be with him. And when I got here he didn’t 
seem to want to talk to me about anything, he didn’t seem to want 
to stay with me tmless there was a crowd around. He wasn’t dis- 
agreeable; he was just indifEerent. It was an awful shock to me, 
though. Like a fool I’d always taken it for granted that whenever I 
came back he’d be tickled to death to have me, that he’d be sort 
of sitting around waiting for me. So then— because I was disap- 
pointed — well, then I was disagreeable. I was simply hateful. And 
we quarrelled. Violently. We said all sorts of unforgivable things 
to each other. On the way down to Dabney’s bam dance. That’s 
why Bob went back to Washington the same night — ^the gamp 
morning, rather. It’s also why I decided to stay on for a few days 
and let the world go by. I wanted to think things over. Of course, 
I didn’t know anything about this Mexican scheme of yours. And 
I thought probably Himter’s Green might be as good a place as 
any to think things over in. It’s done a lot for you.” 

“ It’s done everything for me.” 

“ Well, there you are. I’ve been thinking things over by myself, 
and finally Welby said some things to me that set me thinking 
harder than ever. There’s something sane and elemental abc/ut 
him, just as there’s something fierce and primitive about Ronnie. 
He put the idea of the man as the head of the family to me in a 
new light, one I hadn’t seen before. Maybe that’s the trouble. 
Maybe Bob looks at it the same way Welby does. Of course, per- 
haps he doesn’t at all, but it’s worth finding out. If I could just 
convince him that however he looks at it, that wiU be all right by 
me, just so long as we live together again and love each other 
again ” 

Zoe went back to Washington the next day. Helen saw her 
depart hopefully. They had come very close to each other again 
during that twilight talk, and Helen knew that if all went well -with 
Zoe it would be only Bennie that she herself would take to Mexico 
in the spring. For Ronnie and Welby had said they were willing 
he should go. There were to be no more paying guests, and they 
were to have Hunter’s Green entirely to themselves for a little 
while. Helen understood how they felt about that, too. 

Zoe had no car of her own in Washington yet, but she borrowed 
Helen’s, which, Helen said, quite tmthfully, she did not need, since 
someone else was always waiting around to take her out in a car, or 
on horseback, or something. Zoe drove fast, scarcely noticing the 
countryside through which she was passing, and handed her car 
keys to the cheerful doorman at the Willard with an air of finality. 
She had wired Bob that she would be there in time for dinner. 
She wanted to get to her room and freshen up before he came in. 

The clerk at the desk was not as cheerful as the doorman. He 
responded rather half-heartedly to her brief but agreeable greeting. 
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Yes, they had saved a suite for her, he said, in accordance with her 
instructions. But he was afraid she would not be very comfortable. 
They were having a sit-down strike. All the cooks and waiters. 
Perhaps she would rather go somewhere else — ^ — 

“ Good grief I Has that sort of thing spread from Paris to Wash- 
ington? This quick?” 

“ I couldn’t say where it’s spread from. Miss Wing. I don’t have 
time to read much foreign news. But it’s for you to decide, of 
course, whether you want to stay.” 

“ I think I’ll t^e the suite just the same. I can eat outside. I’m- 
hoping to get the tenants out of my house or find another in a few 
days. It won’t be for long.” 

“ Very well. Miss Wing. Front, show Miss Wing to her suite.” 

“And when Mr. Morton comes, don’t bother to have him 
aimounced. You might impress on the operator that I’m married 
to him. Send him right up.” 

She shook her clothes out of her suitcase svtiftly, running the 
water in the bath while she did so. She was rather sorry they would 
have to go out to dinner; if they could have had it there, in this 
suit^ it would’ve been at least a little more intimate and hoinelike. 
Bob had oftm told her she had the faculty of “inhabiting” a 
place, no matter how briefly she was in it, and now, in spite of her 
haste, telephoned down for flowers and scattered a few feminine 
trifles about, mo decided, too, that she would put on a ne^li^; she 
could dhange into street clothes later on. She had just shpped into 
tiWe dressing-gown she had chosen when there was a knock at the 
door and she flew to open it, to put her arms around Bob’s neck 
and kiss him and say she was sorry and draw him in. 

He raised his hands and jerked hers abruptly away. Then he 
came in, slamming the door after him, and stood with his back 
against it, still wearing his hat. She had seen him angry htmdreds 
of times before, but this was the fifst time she had seen him abso- 
lutely beside himself with rage. He spoke to her and his words 
were heavy with fury. 

“ Why in hell didn’t you tell me you’d come back here to be 
with Giles Arnold? You might at least have done that much, in- 
stead of letting me pick it up for myself with the rest of the daily 
swill.” 

She was almost overcome with amazement, but, strangely enough, 
she was neither frightened nor revolted by the way he spoke. Sorry 
as she was that he had been upset, the whole problem seemed to 
her so simple that she felt it would be only a matter of minutes 
before it would be solved. The quiemess with which she answered 
was imforced. 

“ Bob, I haven’t the remotest idea what you’re talking about. I 
didn’t come back here to be with Giles Arnold. I came back here 
to be with you. The reason I didn’t tell you I’d run into him acci- 
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dentally is because I completely forgot it. It wasn’t important to 
me and there were so many things to say that were important. 
And then we quarrelled, which was all my fault, and the only 
thing I’ve thought of since has been getting back to you to make 
up.” 

“ That’s your story. But you haven’t given a damn, for nearly 
two years, whether you ever saw me or not. Then, by some curious 
coincidence, you show up here the same day Arnold does.” 

“ It is a curious coincidence. The last time I saw Giles, tmtil we 
met on the Congressional, was in Peru. As far as I knew, up to that 
time, he was still there.” 

“ I know all about your seeing Giles Arnold in Peru. I know what 
you said before you left, too — ^that it would serve me right if you 
did the same thing Isabel did, that you might have better luck. 
jEvidently Giles isn’t as virile as he lopks.” 

“ Bob, please don’t talk to me like that,” Zoe said reasonably. She 
had determined tibat whatever , happenq^ she would not lose her 
temper this time, or ugiake any angry retort, which would add fuel 
to the flames, of Bob’s anger. As ^ matter pjE fact, she stifl’did ,not 
feel ahgry, h^t neither did she feel cqhhtient.apd ;<iwiet aijiy, longer. 
A ^ense ,of unreality and horror was growing on herC. lt couldn’t 
Bob that was talking to her like this. Bob was so .e^entially decent, 
in spite of occasional snrfape coarseness, anfj so ,fair '^d so sane..But 
it was Bob, and somehow she must answer hw convince him 
,anfl cajnr ^dm. “You know if rd.heen.Spri,ous I never would hive 
^jsaid sqqh a thing,” she wnt on. “It’s. just the sort of sharp silly 
aremark 1 do make when you and hgpt to quarrelling, or when, I 
(Start talking, out of turn to Helen. It 4oesn’t ,mean a thing in.^iie 
wrld. Yon know that, too. And I canjt let you be 'unjust to Giil^. 
, He’s never said a word to me, since you and I’ve been married,, |^t 
the, whole yvorld couldn’t have heard, or made so much as a gesture. 
He learned a pretty bitter lesson. Bob, with Isabel, and he wpijldn’t 
be likely to jeopardize his future a second: time, for any woman, .no 
matter how she happened to feel about it. And that’s another thing 
you know — ^how I feel about shabby secret intrigues. You’ve told 
me over and over again, of your ovra accord, that anyway,; loose 
condua .wasn’t included in my long list of faults.” 

“ It was true when I told you so. But I haven’t told you so for 
some time. And I’m not telling you so now. You’ve been on the 
loose and you’ve acted on the loose.” 

“ Oh, Bob, I haven’t I There’s no reason why you shouldn’t have 
known about my seeing Giles in Peru. I realized yon knew it. I 
didn’t make any secret of it. There was no reason why I should do 
that either, A foreign correspondent is apt to see a good deal of the 
head of a Naval Mission, or any other important person, if it’s 
possible for her to do so. It’s part of her job. It hasn’t anything to 
Bo with loose conduct. It couldn’t have, on account of the man — ^his 
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standing and his importance — ^ho matter how niuch oh the loose a 
girl was. I’ve just explained that to you. I wish you’d listen.” 

“ I’m listening all right. And I know what was possible in your 
case and probable, too. I’m also aware Giles must have kept in 
pretty close touch with you since you left Peru. Otherwise you and 
he would never have landed in New York on the same day and 
come down to Washington on the same train.” 

“Bob, I've. never once written Giles since I left South America. 
He’s never written me. The fact that he was on the same train with 
me coming down horn New York was a coincidence, as I explained 
a moment ago. You know that everyone turns up on the Con- 
gressional sooner or later. Whoever told you this distorted story 
must have been on it. There were five or six people I knew in my 
own Pullman. But I didn’t know Giles was there until we bumped 
into each other going to the dinner.” 

“You damned dirty little liar!” 

For a terrible mbthent Zoe thought that Bob had struck her 
across the mouth. Then she knew it was only the impact of his 
words which made her feel as if he had. But she recoiled, putting 
her hand to her face as if to ward off an actual blow. Still no answer- 
ing anger rose to meet his. For the first time, meeting him head on 
when he-tras in a rage, she was herself completely controlled, com- 
pletely obsessed with the idea that had brought her back to Wash- 
mgton in the first place. 

' “ Please don’t talk to me like that,” she said again, still reason- 
ably. “ Of course it’s just a manner of speaking, but I don’t like it. 
You know how hard I had to work to cure myself of swearing — 
probably that’s why I’m sensitive on the subject. WeU, anyway, 
Giles isn’t back in Washington to see me. He’s back because he’s 
l^en assigned to duty in the Navy Department — ^the Bureau of 
Navigation. He’s been abroad a long time. You know how these 
things are worked out — so much sea duty, so much shore duty here 
and there, so much service in Washington generally, too. It’s almost 
time for him to come up for selection to rear admiral, and after the 
Board’s met, he may be sent almost anywhere.” 

“ He hasn’t been abroad half long enough to suit me, and he can’t 
leave Washington soon enough to suit me either. But I’U manage to 
prevent his promotion if it’s the last act of a misspent life. Before 
Giles Arnold ever gets to be an admiral. I’ll blow his br ains out, 

the 

“ Bob, please I” 

He took hold of her arms with both his hands. She still felt as if 
he had struck her, and now as he gripped her elbows with his 
fingers the dreadful impression deepened. Then he began to shake 
her. 

“Do you really want me to believe you didn’t come here to be 
with Giles Arnold?” 
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“ Of course I want you to believe it/' 

“ All right. Prove it to me/' 

*'How?" 

Pack up. Get out of here/' 

'' Get out of hereT 

'' You heard what I said." 

“You want me to go away!" 

“ Yes, I want you to go away. And I don't want you to come back 
either. Not as long as Giles Arnold's here.” 

Somehow she freed herself from his grasp. Somehow she walked 
to the other side of the room. If her back were towards him, he 
would not be able to see that she was crying. She must not let him 
see her crying. Well, she wasn't crying any longer. That is, not any 
to show. She turned around again. 

“ That'll be two years, Bob. You don’t mean you want me to stay 
away from you for two years more?” 

“ I want you to stay away for ten rather than do what you’ve 
come back here to do now. You’re pretty smart, Zoe — never said 
you weren't, and Fm not saying so at this minute. But you're not 
smart enough to make a fool out of me any longer. You can't live 
in the house with me, and stage a touching reconciliation, and go 
around stealing the show at parties where I just tag behind at your 
heels, and all the time keep seeing Giles Arnold on the sly.” 

“ I'm not trying to make a fool out of you. I'm trying to say I'm 
sorry I ever left you and that I won't again. I don't care if I never 
go to another party. I’d be perfectly happy if we could just stay at 
home together. The reconciliation wouldn't be staged, Bob. It 
would be real. And I wouldn't see Giles Arnold on the sly. I 
wouldn't see him at all unless we met by chance. I don't care a 
thing about seeing him. But if it’ll make you feel any better, I'll 
promise that I won't.” 

“I'd have believed you once. I don't believe you any more. 
There's nothing you can say that will make me believe you'd have 
come back to me, after all this time, unless there'd been a reason 
for it.” 

“ There was a reason for it." 

“ Well, it's something that you've got the grace to admit it.” 

“ There was a reason. But it wasn't the reason you think. Bob, 
please don't send me away from you now. If you do, it'll be the end.” 

“ It was the end the first time you went. You left me flat when I 
loved you and wanted you and needed you.” 

“ I know I did. That is, I know it now. I didn't know it then. 
If I had I wouldn’t have, gone. But I've come back this time to 
stay.” 

''I won't have you here. You heard what I said. And you can 
take your choice. If you go away I won’t shoot my mouth ofE about 
you and Giles Arnold. But if you stay I'll sue you for a divorce 
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and 111 name him as co-respondent. Then see how far he gets with 
the Selection Board.” 

‘‘ Oh, Bob, you couldn’t do that!” 

'‘If you’re not gone within twenty-four hours you’ll find out 
whether I can or not.” 

He folded his arms and stood looking at her truculently. There 
was no doubt whatsoever that he meant what he said, that he would 
fulfil his threat. Swiftly, she saw more than the destruction of her 
own happiness. She also saw Giles destroyed, for ever this time, 
after his long struggle to regain both his self-respect and the respect 
of his associates and his superiors. She could not let that happen, 
no matter what it cost her to avert disaster from him. There was 
so much more than his career at stake this time; there were the last 
remnants of his confidence in the trustworthiness and integrity of 
any woman. With only herself to consider, she could have stood her 
ground and fought a battle of indefinite length. As it was, time 
told against^hei’ias well as everything else. She made a last desperate 
attraipt to appeal to Bob in a different way. 

" But, Bob, if I went away like that, it would be different. I mean, 
not just personally, but professionally, too. I couldn’t write for 
' Kaleidoscope if I were just staying away on purpose instead of 
representing the bureau abroad. It would be the end of everything.'' 

" That’s all right, too, Dotf t get the idea I wouldn’t like this to 
be^c^pletely final. I would. I’d rather confine the column to 
Washiiigton; anyway. I never cared a hoot in Hades about the 
foreiffl part, anyway. That was yohr idea. Stick to it. You can get 
another^ job, easy enough, as a European corresj)ondent. And you 
touldn’t write about Washington ntoW on a bet. You’re not in the 
know any more. You’ve been away too much and too long. Your 
name doesn’t mean a thing to anybody as a commentator on news 
in the Capital, any more than you mean a thing to me as a 
woman.” 

He walked back to the door. Then he stopped, with his hand 
already on the knob. 

"If you did. I’d put an end to all this whining of yours about 
having a baby,” he said. " You’d be pregnant all right before I was 
done with you, and if you went through hell having a child after- 
wards I wouldn’t care. I’d say it served you right. But I don’t want 
you enough to have a child by you. I don’t want you enough to 
stay in the room with you. That’s why I’m leaving you. You can 
go to hell by yourself.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

WuxiAM Ruthven looked at Zoe searchingly from under Hs green 
shade. There was nothing about her brief story which did not seem 
to hold water. At the same time he was suspicious of it. 

“ You say Bob wants to cut out the ‘World Kaleidoscope’ column 
and jou’re willing he should. I’m rather surprised. StiU, Bob may 
be right. He’s developed into a crackerjack newspaperman, and 
he doesn’t often make a mistake. There are always a lot of people 
who would rather read about Washington than an3/thing else. But 
why don’t you stay here for a while and concentrate on ‘ Capital 
Kaleidoscope ’?” 

“ Bob doesn’t think I’d better do that either. He thinks I’ve been 
away too long, that I’ve lost touch.” 

“ Well, he may be right about that, too. It’s easy to lose the feel 
of things, and besides, so many new people keep coming in all the 
time, on this Administration.” 

“ Yes, that’s it. I don’t know the new people well enough.” 

It was on the tip of William Ruthven’s tong|ie to tell her it would 
not take her long to meet the new people, jud^g by her past per- 
formances. It was also on the tip of his tongue to suggest that if she 
did not want to write about Washington for “Capital Kaleidoscope” 
—or, if Bob did not want to have her — ^he himself would be mighty 
glad to let her do so for the Examiner. Then he checked himself. 
She probably was out of touch. And apparently there was some 
kind of a rift. . He had warned Zoe in the begiiming that Bob would 
expea to wear die pants, and she had said she knew that, and that 
she wanted him to. But it would be hard for a girl like Zoe to ke^ 
her husband’s viewpoint in mind all the time, and in a case like 
this there would be hell to pay when she did not. If Bob and Zoe 
were really at odds with each other, it would not be so easy for Zoe 
to re-establish herself on the Hill, where Bob had always been grmly 
entrenched, and where his presence could now very easily serve as 
a shut-out; and she had never done as well in the Departments as 
he had. With her official coimections jeopardized in this way — ^well, 
an editor could not let his heart get the better of his head 

Zoe sat still, rather expecting him to make the ofiEer which was 
not forthcoming. Naturally, she would be obliged to decline it, 
since she did not dare risk a test of Bob’s threat to file suit against 
her imless she left Washington within twenty-four hours. But it 
would have been reassuring to know that Ruthven considered her 
valuable as a Washington reporter even if Bob did not. When 
Ruthven said nothing further on the subjea, she fought against the 
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feeling of having been let down, and waited, with an air of expecta- 
tion which she still tried to keep confident, to have h im reopen the 
subject she had originally broached. 

“ Well,” he said at last. His tone was curiously flat, and somehow 
Zoe knew, after hearing that first monosyllable, that there was no 
use in listening to anything else he had to say. But she could not 
get up and walk out of the office at this point; there was nothing to 
do but hear him out. “When I spoke to you about becoming a 
foreign correspondent for us,” he said, “there was an opening. 
There weren’t so many outstanding columnists in those days, 
hardly any outstanding women columnists. But, of course, that was 
more than seven years ago. I don’t need to tell you that the place 
I had in min d for you was filled. Besides, it would take an entirely 
different sort of build-up to put you over now. You were fairly well 
known then as a representative of the Examiner, it would’ve been 
easy to make you better known as such. Now you’re known as a 
representative of your own bureau; it wouldn’t be so simple to shift 
you back to Ae point where you’d have special value to us. You 
know how these things work out. I don’t need to explain.” 

“ No, you don’t need to explain.” 

She rose, thankful that he had finished what he had to say and 
that she was free to go. There was no room in her mind for any- 
thing except relief that she did not have to sit and listen to his tone- 
less voice any longer. 

“ Tm sorry, Zoe.” 

" It’s quite all right.” 

“ Well, of course it isn’t as if you would have any trouble get- 
ting a job. Almost any editor would jump at the chance of getting 
you. It’s just on account of the special set-up here.” 

" I tmderstand perfectly. Thanks a lot, Mr. Ruthven.” 

It was only a little way from the Examiner building to the 
Willard. But when she had almost reached the hotel Zoe remem- 
bered that she had not eaten any dinner the night before or any 
breakfast that morning, and that she would not be able to get room 
service for lunch either, on account of the strike which was still 
going on. She went to a small, cheap cafe, typical of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which advertised specials at cut rates in the naked glass 
windows, ordered a cup of coffee, and forced herself to drink it to 
the last drop. Then she went on to the Willard. 

The room clerk, who still looked extremely depressed, handed her 
several folded slips of paper, inscribed with scrawling messages. She 
unfolded the slips quickly, but by the time she had reached the 
ninth floor she had stuffed them back into her handbag with 
apathy. Winchester, Virginia, had called and would like to have 
her call back; the French Embassy had called and would like to 
have her call back; Captain Arnold had called and would like to 
have her call back. But there was no message to say that Bob had, 
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called and that he would like to have her call back* What had 
happened the night before was not a bad dream. It was a horrible 
reality. 

She unlocked her door and went into the empty suite. The roses 
which she had bought so blithely were already drooping, their 
stalks limp just below the flowers. The little knickknacks which she 
had scattered about looked silly and meaningless. The ashtrays 
were unemptied, the bed unmade, the towels lying on the floor in 
the bathroom. She picked up the telephone and asked the operator 
for the front office. 

'"I forgot to tell you when I stopped for my key — ^I’m checking 
out/" 

^'Yes, Miss Wing. I understand perfectly. I was afraid we 
couldn't make you comfortable. I'm very sorry." 

It isn't that. I find I have to go to New York." 

Shall I connect you with the porter so that he can get you a 
reservation on the Congressional?" 

'' No^ thanks. I don't want to take the Congressional. I believe 
I can catch an earlier train than that." 

It did not take her long to get ready, because she had undone so 
little the night before. When she went downstairs again, to pay 
her bill, the cashier pushed a small pink slip towards her with her 
receipt. 

If you'll just leave your forwarding address with us. Miss Wing. 
Of course, it's just a formality. We know we can alwaya reach you 
at the office." 

*'I'll be at the Plaza in New York for a few days. Shall I put 
that down?" 

Yes, if you please. Miss Wing." 

She had not thought very much about money, any more than 
she had thought very much about food. But after she was on the 
train she decided she should have chosen a less expensive place 
than the Plaza, and at Baltimore she sent a wire cancelling her pre- 
vious reservation, and resolved to go to a small inexpensive hotel 
near Washington Square. Then, mentally, she began to review 
her resources. 

The sums which she had received for incidental articles, pub- 
lished in the Tribunal, Harkness and other magazines, were con- 
siderable, and after making her regular contributions to the younger 
members of her family, which she still continued, she had salted 
away the rest of the money in a savings bank account. But, after 
all, there had been comparatively few of these articles. The major 
part of her income had come from the news bureau, and though 
this had prospered from the beginning, she and Bob had always 
been agreed that a good deal must be put back into the business if 
it were to expand in prestige as well as size. They had moved, long 
before, from their first small bare room in the National Press Build- 
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ing to far more pretentious quarters, whicli had a spacious outer 
ofi&ce, with private ofi&ces on either side. The rent for this suite was 
high, and besides, Bert and Beverley both commanded and de- 
served substantial salaries. They were very different, but they were 
equally efficient. Bert was an outstanding example of the ultimate 
success sometimes eventually achieved as a result of the old trial and 
error system — experienced, shrewd, likeable, and far less hardboiled 
than he either admitted or appeared; his uncouth appearance was 
assiuned rather than accidental, and his lounging manner con- 
cealed an immense capacity for speed. Beverley was the thoroughly 
modem product of a specialized field as technically taught at the 
best school of journalism in the coimtry — cool, collected, quick and 
extremely good-looking, in a gaunt, fair, artificial way, which was 
invariably smart and occasionally startling. They did not always 
get along togetha:, and they had very little use for each other’s 
methods; but each respected the results the other obtained and 
both were devoted to the bmreau. Zoe considered both indispens- 
able, and would never have dreamed of bargaining with either. 

Another girl, named Mary Bethune, had been added to the staff 
during the last year, and Zoe felt much the same about her. Mary 
acted as receptionist in the outer office, answered the telephone, saw 
to the mail, attended to correspondence, and raU errands. She took 
dictation rapidly, revealed excellent judgment in sizing up the im- 
portance both of telephone calls and calls made iu person, and 
picked up various oddments of news, vyithout apparent ^ort or 
design, whidi she passed on freely to her employers. In appearance 
she w^ as differmt as possible from Beverley; a quiet-looking girl, 
with smooth brown hair and steady brown eyes, who used no 
make-up and wore inconspicuous, conservative clothes, but she was 
very attractive in her own way, and her capability was beyond 
question. Her pay had been good from the begiiming, and she had 
soon suggested, unobtrusively, that she would like to have it in- 
creased. The suggestion had been followed with alacrity, because 
Bob had not been slow in discovering her value, and on this point 
also Zoe vras in thorough agreement with him. 

With so much money going into the bureau, neither Bob nor 
Zoe had as much margin for personal expenditure as was generally 
supposed, though the growth of their venture had more than justi- 
fied the investment. At the moment, Zoe had a comfortable balance 
in her bank account; but she suddenly realized there would be 
no further additions to it from the same source. She had been paid 
for everything she had written up to the time she had left France, 
and for several articles on the general European situation that she 
had done on the boat coming home. She had written nothing while 
she was at Hunter’s Green. From now on the revenue from the 
bureau, like the responsibility for it, would be exclusively Bob’s. Her 
own would end with the withdrawal of her by-lind aftd the deletion 
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of the “ World Kaleidoscope.” She would not enter into the picture 
at all. 

Of course, there was still the stock ferm. She remembered the 
tidy balance that Welby had shown her with such pride. But she 
also remembered that she had said, from now on, she would expect 
only a fourth of the proceeds — ^no, it would be only an eighth 
when Bob had had his part. Of course, she could write and teU 
Welby that on reflection she had changed her mind, that they must 
keep to their original arrangements of a half-and-half division. 
But there were other things she remembered in connection with 
the balance-sheet: Welby’s look of joy when he had said Ronnie 
would not have to work so hard any more; Ronnie’s radiance as she 
had stood in the doorway wearing her green riding habit; the ex- 
pectant happiness they were sharing in the prospect of having their 
home to themselves before the birth of another child. If she asked 
Welby for more money, after aU, they might feel they must go on 
having paying guests, and Ronnie would lose that new glow, and 
Welby that sense of being the supporter and protector of 3ie house- 
hold, which he had explained to her meant so much to any normal 
man. No, it was unthinkable that she should tell Welby she had 
changed her mind. She had not changed it. 

Then there was Helen. Helen had more money than she knew 
what to do with, and there was nothing on earth she would like 
better than to share it with Zoe. But, after all, Helen was not only 
her own friend; she was also Bob’s sister. Zoe could not regard her 
any more with detachment; she must remember the relationship. 
As soon as she was on board ship again she would send Helen a 
radio saying that she had unexpectedly been called back to France, 
and that therefore, to her regret, she would not be able to go to 
Mexico. But first she must find something definite to do in.France, 
so that this question of money would not keep cropping up to 
bother her. Bob had said, and Mr. Ruthven had said, that it would 
be easy enough for her to get a job, and she knew they both believed 
it. She believed it herself. She would start out next morning and 
track one down, and then she would be on her way. She did not 
know many people in New York, no one intimately enough to seek 
out, with conditions as they were just now. She could not explain 
her present course, and without explanations this would inevitably 
arouse curiosity. It would be much better for her to go to the 
current shows alone in the evenings and devote her days to job 
hunting. She would not have time to get lonely. 

It was not until she had been looking for a job almost a week that 
Zoe really admitted to herself that she and Bob and Mr. Ruthven 
had been mistaken after aU, that nobody wanted to give her a job, 
in fact, that no one was even willing to do so. Every newspaper 
editor whom she approached, if he consented to see her at all, 
quickly gave her to tmderstand that foreign correspondents were a 
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drug on. the market, as far as he was concerned; she would never 
have guessed that the indifEerence of the American public to any 
form of foreign news could be as complete as outlined by these 
editors, nor in all the years of her apprenticeship had she ever heard 
so much about the limitations of space and the inflexibility of 
budgets. She was more courteously received at the magazine offices 
which she visited, but the net result was very much the same : the 
editors of Tribunal and Harkness would both be very pleased to 
consider anything she might care to submit to them, and they had 
no doubt she would pick up some interesting material, here and 
there, if she went back to Europe. But they were not giving any 
definite assignments just then. The market was in a queer condi- 
tion. They were a good deal overstocked. It had been nice to see 
her again 

When she went to the offices of the French Line in Radio City to 
pick out a reservation she was still without a job. She had trans- 
ferred most of the money from her savings account to her bank 
account, and she had laid in an ample supply of travellers’ cheques. 
But she shook her head when the derk, who recognized her, thrust 
the boat plan of the Normandie forward for her to see. 

“Isn’t the de Grasse sailing tomorrow? I think I’ll take that 
instead this time. I’d like to get ofE at once. My passport’s in order.” 

She produced it. She could see that the clerk had already lost 
interest. It was a shame, she reflected fleetingly, that a race as fine 
as die French should be so greedy and so mean and so snobbish 
whai it came to a question of money. But then every race had its 
faults. She remembered what she had heard a femous Frenchman 
say once: “At heart the Englishman is always insolent; the 
Spaniard is always cruel; the German is always an invader; the 
American is always a child; the Frenchman is always a peasant.” 
Well, perhaps that, was it; he was a miserly, grasping peasant, 
putting money away in a sock or a teapot or under a mattress, and 
cringing to the fool whom he secretly despised, but from whom 
he could wrest the most to salt away. No, that was not fair. The 
French were not really like that. The famous man who had framed 
the epigram had maligned his own people, and hers, and all the 
others, for the sake of a witticism. It was a terrible thin g to be un- 
fair for the sake of a witticism. And sooner or later you were 
punished for it. She ought to know 

The clerk, still looked bored and supercilious, handed her 
back her passport, and said he could give her a small single cabin 
near the ladies’ bath. It was the type of stateroom she had desig- 
nated; but now she told him she did not want it, and walked out of 
the glittering modernistic office, leaving him to sneer at her re- 
treating figure. At midnight she sailed on the Batory, of the Polish- 
American Line, bound for Gdynia; she had never heard of cither 
the boat or the line before, and she knew very little about the port 
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for which she was bound except that it was near Danzig; hut it was 
the first boat leaving New York, and she decided to take it. No one 
knew she was going. No one came to see her off. There were no 
flowers and no books and no bon voyage boxes. Nothing of that 
sort at all. Just a small unpretentious boat, half empty, leaving an 
inconvenient dock at an inconvenient hour, in the pouring rain. 

She did not mind at all. Nothing mattered any more. She had 
enough to live on, with care, even without a job, until after Giles 
had come up for selection. That was all that mattered at present. 
Later on, when the memory of Bob did not keep stabbing her like 
a sharp pain, she would know better than she did now what she 
wanted to do with the rest of her life. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


“ I don’t want to annoy you or detain you, Mr. Morton, but I’ve 
got to have some instructions about all these calls for Mrs. Morton.” 

Bob crossed the outer ofiSce and approached the door leading to 
his own vdthout ^ving Mary the slightest sign that he had heard 
her. She rose from her desk and stood in front of the door. She 
did not do it defiantly; she did it quietly, as she did everything. 
She had not raised her voice when she spoke or made a sudden 
rush to get ahead of him. But there she was. Unless he shoved her 
aside bodily he could not pass. 

“ I began asking you five days ago,” she said, still quietly. “ And 
you haven’t answered me yet. Unless I find out pretty soon where 
I can reach Mrs. Morton I’m afraid there’s going to be a lot of 
troublesome complications. I’d like to save you from those if I 
could. I’ve talked with the clerk at the Willard, and he said she 
gave the Plaza in New York as her next address. When I called 
up the Plaza, though, and talked ■with the clerk there, he said Mrs. 
Morton did have a reservation but that it had been cancelled. The 
French Embassy has called several times. The Ambassador is very 
anxious to have a talk with Mrs. Morton about that article of hers 
on the Lyons riot. He’s afraid she’s given the American public a 
wrong idea about the calm conditions in France, and she’s always 
interpreted them so beautifully in the past that he’s sure she’d be 
glad to correct this. Mrs. Windsor says he is most insistent about 
seeing her at the earliest possible moment. And Mrs. Terraza is 
very anxious to see her, too. In fact, the last time Mrs. Terraza 
called she said that if I couldn’t give her any information this 
morning she would come to see you personally. She might just 
walk in on you when you were pretty busy. She seemed very much 
troubled about something. Then I don’t know what to do about 
any of these dinner invitations ” 

“ You can decline them all, that’s what you can do,” Bob broke 
in harshly. 

“ Just as you say, Mr. Morton. The White House? The Italian 
Embassy? The ’’ 

“ Oh, my God, have those begun again? No, I suppose not. But 
you can start out by regretting ‘ because of Mrs. Morton’s absence 
from tovm.’ Then if those damned social secretaries come back by 
asking me to go without her, of course I’U have to.” 

“Very well, Mr. Morton. And what about your mother? She 
says she’s very much hurt because young Mrs. Morton hasn’t been 
in to see her at all. She wants a thorough inside picture of every- 
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thing your wife has seen in Europe during the last jear and a half, 
and confirmation of her own impression that the situation there is 
better than at any time since the World War. She thought that 
perhaps this evening you and Mrs. Morton would join herself 
and the Senator for a simple homely meal and a nice long cosy 
chat.” 

The door of Bert’s oflElce opened slowly before Bob had a chance 
to answer, and Bert himself slouched into sight. “ Hello, Bob,” he 
began. “ Say, I just had an idea. Don’t you think it would be a 
good plan for Zoe to go to Detroit? She could go direct jErom New 
York — ^that’s where she is now, isn’t she? She could write a swell 
piece on the sitdown strike at G.M.C.-— a tie-up with those she saw 
in France and the one at the Willard. It’s right down her alley. 
Let’s get hold of her and ask her to start -right away. You’ve found 
out where she’s staying, haven’t you, Mary?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Scruggs. I’ve called the Plaza and the Sherry- 
Netherlands and the and the Gotham and the St. Regis and 
the Biltmore and the Vanderbilt and- ” 

“What about the Commodore? Don’t you always go to the 
Commbdore, Bob?” ' 

“Ido. Zoe doesn’t.” 

“Well, try it anyway, Mary. Keep on trying till you get her. 
Shfe can’t be sitting on the kerbstone. I have a htmch she ought to 
get started for Michigan right away. She can fly. She can — 

“ I’ve been meaning to tell you, Bert. I think Zoe’s gone back 
to Europe.” 

“ Gone back to Europe 1 To cover what?” 

“ Anything she feels like.” " ■ 

“ You say you think she’s gone? Don’t you know whether she’s 
gone or not?” . ' 

“ No. She hadn’t arranged for her passa^ when she left here. 
She was going to do that in New York. A^ look around a little, 
I believe.” ' ’ 

“What on earth does she suddenly want to look around New 
York for? Nothing’s breaking there, and she hates it besides.” 

“I think she had some sort of an idea of getting assignments 
before she definitely engaged her passage.” 

“ Getting assignments! That's the last thing on earth she ought 
to be doing, with everything we need her for. And she wouldn’t 
have any trouble getting passage this time of year — she could take 
her pick on any boat. Gripes, I hope she hasn’t got started! Be- 
cause she’d be a lot more use to us, right now, in Detroit than in 
Europe. I thought maybe she’d go on to San Francisco. Go cm 
trying, Mary, for the luva Mike, and see if you can’t rim her to 
earth.” 

“Yes, Mr. Scruggs. That is, you do want me to go on trying, 
don’t you, Mr. Morton?” 
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The telephone rang. Bob gave Mary a furious glance, intended 
to convey the idea that this was the time for her to get away from 
his door and attend to her own job. But Mary looked at him 
coolly, without moving, and Bert picked up the receiver. 

"'Hello! Oh, hello, Brenda! No, she's in New York. No, I 
don't. No, Bob doesn't either. Apparently she changed her plans 
and forgot to let us know. We’re trying to track her down now. 
Sure, I'll give you a ring. But you'd better lay ojBE till you hear from 
us again. You don't have to find fillers for your page at this time of 
year. No, I want Zoe to go to Detroit. I don't want her to get all 
tangled up here with high sassiety until she's straightened out a few 
strikes for our dear dense readers. Oh, never mind what I mean. I 
don't mean anything, as usual. What about a little drink around 
six? All right. The Press Club. I'll be seeing you. If we find the 
vanished lady before then I’ll let you know.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Bob again. “Brenda 
wants to write a lead story about Zoe being back and how de- 
listed everyone is at the prospect of seeing her here, there and 
everywhere,” he said. “Her programme of entertaining for the 
winter and so on. Zoe sure did make a dent in this town as a 
hostess, and that takes some doing, especially when she's gone so 
much. Have you heard yet whether you can get your own house 
back, or not. Bob? But then you won't be needing it yet, after all, 
will you, if 

“ No, I shan't be needing it. Look here, maybe you two haven't 
got anything to do today except stand around and chew the rag. 
But I've got to get up on the HUl. And there're two or three people 
I’ve got to call up first about appointments and ” 

“ You'd like to have me tell everyone who calls after this, Mr. 
Morton, that Mrs. Morton's gone back to Europe? Or that she's 
going to Detroit? Or that she's in New York for a few days and 
that you don't know her plans or where to reach her? I don't seem 
to have any of this straight, even yet.” 

Mary's determination had begun to take on a deadly quality. 
Bert spoke to her soothingly. 

“ Bob seems to be all hot and bothered this morning, Mary. Let 
him alone, like a good girl.” 

“I'd be only too glad to let him alone, Mr. Scruggs. But I've 
been trying to get some kind of an answer out of him for five days 
now, and there's a limit to everything.” 

“ All right. Listen to me then. Get busy and locate Zoe. If she's 
in New York, find out where. If she's left for Europe, find out on 
what bound for which. Don't do anything until you've done that. 
But do it. I’ll take incoming calls on my own phone until you're 
through. I'll say what I think's best according to who's calling. 
You can stop worrying about it.” 

“ Thank you very much, Mr. Scruggs.” 
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Mary went quietly back to her seat and dialled for long distance. 
Bob, now that his door was unblocked, made no immediate move 
to enter. Instead, he looked at Bert belligerently. 

“You haven’t by any chance become the head of this bureau 
overnight, have you, Bert?” 

“ I’ve become the acting head. Somebody’s got to be the acting 
head until you’re ready to take over again. Which obviously at this 
moment you’re not, more than you have been all this week, as 
Mary says. If you don’t like what I’m doing, you can always fire 
me. We know Bob can fire anyone he wants to, don’t we, Mary? 
From Zoe down. The only question is, what’U happen to the bureau 
after he’s done it ” 

Bert lounged away a^in, and shut the door of his office after 
him, speaking to Beverley in a jocular tone as he entered. Mary, 
having found out that Zoe was not registered at the Commodore, 
tried the Roosevelt and the Pennsylvania and McAlpin and the 
Waldorf and the Astor. Then slie called up the Washmgton office 
of the French Line, and asked the executive secretary if there 
were a spare copy of the Normandie's passenger list on hand. The 
executive secretary said she would be only too glad to oblige Miss 
Bethune; she would send the passenger list right around by special 
messenger. She did so, but Zoe’s name was not on it. Mary tried 
the Cunard Line and the American Line and the Italian Line and 
the North German Lloyd with the same results. * 

Bob did not speak to Mary when he went out, at which time she 
was still telephoning hotels, or when he came in, late in the after- 
noon, at which time she was still telephoning offices of transatlantic 
lines. She raised her head, both times, long enough to see who 
was passing through the office, but she made no further move to 
deta i n him. Therefore, when he got inside his own room, intent 
on writing his piece and getting away, he was tmprepared to see 
Helen sitting beside his desk, gazing reflectively out of the window 
that faced the Willard. 

She looked very pretty and rather complacent, as if on the whole 
she were very well satisfied with the way life was treating her. But 
as she turned to greet him, she revealed no exuberant joy. She did 
not throw her arms around his neck and hug him hard. Instead 
she accepted his hasty kiss and cool welcome with detachment. 

“HeUo, kidi Where did you drop from?” 

“ I drove up from Hunter’s Green to have lunch with Giles, and 
to make some diplomatic calls. Did you know that poor William, 
the old carriage man, had been very ill for a long time, and that he 
has to have two assistants now? He was out again today, but he 
didn’t seem a bit like himself. He didn’t even know ‘ Cuba’s car ’ 
when it came up, and he told me he was ‘ bowed right down with 
the misery.’ ” 

p 
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“ Fm afraid I haven’t been giving the matter of William’s health 
the strict attention that I should.” 

- “ Well, you don’t need to be so sarcastic about it — was inter- 
ested in seeing how few people there were at the Italian Embassy, 
too. There’s a lot of feeling about the Ethiopian simation. I can 
tell that it’s bothering Candace a good deal, and Alicia says she has 

a hard time with her dinner lists — almost everyone regrets But 

the French Embassy was packed and Isabel was right in her 
element. I met several of Guy’s friends there — ^the English were 
certainly out in full force, and it was ajl very chummy and very 
swanky. Not that it had as much class as Giles’ luncheon. He’s 
very pleasantly settled in his own house again, and he certainly 
had' a lovely party. Virgie’s gone back to mm. We didn’t try to 
keep her when we knew he needed her. We really don’t, now that 
we’re getting back to private life again.” 

“Ideal all around, I should say, unless the Navy Depart- 
ment really wants to get something out of him during working 
homrs.” 

“ This was in honour of some Peruvian naval officers who are 
here on a special mission. The Secretary of the Navy wanted him to 
give it. In fact, he came to it himself. Giles tried to get you and 
Zoe for it, too, but apparently there was some hitch. ' Zoe knew all 
these men in South America and they were asking for her. They 
hoped to meet you, too. It seems they had some sort of a story to 
give out that they thought you might like to carry exclusively.” 

“ Damned white of them, but I dpn’t have time for parties in the 
daytime. And I haven’t got any time to spare now. What’s on 
your mind? I don’t want to hurry you, but I’ve got a lot of work 
to get through.” 

“ I didn’t forget about your work. But I stayed to talk to Giles 
for a little while after the other guests had left, and it was rather 
late when I got here. Not that it would have made any difference 
if I’d been earlier, so long as you were out yourself. I told Miss 
Bethune I’d just sit and wait. She let me right in. What a, nice girl 
she is. Bob! I think you’re awfully fortunate to have a girl like 
that in the outer office. She must make a very favourable impres- 
sion on everyone who comes in.” 

“Didn’t she tell you I wouldn’t have any time, to talk to you this 
afternoon?” 

“ Why, no! She said she’d given you my message and that you 
ought to be expecting me.” 

“ Did she say ‘ ought ’?” 

“Why, yes, I think she did. Not disrespectfully or presumptu- 
ously. Just in the manner of meaning that since I’d said I’d be in 
to see you unless you called me back, and you hadn’t, that 
naturally ” 

■“ I see. Quite the perfect receptionist. Well, I can’t talk to you 
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now, whatever your message was and whatever Mary said. I’ve got 
to write my piece.” 

“ All right. rU sit here until you’ve finished it and look out of 
the window. I love to look out of a window. Don’t you remember 
how I used to do it at the Majestic, when we first came to Washing- 
ton? Well, I still do it, for hours and hours It won’t make 

any difference to me if you don’t finish your piece before midnight. 
I’ve had an enormous company lunch and two Embassy teas. I 
won’t get hungry if I don’t have anything more until ” 

“ Oh, for God’s sake, Helen, shut up I I suppose I can’t kick you 
out, if you’re bound to stay. But I’ve got to get started on this.” 

He attacked his typewriter savagely, muttering something under 
his breath about women who looked soft but who were actually as 
hard as nails. Helen paid no attention to it. She resumed her con- 
templation of the unremarkable Fourteenth Street scene with ap- 
parent satisfaction. There were no interruptions. The telephone 
was answered in the outer office, and no one entered the inner one. 
When Bob rang for Mary to take his copy to be mimeographed, she 
handed him a slip of paper on which various items were neatly 
typed, but she did not speak to him. He glanced over the list, made 
one or two curt comments, and nodded a dismissal. Then he turned 
back to his sister. 

While he had been occupied with Mary, Helen had moved, and 
she was now seated facing him, in Zoe’s chair, from Zoe’s side of 
the enormous double desk that occupied the centre of the room. 
Bob’s side was littered with papers and gadgets of every descrip- 
tion. The blotter was dirty, the reference books dog-eared, the ash- 
trays overflowing. Zoe’s side was in perfect order, as it always was, 
even when she was working there under great pressure; she never 
permitted it to become disarranged, and she never kept ornaments 
of any kind on it. Nevertheless, it now had an empty unused look, 
different from the look it had when she was there. Only Helen’s 
slim arms, encased in sapphire blue velvet sleeves finished with fine 
lace frills, and her white, beautifully ringed hands, which she had 
stretched out across it as she leaned forward, redeemed it from 
barrenness and desolation. 

“Bob,” she said, “I want to talk to you about my plans.” 

Prematurely, he breathed a sigh of relief. “All right,” he said, 
“shoot.” 

“ I’m going to Mexico this spring. I’ll probably stay aU summer, 
too. I’m going to take Bennie with me. Ronnie’s going to have 
another baby and we all thought it would be best if she and Welby 
could have Hunter’s Green entirely to themselves for a little while. 
They’re so terribly in love with each other, and this is such a very 
special baby.” 

“ I have no doubt it’s all very touching. But I don’t see exactly 
what it had to do with you.” 



“Nothing, directly. But a lot indirectly.” For the third time 
she outlined her feeling about returning to Mexico, as she had to 
Welby and Zoe. “Of course, Bennie will be great company for 
me. We’ve grown very fond of each other. And he’ll be out of the 
way, during Roimie’s confinement. But I really ought to have a 
duenna, too. And I thought Zoe would be ideal for that.” 

“ I don’t know enough about duennas to judge.” 

“ Well, I do. So I asked her. And she said she’d be glad to go 
vrith me, if it weren’t for the fact that she’d set her heart on not 
leaving Washington any more for any length of time.” 

Bob’s jaw stiffened. He made no answer. 

“ She said, ‘ It’s like you to think of me that way, sweetness. But 
I think perhaps I’d better tell you how I really feel, just as you’ve 
told me how you really feel. I love France better than any one 
place in the world. I didn’t come home because I was fed up with 
it. I was happy there as far as I could be happy anywhere by my- 
sell But there’s a person I love better than any place. I don’t 
believe I need to tell you that person is Bob.’ ” 

“ Either you’re mtiing this up as you go along, or you’re more 
gullible than I ever thought you were, which is saying a good deal.” 

“ I’m not making anything up, and I’m not half as gullible as I 
look. Zoe doesn’t often say much about very personal private 
things. You know that. But this time she went on and on. I may 
not be repeating her exaa words, but I think I am, pretty nearly, 
because they made such an impression on me. She said, ‘ I came 
home b^use I felt I had to see Bob, because I had to be with him. 
And when I got here, he didn’t seem to want to talk to me about 
anything, he didn’t seem to want to stay with me unless there was 
a crowd around. He wasn’t disagreeable; he was just indifferent. It 
was an awful shock to me though. Like a fool, I’d always taken it 
for granted that whenever I came back he’d be tickled to death to 
have me, that he’d be sort of sitting aroimd waiting for me. So 
then — ^because I was disappointed — ^well, then I was disagreeable. 
I was simply hateful. And we quarrelled. Violently. We said all 
sorts of unforgivable things to each other. On the way down to 
Dabney’s bam dance. That’s why Bob went back to Washington 
that same night. It’s also why I decided to stay on for a few days 
and let the world go by. I wanted to think things over. And finally 
Welby said some things to me that set me thinking harder than 
ever. He put the idea of the man as the head of the family to me 
in a new Hght, one I hadn’t seen before. Maybe that’s the trouble. 
Maybe Bob looks at it the same way Welby does. Of course, perhaps 
he doesn’t at all, but it’s worth finding out. If I could just convince 
him that however he looks at it, that will be all right by me, just so 
long as we live together again and love each other again ’ ” 

"Are you really telling me the tmth, Helen?” 

“ Of course I’m telling you the truth. Why on earth should I 
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tell you anything else? Zoe and I talked together for hours and 
hours. We haven’t any secrets from each other at all. When she 
finally left, it was agreed that if everything was all right, that is, if 
you would let bygones be bygones, she was going to stay here. If 
you’d forgive her, was the way she put it. But I don’t suppose, 
when you come right down to it, you had anything more to forgive 
her than she had to forgive you.” 

“ I don’t suppose I had.” 

“Well, I’m thankful to hear you admit it. Because I’ve been 
worried. You see, the final understanding was that if after she’d 
talked to you, she found you wouldn’t, well, forgive her, or what- 
ever you want to call it, she would come back to Hunter’s Green 
and stay there until I could get ready to leave for Mexico. And 
I’ve waited and waited for some word. Then finally I got this, to- 
day, just before I left Berryville.” 

Helen took a folded radiogram from her handbag and handed 
it to her brother. 

“terribly sorry plans changed unexpectedly” — ^he»read — 
“am returning to EUROPE FOR INDEFINITE STAY IN UNDETERMINED 
TERRITORY PLEASE GIVE SOMEONE ELSE WONDERFUL CHANCE FOR 
MEXICO LOTS OF LOVE AND GOODBYE ” 

He sat staring at the message with such a strange expression on 
his face that Helen began to wonder if he were doing so unseeingly. 
At last she could not stand the suspense any longer. 

“Bob, you did see Zoe when she came back to Washington, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

“Well, didn’t she tell you the same thing she told me? That 
she’d come back because she wanted to be with you? That she 
loved you so much nothing else mattered to her?” 

“Yes, she did tell me that.” 

“Then why should her plans have changed suddenly? Why 
should she be starting off for an indefinite stay in undetermined 
territory? Why doesn’t she give me some sort of an address where 
I could reach her? Why does she say goodbye as if it were so 
final?” 

“I’m afraid it is final, Helen. I’m afraid Zoe’s gone for good 
this time.” 

“But ” 

“ It’s my fault. She did try to tell me the same things she’d told 
you, but I wouldn’t let her. I wouldn’t listen. I was too busy say- 
ing things to her. Things she’ll never forgive. I couldn’t ever ask 
her to.” 

“ I don’t believe there’s anything you could say to Zoe that she 
wouldn’t forgive.” 

“ Would you have forgiven Alfredo if he’d called you every sort 
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of dirty disgraceful name he could think of and laid violent hands 
on you while he was doing it?” 

“No. But it’s unthinkable that Alfredo would ever have done 
such a thing. It’s unthinkable that you should ever do such a 
thing. I don’t believe you did. No decent self-respecting man would 
do diat to his wife.” 

“It may be unthinkable but it’s true. It’s exactly what I did. 
I’ve been getting ready to do it for a long time. I don’t mean 
consciously. But I started out with a chip on my shoulder and 
gradually it developed into a grievance. One thing led to another 
and by and by they all piled up and ” 

“You’ve been harbouring hard feelings against Zoe a long 
time?” 

“WeU, something like that. It’s a complicated story. I couldn’t 
go into it all. Do you mind if we don’t talk about it any more just 
now?” 

He got up from the desk. Helen, with her usual deceptively 
gentle persistency, sat still. , 

“ Bur what’s going to happen to the bureau. Bob, without Zoe?” 

“I don’t know. I told her it could get along all right without 
her. Of course, it can’t. Of course, it needs her the worst way. Bert 
thought she ought to start for Detroit today, to cover this big sit- 
down strike that’s going on out there in General Motors and then 
go on from there to San Francisco to look into the longshoremen’s 
strike. Of course, she could have. She knows more about strikes 
than all the rest of us put together. She could’ve written a piece 
about them that would have been a knock-out.” 

“It’s too bad you didn’t think of that a little sooner. But she 
can’t write about General Motors and longshoremen from Europe. 
What’s going to happen to Zoe unless she has some link with the 
bureau?” 

“That’s easy to answer. She won’t have any trouble getting 
another job.” 

“ But if she had another job, a definite assignment, she’d know 
where she was going to be, wouldn’t she? And she’d tell me, in a 
radiogram, because she’d know that presently it’d pop out in her 
pieces. There wouldn’t be any point in making a mystery of it.” 

“That’s so. I hadn’t thought of that. It never occurred to me 
that Zoe would have any trouble getting a job. Why, she’s always 
had a job, even when she was a little half-starved unknown kid ” 

A look of complete incredulity had come into his face. But it 
was more than unbelieving. It was stricken. Helen saw it, and 
spoke more gently, though she stiU spoke insistently. 

“ And what’s going to happen to you, Bob, if ” 

“Helen, I told you about ten minutes ago I’d rather not talk 
about this any more just now. I mean it. I’ll come down to see you 
Sunday, if you like. We can go into it some more then. But I’ve 
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had a sort of knock-out blow myself, and I've still got quite a lot to 
do tonight Have you some way of getting home all right?” 

Helen picked up her sable mu£E and smoothed it. The look of 
complacency which Bob had noticed on her face when he first 
came into the of6.ce and which had disappeared while she was talk- 
ing about Zoe had returned. Her voice was smooth as silk when 
she answered. 

“ Oh yes 1 Giles is going to take me home. He said he’d be at 
the Fourteenth Street entrance about half-past six and just drive 
around the block till I came out. I’m afraid he’s had a very long 
wait, but he’ll forget about that after we get started. There’s a 
very nice little moon. We’ll have a pleasant drive down into the 
country.” 

Helen smoothed her muff again, laid it down, fastened her collar 
and drew on her gloves. 

“ I’m sorry Giles is quite so old,” she said reflectively. “ When 
we first came to Washington, when it was possible to think of him 
as forty-ish, it wasn’t so bad, especially as he didn’t begin to look it. 
But there’s, an awful difference between being forty-ish and fifty-ish, 
isn’t there? At least, I think so. If I didn’t, I believe I’d consider 
Giles very seriouslyl He’s awfully eligible, except for his age. Zoe 
noticed how he had aged when she saw him in Peru. She wrote me 
about it at the time.” 

“Giles Arnold! Eligible for yo«l” 

" Why, yes! You know he’d never marry Isabel now. Bob, if she 
were the last woman in the world. And Zoe forgot all about him 
years ago, except as a source of copy. I think that rather hurt his 
pride. And it’s natural he should want to get married to someone, 
sometime, isn’t it? Men as attractive as Giles don’t usually stay 
single for ever. He really is awfully attractive still. I think dark 
men are awfully good-looking when their hair begins to get grey 
around the temples. Grey hair of that sort has always intrigued me. 
.And here I am, completely unattached and everjrthing ” 

“Giles Arnold wants to marry yowl” 

“ Why, yes 1 I don’t see what you think there is so strange about 
it, except diat Giles is old enough to be my father. But that might 
work out very well, when you come to think of it. Lots of people 
want to marry me. Bob. Didn’t you realize that? It’s just that I 
haven’t decided yet how I’d like to spend the rest of my life. But I 
can see lots of advantages in being married to an admiral, and of 
course Giles will be an adnairal pretty soon now— probably by the 
time I’ve made up my mind what I do want to do. However, I’m like 
you in one respect. I’d rather not talk about anything that is in- 
definite. And I don’t think it’s fair to keep Giles waiting any 
longer. I mean, waiting to drive me home. Good-night. I hope 
you’ll feel lots better in the morning.” 

She went into the outer olfice, smiling her secret, pleased little 
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smile as she went. Mary Bethune’s typewriter was covered, her 
desk light out, her belongings in excellent order. The outer office 
was dusky and deserted. But in the office beyond a light was still 
burning brightly. Helen, who had always liked Bert Scruggs very 
much, decided to have a word with him before she left. She tapped 
on the door and opened it. 

Bert Scruggs had gone. But Beverley Bonner was still there, 
standing in &ont of a small mirror and carefully applying make-up 
to her pretty piquant face. She was dressed in stylish street clothes, 
so fresh that they gave the effect of having just been put on, and a 
perky little pointed hat, with a very long, very narrow red feather 
thrust through it. She nodded to Helen agreeably as she finished 
putting around her mouth a line of red which matched her feather. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Terraza!” she said. “Have you and Bob got 
through talking at last? I began to think you were settling the fate 
of nations. Fm really rather provoked with him. This is the second 
time within a week that he’s been late to a dinner date with me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Considering the handicaps of his profession. Bob was a fairly 
prompt person. He had very seldom kept Beverley waiting when 
they had a dinner date, and as they had had a good many in the 
course of five years, she could afford to be good-natured about the 
delay now. 

Tliese dates had begun quite accidentally. During Zoe^s first 
absence in Europe, after the death of the baby. Bob had often been 
obliged to stay late at the office because the work was so heavy for 
him to handle without her. Beverley had taken it for granted that 
she was expected to stay late also, since there was no one else to 
help him, and she had proved herself capable of sharing a killing 
schedule, as well as willing to do so. She never shirked and she 
never complained, whether the thermometer soared to a hundred, 
or a big story” broke after the copy was already in for the day, or a 
series of petty interruptions kept calling her from her typewriter. 
Bob admired, with reason, the way she stuck to her job through 
one endless gruelling day after another; and when he discovered 
that one of her idiosyncrasies lay in declining to leave the oflSice for 
so much as a snack until the last item of the day’s news had been 
dispatched, he began ordering food to be sent in, by messenger ser- 
vice, standing over her while she ate it and sharing it with her. 

‘‘You’ve got to stoke a furnace,” he reminded her undramatic- 
ally, as they consumed milk from paper cups and bit into ham 
sandwiches. “ When you don’t the fire goes out. If you let your fire 
go out, Beverley, I would have a cold house and no mistake.” 

“ I won’t let the fire go out. But I don’t need any supper. Bob, 
really I don’t. I ate a big lunch.” 

“ Such as what?” 

“ Well, I had a cocoa and a fruit salad and ” 

“ Look here. You’re not trying to get any thinner, are you? Be- 
cause you already look as though you were wasting away from 
galloping consumption, or whatever it was girls used to have before 
this fad for doing it on purpose began.” 

“No, I’m not really trying to get any thinner. Of course, I 
wouldn’t like to be fat, but ” 

“ Oh, you wouldn’t like to be fat I So now we are getting to the 
bottom of things. What do you have for breakfast?” 

“Coffee.” 

“With cream and sugar?” 

“No. Just coffee.” 

“ And what else?” 

“ Why, nothing else.” 

Bob threw up his hands. “All right. You listen to me, yoimg 
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lady. I can’t very well come to your maiden’s bower and stuff 
cereal and bacon and eggs and muffins down you at seven-thirty 
a.m. And I can’t supervise your lunch either, because I’m hoofing 
it all over town myself at lunch-time. But I am going to see to it 
that you eat some supper whenever we’re both stUl in the ofiGice at 
supper-time. Do you get that?” 

“Yes, I get that.” 

“AH right. Remember, I’m the boss here, and whatever I say 
goes. You can promise to eat at least one square meal a day or 
you can start looking for another job.” 

“ Oh, Bob, you wouldn’t fire me just because I don’t eat! ” 

There was dismay in her voice, so genuine that he was ashamed 
of having alarmed her. He hastened to reassure her. 

“ Of course I wouldn’t fire you. Not that you couldn’t get a 
dozen better jobs if I did. But I couldn’t get along without you. 
You’re doing fine. I haven’t got anyone else, now that Zoe’s gone. 
It would take me weeks and weeks to train in a new girl so that 
she’d know the ropes as well as you know them now, even if she 
had enough above the ears in the first place so that she could ever 
learn them. It’s always a gamble in the beginning. It was a gamble 
when we took you. But it isn’t a gamble any more. You’re a push- 
over. Incidentally, you are also very race. I like you a lot.” 

Beverley’s expression of dismay faded. She began to look not only 
relieved, but pleased. 

“ I’m awfully glad,” she said. “ Because — ^well, I suppose I could 
get another job, Siough I’ve never noticed any jobs hanging around 
on bushes, ready to pick off, the way some people talk about them. 
But I like the work here. It’s interesting. And I do feel I’m getting 
the hang of it. Besides, I like you, too. You’re easy to work for. 
You expect to have a lot done, but you’re very fair and very 
decent. I mean in every way.” 

She spoke so earnestly that Bob felt a little uhcomfortable. He 
had not meant to become involved in such a serious conversation. 
He picked up his hat and made towards the door. 

“ Well, I’ve got to be getting along,” he said. “ Have those notes 
on the debt moratorium whipped into shape before I come back, 
will you? And try again to see if you can’t dig out the dirt on that 
muffin hound in the State Department who’s alleged without proof 
to have been running pretty much amuck among the girls. See you 
later.” 

It was a good deal later when he saw her, later than he had in- 
tended or expected. It had been one of those days when he had 
been detained and handicapped at every turn, and he returned to 
the office both exasperated and exhausted. The data for which he 
had asked were all lying, neatly typed, on his desk. So was the draft 
of a news story, labelled, “ I thought maybe this would do to send 
out tonight if you’re too late getting in to write one yourself.” A 
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battered table, ordinarily covered with dusty stacks of the Con- 
gressional Record, had been cleared, and adorned with a gay paper 
cloth, paper napkins, crockery and nickelware; there was even a 
little vase, with artificial flowers, in the middle. Beverley had evi- 
dently found time during the course of the afternoon to do some 
shopping, and the result was surprisingly cheering. 

“ I got them at the five and ten,” she said, half proudly and half 
apologetically. “ Lisa dropped in, and she offered to listen to the 
telephone. I was only gone a few minutes. But if we are going to 
have supper here I don't see why we don't eat it at a table in com- 
fort, instead of perched on the comer of a desk. It won't take us 
any longer.” 

“ So it won’t. And I'd say you have a very neat touch, Beverley, 
if anyone should ask me.” 

He thought, with a wave of nostalgia, of Zoe’s first little one- 
room flat, and of her heroic effort to make it homelike and hospit- 
able. What Beverley had done was comparable to this. She 
straightened a spoon, and went on talking, purposefully. 

“There's just one thing I'd like to say, Bob, and I hope you 
won’t misunderstand me. I'd like to pay for the supper every other 
night. Because I would have to buy mine somewhere, if I didn’t 
eat it here, and, after all, you are my boss and — — ” 

Well, that was like Zoe too, or like what Zoe had been in the 
beginning, simple and square and straightforward, only Beverley 
was sweet about it, where Zoe would have been sharp. He did not 
force Beverley to enlarge on her theory or hesitate in his answer 
to it. 

“ All right, if you'd rather. I get you-- — Say, Beverley, this is 
a swell story of yours. Let's get it set just as it stands. I'll use the 
one I meant to write tomorrow instead. It's the kind that'll keep, 
for a wonder.” ^ 

After the adjournment of Congress in mid-July, Bob was usually 
able to get away from the office earlier, because his days were not 
so overcrowded. There were very few formal functions iii the 
summer-time, however, and when he was gathering friends into the 
Alexandria house to have potluck with him, he nearly always asked 
Beverley to be one of the group. Not infrequently he also suggested 
her name when he was dining casually with friends and they asked 
him to bring along an extra girl. She was handy about mixing 
drinks and stirring up salads and scrambling eggs; on Sunday even- 
ings, when nearly everyone was servantless, she was a practical asset 
to any party, besides being an ornamental one. Her bridge was 
acceptable, her dancing excellent^ by the time Zoe returned from 
Europe, Beverley had made a secure place for herself in the 
circles where Bob himself was happiest and most at home. 

Zoe showed neither surprise nor resentment because this was so. 
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She herself had liked Beverley from the beginning, and it seemed 
natural to her that other people should like the girl too. The 
crockery and cutlery which Beverley had bought for office suppers 
were still there, in a desk drawer, and one day, while rummaging 
for something else, Zoe came across it. She had not heard aMut 
this before, and she was mildly astonished. The suppers were a 
good idea, she thought, for both Bob and Beverley. But why had 
they never told her about them? If they only hai it would have 
saved her from worrying lest Bob were not eating balanced meals 
at regular hours while she was away. Bob, seeing that she was far 
more puzzled by his omission of the subject than she would have 
been by a jocular statement that he had not been inconsolable 
while she was gone, felt a resurge of the slight embarrassment 
which had unaccountably kept lum silent in the first place. Of 
course, there was no reason why he should not have told Zoe about 
the suppers; they had been not only innocent, but logical. And yet, 
to have made a point of writing about them or speaking about 
them when there was no reason for doing so would have seemed to 
give' them an importance which they did not warrant. It would 
have been hard to say casually, “ By the way, Beverley and I have 
been having supper together almost every night. I found she 
wouldn’t eat at all unless I stood over her and made her do it. She 
insisted on paying her share, though.” That would have been 
dragging it in by the horns. And yet, how could he have spoken 
about it at all unless he did drag it in by the horns? 

His slight discomfiture did not trouble him long. He and Zoe 
slipped quickly into their accustomed round of gaieties, which 
became more and more official in character as the season advanced, 
and they saw less and less of Beverley for this reason out of work- 
ing hours. She did not “ train with the embassy set,” but with the 
newspaper crowd and minor office-holders. Great mutual cordiality 
prevailed, however, when they did see her, and the atmosphere of 
the news bureau was highly harmonious. Indeed, it was not until 
just before Zoe left for the London Economic Conference the fol- 
lowing summer that this harmony was ruffled in the slightest 
degree. It was Zoe herself who troubled the waters in giving her 
parting directions to Beverley. 

"... And don’t forget to feed the brute. He needs his nourish- 
ment and you need yours. Better dust off those dishes in the desk 
drawer. And, by the way, Bob’s birthday is in August — ^the ninth. 
Can I depend on you to get a cake for the occasion? With thirty- 
six candles?” 

“ Why, yes, Zoe, I’ll be glad to see that he has a cake. But unless 
something awfully big is breaking on August ninth, of course we 
won’t have supper in the office that night, now that I know it’s his 
birthday. I didn’t last year. He never mentioned it. But I’ll talk to 
some of the rest of the crowd, and we’ll have a party.” 
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Her tone of voice, as well as her words, was natural and friendly, 
while there had been a little sting in Zoe’s. Bob, who was present 
when the dialogue took place, was so far reassured that he changed 
his mind about telling Zoe not to talk that way to Beverley, which 
for a moment he had meant to do. But after Zoe had gone he felt 
self-conscious the first time he proposed supper. He did not succeed 
in doing it as ofEhandedly as he had intended; and Beverley 
answered in a way which betrayed that she herself had been self- 
conscious about the matter ever since Zoe had spoken to her. 

“ I’m not hungry. Bob. It’s too hot.” 

“Eats! It’s a nice cool, comfortable evening for Washington in 
summer, not over ninety-five in the shade.” 

“And I’m almost through, anyway. I think I can clear every- 
thing up in fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

“ And then go supperless to bed?” 

“ No, I’ll drop in somewhere.” 

“ Well, if you’d rather drop in somewhere than have supper sent 
in here, do you mind if I go along? No one has shown any dis- 
position to give me a free meal tonight, and the servants are having 
a vacation. So I’ve got to< buy food somewhere. But I always 
thought it was sort of cosy having supper here.” 

“Yes, it was. But ” 

“ Oh, for the luva Mike! You’re not worrying about what Zoe 
said to you? Or, rather, the way she said it?” 

“Yes, Bob, a little. I’m awfully fond of Zoe. I admire her. I 
t hink she’s the eighth wonder of the world. I wouldn’t hurt her for 
anything.” 

“ Well, you may not have noticed, but I’m rather fond of Zoe 
myself, and I sort of admire her too. But I don’t see how she’s 
going to be hurt if you and I have a messenger-service supper here 
in the office. She’s probably having dinner at Claridge’s vnth one 
of the greatest bigwigs of the Economic Conference at this* very 
moment.” 

“ You forget the difference in time.” 

“ No; fashionable London dines late, or so I’ve heard, and un- 
fashionable Washington dines early. Come on — ^what do you say?” 

“ I said no. Bob. I said I’d be through pretty soon and ” 

“ All right, that settles it. We don’t have supper here, but we do 
go somerfhere else and have it. You remember what I said once 
before about firing you if you didn’t do what I told you to?” 

“ Yes. But it doesn’t frighten me now to hear you say it. I know 
you’re not going to fire me.” 

She smiled confidently. He leaned over her desk, smiling too. 

“ Yes, I am, the first thing tomorrow morning, unless you come 
to the Danish Rose with me tonight.” 

“ What’s the Danish Rose?” 

“ I’m going to show you.” 
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It proved to be a pleasant, unpretentious little restaurant on Seven- 
teenth Street, almost rotmd the comer from the apartment house 
where Beverley lived. Bob teased her because she had never dis- 
covered it for herself, and said this proved to him conclusively that 
she never ate anything anywhere unless he made her do it. They 
lingered over their excellent dinner, and Bob took her home, but 
she did not ask him in, and he did not suggest that she should. 
Nevertheless, the everdng marked the beginning of a new departure. 
They did not have any more suppers sent into the office, but they 
went out to dirmer two or three times a week, and nothing more 
was said about having Beverley pay for her share. She could not 
very weU reach across the table at the Danish Rose or the Talley-Ho 
dr the Parrot or the Silver Bowl and seize the check. 

Congress adjourned a month earlier than it had the year before. 
This made it seem more logical not to have supper sent in, since the 
work was done earlier. It also made it seem logical for them to go 
farther out into the country, once in a while, to Collingwood or 
Normandy Farms or the Toll House Tavern or the Little Tea 
House, and on the nights when they did not go out of town, to do 
something after dinner. There were plenty of movies, and air con- 
ditioning was getting more and more general; it was refreshmg to 
sit in a cool, dark auditorium after a hot, hectic day, and often they 
saw the same show through twice in succession. For variety they 
went to the Cross Roads Theatre at Bailey’s Road, and saw standard 
plays produced in a brightly painted red bam, the owner of which 
had opportunely discovered that aspiring young thespians were a 
source of more substantial income to him than cows. They also 
went to the concerts of Latin-American music, in the Aztec garden 
behind the Pan-American Union, where the white-coated ormestra 
sat against a curving background of blue tiles, and the big lilies lay 
motionless in the warm pool. But best of all they liked the Sunset 
Concerts at the Watergate, beside the Memorial Bridge, to which 
they could listen from a canoe, drawn up close beside the barge 
which was attached to the shore by pontoons. 

“ It isn’t just the music,” Beverley said softly one evening. “ It’s 
the little lighted tugboats chugging past, and the airplanes swoop- 
ing overhead, and the colour of the sky, changing from blue to 
green and then to black, and the crowd, so huge and merry, and yet 
so still— so rapt. It’s everything. Isn’t that the way you feel about 
it. Bob?” 

It was not an especially brilliant or original comment on her part. 
Five thousand other persons at the concert, more or less, must have 
felt the same way, and doubtless half that number had given 
tongue to their feeling. But Bob answered enthusiastically, pleased 
because she had put his own reaction into words. 

“ Yes, that’s exaaly the way I feel about it. And strange as it may 
seem, I do like the music, too. That Fifth Symphony — ^it does some- 
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thing to you, doesn’t it? I never knew classical music could make 
you feel like that. I always thought it was dull and dreary.” 

Zoe sent Bob a cable on the ninth of August, wishing him many 
happy returns and asking if Beverley had remembered to have a 
birthday party for him. He cabled back that Beverley had, and 
that it had been grand, only everyone was sorry Zoe was not there, 
too. After that, nothing more was said on the subject until Zoe got 
home, and again had occasion to rummage through the extra desk. 
Then she missed the supper things and asked Bob what had become 
of them. He answered nonchalantly. 

“I guess Beverley must have taken them away. We didn’t use 
them any this year.” 

“ What did you do instead?” 

For the first time, he answered rather stiffly. 

“ I don’t get you, Zoe.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you and Beverley never saw 
each other out of office hours all the time I was gone?” 

“ Of course we did. We couldn’t very well help it. We train with 
the same crowd. Lowbrow to you. The aiiQ.bassador8 and cabinet 
officers and their wives sort of forget about me when you’re not in 
tovra.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

She did not ask any more questions just then, and the next year, 
when she came home after revealing the remarkable “flair for 
funerals ” about which Bob had teased her, she did not ask any at 
aU. But she did not fail to sense something in the air, when he re- 
doubled the small attentions, tike sending her -flowers, about which 
he had grown somewhat slack, and deferred to her wishes in little 
ways about which he had formerly been stubborn. She was also not 
unobservant when he caught her up so quickly as they were driving 
to their dinner at the French Embassy, and she turned down his 
suggestion of getting another man into the offipe. 

“ He’d probably fell for Beverley, and then we’d have the place 
riddled with romance and nothiug would get done,” she had said, 
and feeling him start a little, had added quickly, “What’s the 
matter. Bob?” He had answered readily enough, “ Nothing. I didn’t 
think about a romance, that’s all. I reckon you’re right; we better 
get along the way we are.” Afterwards, when the unexpected dhance 
had come to have Bert, leaving them free to go to Mexico, she had 
instinctively awaited other telltale signs of uneasiness on Bob’s part. 
But none had been forthcoming. Bob had been as pleased as she 
was at the addition of Bert to the staff. He thought the world of 
Bert and recognized his value. But then there was nothing about 
the rangy, slouchy newspaperman to suggest the complication of 
romance to anyone — ^not to Bob or Beverley or Zoe and cgrtainly 
not to Bert himself. 
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Of course, if Bert had not come to them, they would not have 
gone to Mexico, and if they had not done that, and Bob had not 
gone to Cuernavaca with Guy, when Zoe wanted him to stay at the 
Casa Catalina — ^well, then many things would have been different. , 
So perhaps Bert, who would not consciously have hurt a fly, was 
indirectly responsible for what happened next after all. For ^oe, as 
she told Helen truly, had never appealed to Bob, spontaneously, 
again after that dreadful day of the carnage at Coyoacan. Helen, 
wrapped in her grief, had still been gentle; but Zoe, wrapped in her 
hurt pride, had been very hard. Bob had tried to break through 
the waU of this pride, and she had repulsed hiin. She had done 
more than that. She had talked to Helen about his “compensa- 
tions,” and said that “ ladies rather than liquor ” were his weakness. 
Helen had never referred to these conversations in speaking with 
Bob herself; but the bond which bound brother and sister together 
was so close that Bob knew instinctively that Zoe had said some- 
thing, even before she began upbraiding him and mentioning 
Beverley’s name in doing so. 

They had never quarrelled before as they did that night; and 
there had been a quality in Bob’s anger which convinced Zoe she 
had accused him unjustly, and that me rebuke he dealt her so un- 
sparingly could only have been based on righteousness. Deep down 
in her heart she knew that his conscience was clear, that there had 
indeed been nothing between Beverley and himself but the sort of 
companionship which is achieved between two congenial spirits 
that are both lonely and groping, and the sort of conviviality into 
which such companionship sometimes develops when close friends 
are in jovial crowds instead of by themselves; She knew that he 
admifed her own talent and ^at such jealousy of it as existed — and 
he did not deny its existence— was based on the fact that it took her 
farther and farther from him all the time, for longer and longer 

E eriods. She knew that he stiU loved her and still needed her, that 
e missed her when she was gone and eagerly awaited her return. 
She knew that the corroding consciousness of his lapse in Mexico 
had never left his mind, and that it gave him no peace. And yet, 
knowing all this, she had lain rigidly alone in her own room all 
night, alter flinging herself out of his presence, because he had used 
words and gestures which had hurt her feelings as well as her pride. 
She had not returned to him saying she was ready to take her share 
of the blame for the -widening breach between them and the bitter- 
ness that was choking and crushing their mutuaj love. If she had 
only done this, during the healing hours of darkness, he would have 
told her, in his turn, that he was sorry and ashamed, he would have 
shown his penitence and humbly begged her forgiveness. But 
when morning came it was too late for her to seek him out; the 
fateful moment when reconciliation would have been beautiful and 
possible had passed; and what she did not know was that he too 
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had lain awake all night, hoping for her coming, kept from coming 
to her only because he believed she would again repulse him and 
m ali gn him if he did so. 

After that, he did not again ask her to give up her project of 
spending a year in South America, or suggest that the presence of 
Giles in Peru had anything to do with her plan of going there; and 
when an offer came to them for the rental of their house from Mr. 
Jacob Lichtenstein, who had recently been appointed to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, he agreed with her that they might 
as well accept it, that he himself would be better off in town. He 
was co-operative in regard to her final arrangements for departure, 
sympathizing for the discomfort she underwent in taking the 
required inoculations and vaccinations prior to securing visas, and 
going himself to the various embassies and legations to obtain these, 
in order to save her time and trouble. When she was closing her 
bags the lock on one of her suitcases proved refractory, and he put 
it down flat on the floor and knelt over it, tinkering with it until he 
had convinced himself that henceforth the lock would snap open 
and shut dependably. When he straightened up, hoisting the suit- 
case into an upright position at the same time, he saw that she was 
standing over him, and that the little whimsical smile which he 
loved, and which he had not seen in a long while, was hovering 
around the corners of her mouth. 

“ Thanks a lot. Bob, for taking so much trouble. I’d have been 
bothered with that lock all the way to Cape Horn and back again if 
you hadn’t fixed it for me. It’s the sort of thing no porter ever 
seems to have enough sense to do. Besides, it’s gratifying to see you 
on your knees in front of me. That’s a sight I never expetted to 
witness.” 

“ Stranger things than that have happened. I’d have been willing 
to get down on my knees in front of you, a good many times, if I’d 
known you wanted me to.” 

“And when was all this?” 

“ Oh, a long time ago.” 

" I thought so.” 

“But with encouragement I might recapture that habit of 
thought.” 

Even then she could have reopened the suitcase he had just fixed 
for her, she could have unpacked her clothes, she could have tele- 
phoned Mr. Lichtenstein that he could not have the house after all. 
T ha t is, looking back on it. Bob knew she could have done it. At 
the moment, it seemed to him too late, as it did to her, for such a 
dramatic gesture. And he himself was the one who said something, 
drily, to hide the desolation in his heart,, which really did make it 
too late. 

“ However, you’ve never given me any encouragement, have you, 
Zoe? About anything? Quite the contrary. Come on, it’s time to 
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get going. You mustn’t miss the boat, after all the trouble you’ve 
taken, with those vaccinations and visas and everything.” 

He went over to New York to see her off. The boat sailed at three in 
the afternoon, and he made a good connection in catching a plane 
hack to Washington. Instead of going directly home, he went instead 
to the ofi&ce. Beverley looked up, in genuine surprise, as he entered. 

“ Why, Bob ! I didn’t expect to see you here tonight I ” 

“ I didn’t expect to come here. But I hate going back to a house 
that someone who’s' just sailed has left. I’ve done it a good many 
times now. And tonight I just couldn’t face it. It’s sort of like going 
to a house where there’s been a funeral. Everything is abnormally 
tidy and abnormally silent and abnormally empty.” 

She nodded understandingly. “ I know. Bob. I’m sorry. But can 
you think of anything you’d like to do instead?” 

“ Well, I thought there’d be enough work here to keep me busy 
for a while.” 

“ There isn’t. Bert cleaned up things pretty well before he left. 
And I’ve just about finished the rest.” 

“ I bet you haven’t had any dinner yet.” 

“ No, I haven’t. But it’s hardly dinner time.” 

“ It’s after seven. Put on your hat like a good girl and see the boss 
through a great crisis in his career.” 

She hesitated, but not for very long. They went to the Danish 
Rose and had a dollar dinner, prosaically, neither one eating very 
much of it. Then he walked around the comer with her to her 
apartment. This time he did ask her if he might come in. 

“ It’s 'fearly yet, lots too early to settle down for the night. I’ve 
still got to fill in two or three hours. Can I listen to the radio or 
look at magazines or something?” 

“ Why, yes, if you want to. I suppose you’d like a drink, too, 
wouldn’t you? If you would, we’d better stop and get some whiskey. 
I haven’t got any. Just a little beer on the ice.” 

“ The beer would suit me fine. I’m not thirsty, and I’m not bent 
on going on a binge or drowning my troubles in drink. I’m just 
lonely, that’s aU.” 

“1 know. Well, of course you’re welcome. Not that I can do 
much to help.” 

Beverley’s little apartment was rather drab. She did not have 
much time or much money to put into it, and she did not possess 
the gift, which Zoe had revealed under similar circumstances, of 
managing to create an attraaive effect without either. The bed- 
living room contained the inevitable studio couch, one large English 
lounge chair, two or three rickety lesser chairs, a battered gate- 
legged table pushed up against the wall, and combination desk and 
chest of drawers. The walls, the rugs and the floor were all more or 
less the same dull colour, and the pictures were photographic copies 
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of bromidic masterpieces, relieved by one or two sentimental 
coloured prints. There was a piano lamp with no piano to go with 
it, and a book rack that had only dog-eared magazines in it. The 
bathroom door, slightly ajar, revealed gloves, handkerchiefs, stock- 
ings, “ bras ” and “ briefs ” hung up to dry in limp array. The 
kitchenette was no more appealing. The gas range was rusty, the 
refrigerator leaking slightly and the sink filled with dishes which 
had been left there to soak. Beverley apologized for the disorder 
with obvious distress. 

“ If I'd only knovra you were coming I wouldn’t have left every- 
thing so messy. But I’m always in such a rush to get started to the 
of&ce early. And it doesn’t seem to matter, when you live all alone.” 

“ That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you. Nothing matters then. 
Or you get to feeling that it doesn’t. I won’t look at the mess, 
Beverley. I won’t look at anything.” 

She knew he could not help doing so, used, as he was, to exquisite 
order. But she did the best she could for him. The lounge chair, 
in which she installed him, though imdeniably dingy, was comfort- 
able, and the beer she brought him was dry and cold. She gave him 
a copy of Saturday Evening Post and turned on the radio to a 
musical programme which was very good. He looked through the 
magazine and they listened to the music as long as it lasted. Then, 
for nearly an hour, they simply sat in silence. At last Bob got 
slowly out of the chair. 

“ I suppose I ought to go. I suppose I must go back to that house 
where there’s been a funeral.” 

Beverley did not answer. 

“I’ve got to, haven’t I, Beverley? There’s nowhere else I can go, 
logically, until the Lichtensteins move into the house. They’re not 
going to do that till next week. They want it thoroughly cleaned 
first. My God, as if it weren’t clean enough already 1 It’s so dean it 
hurts you.” 

Still Beverley did not answer. 

“ You can’t think of anything else I could do, can you, Beverley, 
except to go back to that empty house?” 

“ No, Bob. I’m sorry. But I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“You wouldn’t let me stay here, wotdd you? Just this one 
night?” 

“ Bob, you know ” 

“ Don’t say I know you’re not that kind of a girl. I’ve got fooled 
two or three times on what kind a girl was, but if I couldn’t find out 
what kind you were in the last three years. I’d never find out any- 
thing. Of course you’re not that kind of a girl” 

“ Well, then, you do know.” 

“ But, Beverley, I’m so terribly lonely. I’m — ^bereft. That sort of 
loneliness is like death. I wasn’t using just a figure of speech when 
I said I felt as if there’d been a funeral.” 
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i know you weren't/' 

But how could you?" 

Because Fm lonely, too." 

“ But if you're lonely, too ” 

‘‘ Then I'd be glad to have you stay? Of course I'd be glad to 
have you stay. You say you know everything about me, and still 
you didn't even know that much. I'd love to have you stay. I want 
you to stay more than I want anything else in the world." 

''Then why 

" Oh, Bob, you know why 1 You know you can't do that to Zoe! 
You know I can’t do that to Zoe. She’s your wife. She loves you and 
you love her. And she’s befriended me. She’s built me up. She's 
made it possible for me to be and do everything I've been and done 
in Washington. I can't betray her, any more than you can.” 

"She's left me, Beverley. She didn’t say anything at all about 
coming back this time. I'm sure she’s never coming back any more. 
She’s left me for months on end for years now. And I've never 
been unfaithful to her yet.’’ 

" Then if you’ve never been unfaithful to her yet, there's all the 
more reason why you shouldn’t be unfaithful to her now. I think 
she will come back. I tell you I think she cares about you still. And 
if she did come back, if you found out she did care about you still, 
you’d be terribly sorry that you’d let go, after you’ve put up this 
good fight for so long.” 

" I’m glad you realize it's been a fight. She doesn't seem to." 

" Of course I realize it. But you’re not going to give up, are you, 
after you’ve fought all this time?” 

Yes, I am. That’s exactly what I’m going to do. I can’t fight 
any longer. I’m too lonely and too depressed. Don't send me away, 
Beverley. Don't send me off to someone I don't know and don't 
trust and don't respect.” 

"You won't respect me, Bob, any more, or trust me either, if I 
let you stay here.” 

Yes, I will. I'll always trust you. I'll always respect you. And 
I'll be everlastingly grateful to you. For being kind. For under- 
standing. For helping. You will be kind, won't you, Beverley? 
You do understand. You must help.” 

There was no reason why he should feel guilty about it. He told 
himself that, over and over again. There was no reason why 
Beverley should feel guilty about it. He told her that, too. And he 
meant it. He had spoken the truth when he said he wouldn't stop 
trusting her, or respecting her. He trusted her implicitly, he 
respected her immeasurably. But still something was different. He 
wasn't at ease any more, except with Beverley. He didn't want to 
see his father or his mother or Helen. That was why he had tried 
to steer Helen off when she suggested coming to see him, why he 
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behaved like a fool when she did come, drinking three cocktails 
at lunch time, and scolding her about her own money and telling 
her smutty stories. He and Helen had always been extraordinarily 
close to each other and now he wasn’t close to her any more 
because for the first time he couldn’t take her into his confidence. 
Neither did he want to see Ronnie and Welby, who had put up 
such a splendid fight and won out in the end, instead of giving up 
in the end, the way he had; it made him ashamed to see them. He 
didn’t even want to see his own crowd, his and Beverley’s. He didn’t 
want them to guess what had happened and he thought they 
might, that it would show somehow. Of course, there had been 
joking references to Beverley as his girl for a long time. But they 
were just jokes. Nobody believed she was his girl, not in that way. 
Beverley had always run straight, just as Zoe had always run 
straight. She wasn’t cheap or common. He’d never seen her take a 
single drink too many or let any man get fresh with her or so 
much as say a word that was off-colour. She’d been as good a girl 
as he’d ever known. She was still as good a girl as he’d ever known. 
He’d knock the head off anyone who said she wasn’t. But he didn’t 
want to give anyone a chance to say she wasn’t. 

Of course there had been no question of staying just one night. 
He had believed that there was, when he asked if he might do it, 
but afterwards it was clear to him that Beverley had known from 
the beginning what it really would be like, for she showed no sur- 
prise and no resentment the next time he stayed, which he did 
without even asking for permission. She was very good to him. It 
was infinitely comforting and infinitely sustaining to stay with 
Beverley. She did not emanate radiance, and there was none of the 
exultation over a supreme conquest, none of the conviction that in 
this union was achieved the ultimate rapture of a lifetime, as there 
had been with Zoe; neither was there the same insatiable desire to 
test, over and over again, the seeming infallibility of a wellspring 
which was the fountainhead of all conceivable ecstasy. But there 
was a consciousness of kindliness and understanding and sympathy 
which meant more than anything else in the world could have 
meant just then. Having once tacitly admitted that his need of 
her was greater than the obstacles which should have barred its ful- 
filment, Beverley accepted his possession of her without reserva- 
tion or reproach of any kind. She was always sweet, always docile, 
always reasonable and responsive and undemanding when he came 
to her. Her work at the ofiice, and her attitude towards him there, 
were both untinged by any indication that there was the slightest 
change in their relationship; and if she did not see him, for 'a week 
at a time, outside of office hours, she never asked him why she had 
not done so or where he had been, nor was her welcome of him any 
less warm when he did come. She always conveyed the impression 
that she was glad to see him, if he were free, but never that she 
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expected him to give up, for her sake, any pleasurable experience 
in which she could not share. The very fact that she forbore from 
implying that she should be, or could be, essential to him in any 
way, endeared her to him increasingly. 

On only one occasion did anything happen to mar the serenity 
of their association. After Bert had been with the news bureau for 
a year, he brought up the subject of a raise. His request seemed to 
Bob logical, and there was no reason, financially, why it should not 
be granted; the bureau was increasingly prosperous, and no small 
part of its prosperity was due to Bert. But this was true of Beverley 
also, and Beverley had not received a raise in two years. Aiter his 
conversation with Bert on the subject of a salary had come to a 
conclusion t hat was mutually satisfactory. Bob asked him to send 
Beverley along in, too. When she entered the inner oflSce, and 
stood quietly beside his desk, waiting for him to speak to her, he 
reached over and took her hand. 

“ I’ve got some news for you, kid. You’re going to have a raise.” 

“ A raise I What for?” 

" Well, I want you to have it. I think you deserve it. As a matter 
of fact, I think you ought to have twice what you’re getting. You’re 
doing twice as much as you used to.” 

She drew away her hand and went out of his office without 
answering. A little later, when he went out to look for her, stiU 
blissfully unconscious of the construction she had put on his words, 
Bert told him that she had gone home, and that apparently she 
was not feeling very well. 

“ Probably a mild touch of the flu,” Bert said casually. “ Every- 
one’s having the flu these days. I thought I felt it coming on my- 
self, but when you told me I could have a raise, that acted as a 
quick cure. Why don’t you offer Beverley a raise? I bet that would 
be good for what ails her, too.” 

“I did offer her a raise. That’s why I asked you to send her 
along in — so she could have one at the same time you did. I 
thought she deserved one just as much as you.” 

“ There’s no possible argument about that. Well, perhaps she’s 
collapsed from joy. There’s never any telling what a girl will do 
when she’s pleased, any more than there’s any telling what she’ll do 
when she’s mad.” 

Bert loimged away again, and Bob did not give the matter much 
more thought himself. But when he went around to Beverley’s 
apartment that evening, after an early dinner with the Vice-Pre- 
sident’s secretary, he knew, the minute she opened the door for 
him, that something was very much airdss. She was still wearing 
her tailored office clothes, iustead of having on a soft house dress, 
and clearly she had been crying. 

“Why, Beverley, what’s the matter?” he asked in concern. He 
never spoke to her irritably or angrily, the way he had spoken so 
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often to Zoe, because Beverley never made him feel irritable or 
angry. “ Are you sick? Are you unhappy about something?” 

“ Fm not sick. But I am terribly imhappy. Oh Bob, you must 
have known that I didn’t expect — that I wouldn’t accept ” 

“ My dear girl, I haven’t the least idea what you’re talking about.” 

“ You ofiEered me a raise today. That is, you called it a raise. But 
at the same time you said I ought to have twice as much as I’d 
been getting, because ” 

Belatedly, but suddenly, he saw. He knew better than to try to 
touch her then. But he spoke to her with greater gentleness and 
afEection than ever before, 

“ I’m very sor]^, Beverley. I didn’t realize how it sounded or I 
wouldn’t have said it. Please believe me. Bert had just asked for a 
raise and I’d given it to him. I thought if he had one, you ought 
to have one, too, for the same reasons. I still think so. But I never 

thought 1 know there isn’t a girl in the world who’s ever done. 

what you’ve done more single-heartedly. I know it was only because 
you were sorry for me.” 

“ It wasn’t only because I was sorry for you. I was sorry for you. 
But no matter how sorry I’d been, I wouldn’t have done it unless 
I’d cared, too.” 

From the beginning, they had both fought shy of the word ^ 
“love.” But Beverley might as weU have used it now. Bob had 
known for a long time that she loved him. 

“ And it’s because I care that I can’t bear to have you offer me 
money. I don’t need much of any money. That is, I don’t need 
much of any for myself. I have thought, sometimes, that if I 
could only have a nicer apartment, it would be pleasanter for you. 
A shiny new one with chromium plate and Venetian blinds and 
modem age furniture. This is so dingy and drab for you to come to 
at the end of a day’s work. Zoe made everything beautiful for you.” 

“ She made everything beautiful for a little while. That’s why it 
all seemed so much worse when it went blank. You’d never let any- 
thing go blank. I forget that this place is dingy and drab when 
I’m with you, Beverley, because you’re always so sweet and cordial 
and merry yourself. Besides, you have improved it a lot. But if you 
want an apartment like that, why don’t you let me give you the 
raise, just as I’d planned, and use the extra money to rent a ” 

“Oh Bob, don’t I I’d feel — ^I’d feel like a kept woman if I did 
that.” 

Beverley dear, I’m not going to give you an extra cent if it’s 
going to make you unhappy to have me do it. But at the same 
time. I’m afraid you’re not saving very much. I’m afraid that 
sooner or later you’ll need extra money and not have any. I’m 
afraid ” 

“ If you’re going to start being afraid. Bob, we’ll — we’ll have to 
stop, that’s all. Think of all the things we could have been afraid 
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of — ^like getting found out, for instance, accidentally, or weU, 

for any number of reasons. But you weren’t afraid at first.” 

“ No, I wasn’t afraid, because I was desperate. But I’ve been very 
selfish, Beverley. I’ve taken everything and not given anything in 
return.” 

“Hush! You’ve given me ” 

She could not say “ your love,” because she knew he had never 
given that to anyone but Zoe; there had been no pretence. She 
could not say “yourself,” because it was she who had been prodigal, 
not he; there had always been boundaries to the part of his life 
which he shared with her. Momentarily she groped for a word which 
would be both accurate and adequate. She ended rather haltingly. 

“ ^the sense of being needed and wanted, Bob. That means a 

lot to any girl. So much that incidentally you’ve gjlven me happi- 
ness, too.” 

“ Well, I certainly did want you and need you the worst way. I 
certainly want you and need you still.” 

Now, he thought, he might touch her. He had always been very 
gentle with her. There had never been any of that importunity 
with which he had forced his passion on Zoe, in dealing with 
Beverley. He had never been driven to it, either by his own feel- 
* ings or by Beverley’s attitude. But for the first time, he saw that 
though she would not deny him, her heart' would still be with- 
drawn from him, and he knew he could not take her like that. 

“ It’s later than I thought. You ought to be getting some sleep,” 
he said soothingly. “I’m sorry you’ve had this bad evening. But 
I’ll make it up to you. It’ll be all right if I come back tomorrow, 
won’t it?” 

It was all right when he went back the next night, but in the 
meantime he had done a great deal of straight and sober thinking. 
They could not go on forever this way. Beverley must have definite 
security, both for the present and the future, and a position in 
regard to himself that could be recognized and regularized. He did 
not see very clearly how this could be brought about, though he 
believed that it should be. He did not think Zoe would refuse to 
divorce him, if he asked her to do so, but the fact remained that he 
did not want to be divorced from her. He had never desired any 
other woman for his wife, and he knew he would think of her as 
his wife until the end of time. But increasingly, resentment against 
her welled up within him. If she had not belittled him and derided 
him and neglected him, he would never have been left hungering 
for human companionship and compassion, he would never have 
been trapped, or let Beverley get trapped, in the blind alley which 
they had now reached. As he grew more and more baffled and 
bewildered and angry and ashamed, the more he blamed Zoe for 
his entanglement. The more he longed for an excuse to hurt her 
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and humiliate her as she had hurt and humiliated him. But it did 
him no good to seek for such a pretext when she was on the other 
side of the world. He could be avenged on her only if he could see 
her and shout at her and strike at her. Then, when he had poured 
all this venom out of his system, when he was clear of it and clean 
again, somehow the way to go on would be revealed — a. way in 
which Beverley would be protected, and Zoe, having been pun- 
ished, would be recaptured. 

It was while he was trying to figure out what this way would be, 
that Zoe unexpectedly came back, and that he heard she had 
come back with Giles Arnold and verified the information. 

Beverley screwed her lipstick back into place, and tilted her 
pointed hat to an angle better calculated to set off the effect of the 
long red feather. She thought it was just right when Bob came into 
the room. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” he said. The brevity with 
which he spoke was characteristic, and so was the courtesy; he had 
never yet been rude to Beverley. “My sister’s been in my office. 
That’s what delayed me.” 

“Yes. She came in here, too. I think she expected to find Bert, 
and that she was rather surprised to find me instead. I was sur- 
prised that she did, too. She caught me rather off guard. I’m afraid 
I spoke to her rather flippantly, in my effort to seem casual.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. Helen is the last person in the world 
to take offence when thejre isn’t any intended.” 

“ I wasn’t afraid she’d take offence. But I am afraid I’ve roused 
her suspicions, in trying to do just the opposite.” 

“ Well, don’t let that worry you too much either. Helen’s a good 
deal more level-headed than she looks. The fact that her suspicions 
were roused wouldn’t mean that she’d begin to shout them through 
a megaphone.” 

“No. She wouldn’t do that. But I’d feel badly to have her sus- 
picious of me. She’s so unspoiled. I can’t imagine her being con- 
nected with anything that’s sordid. I’ve always thought Zoe’s nick- 
name for her was appropriate. I know some people think it’s siUy. 
But she is the personification of sweemess, isn’t she?” 

“Yes Do you feel what we’ve done is sordid, Beverley?” 

“I didn’t at first. In fact, I didn’t for a long while. But after 
Zoe came home this last time ” 

“Did you feel differently then?” 

“Yes. I may be absolutely mistaken. But I got the idea that 
when Zoe came home this last time, she wanted very much to 
stay. That she hoped, somehow, you and she could find some kind 
of a common meeting ground and get together again.” 

“ You’re not mistaken. That’s what she did hope.” 

“WeU, of course, that would change everything, wouldn’t it, 
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Bob? Because, when you came to me it was because Zoe had left 
you, because you were lonely. And now that she’s come back, that 
you can have her again ” 

“ She came back, but I wouldn’t let her stay- I sent her away. It 
isn’t generally known yet, but it will be in a day or two. She’s gone 
back to Europe — ' for an indefinite period in undetermined 
territory.’ ” 

The sentence trailed away, formlessly. Bob stood looking away 
from Beverley, at nothing in particular. She saw he had com- 
pletely forgotten that when he came into the room, it had been for 
the purpose of taking her out to dinner with him. She knew that 
something dreadful had happened, though she still did not know 
what it was. 

‘'You didn’t send her away because of me, did you, Bob? 
Because that would be terrible. It’s Zoe you really care for. I’ve 
always known that.” 

“ No, I didn’t send her away because of you. I sent her away 
because I’d been told she came here to be with Captain Arnold, 
and I believed it. I don’t know whether you ever heard — ^he wanted 
very much to marry her once, and it was just a toss-up which one 
of us she would take. She decided in favour of me because she 
thought he had let her down, on a point that mattered a good deal 
to her, and that I never would. That sounds queer now, doesn’t it? 
But it’s true. She was more in love with him than she was with 
me though — ^it was only afterwards that she — ^well, that she felt the 
same way about me that I did about her. So I was jealous of him 
from the beginning, and in a way I never got over it. I suppose it 
was partly an inferiority complex. He had everything to ofEer her 
that I hadn’t, and I couldn’t forget it. I still kept right on being 
jealous of him. I was so jealous of him even this last week that I’d 
gladly have killed him if I could’ve got my hands on him.” 

“And you told her that?” 

“Not exactly. I told her that if she didn’t leave Washington 
within twenty-four hours I’d sue her for divorce and name him as 
co-respondent.” 

“'V^y, Bob, you couldn’t have! Not after what we’ve done.” 

“Well, I did. She doesn’t know what we’ve done. She was sus- 
picious of us before she went to South America, when there was no 
reason why she should be. I’ve never seen any point in telling you 
before, but we had a dreadful quarrel about you then. I said some 
pretty harsh things to her, and in the course of them drove home 
the truth that she was evil-minded and unfair. She hated me for it, 
but I convinced her just the same. I convinced her so thoroughly, 
that the conviction’s lasted; since she has had cause for suspicion, 
she’s never doubted me. We quarrelled after she got home, but not 
because she thought I’d been unfaithful to her. If she had, of 
course she’d have come back at me by saying that if I brought suit 
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against her, naming Giles as a co-respondent, she’d bring a counter 
suit, na m ing you as a co-respondent It didn’t enter her mind how 
simple it would have been for her to do that. For which I’m very 
thankful, on your account.” 

“ Bob, everything you’re saying makes all this seem worse and 
worse. I don’t see how you could have ” 

“ Beverley, would you mind not saying that again? Helen’s just 
been telling me that there are a lot of other things I couldn’t have 
done, and, as a matter of fact, I’ve donfe them all. Do you remember 
there was another night, the first of the week, that I was late when 
I’d asked you to go out to dinner with me? Well, the reason I was 
late was because I was up in Zoe’s room, shaking her and calling 
her a liar and worse and telling her to dear out before I dragged 
her name in the dust and ruined the career of a man who’d never 
done me the slightest harm, and who, as it turns out, now wants to 
marry my sister.” 

He did not stop because Beverley had interrupted him by speak- 
ing to him. She had not said a word. But 'the horror and incredulity 
which he had seen an hour before in Helen’s face were nothing 
compared to the horror and incredulity that he saw in Beverley’s 
now. It was worse than if she had actually blurted out, “ So that’s 
what you called your wife. That’s what you’ve done to her. I’ve 
lived with you for nearly two years and I’ve thought all this time 
that you were kindly and courteous and gentle. I’ve believed you 
when you’ve said I hadn’t forfeited your confidence or your respect. 

But I have lived a lie, I have allowed you What would you call 

me if you ever got angry with me? What would you do to me?” 
He could not tell her he would never insult her or abuse her, as he 
had insulted and abused Zoe, because his feeling for her was not 
sufficiently strong to result in abuse and insult. That would only 
make a bad matter worse. But he saw that fear had leapt into her 
eyes, and that she was shrinking away from him. He put out his 
hands almost pleadingly. 

“Please don’t look at me like that, Beverley. I can’t bear it. 
You’re all I have left. If I can’t depend on you ” 

“ If you can’t depend on me I But how can I depend on you?” 

“You’ve never found me undependable so far, have you? I’ve 
done everything for you that you’d let me. I’m ready and eager to 
do a lot more. I’d be very glad to marry you, if you’d let me. 
Because I know what Zoe’ll do now. She’ll stay away tmtil after 
Giles has come up for selection, and then she’ll divorce me for 
cruel and abusive treatment. She wouldn’t be human if she did 
anything else. And after she’s done that, you and I can be married.” 

“Oh, Bob, will you please stopl” 

She was not crying. It was not like the night when he had offered 
her a raise, and she had misunderstood him; then she had cried 
and cried, and finally sent him away from her, disconsolate him- 
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sdfi She was dry-eyed now and determined. The docility which 
had meant so much to him was all gone. Her words came crisply, 
with no indication of yielding or even of compromise. 

‘‘Where is Zoe, Bob?” 

“I don^t know” 

“You don’t know 1” 

“No, I swear I don’t. She left here with a reservation at the 
Plaza. But she cancelled that when she got to Baltimore. We’ve 
tried to reach her at every other hotel we could think of in New 
York. And we’ve seen the passenger list of every eastbound trans- 
atlantic ship sailing this week. We know she did sail, because 
Helen had a radiogram. But that didn’t give us any sort of a clue.” 

“ Never mind. You’ll have to start out after her.” 

“How can I? What good would that do?” 

“It’s your one chance. If she knows you’ve made a desperate 
efEort to find her she’ll believe you wanted her back. Of course 
you’ll have to tell her about me, and it would take her a while to 
get over that.” 

“ I can’t tell her about you. If there’s any kind of a filthy cad 
I never could abide it’s the sneak who kisses and tells, and this is a 
good deal more than a question of kisses.” 

“That’s exactly why you’ve got to tell her. You’ve got to come 
clean. Bob, or you can’t come at all. You’ll know that when you’ve 
turned it over in your mind, and I know it already. You mustn’t 
worry about that part. Zoe won’t spread it around; any more than 
Helen would. But she has a right to the truth.” 

“ It’s just like you to look at it that way, Beverley. But even if 
I could too, there’s the bureau ” 

“ Forget about the bureau. I’ll stay here and help Bert run it. 
We’ll keep it going. Forget about me. I’ll manage. I’ve had an 
oflEer of a job in Cincinnati, a good one. I’m going to take it. But 

not now. Not until I Imow it’ll be kept open for me, Bob. I’m 

not lying to you. I’ll show you the letter if you like.” 

“ Beverley, you know I can’t let you do that.” 

“ I know you can’t keep me from doing that. If you don’t go 
after Zoe I’ll resign right away. Now, this minute. I’ll be on my 
way to Cincinnati before tomorrow morning. But if you’ll go to 
Europe I’ll stick until you get back. I don’t suppose it’ll do any 
good for you to ask Zoe to forgive you, but at least you can tell 
her you’re sorry. I don’t suppose it’ll do any good to ask her to 
come home with you, but at least you can tell her that it would 
mean more than anything else in the world to you if she would. 
Then if she sends you away you can’t help it. I think probably she 
will. I’m sure I would if I were in her place. But after you’ve gone 
she’ll think of you difEerently than she has for a long time. And, 
by and by, perhaps something will happen that will bring her back 
to you after all.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

When Bob reached Hiznter’s Green on Sunday and went first to the 
little transformed schooUiouse which was now Helen’s headquarters, 
he found this apparently deserted. Having knocked several t7mp.<i 
without getting any answer, he went on to the big house, where 
Pearl Gray opened the door for him, with the air of one who had 
been lying in wait for an expected arrival. 

“ Good-mornin’, Mr. Bob. Ah sho’ly is glad to see you. Let me 
rest your wraps. Didn’t Miss Zoe come vyith you?” 

“ No, Pearl, not this time.” 

“ She ain’t took sick or nothin’, has she?” 

“ No, she isn’t sick,” he said, seized with sudden terror lest she 
might be, that he would not know about it and that no one would 
take care of her. 

“ You don’t think Miss Zoe done forgot Opal and Zally and me, 
does you, Mr. Bob?” 

“ Qf course she hasn’t forgotten you. What makes you say such 
a thing?” 

“Well, Mr. Bob, when Miss Zoe was here to Mr. Dabney’s 
bam dance, she done say she was fixin’ to go back to her own 
house. Yassuh. She done say when she did. Opal and Zally and 
me could come back too. She done say she’d let me know. An’ I 
ain’t heard nothin’ from her since she done left here.” 

“I’m very sorry. Pearl. Miss Zoe had to go back to Europe un- 
expectedly. She leift in a hurry. I’m afraid she must have forgotten 
to write you.” 

“Miss Zoe don’t never forget nothin', Mr. Bob. Must be she 
don’t want us no mo’.” 

“ I’m certain she wants you if she told you so. But you know 
how busy she always is. She just didn’t have time to write. You’U 
surely get a letter later on, though. Let me know when you do, 
will you? I’d like to hear what she says to you about arrange- 
ments.” 

He tried to make his voice sound casual. Pearl Gray’s face, which 
had been troubled and gloomy, gradually began to brighten. 

“Well, Ah sho’ly am glad to think there. ain’t nothin’ but a 
little delay, Mr. Bob. ’Case Opal and Zally and me, we is all hanker- 
in’ to get back to Miss Zoe. Not that Miss Ronnie and Miss Helen 
ain’t treated us right, and that this ain’t a fine place. But when 
you get used to one lady’s ways, ’specially if it’s a lady like Miss 
Zoe, there ain’t no other seems quite the same to you. She 
am the only one Ah’s ever seed that could get clean comers and 
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light biscuit outen the same nigger. Yassuh. Ah respects her for 
it, even if Ah is the nigger and has to do the work. An’ Miss 
Ronnie done told us it’d be all right for us to leave soon as Miss 
Zoe needed us. Miss Ronnie ain’t aimin’ to take no mo’ bo’ders, so 
she don’t need so much help no mo’. Of co’se she didn’t call ’em 
bo’ders, she called ’em payin’ guests lak she alius does. But you 
know as well as Ah does, Bob, that company is company and 
bo’ders is bo’ders.” 

“ Well, I’m company today. Pearl, but there doesn’t seem to be 
anyone here to welcome me. Where is everyone?” 

“ Miss Ronnie, she done gone to churgh and taken Bennie with 
her. But she ’lowed as how she’d be back befo’ she and Mr. Welby 
started for the milk punch party at Todd Hollow. Mr. Welby, he’s 
out in the colt stable. Docs you know he can drive a cyar real good 
now, Mr. Bob? He drives all ’round the place, lickety split, in a 
cute little cyar that’s been rigged up a purpose for him. But now 
he don’t need a shofer no mo’, and Zally aint’ got much to do 
’ceptin’ the work in the gyarden. Zally ain’t got green thumbs; 
he ain’t never pretended he had. Of co’se he don’t mind a nice little 
flower patch, like you and Miss Zoe has in Alexandria; but no one 
could never call tMs here gyarden a patch. It’s one of the biggest 
gardens in Virginia, and it ain’t got jest flowers in it neither; it’s 
got so many vegetables it’s done take my appetite away to cotmt 
’em, and that’s a fact, Mr. Bob. Yassuh. But still Miss Ronnie, 
she wants mo’ and mo’ in it all the time. She wants green peas and 
string beans and carrots and spinach every day. Bennie hates 
spinach, jes’ lak all chilltm does, so one day Zally done told Miss 
Rotmie there weren’t no mo’, that the rabbits had et it aU up. And 
she was powerful provoked. She said if he’d had any sense he’d 
have planted enough spinach for Bennie and the rabbits too. At 
least that was what she meant. And Zally, he ain’t no gyardener, 
he am a shofer, and he wants to get back .to shoferin’ you and Miss 
Zoe to the White House and them litigations in Washington. He 
dctae make frens with lots of other shofers, and he misses ’em. 
They all has their little debts and their little secrets, and they used 
to tell each other the news about their bosses and their misses, and 
have ’em a little game of craps now and again, and sit in each 
others cyars when it was cold and listen to the radio. An’ now 
Zally ain’t got nothin’ to do but plant spinach.” 

“ I’m sorry. Pearl, but I’m sure you’ll hear from Miss Zoe before 
long, just as I told you. Did Miss Helen go to church, too? I 
expected to find her waiting for me. I said I’d be down today.” 

" No, Miss Helen, she done went over to Todd Hollow last night. 
Mr. Dabney, he done come and fetch her in his cyar. I reckon 
there was mo’ than one party goin’ on. She done told me to say, if 
you got here befo’ she come back, that the Taliaferros hoped you’d 
come right along over to Todd Hollow yo’self. Yassuh. But she 
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wasn’t rightly lookin’ for you befo’ evenin’. She didn’t know for 
sure whether you’d come at all.” 

“ I don’t think I want to go to Todd Hollow, Pearl. But it doesn’t 
matter. I’ll walk out to the colt stable and see if I can find Mr. 
Welby there.” 

Spring seemed to be very early. The hunting season would not 
be over, normally, for several weeks yet, and the clear weather 
which was the sportsman’s delight had held steadity all winter. 
But within the last few days there had been a sudden break in it, 
and now it was really hot in the sim. The trees had all taken on a 
vaguely fuzzy look; the willows were feathery and unbelievably 
soon the orchards would be a mass of white blossoms. Bob re- 
membered that when he and Zoe were driving down to Dabney’s 
dance, before they began to quarrel, Zoe had said she wanted to 
see the Shenandoah Valley through the different stages of its bloom 
that year : first, the wild cherry and the wild pear, vagrant and 
fragile and barren and intermingled with redbud, on the fringes 
of forests and in deserted dooryards; and then later the ordered 
profusion of apple trees, acre after acre in promising full-blown 
loveliness. She had even spoken of week-end trips in which they 
would vary their route, taking the Valley Pike all the way from 
Winchester to Lexington, or going over the Skyline Drive and 
coming out at Charlottesville. Nothing in Normandy, she was sure, 
could surpass that, and she had never seen it. Well, it would be a 
long time before she saw it now, or he saw it with her. Even when 
or if she did come back to the United States, there would be no 
light-hearted projects for junketing with him in the springtime 

He foimd Welby seated in the trim little ofl&ce at the right of the 
main entrance to the colt stable, talking with one of the grooms, a 
cheerful freckled boy with a cockney accent who kept saying, 
“ Thank you, sir.” Welby hailed Bob heartily, finished what he was 
saying to the groom, and dismissed the hoy without curtness. Then 
he gave Bob a more extended welcome. 

“ I certainly am glad to see you. Helen said you might be down 
today, but she was rather vague about it, so we all went ahead with 
our own plans. Ronnie’ll be back any moment now, though. Won't 
you drive over to the Taliaferros with us?” 

“ Thanks. Pearl Gray said they’d asked me to, and that Helen 
had left a message. But, if it’s all the same to you, I don’t believe 
I wiU today. I’m not in the mood for a party. I do want to see 
Helen, though. So I’ll hang around here until you all get back, if 
that won’t put anyone out.” 

“ Of course it won’t put anyone out. But it doesn’t sound to me 
like an especially cheerful way of spending a spring Sunday.” 

“ I’m not feeling especially cheerful.” 

“ I reckon we all have those times. I know I’ve had plenty. Is 
there anything ” 
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“ No. Yes, there is, too. Listen, Welby. Don't send me a cheque 
this next quarter. I don't feel I have a right to any of the revenue 
from the stock farm any more." 

Zoe's already told me she thought we ought to give up the 
fifty-fifty division. That is, if you agreed it was all right for Ronnie 
and me to keep three-fourths of the net profits from now on. I've 
been meaning to write you about it, but I didn't get around to it 
this last week, I think maybe we are entitled to three-fourths now. 
But I certainly don't think we're entitled to any more than that." 

Very well. But send all of the other fourth to Zoe. Don’t send 
an eighth to her and an eighth to me.” 

“ Where shall I send her money?” 

“ I don’t know. Helen must have given you a hint how things 
are. But I've got a forlorn hope Zoe may write and tell you where 
she'd Uke money sent. If she does, perhaps it won't be in such a 
way that you'd feel it a breach of confidence to pass the informa- 
tion along to me.” 

I see. All right, Bob." 

Welby made no further comments and asked no questioiis what- 
soever. Bob began to wonder, as they sat talking about inconse- 
quential things, why he had been such a fool that he'd never 
thought of turning to Welby long before. If he had only done 

that instead of turning towards Beverley If he had only come 

to the cotmtry, and foimd fellowship with another man, instead of 
staying in the city and getting gratification out of a woman. Or 

even if he had stayed in the city There was Bert, who always 

had a good story up his sleeve, and whose unconcerned ways of 
meeting life were an antidote from an angry and rebellious attitude; 
yet he had never made an intimate of Bert. There was his father, 
who yearned, much of the time so vainly, for his only son's com- 
panionship, and who, lacking in worldly wisdom as he would always 
remain, could still set an example of patience and rectitude any 
son might be proud to follow. Well, it had been just one more 
stupid and hateful mistake, and now it was too late to do anything 
about it. At least, he took it for granted that it was. 

But Welby did not seem to think that it was. When Ronnie 
came in a few minutes later with Bennie, Welby asked her if she 
would mind running along to Todd Hollow without him. It was so 
long since he had seen Bob, he said, that he would much rather sit 
around at home and talk than get mixed up with a noisy crowd, 
which he could do any time. Ronnie, greeting Bob cordially and 
imreproachfully herself, agreed that this was a fine idea. She did 
not assume an air of injury, intimating that her husband was 
churlish and disobliging about going to parties with her, nor did she 
insist on staying at home herself, intruding on a masculine meet- 
ing of minds. Instead she said she would make it snappy, and pass 
along the good news to Helen that Bob had already arrived. Then 
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she jumped into her car and drove off, waving her hand gaUy as 
she disappeared from sight. Bob was somewhat dismayed to find 
Beimie left behind, for he had always thought of Bennie as an 
obstreperous and troublesome child. But Bennie apparently not 
only adored his father, but stood in wholesome awe of him. He 
settled down in a comer of the office and drew pictures, occasion- 
ally making a sucking sound through the gap in his mouth where 
the two front teeth were now missing and every now and then 
proudly bringing the products of his labours for the two men to 
admire. And when Welby eventually suggested that they should 
all go up to the house, and the freckled groom reappeared to help 
him into his car, Bennie seemed to take it for granted that he him- 
self should escort Bob over the fields and lawns, and generally ra]f<> 
upon himself the duties of a host until his father could resume 
these. He slipped a warm, if somewhat grubby, hand spontane- 
ously into Bob’s and conversed with him engagingly. 

“ I’m going to Mexico with my Aunt Helen,” he said. “ On a 
big white boat. We’re going to New York first. She’s going to take 
me to the Aquarium. Have you ever been to the Aquarium, Mr. 
Morton?” 

Bob admitted his lack of familiarity with this landmark. 

“ She’s going to take me up inside the Statue of Liberty, too,” 
Bennie went on, “ and on top of the Empire State Building. We’re 
going to have our di nn er there, ice-cream and everything. It’ll be 
swell. I think my Aunt Helen’s a very nice lady, don’t you?” 

Bob agreed that he did. 

“And on board the ship, she says I’ll learn a lot about nav — 
about naut — about how it runs, you know.” 

“ Navigation? Nautical terms?” suggested Bob. 

“ Yes. And in Mexico I’m going to learn all sorts of things. And 
have fun, too. It’s lucky for me I’m going to have a little sister. 
I don’t suppose Mummy , and Daddy wotdd have let me go if it 
hadn’t been that this sister is coming along and they want me out 
of the way. Did you know I was going to have a little sister, Mr. 
Morton?” 

“I heard something about it,” Bob replied, regarding Bennie 
with increasing interest. 

“ It might be a brother though. Daddy says you can’t tell before- 
hand, any more than you can with a foal or a puppy or a calf. 
There are fillies and bitches and heifers, and then, on the other 
hand, there are colts and dogs and bulls. It’s the same way with 
babies. Probably you knew that though.” 

“ Yes, I knew that.” 

“ Then by and by they grow up and afterwards they are fathers 
or mothers, depending on which they were to start with. Daddy 
explained it all to me in one of our talks. We have a great many 
talks. Sometimes they are funny and sometimes they are serious. 
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In one of the serious talks Daddy also explained to me that it was 
vety important to he gentle with mothers and make sure they did 
not get tired or troubled in any way. When they do, it is had for 
the mother and it is bad for the baby, too. Whatever kind of a 
mother or baby you are dealing with, I mean. Brood mares and 
cows and ladies. Did you know that, too?” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t know as much about that as your father does. 
It’s a good thing your father’s told you all this, Bennie.” 

“ Yes, it is. Because of course now I dkn help him take great care 
of Mummy. And by and by I’m going to help Mummy take great 
care of the baby, too. She says I can give the baby its bath, if I will 
take one myself without fussing. I don’t mind baths once in a 
while, but I think Mummy has them too much on her mind. I’d 
like to give the baby his though. Or hers. After I get back from 
Mexico. Did you ever go to Mexico, Mr. Morton?” 

There were several phases of this conversation which made Bob 
wince a little, but he was fair enough to realize that this was not 
Bainie’s fault, and he was curiously touched hy the child’s friendli- 
ness. Bennie had never shown himself so amicably disposed before, 
and in consequence, dinner was a tranquil as well as an intimate 
meal. Ronnie and Helen came bads, from Todd Hollow in good 
time, and there were no outsiders present, not even Dabney, 
which Bob divined was probably not wholly acddental, for he had 
never been at Himter’s Green before when Sunday dinner did not 
prove expansive. But he was grateful for the tact which had 
limited it, and for the easy way in which Ronnie and Welby 
seemed to take it for granted that he and Helen would rather be by 
themselves afterwards. They went over to the pleasantly remodelled 
schooUiouse, and Helen plunged at once into the subject upper- 
most in her brother’s mind. 

“ I’ve been th in king a lot about you and Zoe, Bob, since I saw 
you Friday, and I’ve had two ideas that haven’t occurred to you 
perhaps, iou know the passenger lists are made up quite a few 
hours before a boat sails. So when people take boats at the last 
minute, their names don’t appear on the first lists. But later on, 
after sailing, these lists are revised.” 

“We thought of that. We radioed every ship asking if there 
were a Zoe Wing or a Mrs. Robert Morton listed, and in every 
case we got back the answer that there wasn’t.” 

“ Well, she may have used an assumed name, or there may have 
been a misprint. You know how often continentals make mistakes 
in American names — or perhaps you don’t. I think you ought to 
look over the passenger lists of all the boats that sailed this last 
week again, after the boats get back. I believe you’ll find Zoe’s 
name — or something that resembles Zoe’s name — ^has been added 
to one of them.” 

“ Well, that’s a good idea, Helen, and I hadn’t thought of it my- 
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self. Except that it would mean a delay before I got started. I’ve 
decided to leave right away. I’ve already applied for my passport 
and so on. I thought I could get off by the middle of the weeL” 

“ You don’t need to wait. That nice little receptionist of yours, 
Mary Bethune— is that her name?— can look up the lists and cable 
you. If you take a boat going to France or England, so that you’d 
land midway on the map of Europe, then you can start north or 
south or east or west, without losing much time whichever direc- 
tion you decide to take. You can fly.” 

“Yes, you have it doped out mighty well. What’s the other 
idea?” 

“ "Why, it was about that space on the inside of the front cover 
of a passport where you are supposed to write down your address 
in the United States and your banker’s address and the namft and 
address of the person who should be notified in case of death or 
accident. If Zoe had got a new passport, she probably wouldn’t 
have bothered with those blaiiks — ^it isn’t something you’re 
required to do, like putting ;^aur signature at the bottom of the 
page devoted to the ’description of bearer’ before the passport is 
handed over to you. It’s only something you are advised to do; 

‘ The bearer should fiiH in the blanks below as indicated.’ But she 
didn’t get a new passport. She had her old ’one extended. I tele- 
phoned Ambrose Estabrook yesterday to find out, and he was most 
co-operative about getting the information for me quickly.” 

“Good God, Helen! You haven’t added the Under Secretary of 
State to your collection, have you?” 

“ I’ve always liked Ambrose Estabrook very much. Bob. He’s an 
exceptionally nice man and apparently he’s always liked me. He’§ 
a widower, you know. And he’s very eligible in other ways, too, 
like • 

“ Yes, I know all about that, but suppose we stick to our former 
subject. So you think that Zoe probably did have the blank filled 
in, because, when she got her old passport, she would’ve done it 
methodically and automatically. Well, you’re probably right. 
You’ve got another good idea there. But that isn’t going to help 
me out any unless ” 

He could not bring himself to say, “ Unless there is an accident, 
unless she is killed,” though the obsession that something of this 
sort was going to happen was growing on him by leaps and bounds. 
Helen recognized his inability to go on, and did so, quickly, 
herself/ 

"She^ probably register with the nearest Consul, anyway, as 
soon as she gets to Europe. She always registered at the Consulate 
in every city we went to, when she and I were travelling together. 
If she does that this time, you can track her down very quickly, 
after you find out where she went first. You’ll have had all this 
worry for nothing.” 



"‘She won’t do that this time. She did it before, because she 
needed consular contacts in connection with her writing. But this 
time she isn’t going to be writing. That’s another thing we’ve 
found out since I saw you — ^that she went first to William Ruthven 
of the Examiner, and then to practically every editor in New York, 
and not one gi them would give her a job.” 

“Well, I never did think much of editors,” Helen remarked 
loftily. “ And I think less than ever of them now, after what you’ve 
told me. But do stop worrying. Zoe’ll write. She can’t any more 
help writing than she can help breathing. And sooner or later 
someone will snap up what she writes, because it’s good. It’s always 
been good, and it’s kept getting better and better all the time. 
Some day she’ll write something that’s unique, and then all those 
editors, who are nothing but a lot of ‘silly sheep with no sense,’ 
will start scrambling to see which one can get if first. I hope she 
keeps them all waiting a long time, and finally sells it to the one 
who can pay her the most and soaks him for it.” 

“ Amenl But she may not dash off this masterpiece right away. 
In fact, I have a hunch she may not dash off anything, in spite of 
what you say. I think she may feel that even writing’s futile and 
thankless, like everything else.” 

Bob’s voice was suspiciously husky. He waited until it was 
under better control before he tried to go on. Then he looked at 
Helen appealingly, 

“ You wouldn’t consider going with me, would you, sweetness? It 
would mean a lot to me if you would. We’ve always been such 
pals, until lately, and now we’ve gro\^n away from each other, 
which is aU my fault, of course. I’ve been such a damn fool. I don’t 
Vant to talk about it, but I promise I’ll behave from now on. And 
if we w^re travelling together and everything, I’d be willing to wait 
a week or two for you, if that would make any difference.” 

Helen shook her head. “ I knew you were going to ask me to do 
that. And I knew I’d have to say ‘no.’ Not because you’ve been a 
damn fool. I’m sorry about that but it never would make any 
difference in my feeling for you. We’ve each got our own problem 
now though, and we’ve each got to work it out alone. That doesn’t 
mean I’m not touched that you wanted me. And we haven’t 
stopped being pals, underneath. But we won’t be seeing each other 
again, will we. Bob, for a long time?” 

They put their arms around each other, and clung together for a 
long time, as they had when they were children, frightened by a 
thunderstorm or by the formless fears of the night. Then Bob went 
out into the early spring dusk, from which the warmth had faded 
with the sunshine. 

Bob was still in France when Mary’s cable reached him. He had 
gone first, briefly, to England, spending a week-end at Star Hundred 
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when he found that no amount of fuming would galvanize anyone 
in the United Kingdom into action between Friday and Monday, 
and later conferring with the American Ambassador, Michael 
Trent, who was an old friend of his father, and whom he himself 
had known ever since he was a little boy. He did not want to say 
very much to anyone, but at least he was willing to talk to Trent in 
a guarded way, and Trent understood instantly, and pronaised the 
fullest possible co-operation, both in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent. It would not be necessary, he said, for Bob’s own 
name to enter into the matter in any way; he had only to teU his 
own consular force, and the consular forces of his colleagues on the 
Continent, that he himself would like to get in touch with Zoe 
Wing, which was perfectly true. He had enjoyed seeing her 
immensely, the year before. He could think of nothing that he 
would like better than to see her again. In fact, he had been expect- 
ing to hear from her that she would like to cover the coronation, 
and that she hoped he could help her facilitate arrangements for 
doing so. He knew she had a soft spot in her heart for the abdicated 
King, but after all, news was news. Very likely she might still 

approach him Oh, she wasn’t writing any news stories just 

then? Well, that was rather a waste and a pity, wasn’t it? Trent 
thought that inevitably she would begin to do so again before long. 

Somewhat cheered, but stiU groping in the dark. Bob crossed the 
Channel, gratefully taking advantage of Guy Grenville’s offer of 
hospitality at his pleasant house, surrounded by a large terraced 
garden, on the Rue de la Faisandrie in Paris. Guy was now 
Councillor of Embassy and extremely eligible in every way. Bob 
had a feeling that Guy’s cordiality, though sincere, was not wholly 
disinterested, that he would not be in the least averse to having Bob 
send glowing reports to Helen about the distinction of his position, 
the elegance of its setting, and the favour he liad found in both 
French and foreign of&cial circles. Bob’acted on this intuition will- 
ingly enough, for he had always liked Guy immensely, and passed 
on his impressions, which on the whole were pleasurable, in one of 
his frequent letters to his sister. At the same time he could not con- 
scientiously bring himself to say anything to Guy which could be 
interpreted as definite encouragement. 

“Helen’s playing the field just now,” he reiterated, in reply to 
Guy’s courteous but adroit questioning. “You’ll have to let her 
keep on doing it until she gets tired of it. Don’t rush your fences. 
I should say you had just as good a chance as anyone, if that’s any 
comfort to you.” 

“ It isn’t much. What’s this rumour I keep hearing about Giles 
Arnold being a new entry in this already overcrowded field she’s 
playing?” 

“ There seems to be Sbme truth in it.” 

“ And Ambrose Estabrook?” 
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“ Well, I’m not so sure about that. But it might be so, at that.” 

Guy groaned, semi-seriously. There was no doubt about it. Bob 
reflected, this agreeable and aristocratic Englishman was very hard 
hit, and personally, he would rather have him for a brother-in-law 
than any of the others. But he could not take over Guy’s problems 
on top of his own troubles, and Guy seemed wholly aware of this. 
He made it clear that he would be glad to be helpful, in any way 
that lay within his power, and that this power, through the author- 
ity vested in him, as well as through his own personality and con- 
nections, was considerable. He gave Bob the feeling of support and 
co-operation, while leaving him wholly immolested; and before Bob 
was through running down possible dues in and around Paris, as 
embodied in Zoe’s old haunts and identified by her old friends, 
Mary’s cable came in. 

“joe MING ON PASSENGER LIST BATORT POLISH AMERICAN LINE 

HOME PORT GDYNIA” — ^the message ran — “protests coming in at 

SUSPENSION WORLD KALEIDOSCOPE CAN’t YOU SEND US SOME PIECES 
YOURSELF GOOD LUCK.” He took the cable to Guy, still feeling 
bafified. 

“ Where’s Gdynia? I never heard of it.” 

“ Why, that’s the port that was artificially built when the Polish 
Corridor was created. A few years ago it was just a dirty little 
fishing village. Now it’s a flourishing dty of over a hundred 
thousand. It looks something like a contractor’s dream come true. 
I never saw so much concrete in any one place in my life. The 
docks are all .made of concrete and me streets and the apartment 
houses and the cafes. I’m not sure that the population isn’t.” 

“Wcfuld Zoe be likely to stay there, do you think? Not that I 
can see any reason why she should have gone there in the first 
place, instead of coining to France.’’ 

"She may havfe had a hunch that something would happen 
around there sooner or later. Because it’s bound to. But no — ^I 
shouldn’t think she’d have stayed very long in Gdynia itself. More 
likely she’d have gone on to Warsaw and Cracow and Kiev and 
Moscow. Or else to Danzig and Konigsberg and Riga. Or maybe 
to all of them. And after that to Stettin and Stockholm and ” 

“ Say, give me a map, will you? And a chance to write some of 
these names down. About half of them I never even heard of 
before, any more than I ever heard of Gdynia.” 

“That's the trouble with you Americans,” Guy said good- 
humouredly. “ You think Rome and the Riviera and the Swiss Alps 
make up this continent. Most of you never even take the trouble 
to get as far as Berlin or Madrid, let alone Budapest and Copen- 
hagen and any number of other charming cities. Here’s your map. 
I don’t know whether Zoppot will show on it or not — ^probably not, 
it’s so small. But you ought not to overlook its possibilities.” 

“What’s Zoppot?” 
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“It’s Danzig’s seaside resort. It has a good beach and a big 
casino. It’s still pretty early in the season for it, but just the same, 
I wouldn’t pass it over. ’S^at do you say to sending out a fik»ck 
of telegrams tonight, addressed to Zoe at the leading hotels in all 
these places, and signing them with my name? I can say I have a 
special mission to the nonh and that I hoped to catch a glimpse of 
her. Do you think that would be unsporting?” 

“ It may be unsporting, but I’d be terribly grateful if you’d do it. 
And I’ll map out an itinerary from what you’ve told me and get on 
the move myself.” 

“Right you are. But look here, you’re going to follow your 
secretary’s suggestion, aren’t you?” 

“What, about writing pieces? Hbw could I write European 
pieces? I don’t know anything about Europe.” 

“ You could learn. You can’t help Teaming something, whether 
you set out to or not, whether you even want to or not, if you go to 
Moscow and Warsaw and Danzig and Stettin.” 

Guy appeared to hesitate briefy Then he went on. 

“ Look here, I expect you’ll tmnk I’m barging in and alb that, 
and it’s the last thing on earth I want to do. But if you did know a 
little more about Europe— enough to write about it, enough to talk 
about it, that sort of thing, don’t you know— wouldn’t it be all, to 
the good, as far as you and Zoe are concerned? It would give you 
a common interest, so to speak. And a conuuQn knowledge. Now 
when you and she write about Washington, you do it more or less 
as equals — she has the bulge on you in some ways, or did, until she 
got out qf touch with it, and you have it on her in others. But you’ve 
never set foot out of the United States before, and Zoe’s at home 
almost anywhere by this time. She has friends scattered all over 
the world. You’ve never worked like a beaver to learn a foreign 
language, while you were carrying a heavy lot of other worL Zoe’s 
done it with both French and Spanish, and she’s taken jolly good 
care not to forget the German she learned as a girl either. No 
wonder you’ve got an inferiority complex, as you call it. You ought 
to have. Why don’t you make up your mind, right now, to go 
straight to Moscow and work your way west? If I hear anything 
helpnil. I’ll get in touch with you at once. You can always double 
on your tracks, or do a bit of skipping. And meanwhile you can 
start qualifying for a foreign correspondent yourself. You ought to 
do your first piece, as you call it, before you leave Paris. On the 
new Anglo-French Entente.” Guy paused, chuckled, and added, 
“ Since you go in for the light side in your column, you might tell 
the t^e that’s making the rounds in Paris right now. A titled com- 
patriot of mine, who thinks she can paint, insisted on doing a 
portrait of the Premier, and he finally consented because of her 
husband’s powerful position. But when Blum saw the finished 
portrait, he said with a deep sigh, ‘U entente codte trhs cher!’” 
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“ You’ll have to translate,” Bob s^d irritably. 

“Well, a free version would be, 'International understanding 
comes high!’ Get yourself a pocket dictionary and a phrase book, 
my good man, if you won’t do any more than that!” 

“All right. What next after tiiis damned entente? I don’t see 
anything very fimny about it.” 

“ Well, there’re a number of topics I might be able to help on if 
you’d let me. Come along now. Don’t keep thinking of me as the 
Councillor of the British Embassy. Think of me as your future 
brother-in-law, which I’m joUy well going to be yet. You’re one of 
the family already. You have got yourself into rather a mess. But 
you’re going to muddle through in the end, just like a bloody 
Britisher”’ 

It was still winter in Moscow when Bob reached there, and the 
snow, white and dazzling, blanketed the Red Square as he went 
crunching across it past the multi-coloured domes of St. Basil’s 
Cathedral and seriate red rectangles of Lenin’s tomb towards the 
tessellated walls and peaked turrets of the Kremlin. His guide was 
a ypung girl, slim and fair-haired, wearing her fur collar fastened 
dose around her rosy face, and trudging sturdily along hour after 
hour at Bob’s side. She took him, before the day was over, to three 
museums and four dinics and to the Marriage and Divorce Bureau, 
and everywhere, except in the museums, he saw publicly posted 
information concerning the conditions under which abortion was 
permitted and encouraged; in the evening she took him to a superb 
production of Tschaikowsky’s “ Queen of Spades ” before ♦she saw 
him safely on the Red Arrow bound for Leningrad. Bob thought 
of how Zoe would have drawn this girl guide out, what a wonder- 
ful story she would have written about her, and how much 
more thrilling it would have been than his own descriptions of the 
Tor^ stores and the interviews wdth high ofl&dals which he wrote 
himself. But he went on typing, late at night, in a cold dreary 
room, and mailed his piece the next morning, before his inadequate 
breakfast. 

He had not realized before that there were so many cold dreary 
rooms and so many inadequate breakfasts, not to speak of so many 
surly porters, and so many barren hours, so much difi&culty about 
the exchange of money, such endless futile waiting for personages 
who promised to appear and then did not, in the life of a foreign 
correspondent. It had always seemed glamorous and easy to him 
before; now he found it was gruelling and hard and lonely, and 
remembered that Zoe had never once written or spoken about that 
part of her experiences. When he got to Danzig there was no snow, 
though it was cold and rainy and bleak; but the beauty of the 
buildings, and the warmth of the Goldwasser and the excellence of 
Lauterbach’s food helped him to forget the penetrating chill of the 



atmosphere. So did the illuminating and provocative conversation 
o£ the senator to whom the alert American Consul introduced him. 
Bob had the sensation of being an immature and stupid pupil, 
whose geography teacher had lost patience with him, as this sena- 
tor propelled him towards a seat at an enormous table where an atlas 
— ^four times the size of the one Guy had shown him — ^was spread 
out. But when the portly functionary opened their conference by 
bellowing, '‘Do you see where Danzig is? And Konigsberg? And 
Stettin? Now I ask you, Herr Morton, is it not inconceivable that 
we Germans should longer tolerate this cleavage in our country 
made by the Polish Corridor?” — ^then he began to know that he 
was on the track of a story. His question, almost quixotic under the 
circumstances, as to whether any of the information imparted to 
him was confidential, was received with shouts of derision. " You 
are a journalist, Herr Morton? Write by all means then what I 
have told you for the American press. But no one will believe it or 
even read it with attention. No one will publish it unless you have 
your own channels of distribution. Three or four years from now 
perhaps. But this year, ’37, bahl” 

Bob turned this conversation over in his mind as he made the 
tour of the harbour, on the small governmental launch which was 
put at his disposal with persistent politeness. The local government 
seemed bent, not on keeping him from getting the drift of local 
activities and local opinions, but on ramming these down his throat. 
The Fabrik where anti-aircraft weapons were under manufacture, 
the plant working twenty-four hours a day, and the pleasant-look- 
ing guJfrded island where no one was allowed to land because 
secret experiments were being made there, were pointed out to him 
’with special pride. He described this Rund Reise of the harbour, 
as well as the belligerent programme for closing the Corridor, out- 
lined by the shouting senator, in some detail when he wrote his 
piece. But the senator had been right. Apparently no one in the 
United States felt much interest in Danzig. He had no fan mail on 
the article at all. But Bert and Mary both wrote him that most of 
his stuff was going over in a big way, and Bert added that he 
hadn't supposed the boss had it in him. What he was writing was 
the cat's whiskers. 

Bob did not forget about Zoppot. But the casino had not yet 
opened for the summer, the beach was barren, the waves cold and 
grey. He found no trace of Zoe at the small second-rate hotels 
which were the only ones receiving guests so early in the year. 
Evidently he had lost time, in going to Russia and Poland, for she 
had not registered at any hotel that he tried, and though he did 
find her name — as Zoe Wing, not as Mrs. Robert Morton — on the 
books of the Deutsches Haus in Danzig, she had been there only 
a few days; after that, space seemed to have swallowed her up. She 



had not been to the American Consulate in either Danzig or 
Stettin, the American Embassy in Berlin Jhad heard nothing from 
her, and none of Guy’s telegrams or IVEchael Trent’s guarded 
inquiries had brought forth results. There was nothing to do but 
struggle and stumble along, thankful for the unexpected work that 
kept him keyed to intensive, productive effort and hoping that 
sooner or later he would come across some clue. 

He was back in Paris, staying with Guy again, when he found 
the first one. The library was, to him, the pleasantest room in the 
house on the Rue de la Faisandrie; he had still not learned to feel 
at ease in stiff continental salons, to admire needlepoint and gilt 
furniture, or to concede that cupids added anything to the adorn- 
ment of a ceilmg. But with the amount of space at his command, 
Guy had been able to save one portion of his quarters from French 
decor, to make it mellow and luxurious as well. There was ancient 
unpainted pandling on the walls beneath the open bookshelves, 
and huge upholstered chairs were interspersed among the more 
formal pieces. A great table ran down the middle of the room, and 
though its legs and edges were ornately carved, the ceptre was 
smooth and served as the background for every imaginable periodi- 
cal These periodicals were laid out in rows, neatly but without 
rigidity; they seemed to invite the hesitating reader to pick and 
choose among them, to keep them dose or toss them away, accord- 
ing to his mood. Bob, running through them late one Sunday 
morning with the practised hand of one who can tell Vhat he 
' wants in the way of reading material almost by the feel of it, came 
across a small English weekly, which was unfamiliar to him, and 
settled down with it. 

Its make-up was attractive, if unremarkable, and he turned over. 
the leaves idly at first, pausing only long enough to look at an 
illustration here or read a paragraph there. Then suddenly his 
attention was caught by the title " Deserted Dooryard.” He read a 
few lines, looked back at the title a second time, turned four pages, 
and saw an announcement that appeared as a footnote at the end 
of the story : “ The editors feel privileged to announce that a com- 
panion piece to ' Deserted Dooryard,’ entitled ‘ Cherished Orchard ’ 
will appear in the next number of the Observer. The author of 
these exquisite sketches is a young American who prefers to remain 
anonymous.” 

He jumped up and rushed down the corridor to Guy’s bedroom, 
the magazine clutched in his hand, and burst in upon his host, 
who was dressing, at his leisure, for a luncheon in honour of the 
Mayor of New York, who had come to attend the opening of the 
Paris Exposition, and glean ideas for a bigger and better exposition 
which he meant to promote himself. Bob’s state of excitement was 
such that it did not occur to him his entrance might have been in 
the least inopportune. 
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“Guy I I’ve found a story by Zoel In an English magazine! 
That is, it isn’t signed by. her name, hut I know she wrote it.” In 
words that came tumbling out one after another, he explained that 
Zoe had wanted to go with him through the Shenandoah Valley 
during the different stages of spring bloom, that she had spoken of 
the varying aspects of wild cherry blossoms and nurtured apple 
blossoms and the symbolism of each. “ You see, these ivild cherries 
don’t bear fruit any more. You find them by abandoned houses. 
They’re pretty to look at, in a frail unsymmetrical way; but they 
haven’t the loveliness of apple trees that are smooth and rounded 
and laden ■with promise, stretching out on every side of a home- 
stead that’s been safeguarded for generations. Now she’s written 
this story about a gbrl who’s like the wild cherry. She was thinkin g 
of herself, Guy, when she wrote that story. It isn’t bitter but it’s 
terribly sad. And when she wrote the other one, the one that’s 
coming out next, I’m sure she was thinking of Ronnie. You read 
thi$ and see if you don’t think I’m right!” 

Guy took the magazine that Bob thrust towards him, sat down 
in an easy-chair, and read the story through, while Bob paced up 
and down the room, helping himself to the contents of a con- 
venient decanter and smoking one dgarette after another. Guy did 
not keep him waiting long. 

“ I say, I believe you’re right. This has the same sort of expres- 
sion, the same sort of underlying feeling, as ‘ Indian Plantain ’ and 
‘ The White Mantilla ’ and ‘ The Imprisoned Water Sprite.’ Only 
it’s a much finer piece of work. It’s a work of genius, very moving 
indeed. In fact, it’s beautiful almost beyond belief.” 

“I'm going to take the next plane to London. I’m going to see 
the editor of that magazine the first thing tomorrow morning.” 

“ Couldn’t you hold on for just a bit? I understand the way you 
feel. But I diink you might make more headway with him if I 
paved the way for you. Trent could probably be helpful, too. 
Don’t rush in where angels fear to tread. Bob.” 

“ I tell you I’m taking the next plane.” 

“ Very well, take it. But don’t go rushing down to Fleet Street 
until I’ve had time to put through a call, at least.” 

Two days later. Bob was back in Paris again, white faced and 
dogged and desperate. He burst into Guy’s office with as little 
ceremony as he had burst into his bedroom. 

“ The editor saw me. Semple, his name is, Christopher Semple. 
I knpw I have you to thank for the fact that he didn’t turn me 
away. I do thank you. But I didn’t get very far. And I’m scared 
now. I’m scared out of my shoes.” 

“ What about a spot of something to drink? It’s apt to be help- 
ful, under those circumstances. Then suppose you explain.” 

“ I couldn’t get Semple to tell me the author’s name. But he did 
come across yrith the information that he’d met her in East Prussia. 
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Why didn’t you tell me they raised horses in East Prussia? I’d 
have known then that Zoe would have gone there, after Danzig, 
and stayed there indefinitely. Anything or any place connected 
with a horse ” 

“ Well, so Semple met her in East Prussia?” 

“ Yes, at some little inn beside one of the Masurian Lakes, where 
they specialize in a certain local fish. He and she were the only 
people staying there at the time. You see, it’s early and cold yet. 
But he was off on a holiday, and this was the only time of year he 
could go. So they started talking, the way people will, you know, 
in a place like mat, if they’re all alone in a dining-room. And 
presently it came out that she was a writer and he was an editor. 
Then he told her, just jokingly, that he hoped sometime she’d send 
him a contribution. The next afternoon she brought him the first 
draft of ‘Deserted Dooryard,’ He said he couldn’t have been any 
more surprised if someone had suddenly put the Kohinoor diamond 
in his band. Since then she’s written six stories for him in all. He 
says they’re all marvellous.” 

“Well, where does she mail them from? And where does he 
send her cheques? Is she still in East Prussia?” 

“ No, she isn’t. He did tell me that much. But he wouldn’t tell 
me where she went from there, except that it was south. He said 
if I’d address a letter, or a wire to her, in his care, he’d be very glad 
to see that it was forwarded. Of course, I did both. I don’t suppose 
I could have expected him to say any more. And I do feel better 
about her in one way. I know she’s been writing, that she’s felt like 
writing, and that what she’s been doing has been appreciated. The 
editor said ‘Deserted Dooryard’ had had a big reader response 
already. And it’s paid for. I know she isn’t short of cash. But 
what’s worrying me now. is that, he said she wasn’t a bit well, that 
she was coughing her head off. It was because of this terrible cough 
he got her to promise to go south before she wks any worse.” 

“But it must have been several weeks ago when he saw her. She’s 
probably got over her cough by this time.” 

“Maybe. But it seems there was a terrific rain storm the night 
she sailed, and that she caught cold then. Afterwards, the Batory 
had a very rough crossing. She told Semple that much and he 
passed on the information. Her cold got worse and worse. And. 
of course, she didn’t take any care of herself. You don’t know Zoe 
as well as I do, Guy. She never takes care of herself. It’s a wonder 
she isn’t dead.” 

There was a sudden stillness in the office. Bob broke it himself, 
his words coming in a rush again. 

“ That’s just it, how do I know she isn’t dead?” 

“ You know she isn’t dead because she couldn’t be sending stories 
to Semple if she were.” 

“ Well, she hasn’t sent him one for ten days. He admitted that. 
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And yet I couldn't get him to say another word. She may have 
died since then, for all I know. I've had a queer hunch from the 
very beginning. You ask Helen. Why, the day I saw her at Hun- 
ter's Green, before I sailed 

'‘You're not talking rationally any more. Bob, You said just a 
few moments that you felt reassured in a way, and now you're run- 
ning on about her being dead. Of course she isn't dead." 

" Well, she's sick then. She's very sick. I'm sure of it. I'm just 
as sure of it as if I'd heard her telling me so. Good God, if she 
only would tell me so, and where to find her, then I’d know what 
to do.” 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Grenville. But I have a wire for Mr. 
Morton. It's just been sent over, by special messenger, from the 
American Embassy, relayed from Washington.” 

The civil young clerk who had come into the office advanced 
noiselessly, carrying a small folded slip of blue paper. Bob snatched 
it from him and tore it open. 

“ MADAME MORTON GRAVEMENT MALADE PNEUMONIE CLINIQUE 
BERNADETTE LOURDES PRIE2 DE FAIRE VENIR PARENT AUSSITOT QUE 
POSSIBLE.” 
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PART IX 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

None of it really made sense to Bob, but when relief began to per- 
meate his bewilderment, he did not care much whether it did or 
not, 

Guy insisted on going south with him, blandly telling the 
British Ambassador that under the circumstances he would be 
obliged to ask for several days^ leave, the circumstances, as he 
described these, being that he was engaged to Bob’s sister, and 
that he could not possibly let his future brother-in-law set forth on 
such a journey alone. Bob did not argue with him about the 
accuracy of the statement; he was too thankful for Guy’s com- 
panionship. But he did voice some of his perplexity as the plane 
roared steadily along towards the Pyrenees. 

'"Why on earth should Zoe have ever gone to Lourdes in the 
beginning? From what you’ve told nje about it, I should think it 
would be the last sort of place that would appeal to her.” 

“There must have been some reason. Probably we’ll find out 
what it is after we get there. After all, it doesn’t matter much, 
does it, why she went, as long as you’ve located her?” 

“ It matters a heU of a lot. I don’t believe it’s a place where she 
can have decent care, or be comfortably located.^’ 

“I wouldn’t worry too much about that, if I were you. The 
Bureau of Medical Evidence at Lourdes is composed of very 
eminent physicians, of all nationalities. I’m sure the Sisters at 
the Clinic would call in one or two of these, for consultation 
with the French doctors on their own staff, if there were any 
complications,” 

“They might not recognize the complications until it was too 
late. I’ve no confidence at aU in Sisters as nurses, especially foreign 
Sisters.” 

“Well, that’s a natural enough viewpoint for a Protestant and 
an American. But you may change it. You’ve changed your view- 
point about a good many things since I first knew you.” 

“ On minor matters. This isn’t a minor matter. It’s a matter of 
life or death. The life or death of my wife.” 

“ Yes, old chap, I know. It’s beastly hard for you. I’m not under- 
estimating your causes for anxiety. But I stiU believe, when you get 
to the Clinic, you may feel better about it. You may feel at least 
that everything’s been done that could be.” 

The British Vice-Consul, who was blond and boyish, and the 
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American Vice-Consul, who was dark and saturnine, both met 
them at Pau. These young men had received wires from their 
respective chiefs in Paris, and they were both obviously eager to 
be helpful, but they did not have much news to impart. Zoe had 
apparently stayed in Pau for about a week — ^at least she had been 
registered at the H6tel de France for that length of time; hut she 
had not tried to get in touch with either of them during that inter- 
val. The director of the hotel, however, had supplied the informa- 
tion, reinforced by some he had secured from the chambermaid 
and the valet de chambre who had taken care of Zoe’s room, that 
she had left it very little, and eaten very little, that she seemed to 
be ailing and that she had a very bad cough. But it did not appear 
that a doctor or anyone else had been to see her, though occasion- 
ally she had gone out for a drive, hiring a chaufEeur who was one 
of the hotel stand-bys, and going in his car. He had taken her to 
various points of interest in the neighbourhood, and eventually to 
Lourdes. Then she had not returned from Lourdes at all. She had 
sent a letter, and money, back by the chauffeur, asking that her 
clothes be packed and brought to her, atnd saying that if the bank- 
note she enclosed were not large enough to cover her bill, she would 
send more. The note had been one of sizable denomination, so the 
account had been settled and the clothes dispatched. Since then 
nothing had been heard from her. Some mail had come in, firom 
England the director thought, and a wire; these had been duly for- 
warded to the Clinic Bernadette. On their own responsibility, after 
hearing from Paris, the consuls had both telephoned the Clinic, 
and had been told by its Directress, whose name was Soeur 
Stephanie, that Madame Morton, though indeed gravely ill with 
pneumonia, was holding her own and that there had been no unex- 
pected complications. Soeur Stephanie had expressed herself as 
much relieved to know that Madame Morton’s husband would 
soon arrive on the scene, and urged that he should have courage 
and faith that all would yet be well. That seemed to be as much 
as there was to report. 

The short drive from Pau to Lourdes seemed interminable to 
Bob, the mystic city, when they reached it, an incomprdiensible 
maze of complicated streets, defaced by sentimentalized comme]> 
cialism. But eventually they swung up a small hiU in the very 
centre of the town and drove along a driveway to a large building 
flanked with an arcade, where bright flowers were blooming 
between stone colunms. A tall woman of majestic mien, clad in 
the hahit of the Sisters of Nevers, whose face, sombre in repose, 
kindled when she smiled, was bidding good-bye to some guests as 
Bob and Guy and the consuls alighted. She seemed to divine their 
identity instantly, introduced herself as the Superior of the hospital, 
and said she would lead them through the garden to the private 
clinic in the rear of the grounds. In order to approach this directly, 
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she said, they should have taken the small steep road on the other 
side of the hill. But it did not matter; they could get there almost 
as quickly this way. She looked at Bob appraisingly and spoke to 
him sympathetically. 

Le moment est difficile^ Monsieur, she said kindly. Mais il 
faut avoir beaucoup de courage et beaucoup de confidence dans le 
bon Dieu et Notre Dame de Lourdes/^ 

Guy answered for him. Unfortunately, Mr. Morton did not 
understand French, he told the Superior. Did any of the Sisters 
speak English? The Superior shook her head, and admitted that 
this would constitute a drawback. Well, surely, one of the doctors? 
Oh yes, one of the doctors, among those called in for consultation, 
was himself an American. Guy, translating to Bob, did so with 
satisfaction. There, that was what he had said right along. An 
American doctor was taking care of Zoe, and of course he would be 
able to provide for an interpreter, until Zoe could do the inter- 
preting herself. Naturally she was too weak to talk to anyone just 
now, much less to serve as a go-between for two strangers who did 
not speak the same language in any sense of the term. But the 
Superior was right: Tout f arranger a — everything would arrange 
itself. 

Bob could not bring himself to believe that it would. He was 
still obsessed with perplexity and frantic with anxiety. But as he 
walked through the vast garden, by the side of the tall nun who 
moved with such calnmess and such dignity, he began to be consci- 
ous of the first vague sense of reassurance. No one else had given 
him any, in all the dreadful weeks he had been through, and now 
this strange woman, whose very words were as unintelligible to him 
as Zoe’s presence in her domain, imparted it through her person- 
ality and her calling. He had said he had no confidence in Sisters 
of any kind, least of all foreign Sisters, and now she had inspired 
it; it began to reach him in waves. The large building where they 
had been first was apparently a charity hospital; Bob could see 
elderly men and women of humble appearance sunning themselves 
in the long galleries that ran along its rear, facing the garden 
which he was now traversing, where roses clambered in profusion, 
their clusters enclosed by palm trees, and vegetables grew in end- 
less variety. She must have grown wise in the ways of dealing with 
sorrow as well as suffering, for she was not a young woman herself, 
if she had administered to the poor and sick throughout her adult 
life; there could now he little she did not know about human 
nature and human needs and how to bring comfort to the one and 
healing to the other. The realization of this came to Bob in a rush 
of thankfulness; but if the nun herself were aware of the impres- 
sion she had made, she gave no sign. She went on talking to Guy, 
tranquilly, as they walked through the garden, and when she 
paused, Guy turned to Bob and translated. 
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"Mere Marie Alphonse says the American physician, Doctor 
Higgins, is waiting at the Clinic to see you. Our wire came through 
all right, and you were expected. She says he’s very able, that 
she’s sure you’ll feel better after you’ve talked with him. She 
doesn’t know whether he’ll let you see Zoe or not. She’s afraid it’s 
extremely doubtful. But she’^s made a very kind suggestion. She 
says it is their practice to receive only ladies as patients at the 
CUnic, but that there’s an empty room, next to Zoe’s, and that both 
of these lead out on a little terrace-well, you can see that from here 
now. If you’d like to take this room, then you can use it as much 
as you care to, and be within calling distance all the time. She 
says that Soeur Baptistine, the Soeur Cuisiniere, would be honoured 
to give you your meals, if she could please you. I should think it 
was a very sound idea all around. Then when Zoe gets better, she 
can be wheeled right out on the terrace, and you and she can 
occupy it together, in comfortable privacy.” 

The Superior had opened a rustic gate leading into a small enclo- 
sure surrounded by a trimly clipped hedge, where the stone statue 
of a young peasant girl, with a lamb in her arms and another at 
her feet, rose benignly amidst the flowers. The Clinic, separated 
from the main garden by this enclosure, was a neat rectangular 
modern building, modest as to both size and appearance. The 
room into which the visitors were ushered, which contained- the 
inevitable marble mantel and brocaded gilt furniture of all con- 
ventionally appointed French salons, was so small that it would 
hardly hold them. But the doctor, who was awaiting them there, 
•and whose substantial bulk had the effect of completely dwarfing 
ids prim surroundings, was as American as a prairie breeze. He 
rose abruptly, and singled Bob out with one swift shrewd glance. 

"Don’t you worry about your wife,” he said in a strong Mid- 
western accent, "she’s coming along all right. At least, she will, 
if she doesn’t have a setback. Sorry we couldn’t reach you sooner. 
But she was delirious, and we didn’t know where to send or who 
for, until we found her passport. Then the only address we had 
was Washington. Your London wire didn’t get here until last 
night — of course, that had to be forwarded, too. We opened it and 
answered it, but I guess you’d already left Paris before the answer 
got there — one of those general mix-ups. But all’s well that ends 
well. If your friends here will excuse me. I’ll take you into the 
dispensary and explain to you what’s what. It won’t take me long 
to say. Mostly it’ll just be telling you to keep your shirt on.” 

His brevity, like his breeziness, was another source of relief after 
the endless delays and formalities through which Bob had passed. 
Apparently Zoe had already been a very sick woman when she had 
come to Lourdes for a day’s sightseeing, so sick that she should not 
have been out of bed at all, much less taking a long drive and 
rambling about a hilly town. She had come to the hospital in the 
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first place merely because her chauffeur had brought her there as 
a matter of routine, just as he had taken her to the Cachot and the 
Grotto to see the usual tourist sights connected with Bernadette 
Soubirous. That much the doctor knew. 'Mere Marie Alphonse had 
acted as her guide in the hospital, as she was apt to do with visitors, 
when other duties permitted, and gradually she and Mrs. Morton 
had drifted into general conversation. Mere Marie Alphonse would 
be able to tell him more about that than the doctor would. Oh, he 
did not speak French; well, then doubtless his wife would tell him 
herself eventually. But the Superior had guessed that her visitor 
was feverish, and had persuaded her to spend the night at the 
Clinic. By morning it had been evident to all the Sisters, and to 
the staff physicians, that she would not be able to leave it for a long 
time. It was then tihat Doctor Higgins had been sent for. 

He spoke of symptoms and of treatment with a minimum of 
technicality, but even so. Bob did not imderstand much of what he 
was saying, or feel that it mattered whether he did or not. What 
he did imderstand was that Zoe was in the hands of an American 
doctor, whoj though summoned much too tardily, had done every- 
thing conceivable since then to assure* her care and recovery. 
Beyond that, his own chief concern lay in other directions. 

"Hasn't she ever asked for me? Or for anyonfe?" 

" No. She's talked about you, but only when she was out of her 
head. We couldn't take much stock in what she said then. In her 
ludd moments she's been very silent, and we've encouraged that, 
because she ought not to talk. And, of course, she's been in a 
stupor part of the time." 

"Didn't you ask her whether she'd like you to send for some- 
one?" 

" Yes. Of course we asked her that. But she said ' no.' She was 
pretty determined about it, too. That's why we didn't do it, until 
it was obviously indicated." 

" Well, can I see her now?" 

"No. At least only through the door, when she’s asleep and 
won't know anything about it. I still don't know whether she wants 
to see you or not. I can't risk giving her any kind of a shock. But 
you can stay here at the Clinic if you like. I believe the Superior's 
already explained about that. Then you'll be on hand if she should 
take a sudden turn for the worse." 

"You mean you won't let me into her room unless you know 
she's dying?" 

" Yes, that's just what I mean. For the present. But I've told you 
I don't think she's going to die. I've told you I think she’ll get well 
unless there are complications. And when she's a little better, we'Jl 
show her that telegram you sent her from London, and see what 
she says. If she wants to answer it, we’ll let her know the answer 
very handy. Now I suppose you’d like to see your friends, and 
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feport what I've said. One of them can stay here, if you like, until 
we can find you an interpreter. Then you better see about getting 
settled yourself.” 

It was Guy who stayed with him, the two young consuls taking 
their departure with the assurance that one or the other would 

drop down ” from Pau every day, and that the telephone service 
was really not at all bad, all things considered; they would count 
on Bob to give them both a ring, whenever he thought they could 
do anything, or even if he thought he would just like to talk to 
someone. He arranged his belongings in the small white-washed 
room assigned to him, which contained a narrow bed, a comer 
washstand, two straightbacked chairs, and a wardrobe so shallow 
and short that his clothes would not fit into it. A crucifix, behind 
which some faded strands of palm had been thrust, and a small 
picture of Saint Bernadette, in the habit of the Sisters of Nevers, 
were the only ornaments in the room. There were two open doors, 
opposite each other, one leading to the corridor and the other to 
the terrace, and a third one, on the side, which was closed, and 
which led, he knew, into Zoe's room. Occasionally soft sounds 
seemed to come from there, but they were indeterminate; he could 
not guess what caused them or what they meant. The Soeur 
Cuisiniere appeared with a scrubby, sturdy little maid in her wake, 
and directed the laying of a cloth and the setting of a table on the 
terrace; shortly thereafter an excellent meal, served in a surprising 
number of courses, made its appearance, and he and Guy ate it to- 
gether, in sight of the pleasant near-by garden and the clear-cut 
mountains which rose in the distance. It was Guy who called Bob's 
attention to the view, saying that Zoe would be sure to enjoy it 
when she was better. For all he noticed himself. Bob might as well 
have been eating, or trying to eat, in a cellar or a roundhouse. - 

They were stiU sitting on the terrace, smoking companionable 
pipes, when Doctor Higgins came out there and told Bob to take 
off his shoes and come inside. The third door, which had been 
closed before, was open now, and the doctor beckoned to Bob to 
stand on the threshold and look ahead of him. The room beyond 
was exactly like his own, very clean and bare, very small and 
austere. But a nursing Sister was sitting watchfully beside the bed, 
and in the bed itself Zoe was lying. Her small head was propped 
up with pillows, so that her breathing would be easier, and her red 
hair, which was plaited in two long braids falling over her breast, 
gave the only touch of colour to the white room. Her face was 
paler and more pointed than Bob had ever seen it, and her hands, 
which lay loosely on the counterpane, were transparent. But she 
did not seem to be suffering; she seemed to be sleeping; and though 
her breathing was laboured, there was no struggle with it. Bob 
stood and watched her as well as he could through his blurred 
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vision, not daring to put up his hand and wipe his eyes for fear 
that even this gesture might make a noise; and presently the doctor 
touched him on the shoulder and beckoned him out on the terrace 
again. While he was replacing his shoes the doctor talked to him. 

“You see, she’s resting comfortably. She’s doing very nicely.” 

“ She looks awfully sick to me.” 

“ Then Fm glad you didn’t see her three or four days ago. That 
probably would have upset you.” 

“ What in hell makes you think Fm not upset now?” 

“ You better not be. If you get upset, I shall send you packing. 
You’ve already been told male patients aren’t received at this clinic. 
You’re a guest here, as a special favour.” 

“I understand about that. But I still don’t see how you can 
think I wouldn’t be upset.” 

He was fumbling with the laces of his shoes, thankful for the 
pretext they gave him for keeping his face hidden. But he could 
not see to tie them yet. The doctor left him, still trying to do it, 
and a little later came back to say that the British Vice-Consul had 
just telephoned from Pau, saying he had run down an English 
nurse who was vacationing there, and who spoke good French. She 
would be glad to come over, and he, the Vice-Consul, would be 
glad to bring her. The doctor had spoken to Mere Marie Alphonse 
and Soeur &:ephanie, and they had both assured him that this 
English nurse. Sister A^es, would be very welcome. She would be 
there in about an hour. Doctor Higgins hoped this would be satis- 
factory to Mr. Morton. 

“ It’s very satisfactory. Thank you. Now may I go and see my 
wife ^gain?” 

“ I don’t think you’d better. She’s half awake at the moment. She 
might look across towards the door and get a shock. I’ve kept tell- 
ing .you we’ve got to avoid that.” 

The doctor departed, leaving Bob and Guy in quiet possession of 
the terrace again. The scrubby, swarthy little maid reappeared to 
bring a tea of enormous proportions. Bob regarded it contemptu- 
ously, but Guy received it with grateful enthusiasm, and while 
undertaking to dispose of it unaided, suggested that now they had 
been lucky enough to find this English Sister, he might perhaps 
go back to Pau with the Vice-Consul, and from there make con- 
nections for the north.” 

“I don’t want to rush my fences,, as you call it, with my Chief 
any more than I do with Helen,” he said. “ After all, I did slightly 
stretch a point when I spoke of you as my future brother-in-law.” 

“ You certainly did. Not but what I wish it were so, Guy.” 

“ It wiU be. And you and Zoe’ll have me hanging around your 
house aU the time. I expect you’ll get tired of the sight of me. But 
for the moment, there doesn’t seem to be anything else I can do for 
you, and I think I’d better toddle along.” 
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You're probably right. You usually are.’’ 

He was favourably impressed with the appearance of Sister 
Agnes, when she came, and since her presence not only represented 
a form of nursing on which he felt he could count, but also the end 
of his own linguistic diiEculties, he was fairly philosophical about 
Guy's departure. He sat out on the terrace by himself, did his best 
to evince appreciation of the large dinner which, in due course, 
followed the large lunch and the large tea, and overwhelmingly 
tired, prepared to turn in as soon as the dishes had been removed 
and the cloth folded and put in the table drawer with his neatly 
ringed napkin. The Clinic was quiet for the night. He could not 
hear a sound anywhere. Mere Marie Alphonse had been back to 
see him a second time, and, through Sister Agnes, had explained to 
him that Soeur Stephanie would sit with die English Sister by 
Zoe's bed through the night, in order that the routine might be 
made quite clear to her, and that Madame would not be startled 
if by any chance she should wake and see an unexplained stranger 
beside her. If he had been able to speak to the Superior direct, he 
would have begged her to remain and keep watch herself, for it 
seemed to him inevitable, since he drew strength and solace from 
her presence, that Zoe should do the same. But it would have 
sounded siUy to have tried to say this through an interpreter, and 
now that M^re Marie Alphonse had gone back to the big hospital, 
in her calm measured way, a sense of emptiness came with her 
absence. Doctor Higgins had also returned again, presenting Bob to 
the resident interne, with whom the latter was able only to ex- 
change polite bows, and listening not too unfeelingly to Bob's plea 
of being allowed to look in on Zoe once more and to leave the door 
between the two rooms open through the night. 

It won't do her any harm, if you keep your light off and don't 
get to moving around. But I don't see what good it's going to dc 
you." 

“I'd feel nearer to her that way. And I could hear her if she 
spoke.” 

“ She won't speak much. She'll just ask for a drink of water, or 
something of the sort. And there'll be two nurses there to give her 
that.” 

“She might ask for me after all. I can go in, can’t I, if she 
should?” 

“ I'm safe enough in saying ‘ yes.' She won't.” 

“Isn't Lourdes a place where strange things are supposed to 
happen?” 

“Yes. But I haven't seen anything stranger happen here than 
I've seen in my own home town in Peoria. I've been here six 
months, and I won't say but what it's an interesting experience, 
serving on this International Medical Board. You run up against 
all sorts of people, patients and doctors both, to make you open 



your eyes. But no matter how wide open they are, they don’t take 
in any miracles. Mine, anyway.” 

The doctor went off, and with the sound of the wicket gate dos- 
ing and of his retreating footsteps going down the little hill, the 
sthlness became more complete than before. Bob undressed noise- 
lessly, turned out his light, which consisted of a single bare bulb 
suspended from the ceilmg, and walked across the rugless floor to 
the door that separated his room from Zoe’s. The handle turned 
under his fingers without a creak and the door swung quietly open 
on its hinges. He placed a book against it to keep it ajar, and tip- 
toed back to his bed. 

He fell asleep almost instantly, and when he waked again he saw 
by the illuminated dial of his watch that he had already slept for 
more than five hours. Everything about was still dark and still 
hushed; but presently the early Continental dawn would be break- 
ing, and with it wotdd come the familiar sounds of another day. He 
lay motionless, waiting for them to be^, and believing that when 
they did his sense of strangeness would pass. For the time being he 
was awed by a sense of tension that he could not seem to bear. 
In an effort to break this, but without understanding what im- 
pelled him to do so, he began to form words noiselessly with his 
lips. 

“ Zoe darling, I’ve come for you. I’m here, dose beside you. But 
I can't get through to you. The doctor won’t let me unless you ask 
for me. Please ask for me so that I can.” 

The impulsion to speak gradually left him, the intensity in the 
atmosphere slowly began to slacken. But still he felt that he was 
surrounded by the supernal. He could have sworn that he was not 
alone in his bare little room, though what or whose was the 
presence there, he could not have told. He continued to lie very 
stiU, awed by the silence which was unlike any he had ever known 
before, powerful and presdent. Then with unmistakable darity, he 
heard Zoe’s voice. 

“ I’m thirsty. J’ai soif.” 

“ Here is some water for you. Madam. You may speak to me in 
English if you like. I’m the new nurse. Sister Agnes, come over 
from Pau to help Sceur Stephanie.” 

" That’s very kind of you.” 

Apparently Zoe was accepting the presence of the English nurse 
unquestioningly after all; it had not startled or surprised her. But 
presently she spoke again. 

‘‘I’m lonely.” 

“ You’ve no need to be lonely. Madam. We haven’t left you for 
a minute, Soeur Stephanie and I.” 

“I know. That’s very kind of you, too. But I’m lonely just the 
same. The night’s very long.” 

“It’s almost morning.” 
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“ It isn’t morning yet. It’s dark. It’s terribly quiet. I don’t like 
it so dark and so quiet.” 

“ Madam, it’s best you shouldn’t try to talk. You know that. It’s 
best you should lie still and go to sleep again if you can. The next 
time you wake up it will be morning.” 

“ I won’t talk any more if you’ll let my husband come and sit 
here beside me. I’ll go to sleep again as soon as I’ve spoken to him. 
But he’s come a long way to find me and I want to see him.” 

Bob swung himself out of bed and groped his way across the 
bare floor of his room again, towards the door that stood ajar. His 
heart was beating so hard that he wondered if he would be able to 
hear the nurse’s answer above its thumping. But her voice came to 
him distinctly, answering as if Zoe’s knowledge of his presence 
were natural and expected. 

“ Very well. Madam. I shall call yomr husband at once. I’m sure 
he will feel the same way, that he will wish to see you.” 

Her skirts rustled slightly as she rose. Bob was already beside 
her, touching her arm. The French Sister, who had been on her 
knees beside the bed, rose, too, and Sister Agnes said something to 
her in French, which of coiurse Bob did not understand. But he did 
understand that they wsre both withdrawing, that presently he 
would be alone with Zoe in the darkness. When he knew they were 
gone, he felt for her hand and found it. In the same instant, he 
also knew that he had foimd a new heaven and a new earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

‘T HEARD that there was such wonderful sunshine at Pau. Christo- 
pher Semple, and everyone else who talked to me about my silly 
little cough, kept saying I ought to go where there was sunshine. 
And I thought Pau would do just as well as any other place.” 

“ I don’t suppose Christopher Semple, or anyone else who talked 
to you about the wonderful sunshine, reminded you that Pau was 
fairly near the Spanish border? And that when you stopped cough- 
ing, if you were still alive, you could sneak through some mountain 
pass, and take your chances of getting killed by a bullet instead of 
by pneumonia, while yoil were getting a nice exclusive story?” 

" No, because I didn’t need to be reminded of that. I thought of 
that myself.” 

They laughed together. They had reached the point where they 
could tease each other now. They had come a long way since they 
had first felt each other’s presence and fotind each other’s hands in 
the silent darkness. 

As a matter of fact, since I can’t go to Spain, you ought to. You 
could do a very good Spanish piece, if you’d put your back to it. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t become a crackerjack foreign 
correspondent and beat the daylights out of me — on paper, I 
mean — except that you’ve never been interested enough to try.” 

But I have. Not to beat the daylights out of you, but to get 
some sort of stuff on paper. That’s one of the things I’ve been 
meaning to tell you, as soon as I could get around to it.” 

^*Oh Bob, what? It sounds terribly exciting!” 

Look here, you’re not supposed to get excited. If Sister Agnes 
so much as suspects that you might be, she’ll come in and say it’s 
time for your nap, or your nourishment, or something, and wouldn’t 
I like to take my French grammar down into the garden for two or 
three hours. But if you’ll be a good girl, and lie still, I will tell you.” 

^'I’m an awfully good girl. I’m lying terribly still.” 

“ Well, you see, there were a lot of protests when we cut; out the 
' World Kaleidoscope ’ column. There were bound to be. I knew 
there would be, before I was through telling you I wanted to do 
away with it. I was just cutting off my nose to spite my face, that 
was all.” 

And it’s such a nice nose, too. I’ve always thought it was the 
best-looking nose I ever saw on a man. It seems too bad you wanted 
to cut it off. And too bad you wanted to spite your face. Because 
that’s very nice, too. Much too nice to be treated spitefully.” 

“ Well, anyhow, as I was trying to say when you interrupted me 
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in such a flattering manner, Mary cabled me that Td have to sub- 
stitute for you until we could get you back on the job. Of course, 
I couldn’t tell her that I didn’t know whether you’d ever consent to 
go back on the job, and I couldn’t risk losing half of the subscribers 
to our syndicate either. So I just dove in and did the best I could. 
Guy helped me get started. He gave me encouragement and he 
gave me material, too. He’s a grand guy. Hell, I didn’t mean to 
make a rotten pun like that. But you get the idea,” 

Yes, I get the idea. So you got started? And you’ve kept it up?” 

Uh-huh. Some of the pieces haven’t been so hot. I fell down 
on the ones I wrote from Russia — ^those were the first I did, you 
see, without Guy at my elbow. Then I wrote one from Danzig that 
I really do believe was good, though I didn’t get much of a come- 
back to it. I’ve got my carbon here. I’ll show it to you sometime 
and see what you think of it. I’d value your opinion a lot. But 
when I got into Germany I sort of hit my stride. I sopped up what 
I saw like a sponge. I’m still squeezing it out.” 

Oh Bob, I do think it’s too exciting for words ! I can’t tell you 
how happy I am about it. Because from now on, we can share the 
foreign work, can’t we? You can cover it part of the time and I 
can cover it the rest of the time. In that way, you’ll learn the ropes 
over here, better and better, and I won’t get rusty on Washington,” 
"" You never got rusty on Washington. That was just another of 
those words I could eat. You got more than I did out of one kind 
of a crowd, and I got more than you did out of another kind, but 
that would have been all to the good, if I’d been willing to go 
ahead on those lines, instead of getting all burnt up because you 
were better than I was. And here you are heaping coals of fire on 
my head by saying you’d be glad to have me share the foreign 
work. Do you honestly mean it, Zoe? Wouldn’t you feel I was 
butting in? Aren’t you ever sore when someone gets in your way?” 

If you’re talking about yourself, you never get in my way. I’ve 
been plenty sore at you, a good many times, and you know it. But 
not about the work. That would be pretty dumb of me, wouldn’t 
it?” 

Not nearly so dumb as it’s been for me to take it out on you 
whenever I got hot under the collar about anything. That’s what 
it boils down to, doesn’t it?” 

Of course not. It just boils down to the fact that some people 
get jealous and some don’t, just the way some people have red 
hair and some people have brown hair. You like my hair ” 

I’ll say I do, I think those braids are the cutest things I ever 
saw in my life.” 

Well, and I like yours. We like the rest of each other’s make- 
up, too, the good parts and the bad parts. We just happen to fit. 
Suppose we let it go at that.” 

He saw that she was speaking with the utmost sincerity, that it 
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really had never entered her mind to resent such success as he had 
achieved, and that it never would. She did not give him a chance 
to grovel either. Evidently she did not want him to. She went on 
talMng about plans. 

I think you ought to start for Spain right away, so that when 
your German material begins to run low, you’ll have something to 
fall back on. Why don’t you drive over to Pau this afternoon and 
see the consul about a permit? There’s no sense in sneaking through 
a mountain pass except as a last resort. I won’t worry while you’re 
in Spain, truly I won’t. Journalists’ wives have to school them- 
selves not to do that, when their husbands go to dangerous places, 
just as sailors’ and soldiers’ wives have to when their husbands 
are in dangerous places. I’ve seen some wonderful examples. And 
I won’t be lonely while you’re gone either, because I’ll keep looking 
forward to having you come back, and Imowing it won’t be long, 
and reunions are such fun that it’s almost worth parting in order 
to have them. Maybe I can begin to write a little myself, too. Now 
that this suggestion for developing ^Deserted Dooryard’ and 
‘Cherished Orchard’ into a book has come in, my fingers are 
simply itching to get hold of the tools of my trade.” 

“Madam, I’m very sorry to interrupt you. But it’s time you 
took some nourishment. I’m sure you’ll find this petite marmite 
very tasty. The Soeur Cuisinifere’s taken great pains with it. And 
after you’ve eaten it, I expect you’d better try to take a little nap. 
If Doctor Higgins finds you’re looking tired when he comes in 
this evening, hell be very angry with us. And that wouldn’t do at 
all, would it, when you’re getting on so famously?” 

“ I told you so,” Bob said, rising and pushing back his chair. “ I 
told you that if you got excited. Sister Agnes would come in and 
say you’d got to have a nap and some nourishment. Really, Sister, 
I md warn her, and she promised she’d be a good girl and lie still. 
And then she went ahead and got excited just the same. I don’t 
see why you put up with such a troublesome patient. It’s impos- 
sible to make her behave.” 

He leaned over and pulled Zoe’s braids, kissed her on both 
cheeks — which he said was a French fashion that had much to 
commend it — and went whistling out into the corridor and down 
the steps to the garden, his Frendh grammar under his arm. Once 
or twice when he had first begun to whistle, he felt rather guilty 
about it, and asked Sister Agnes to find out whether it disturbed 
anyone. Her answer had been reassuring : the Sisters, whose lives 
contained so much silence, and the patients, none of them critically 
ill at the moment, enjoyed hearing him whistle; it sounded cheer- 
ful to them. Well, then, it sounded the way he felt, he said, and 
went on whistling, more frequently and loudly all the time. But he 
was not whistling so loudly now that he could not hear Zoe speak- 
ing to Sister Agnes, while she obediently ate her petite marmite. 



"This is good. Sister. I didn’t realize how late k was and how 
hungry I was. I got so interested talkin g to my husband about our 
work and our plans. Isn’t he a grand person?” 

“1 don’t remember ever meeting a more agreeable gentleman, 
Madam. All the Sisters say the same, I assure you. And the most 
devoted husband, if you’U permit me to add that, too. Madam.” 

The pleasant murmur of voices continued to foUow Bob through 
the open windows, but he could not catch the words any more. He 
sat down on the stone bench beside the statue of the Little Shep- 
herdess, and opened his French grammar. He was studying this 
faithfully now, and Sister Agnes was guiding him along through it. 
She had gone to school in France herself and had done some teach- 
ing before definitely deciding on nursing as her life’s work; he 
found her extremely helpful. The other Sisters were helpful, too. 
He pointed to different objects, while he was eating his meals and 
moving around his room, and they told him the names of these 
objects; the following day they catechized him, merrily, to see how 
much he would remember. He remembered a good deal; he 
learned fast; and he found that the foundations which had been 
laid at the Mortonville High School for such knowledge, faulty 
and incomplete though these were, did help him with structure 
and spelling, though their effect on his first efforts at correct pro- 
nunciation had certainly been disastrous. He had always taken it 
for granted that he would never be able to learn to speak a foreign 
language, and that it was not worth the trouble anyway; English 
was good enough for him, and it ought to get him anywhere. If it 
didn’t, that was just too bad 

The scrubby little maid, long since identified as Solange, brought 
him his lunch in the garden. The sun was now very hot on the 
terrace in the middle of the day; Soeur Baptistine thought he 
would be more comfortable in the shade of the statue. When he 
had finished eating. Sister Agnes joined him with the good news 
that Zoe had devoured all of the petite marmite, that she had gone 
to sleep immediately afterwards, and that she was still sleeping 
soundly. Soeur Stephanie was listening for her, and would let mem 
know when she waked; meanwhile perhaps Mr. Morton would like to 
go on with their discussion of the verb 'vouloir, and the general rules 

governing the use of the subjunctive They had finished their 

discussion for the day, and Bob was tapping away on his type- 
writer, when Doctor Higgins swung the wicket gate open and 
came in. The two men hailed each other with mutual cordiality, 
and the doctor went on upstairs, saying he would stop for a chat 
on his way out, after he had seen the patient. His report, when he 
made it, was extremely favourable; she was certainly making rapid 
progress, and the fact that she had such an excellent appetite and 
was sleeping so well was largely responsible for it; this and the feet 
that she was so contented, not to say cheerful. Of course, her state 
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of mind had more to do with her condition than almost anything 
else. At first she hadn't seemed to care whether she got well or not; 
the doctor hadn't liked to say so before, but this was what had 
really worried him. Now if she only wouldn't overtax her strength, 
wouldn't try to cheat by staying up a little longer than he said she 
might when she first got up, wouldn't insist on doing anything to 
exhaust her reserves, like this writing she'd begun to talk about 

^‘I've been meaning to talk to you about that myself. Doctor 
Higgins. You see, she's had this offer from some English pub- 
lishers, very good ones, for a book. No one’s ever suggested that 
she could do a book before, and she’s tickled to death. It's what 
every journalist secretly hopes to do some day. I know exactly how 
she feels about it, because it's the same way I feel myself. Perhaps 
you don't, but probaSly it's something the way you felt when you 
had your first chance to perform a major operation on an import- 
ant patient, or when you got the appointment on the Medical 
Board here, or something like that." 

I hadn’t thought of it in that light before. I do see what you 
mean now though. Just the same, I can't have her getting too 
tired." 

Would you consider telling her she might try writing for an 
hour, or whatever you think best, at a time, and letting me keep an 
eye on her? I can tell when she's getting tired, especially when 
she's getting tired because she's written too long. I've watched her 
do it a good many years, without interfering. But you can depend 
on me to interfere now all right." 

Very well, I'll consider it. When you go upstairs, you may tell 
your wife I've said she could start writing a little next week, pro- 
vided she keeps on getting better at the rate she's doing now. T^at 

is, if she can manage in b^ed with a pencil and a stiff-covered copy- 
book,” 

“She can manage with anything. I know she'll be delighted. 
It’ll give her something to loolc forward to. That's important, isn't 

it, with sick people?” 

“ Very. Well, she's looking forward to seeing you at this moment. 
So I won't keep you." 

“I'm going to keep you though. Doctor Higgins, long enough to 
ask you one more question. How much danger is there in saying 
anything that might be upsetting to her? You see, she's already 
beginning to make plans, and she seems to enjoy doing it; but some 
of them can't get very far until she knows more about several 
situations than she does now. I've let her ramble on, up to the 
present, but sooner or later she'll expect me to come back with 
some suggestions of my own; and it's pretty hard to pull the wool 
over eyes, or to dodge her, when she wants to find something out. 
She isn't going to be satisfied, either, just with her own writing. She 
said this morning that I ought to be starting for Spain. I suppose 
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that attitude will be hard for you to understand, too. The born 
journalist doesn't think battle, murder or sudden death — ^your own 
or anyone else's — ought to keep you from getting your story 
through. And Zoe isn't anything else but just that." 

I'd be very sorry to see you start for Spain at present. I can tell 
you that right off the bat. You’re necessary to her recovery where 
you are, and her attitude, or any other journalist’s, about getting 
stories is entirely beyond the point, as far as I'm concerned. In 
fact. I'm not sure I wouldn’t be justified in pitching you off the 
terrace, so that you'd break an arm or a leg, just to keep you here." 
The doctor grinned and went on, a little more seriously : As to 
these problems that might upset her, but that she's got to hear 
about sooner or later, you'll have to be guided by circumstances. 
Don’t rouse her suspicions by refusing point blank to answer ques- 
tions. I can see that would be bad. On the other hand, don’t go 
volunteering any disturbing information just yet. And when you do 
begin to hand it out, don’t do it by the fistful. Let it seep through 
a little at a time. That way, I should think she could take it. I 
hope so anyway. I don’t mind telling you I like that girl a lot. I'd 
hate to have her made unhappy now, after everything she's been 
through." 

It was all very well for Doctor Higgjns to say that, Bob thought 
ironically, as if the physician were the only person who cared much 
about Zoe or would hate to have her made unhappy. The peace of 
mind he himself had built up, so painfully, was not proof against 
worry concerning the questions which she might ask at any time 
and the confession he must eventually make to her, or concerning 
the effect that both would have on her well-being. He was relieved 
when two or three days went by, in which she seemed absorbed by 
her plans for her book, and satisfied merely to make suggestions, in 
the light of her own experiences, that might help him in a general 
way with his current contributions to the bureau. But he knew 
that this preoccupation and this detachment could not last. Sooner 
or later something would have to be said, sooner or later some- 
thing would have to happen 

The eventuality he dreaded arose, characteristically, when he 
least expected it. Zoe's bed was now wheeled out on the terrace 
twice every day, before the heat reached its height and after this was 
over; during these periods Bob always sat there besidd her. Both 
intervals were enjoyable, but the early evening was an especially 
tranquil and tender hour. The light on the mountains was at its 
loveliest then, and a fragrance rose from the garden which was 
lacking earlier dn the day. The sounds which drifted towards them 
were not the noises of the bustling working world, but the singing 
of birds and the ringing of the Angelus and the chanting of the 
nuns. After Solange had brought them their tea, no one came to 
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disturb them until Zoe"s early bedtime; the nap and the nourish- 
ment, which had come to be a joke between them, no longer loomed 
ahead of them; both were over for the day. They were able to talk 
to each other, as they had never done before, without any danger 
of interruption and without any sense of hurry or tension. The 
leisure, the intimacy, and the beauty of this communion became 
increasingly precious to them as the days drifted by. They grew 
dose to each other in a way which they had never paralleled in 
the union of their flesh. 

And then Zoe asked, innocently enough, about Helen. 

“ Doesn't she ever write to you. Bob?* 

Yes, she writes to me.* 

‘‘You haven't said anything about it. You haven't shown me 
any of her letters." 

“I've had a letter from Harry Henderson you might like to 
see," he answered evasively. “You may remember him. In fact, 
he was a sort of beau of yours once, wasn't he?" 

“ He took me to a few dances in Paris and gave me a mild rush 
for a while, if you call that being a beau. I lost sight of him there, 
later, in the general shuflBle. But I do remember him at the Embassy 
in Mexico, about twenty pounds overweight and foolishly fond of 
gold braid." 

“ Put out your tongue, Zoe. I believe I can make an encouraging 
report to Doctor Higgins. If s growing sharper every day." 

She pointed it at mm playhdly, and he could see that it looked 
delightfully pink and dean and healthful. But she was not diverted 
from the topic on which she had embarked. 

“ Well, what did Harry Henderson have to say about Helen?" 

“ He said she'd made a most tremendous hit in Mexico. She has 
the whole Terraza family feeding out of her hand now. She stayed 
with them while she was looking for a house of her own, which 
was her first tactful gesture. If she'd gone to a hotel instead, they 
probably never would have forgiven her for appearing to publicly 
spurn their hospitality. I imagine they feared she'd do exactly 
that, if she ever did come back there. Of course they urged her to 
stay on with them, but she was tactful about that, too; she said 
they must give her a chance to return their hospitality. She foimd 
a very nice house quite near the Casa Catalina, and she's enter- 
tained there on a lavish scale. The Terrazas are tremendously im- 
pressed with her grand manner and the celebrities who come flock- 
ing to her doors. I understand they flock there themselves, almost 
every day — all the aunts and imcies in deep mourning, and the 
sporting cousins and the piously inclined nieces. And Dona Amelia 
is much more in awe of Helen now than Helen is of her." 

“ Well, it's a long lane that has no turning. How did the experi- 
ment with Bennie turn out?" 

“ Oh, very well. He’s had the time of his young life there and 
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everyone has made much of him. The mere fact that Helen 
brought a little boy along^with her, and that she devotes part of 
every day to teaching him and taking him around, instead of lead- 
ing a life entirely given over to idle elegance, was the final touch 
to make the picture perfect. Bennie’s done something rather ingeni- 
ous on his own initiative, too. He’s had a saddle sent to his father, 
made especially for Welby. Bennie thought up the design himself. 
It’s a regular Mexican saddle, except that all its characteristics are 
a little exaggerated — ^the pommel’s slightly higher, the back slightly 
wider and slightly raised, the covered stirrups are slightly bigger 
and fixed so they can be joined with a strap under a horse’s belly. 
Welby’s using the saddle regultirly. He’s riding again aU over 
Hunter’s Green. And believe it or not, he’s riding Butterfly. Of 
course she’s a pretty old lady now, as mares go, but it seems there’s 
life in the old girl yet. Welby’s simply delighted -with Bennie’s 
present, everything about it, I mean, the thoughtfulness and smart- 
ness it showed and the possibilities it opened up.” 

“Was Ronnie delighted, too?” 

“ Why, yes, I guess so. Ronnie’s always delighted with anything 
that pleases Welby, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she’s a model wife,” Zoe answered. For the first time. Bob 
noticed a touch of sarcasm in her voice, with uncomfortable fore- 
boding. “ She hasn’t had her baby yet, I suppose?” 

“Yes, she has.” 

“ For heaven’s sake. Bob, you haven’t told me any news at all”! 
What kind of a baby?” 

“ She had twins. Both boys. I had a cable just a few days ago. 
They’re doing finely and so is she. Apparently she had a very easy 
time.” 

“Oh, she would havel And now she’U be able to nurse them 
both, and they’ll thrive and she won’t get dragged down. And 
about fifteen months from now, or a year and a half at the most, 
she'll have another boy, or maybe twins again. And so on and so on.” 

“Zoe darling, don’t talk hke that. It seems just as unnatural 
now to have you spiteful as it would to hear you swear. It’s just 
because I was afraid you’d take it like this that I didn’t tell you. I 
know you feel badly, and why, that that’s the reason you’re cover: 
ing up your feelijigs. I haven’t forgotten that time we laid out all 
the little clothes that had been given you at Brenda’s party on the 
spare room bed, and talked about ‘ Flash ’ and ' Scoop.’ I know you 
never got over losing that baby and — and not having another. I 
couldn’t bear to say anything that would make you feel badly. So I 
didn’t say anything. I’m sorry if you think I ought to have told 
you about Ronnie’s twins without making you ask.” 

She turned her head away from him without answering, and he 
knew that she was crying, shedding the bitter imcontrollable tears 
that spring partly from physical weakness and partly from mental 
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anguish. For the second time in his life, he yearned desperately to 
comfort her with the assurance that her loss was not irreplaceable 
or her longing insatiable; but he was far more powerless to do this 
now than he had been before. If he had not been such a coward 
and such a fool, he told himself, they might well have had another 
child years ago; it was far less probable that they could have one 
now, even if Zoe would live with him again, after she knew what 
he still must tell her, before he could commit her to the homecom- 
ing on which he knew she was already definitely counting 

She had not turned back to him again when Sister Agnes came 
to say that their evening hour on the terrace was ended, and he saw 
the nurse looking suspiciously and anxiously at Zoe as the bed was 
wheeled back into the little white-washed room. It was his habit 
to help with this proceeding, and when the bed was in place again, 
he kissed Zoe quietly, and told her he was going out for a little 
while, but that he would look in on her when he came back from his 
walk, and see if he could bribe Sister Agnes into letting him have 
another visit with her before she settled down for the night. She let 
him go without response or protest, and heavy-heartedly he made 
his way through the town to Doctor Higgins’ office. The physician 
was not in, the attendant informed him, and for a long time, which 
seemed much longer than it actually was, he sat and waited, aim- 
lessly, for the physician’s return. There was nothing he could read, 
and nothing he could do, to make the slow moments pass. When 
the doctor finally reappeared, Bob guessed at once that he had been 
to the Clinic during his own absence. 

Well,” the doctor said, not unkindly, I gather the first of those 
crises you’ve been dreading came off today. But don’t look at me 
as if you’d committed murder and expected me to be an accessory 
after the faa. Don’t try to teU me what’s happened either. It isn’t 
necessary I should hear all these things in detail. I know you’re 
doing the best you can, and I know that every convalescent woman 
has her ups and downs and her crying spells. If I didn’t know that 
much by this time, I wouldn’t be much of a doctor. In your place, 
I’d go on back to the Clinic. I’ve a hunch your wife wants to see 
you again by this time, that she’s more or less watching for you 
to come in. You can use your own judgment. If you think she’d 
like to have you stay with her tonight, until she goes to sleep, you 
can send Sister Agnes downstairs and keep her there, just so long 
as there’s some kind of a nurse within call.” 

Zoe did want him to stay with her, and he did send Sister Agnes 
downstairs. Zoe told him, contritely, as soon as the nurse was out 
of hearing, that she was sorry she had behaved like such a fool, 
and especially sorry she had been spiteful about Ronnie; it just 
went to prove that she had a jealous streak in her, too, which 
showed he should not reproach himself for being jealous about her 
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work; everyone was jealous about something, she guessed, just as 
everyone was superstitious about something, in spite of all the 
elaborate denials that were made on the subject. He was an angel 
to put up with her vagaries at all. Of course he had done just right 
not to say anything about the twins, since he had guessed before- 
hand she would be such a poor sport about taking it. But she 
hoped he had sent .o£E a cable of congratulation, signed by her 
name as well as his, and she also hoped that when he heard more 
from Hunter’s Green, he would show her the letter. She wouldn’t 
be so silly again. After saying this she showed the same disinclina- 
tion to dwell on the subject that she had when they were discussing 
his attitude towards her work a few days earlier, and began to talk 
to him, apparently quite unconnectedly, about a couple into whom 
she had kept running in East Prussia. A German official, formerly 
a provincial governor, to whom some South American friends had 
given her a letter, and a titled Englishwoman, who were travelling 
together. She had not known anything about the Englishwoman, 
when she presented her letter, which she had done in Zoppot. 
Why, yes, of course she had gone there. It must have been after 
Bob himself had left. But presently this Lady Hamilton — ^no, the 
name wasn’t really Hamilton, but it amused her to call the lady 
that, and realty it wasn’t so far off — had come and joined the 
German dignitary and herself in the lounge, and presentations had 
taken place as a matter of course. After that, she found out the 
two were vacationing in each other’s company. They usually came 
into hotel dining-rooms very late, and they were a little conspicu- 
ous, partly because of that, and partly because they were generally 
the only two persons in the place who were wearing evening-dress. 
They were both past middle age, both very distinguished-looking; 
no one seemed to regard their association as the least scandalous. 
They had been entertained at more than one great Herrenhaus 
where Zoe herself was staying, and she could not help being very 
intrigued by them. She had a theory, which no one else seemed to 
share, that some of the Prussian aristocrats and some of the British 
aristocrats were working hand in glove at that stage. After all, they 
were interrelated in many cases; they had many of the same stand- 
ards and traditions. It would not be so strange, in spite of the ten- 
sion which seemed to be increasing so fast between the two govern- 
ments. What did Bob think of her hunch? 

He told her that he thought it was certainly provocative and 
that it might very well be sound; she had given him another due 
that he would like to follow up sooner or later. Seeing that he was 
really interested, she enlarged on her theme. Did he remember the 
tragic instance of an airplane accident, she asked him, in which 
almost an entire German family of high degree had been wiped 
out, on their way to attend their son’s wedding to the daughter of 
a former British Ambassador to the United States? The marriage 
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had taken place in London on scheduled time, under conditions of 
the greatest gloom, and the young groom, who had suddenly suc- 
ceeded to unawaited rank and responsibilities, had automatically 
made his bride the chatelaine of a vast estate, and the partner in 
all his enterprises. But she had never lost her English outlook, and 
she never would 

“If there should be a war between England and Germany, 
Bob, what would a girl like that do? What would a boy like 
that do?” 

“ I don’t know. There must have been similar cases to the one 
you’ve been telling me about before the World War. It might be 
intriguing to follow them through. I didn’t realize you knew so 
much about Germany, Zoe. I’ve always thought of you as featuring 
France.” 

“ Wdl, I have, of course. But I’ve seen a good deal of Germany 
too, first and last. I loved East Prussia, Bob, Trakehnen especially, 
but all the Herrenhauser where they specialize in horse breeding. 
And the Junkers were kind and hospitable to me personally. I 
shan’t forget that. But I’ve had some rather strange experiences 
too. It won’t worry you, will it, if I tell you about them?” 

“Probably; but I’d like to hear about them just the same.” 

“All right Do you remember that awfuUy aristocratic- 

looking Secretary Of the Gterman Embassy in Washington with the 
surprisingly pletoan name of Schmidt?” 

“ Certainly I do. He had a beautiful blonde who was one of the 
best dancers in Washington. But she went back to — ^Hanover, 
wasn’t it, where they lived? — ^to have a baby. I understand he’d 
left to join her there.” 

“Yes, that’s what everyone imderstood. But the night after I got 
to Berlin, I went out rather late to get some cough medicine, 
and 

"Good Lord, if you needed cough medicine, why didn’t you 
send someone from the hotel to get it for you, and stay in bed 
yomself?” 

“I don’t know. I just didn’t. And as I was walking down the 
Wilhelmstrasse, whom should I see, coming towards me very smart 
in an S.S. uniform, but Schmidtty.” 

“Nol” 

“Yes! He was with an equally striking companion, also in S.S. 
uniform, whom he duly presented, and there was much clicking of 
heels and all that. But somehow I didn’t feel Schmidtty was 
awfully glad to see me.” 

“There wasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t have been. You’ve 
been awfully careful, so far, in what you’ve written about Germany.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t think he felt sure I always would be. I don’t 
feel so sure of it myself, for that matter. But that’s beyond the 
point. The next time I saw him was queerer stilL I’d been to some 
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military manoeuvres, between Berlin and Stettin, and after they 
were over, I decided to drive on to Stettin for the night, as Fd 
never been there, and it was a little the nearer of the two. I was 
with a young English journalist, Violet Halliday, to whom Christo- 
pher Semple had given me a letter, in her car. I was taking turns 
with the driving, and suddenly she said, ‘ Zoe, I have the strangest 
feeling that we’re being followed. The car that’s behind us now has 
been keeping an even distance for about fifty kilometres.’ The 
Reichsautobahn is a very straight stretch between the two cities, 
and cars usually play a sort of game, spurting ahead of each other, 
so a performance such as she described wouldn’t be apt to seem 
accidental. I began to watch the car behind us myself and presently 
I decided she was right. Then I tried to see what the driver looked 
like in my rear-view mirror, and lo and behold! here was Schmidtty 
again.” 

" Zoe, you’re making this up as you go along.” 

“ You haven’t heard the half of it yet, dearie. A few nights later, 
I saw him at Giro’s, in Berlin, He was in civvies that time, and he 
came and asked me to dance. I accepted with alacrity, because 
while you’re talking about what a good dancer his wife was, I 
might mention that he’s always shaken a wicked hoof himself. 
Besides, I was intrigued. I inquired how he’d enjoyed the 
manoeuvres, and he gave me an oblique look and no direct answer, 
and I thought I’d lost him for good then. But soon after that 
Violet asked me if I wouldn’t motor down to Bad Homburg with 
her. She wanted to see it, because Edward VII used to go there all 
the time, which didn’t seem to me much of a reason, but apparently 
she admired him and felt it was more or less sa<!:red to his memory; 
and she insisted it would be a good place for me. to go for my 
health. Of course, hardly anyone does go there any more, especi- 
ally out of season, buf I didn’t care much where I went, at that 
stage, so I said all right. And we were hardly settled in our nice 
Edwardian rooms, when I stepped out on our little tin balcony to 
have a look-see, and there, directly underneath, getting out of a 
very snappy Mercedes, was my S.S. friend again.” 

It’s no use telling you I don’t believe you. I’m just waiting to 
see how good your German geography is, for I don’t believe there 
can be many more German cities that you could think up for 
rendezvous.” 

There’s only one at the moment, and prosaically enough, that 
was Munich. I came face to face with Schmidtty in the lounge of 
the Vier Jahreszeiten. That time I asked him how Minna and the 
little one were getting along, and how he could bear to be separated 
from them so much. The look he gave me then wasn’t oblique, it 
was downright dirty.” 

“ I should think it might have been. That sounds like your old 
style, Zoe, You don’t seriously believe Schmidt was told to follow 
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you from one end of Germany to the other, do you, after that 
first chance encounter?” 

“ I don’t know what to believe. You can draw your own conclu- 
sions. rU tell you another story, though, that isn’t problematical. 
It’s just appalling.” 

“ I’m listening to you.” 

“ I saw a dress in Braun’s* window that I liked very much. Do 
you know about Braun’s?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“ Good Lord, I suppose you don’t even know about Wertheim’s 
or Mosse’sl Braun’s is a very good speciality shop for women in 
Berlin. If you go back there, you might buy me something at 
Braim’s.” 

“All right, I wiU.” 

“ Well, I went in and tried on this dress, but it was too big for 
me. The vendeuse was very handsome— dark, with creamy skin 
and large velvety eyes. She was very efficioit too. She said the 
dress could easily be altered, and she got hold of a fitter and had it 
pinned up on me. It was agreed I was to go back the next day for 
a final fitting.” 

“ And you did?” 

“ Yes, I did. But my vendeuse had disappeared. A plump blonde 
waited on me instead, a big fat fciol. I asked for the one I liked 
several times. I thought if I could get hold of her, I might buy 
something more. I was short of clothes. But the buxom beauty 
kept putting me off. She said my vendeuse was indisposed, that she 
hadn’t come in that day. At last she went out to prepare the sales 
slip for the cnistoms, and the minute she was gone, the fitter took 
the pins out of her mouth and said to me in a frightened under- 
tone and a very marked accent, ‘Madame I Fraulein Goetz was 
discharged last night. Herr Braim has kept her as long as possible. 
But when orders came from the Gestapo a second time, he did not 
dare keep her. She does not look like a Jewess, but she is.’ ” 

“The poor girl!” 

“Yes. It made me feel very sad. I asked the fitter if she knew 
Fraulein Goetz’ address, and she said she did. She managed to slip 
it to me, on a dingy little scrap of paper, when I bent over to show 
her an uneven place on the hem. ’That evening I looked up the 
address. It was an apartment house, and the name Goetz was on a 
card over one of the little pushbuttons in the vestibule. When I 
pressed the button, the inner door opened, but when I got upstairs 
no one came out to meet me, and there were no names on the 
doors, the way there usually are, to correspond with the ones down- 
stairs. There were two doors on the landing and I didn’t know 
which one to try. There was absolutely dead silence. At last I took 
a chance and knocked on the right-hand one. I knocked three 
times. And still there was that same dead silence.” 
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“ Didn’t it give you an awfully weird feeling?” 

“Yes. But I couldn’t have gone away. The thought of that poor 
girl haunted me. And at last, after I had waited and waited, some- 
one came creeping up to the inside of the door and said in a hollow 
voice, ‘ Who is there?’ ” 

“ I hope you didn’t give your name.” 

“ No, I didn’t. I just said, ‘ An American lady who wants to talk 
to you about a dress.’ Then the door opened and there was my 
vendeuse. She’d been crying, but she’d been packing too. There 
were several suitcases in the bare little hall. An older woman was 
there also, her mother. She did look like a Jewess. The sombre 
culmred kind. They had passports — ^they’d got those, expecting an 
emergency, before it became as diJfficult as it is now. And they had 
a relative in Holland to whom they’d wired. They knew they 
couldn’t take any money out of the country. They were reconciled 
to that, but they didn’t know about getting over the border in a 
train and the idea of trying to do this terrified them. So I asked 
them how they’d like to go in my car.” 

“But you didn’t have any car!” 

“No, but Violet did. I felt sure she’d lend it to me. In fact, I 
thought she’d like to go along, for the adventure, if not for any 
other reason. And I thought she and I could help each other with 
the driving, the way we had when we went to Stettin and Bad 
Homburg. It’s a long way from Berlin to the Dutch frontier.” 

“If yotu friend Schmidtty really had been trailing you, it 
would’ve been grand all aroimd if he’d get on your track this 
time!” 

“ Yes, wouldn’t it? But he didn’t. Fraulein Goetz and I arranged 
to meet at eight in the morning, which she thought would be an 
inconspicuous time, and we chose an inconspicuous place. Violet 
was thrilled to go along, as- I knew she would be. We had no 
trouble at all getting over the border. We found the Goetz’ 
relative, and then Violet and I stayed in Holland three days and 
came back by a different route. We went to Doom in the mean- 
time and saw the ex-Kaiser. The whole trip was very weU worth- 
while.” 

“ Maybe. You make a good story of it. One that’ll sell when you 
write it, instead of just telling it to me. But I think you’d better 
stay out of Germany from now on.” 

She did not argue the point with him. Instead, she spoke to him 
about Isabel de Palencia, the woman who had been Spanish 
Minister to Sweden, whose story was another he ought to run 
down, she said; again he agreed with her. After that, he could tell 
that she was beginning to grow sleepy; she did not talk any more, 
and presently she pressed his hand, drew her own away, and 
turned over on her side. Her breathing began to come quietly and 
regularly, like a child’s, and he left her room and went into his 
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own, thankful that the episode he had dreaded had ended com- 
paratively easily. Zoe did not mention Ronnie’s twins again nor 
did she ask, immediately, any more questions about Helen. But 
Bob was sure her silence represented nothing more than a reprieve 
for him and he was right. Two days later, on the terrace, she spoke 
once more of her sister-in-law. 

“You didn’t finish telling me about Helen the other day, Bob. 
Did she find someone to go v?ith her to Mexico? Someone of her 
own age, I mean, in my place?” 

“ Well, not exactly her own age. But she finally took IsabeL” 

“ Isabell How on earth could Isabel leave the French Embassy?” 

“ She has left it. For good, I mean. She isn’t the social secretary 
there any more.” 

“ What happened?” 

“I don’t know the details. But you guessed yourself, long ago, 
that she and the Ambassador didn’t always a^ee about lists. It 
seems these disagreements kq)t getting more frequent. And I 
believe there were other complications.” 

“What kind of complications?” 

“ I think they more or less centred around GUes Arnold, Zoe.” 

She did not instantly answer, but neither did she turn away, and 
when- Bob hazarded a covert glance at her, he saw that she was 
smiling, 

" Dearest, don’t look so frightened ! I promise you I won’t have 
hysterics again. I’m still terribly ashamed of having been such an 
awful fool the other day. But I’m dying to hear about this. Do 
go on.” 

“Well, you know Giles and Ren6 de Blonville have been good 
friends for a long time, and it’s natural they should see a lot of 
each other and want to. It's also natural for the Ambassador to 
want to entertain Giles at the Embassy. I don’t need to tell you that 
GUes is an asset to any party, and he speaks such beautiful French, 
and understands French psychology so well, that he’s a very special 
asset at a party given by French people. Besides, he’s growing 
more important, officially, all the time. So Rene and the Ambassa- 
dor started in to have him around a lot. And eventually they 
gathered that it was awkward for him to come because of Isabel.” 

“I should think GUes would have had enough savoir faire to 
handle a situation like that without letting it get awkward for 
anybody.” 

“ Oh, Giles didn’t faU down in the matter of savoir faire. It was 
Isabel. Hers seems to be wearing rather thin. At first she treated 
him with marked coldness. When he didn’t pay the slightest 
attention to that, she tried another tack — great effusiveness anH 
finally an appealing wistfulness. None of that worked so weU 
either. Giles was very, very courteous to her. But apparently he 
managed to make it clear that his affections were now engaged 
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elsewhere. At least, this is what Fve gathered from what Helen’s 
written me.” 

How did Helen happen to know so much about it?” 

“ Well, partly because Helen seems to get around a good deal 
these days. She’s in and out of several embassies, the French 
Embassy among them, and she couldn’t help overhearing some 
of these little passages of arms between Isabel and Giles. And as 
she happens to be the latest lady on Giles’ list, perhaps you’ll begin 
to see what I mean about complications.” 

Bob, this is simply priceless. I’ll never forgive you for keeping 
it from me all this time.” 

^‘How could I tell how you’d take it? I didn’t know you’d just 
laugh and laugh. Besides, it isn’t easy for me to talk about Giles 
Arnold. Perhaps you’ll understand that much anyway.” 

There’s no reason why it shouldn’t be. Bob. No reason at all. 
It needn’t be hard for you to talk about him because of anything 
that happened eight years ago, or because of anything you said or 
did last spring either. Would life be pleasanter for you if you 
believed that?” 

Of course it would, Zpe. But 

'' Then please believe it, dearest. Because I mean it. Come here. 
Kiss me.” 

Zoe, it isn’t as easy as all that. And yet what can I say about 
it? Except that I’m so sorry and ashamed I don’t know what 
to do.” 

That’s the only thing you do need to say. And now you’ve said 
it. I know it anyhow. So let’s forget about it. Not that I don’t 
think it’s sweet of you to have said it, too.” 

Apparently they were fated to leave the subject of Helen un- 
finished, for they did not talk about her any more that evening 
either, being entirely occupied with each other. But Zoe did not 
allow so long a time to elapse, in this instance, befo're bringing up 
the subject again. The next afternoon she asked Bob to tell her the 
rest of the story. 

There really wasn’t much more. Except that the Ambassador 
joined the little after-dinner group, very inopportunely, one even- 
ing when Giles was trying to talk to Helen, and Isabel was trying 
to talk to Giles. The situation didn’t appeal to Monsieur Cauteret 
at all. So shortly after that he suggested to Isabel that her services, 
which certainly would be invaluable elsewhere, were now super- 
fluous as far as he was concerned. And Isabel went to Helen with 
her hard luck story.” 

She couldn’t have been such a simpleton as to let Isabel take 
her in!” 

I don’t think anyone ever took Helen in. She isn’t a simpleton 
at all. We’ve aU made a good many mistakes about that. But she 
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does have a very kind heart; she hasn't forgotten that Isabel used 
to do nice things for her, and she's willing to overlook the fact that 
most of them were done with an ulterior motive. I think her sym- 
pathies were especially touched ofiE when she found Isabel had slept 
in a bed in the ballroom at the Leesburg Inn the night of one of 
the races. You know that little alcove space they have to make use 
of in crowded times. I think myself she was lucky that she didn't 
have to sleep at the undertaker's — ^lots of other people did. But she 
took it for granted she'd stay at Hunter's Green, which was bulging 
already, and Welby was trying to keep Ronnie quiet and put his 
foot down. So Isabel acted like a martyr, and Helen suggested to 
her that it might be a good plan all around if they went to Mexico 
together. It does seem funny to think of Isabel acting as Helen's 
duenna, when you think of their conduct comparatively; but I've 
always had my own opinion of duennas, as far as that goes, and it 
was Helen's idea that any malicious gossip would be silenced if 
Isabel were a guest in her house. Helen was right. It was. The 
Ambassador thought it was a stroke of genius; I understand that 
his opinion of Helen, which was high already, has now gone up 
several notches more. And Isabel jumped at the chance of such a 
plausible excuse for leaving Washington and of living in such 
luxury. I believe the only person who isn't so pleased with the plan 
is Giles. He was intending to fly down to Mexico every time he 
could get a long week-end off. And speaking of complications, 
there's no denying that one exists if a man's former mistress and 
future bride are keeping house together." 

"No, I wouldn't attempt to deny that there might be. But I 
don't imagine that Giles' ^scomfiture is worrying Helen much." 

" Oh, not at all. She's too much preoccupied hi too many other 
directions." 

" Then you don't think Giles really has a chance of getting her?" 

" Yes. I still think he has a chance. But I don't think he'd better 
betray too much displeasure, no matter what she does. Because I 
think Helen intends to do exactly as she pleases, not only about 
Isabel, but about everyone and everything. And I think Giles had 
better make the grade when the Selection Board meets. Because 
Helen's had her great romance. That's all behind her. When she 
marries the next time, she intends to make a ‘ suitable ’ match, with 
a vengeance. She might possibly consider an admiral, but a mere 
captain wouldn't have a look-in." 

"I see. And where does Guy come in?" 

" I wish I knew. That's what I’d like, of course. But, correspond- 
ingly, he ought to be a peer of the realm." 

Zoe met Bob's smile with an answering one. But apparently 
Helen's affairs afforded her more amusement than concern. She 
ran her fingers through his, and still holding them, asked one of 
her inconsequential questions. 
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you suppose there would be any hope at all of getting the 
Lichtensteins out of our house before fall. Bob?” 

“I don’t know. Of course, I haven’t tried to sound them out. But 
I did hear they were talking about buying a yacht. If they had a 
yacht anchored in the Potomac, perhaps they wouldn’t need a 
house, too. Perhaps they could get along with an apartment.” 

Well, write and ask them, will you? Because I’d like very much 
to go back to the house, as soon as Fm well enough, and you’ve 
been to Spain, and done everything else you ought to over here.” 

In spite of himself, his fingers stiffened a little in hers. She 
pressed them, as she had formed a habit of doing, drawing them 
closer again, and looking at him searchingly. 

'‘You’d like me to come back, wouldn’t you, Bob?” 

"You know I would,” 

^'Then ” 

"You’ve sort of taken me by surprise, Zoe. I haven’t felt sure 
you wanted to go back to the house. I know you’ve always felt 
something was missing there. I thought perhaps you’d like to sell 
it and get another house somewhere, smaller and different. A 
smart town house, perhaps.” 

"" No, I don’t want to sell it. I don’t want anything smaller and 
different and I certainly don’t want anything smarter. Besides, I 
don’t think I’ll always feel there’s something ^missing there.” 

" But you’ve never been happy there. I haven’t made you happy 
there. Fm afraid now that I never could.” 

"You don’t need to be afraid of that, do you, if Fm not?” 

"Yes. Because I’ve reasons for being afraid that you don’t know 
about, Zoe. I haven’t told you about them yet. I’ve been waiting 
for you to get well first. But I couldn’t let you come back and work 
with me again and live with me again, unless I did tell you.” 

"You don’t need to tell me anything, as far as Fm concerned. 
You couldn’t tell me anything that would make me feel I didn’t 
want to come back and work with you and live with you again. But 
if it’ll make you feel any better, you can tell me whatever you like. 
I know telling helps sometimes. That’s the reason I happened to 
stay here. Because I found that ' confession is good for the soul ’ 
isn’t just a phrase. It’s a home truth.” 

"Fm afraid I don’t understand, Zoe.” 

" Well, you do know that I came over here from Pau just to do 
some sightseeing. And then, after Mere Marie Alphonse had 
shown me around the hospital, she asked me to come into the 
parlour and have a glass of wine and a biscuit. So I did. Of course 
I was sick already. I was feverish. You can put it down to that if 
you like.” 

" I know you were sick, darling. You were terribly sick. Fm sure 
she saved your life by keeping you here.” 

"Well, I’m sure she saved more than my life. She saved my — 



whatever you choose to call it if you don’t like the word soul. 
Probably I haven’t any right to talk about having a soul. Prob- 
ably I’ll always be a mean vengeful creature. I’ve shown you that I 
still could be, even these last few days, in spite of all my good 
resolutions. But anyway, that day I came here, I suddenly felt that 
everything would be drfferent if I could tell Mere Marie Alphonse 
how hounded and troubled I was, and how many things I’d done 
that I shouldn’t, and how the bottom had dropped out of the world 
because I’d lost you ” 

“Hush, darling, you haven’t done anything you shouldn’t. And 
you know you haven’t lost me, that you couldn’t lose me on a bet, 
if you’ll let me stay with you after you know all about what a 
damn fool I’ve been. But you promised me you wouldn’t cry 
any more.” 

“ I’m not crying. That is, not to speak of. I’m just explaining, or 
trying to explain. I did tell Mere Marie Alphonse everything. And 
I did feel better. At least, I had pneumonia, but that didn’t matter, 
compared to what I’d been through before. It was as if a great load 
had rolled away. So if you would feel better to tell me some- 
thing ” 

“ This wouldn’t be like what you told M^re Marie Alphonse. 
You were just lonely and unhappy and sick. You hadn’t done any- 
thing wrong. But I have.” 

“ An right then, you have. Now you’ve told me that. So then 
what?” 

“ So then you wouldn’t come back to me if you knew what it 
was. You wouldn’t marry Giles when you foimd out what he’d 
dcme. And this was much worse.” 

“ Maybe. But it was different. It was different for two reasons.” 

“ You don’t know what you’re saying. What do you mean, it was 
different for two reasons?” 

“ I mean it was partly my fault in your case; it wasn’t in Giles’. 
That makes a lot of difference. And you needn’t say that it wasn’t 
partly my fault, because I know it was, whatever you did. I know 
you were lonely and disheartened and embittered. I know you felt 
as if I’d failed you, in almost every way that I shouldn’t have. I 
did let you down, badly, after I promised that I wouldn’t. We can’t 
either of us get away from that. Bob, if we’re honest with each 
other. And we better be honest now, because if we’re not, we may 
never have another chance. We’re mighty lucky to have had this 
one. It was touch and go for a long while, whether we would or 
not. Aren’t you too thankful that we did to run risks with it?” 

“ I’m too thankful to want to nm risks with it. But I’m trying 
hard to be honest myself, Zoe. I’ve let you down too, a thousand 
times worse than you did me.” 

“ Do you think you’re likely to let me down again?” 

“Good God, no!” 
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“ Then you might ask me what the other reason is why this case 
is difiEerent. Or at least you might listen to me while I tell you.” 

“ I am listening. I’m not sure I have any right to, but I am.” 

“ The other reason is that I love you and that I didn’t love Giles. 
If you needed to have that proved to you, this ought to do it. 
Because it’s true that I couldn’t forgive him. But it’s also true that 

I can’t help forgiving you, no matter what— no matter ” 

She was not pretending any more about crying. She was weeping 
unrestrainedly. But it did not seem to matter very much, because 
she was crying with her arms around his neck and her head on 
his shoulder. He could not see her tears, he could only feel her 
dependence and her trust. And he knew there was nothing more 
for him to say. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


** Zoe/' Mrs, Morton said insistently, Zoe. Is there anything the 
matter with this line? Are you listening to me?” 

"I don’t think there^s anything the matter with the line, Mrs. 
Morton, I’ll have it tested, if you like. But I’m listening, and I can 
hear you very well.” 

"'Then I wish you would answer me, my dear. It may be an 
idiosyncrasy of mine, but I have a very strong dislike to receiving 
no answer when I’ve asked a direct question.” 

“I didn’t understand that you’d asked a direct question. I 
thought you’d only made a plain statement. Perhaps I didn’t hear 
everything after all.” 

" I said that your father-indaw and I had not been invited to the 
garden party at the British Embassy in honour of the King and 
Queen, that it was an outrage, and I felt something should be done 
about it.” 

" Yes. I heard that. I thought that was the plain statement.” 

"Zoe, I dislike very much to seem critical, and I’m sure you 
know how hard I try never to sit in judgment on anyone. But cer- 
tainly you must have realized I meant I would like to have you do 
something about it” 

" I’m sorry, Mrs. Morton, but I didn’t. I don’t know just what I 
can do about it. I’m on pretty good terms with all the other 
embassies, and on a pinch, I could talk to someone and indicate 
how you feel. It might not do any good, but I could try. There’s 
no one at the British Embassy I can talk to though. I had a lot 
of difficulty the last time I went there to get a visa, and you 
know it was only through the kindness of the Bishop of Washing- 
ton that Bob got in to the Memorial Service for George V. He was 
turned down flat when he tried to make arrangements through the 
Embassy, and so was Father when he tried to help Bob out. Bob 
and I aren’t invited to the garden party ourselves. No one at our 
oflSce is. Brenda’s going — one society editor on each Washington 
paper has been included on the list, I’ve asked her if she wouldn’t 
help me out, and she’s been very nice about it. I never like to use 
a story unless one of us has done the covering, but I don’t see how 
it can be helped this time. Of course, the readers of our syndicate 
want a piece about that party.” 

"I thought if I explained this slight which has been shown to 
your father-in-law and myself, and to the state he represents, and 
to the dignity of the Senate generally, that possibly you’d write 
something yourself — ^in your old vein, you know. Not a news story, 
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but a comment on the ridiculously stiflE attitude of the British 
Embassy. There’s no one who could write it better than you, Zoe. 
I think it might be instrumental in making someone in authority 
reconsider. And it would rouse the country to the way the Senate’s 
been treated by ” 

“Members of the Foreign Relations Committee have been 
invited, haven’t they? And the chairmen of all other committees? 
And in most cases their wives? I believe there were a few omissions 
in the case of the ladies, but these were careless and not intentionaL 
and they’ve all been rectified now.” 

“ Yes, those persons have been invited. In a sort of helter-skelter 
way, but still it’s been done. And think how they’re crowing over 
the rest of us I Why, at last Tuesday’s luncheon of the Ladies of 
the Senate the wives of the members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the wives of the committee chairmen got together in a 
little bunch, and discussed whether they should wear long dresses or 
short, and whether they should get picture hats and parasols too. 
Of course, no one’s worn a picture hat or carried a parasol since I 
can remember, but it’s rumoured that’s what the Queen’s going to 
do, and these senators’ wives want to conform. They talked about 
it for so long that they held the luncheon up, and then trickled out 
among the rest of us, and in the worst possible taste talked and 
talked about their invitations to this garden party. I never felt so 
humiliated in my life. I’ve always told your father-in-law he should 
have gone on the Foreign Relations Committee instead of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. There’s absolutely no prestige to appro- 
priations. They’re just made, that’s all, more and more of them 
all the time.” 

“ Well, you know Father’s done awfully good work on that com- 
mittee. And there’s a limit, after all, to the number of major com- 
mittees a man is allowed to serve on. I’m terribly sorry, Mrs. 
Morton, but I’m afraid I can’t write the sort of piece you have in 
mind. You know you didn’t use to like them very well yourself. 
Now I’m out of practice and I couldn’t put any personal feeling 
into a piece like that. It wouldn’t have any sting to it. I don’t mind 
at all because I haven’t been invited to the party.” 

“Zoe, I’m very, very much disappointed. I thought I could 
count on your co-operation. I really did. I still hope so. I hope 
when you’ve slept on this you’ll realize how important it is. I hope 
you’ll see that this outrage has proper publicity. I hope ” 

“ If it’s any comfort to you, I’m sure lots of other people will 
write exactly the sort of piece you have in mind. Because the 
feminine press as a whole is pretty mad. I don’t happen to be, 
that’s all. I’m going to England fairly soon, as you know, and I’m 
expecting to have a grand time there — ^visiting at Star Hundred, 
and seeing my publishers in London, and doing the things I really 
enjoy. I’ve had lots of good times in England, and I expect to have 
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a lot more. I’ve even been f ortimate enough to have a British King 
for a friend. I don’t see why I should worry because I can’t stand 
somewhere in the same garden with this King, especially when the 
garden’s about as cosy as a ball park.” 

I should think you’d feel ie slight to the press even if you 
don’t feel the slight to the Senate. Your bureau’s a very important 
organization, and you say not a single member ” 

“ It’s Just because it’s important that I think it can stagger along 
all right under this slight, as you caill it. My theory is that when 
persons and organizations are really important, they don’t do 
much worrying over slights. I believe we’ve agreed before to dis- 
agree about that. Let me give you one more crumb of comfort, 
and then, if you’ll excuse me, I think I’ll have to ring off. We’re 
having twenty pec^le in to dinner tonight, and there’re still several 
housewifely details I ought to attend to. But I hear through the 
grapevine that the Chairman of Foreign Relations is doing his level 
best to arrange that all the senators and all their wives shall be 
invited to the garden party. So you may get there yet. Because, as 
you know, he’s a very persuasive pei^on. He could charm a bird off 
a bush when he’s in the mood. And I believe he’s in the mood 
right now.” 

Zoe hung up the receiver, and went slowly down the stairway, 
the smile which had always intrigued Bob twisting the corners of 
her lips. There vras really not very much to be done about-the 
dinner. The house was spotless, the flowers arranged in the library 
and the drawing-room, the supply of cigarettes everywhere ade- 
quate; the tables were set and decorated, both in the dining-room 
leading by a flight of short steps from the drawing-room — ^in the 
same manner that the old nursery led out of the main bedroom — 
and in the taproom ” beyond, which Zoe had fashioned from the 
original winter kitchen. The present kitchen, once a shed-like 
structure at the end of the building, where laundry work and pre- 
serving were done, and in the summer time some cooking, was now 
equipped in the most modem manner, and at the moment was 
teeming with activity; but all preparations for the feast were well 
in hand. Zoe did not go in for elaborate menus, but stuck to the 
dishes for which Pearl Gray showed a special genius. Tonight 
there would be a lobster chowder, roast duck with nut dressing and 
baked oranges, wild rice enlivened by chopped pimentos, fresh 
asparagus on toast, green salad mixed with a variety of vinegars 
and imported olive oil, home-made strawberry ice cream and hot 
sponge cakes. Throughout the meal hot biscuits dripping with 
butter would appear in relays, and there would be relishes, jellies, 
pickles and cheeses. With Pearl Gray’s inimitable mint juleps 
served in the garden beforehand, Chablis with the lobster, Pom- 
mard with the duck, and champagne, which had already been on 
ice all day, beginning its appearance with the salad, not to men- 
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tion the Grand Marnier, which would come in with the nectar-like 
coffee after dinner, Zoe was not afraid that the most critical of her 
guests would feel the lack of anything that she could possibly 
provide. 

The electric clock, gleaming above the glazed and snowy range, 
confirmed her impression that there was still an hour to spare 
before Bob would be back from the office, or before she would need 
to dress. She went out in the garden, and lay down on a swinging 
seat, calling to Pearl Gray to take a look at her around seven and 
make sure she was not asleep. She herself had not been to the 
office at all that afternoon, for she had never been able to swing 
back fully into the stride that had been her normal pace before her 
long illness. Even now, she still tired easily, she still coughed if 
she caught the slightest cold, she still found tension of any sort 
extremely taxing. She had been obliged to fight against annoyance 
and discouragement because all this was so, but she had finally 
accepted it as inevitable with a philosophy which was fairly stead- 
fast. After all, there had been a great many compensations for her 
crippled career, and when exhaustion overwhelmed her, ns it had 
so inopportunely just now, she could nearly always summon the 
strength to go on by lying down quietly and confining her idle 
thoughts to her happiness with her husband and to the success 
which had so surprisingly come to her in an unsought and unex- 
pected field. 

There had never been any estrangement or any misunderstand- 
ing between Bob and herself since they had so tardily come close 
to each other, in mind and spirit, on the tranquil twilit terrace at 
Lourdes. Not that they had been without separations to face and 
adjustments to make. Indeed, these had begun almost instantly, 
for Bob had finally agreed with Zoe that the best time for him to 
take his trip to Spain was while she could still stay on at the Clinic; 
when she had more completely recovered, the Sisters could no 
longer logically be expected to keep her there, and she would be 
very lonely in a hotel, or even in an apartment of her own. The 
idea that he might entirely abandon the survey in Spain, when it 
was so obviously indicated, from a journalistic standpoint, never 
occurred to her, and he knew that he could not fail to fulfil the 
standard she had set for him. He left her, aware that this was the 
way to hold her, and that she was happy to be so held. 

When he returned she had already moved, with Doctor Higgins’ 
consent and Sister Agnes’ help, to a small furnished villa which 
she had found in Pau, and she made his return seem like a home- 
coming. With characteristic skill she had g^ven the villa the 
touches that it needed to redeem it from barrenness and banality, 
Mere Marie Alphonse had loaned her Solange for the period of 
her sojourn there, and Sister Agnes was staying on, a watchful but 
unobtrusive guardian of Zoe’s convalescence. Bob had found his 
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experience in Germany repeated, in a certain sense, in Spain; again 
he had soaked up impressions and information like a sponge, and 
again he was able to keep on squeezing these out, and putting them 
down on paper, over a fairly long period. Zoe did not write as 
intensively as he did, but she sat beside him in the sunshine, while 
he pounded out his pieces, and in the meantime her own work on 
her book went forward steadily, if slowly. When he left her, early 
in the new year, to revisit Germany and to see what was happening 
in Austria, Zoe was able to tell hi|n, with sincerity, that the final 
chapters would absorb her while he was gone. When he came back, 
several weeks later, the manuscript, which in book form had been 
named “ Vagrant Cherry,” had been mailed in its entirety, and re- 
ceived, with enthusiasm, in Fleet Street, and Zoe was drafting 
another short story, inspired by Mere Marie Alphonse, which she 
called ‘‘In Need of Confession,” and which Bob promptly pro- 
nounced the most beautiful and moving she had done yet. 

Bob brought her firsthand inside news to which she listened with 
excitement : Austria was undoubtedly in a very bad way; 
Schuschnigg had resisted Italy’s wily efforts to draw Austria away 
from the League of Nations, but on the other hand he had ap- 
pointed an out-and-out Nazi, Seyss-Inquart, to his Cabinet; propa- 
ganda and treachery were both doing their insidious work, and 
Bob had watched the effect; the inevitable end could not be far 
off. In Germany itself persecution was reaching new heights; 
Niemoller was in jail, von Blomberg ruined and Hitler’s fulmina- 
tions against Anthony Eden had undoubtedly been responsible for 
the British Fordgn ^cretary’s forced resignation. Bob had found 
his feet in Europe now. He was no longer bewildered and baulked 
by the complexities of the general situation; he was beginning to 
grasp it intelligently, to analyze it well, and to find it indescribably 
thrilling. Zoe went so far as to suggest that perhaps they had 
better not go home at all. Everything seemed to be running on 
greased wheels at the Washington bureau; the Lichtensteins had 
declined to give up their lease on the Alexandria house until May, 
when their new yacht would be ready; then soon it would be 
summer, and there were prospects that the third session of the 
Seventy-Fifth Congress might aaually adjourn by June. If this 
forecast were correct it would mean that Bob would, or should, be 
back on the Continent before mid-summer. Was it really worth 
while to cross the Atlantic twice in such a short space of time? 

Zoe could see that her line of reasoning appealed to him, but, 
after all, he decided in favour of adhering to their original plan of 
working their way slowly across the French Riviera to Italy, as soon 
as she was well enough to stand the trip, and taking the Mediter- 
ranean route home. It was true that Bert and the girls had done a 
swell job at the bureau; but, after all. Bob had been away nearly 
a year now, and none of them had been able to take a vacation in 
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Ae meantime. It wasn t fair to keep their noses to the grindstone 
indefinitely, like thatj besides, Beverley had been offered a swell 
•job in Cincinnati; she'd only stayed on to take his place. He ought 
to get back and release her 

‘‘Did you tell me about this Cincinnati job before, Bob? I don't 
seem to remember. And I don't see how we could possibly get 
along without Beverley." ® 

“ Well, I'm afraid we've got to. She's made up her mind to 
leave." 

I m sorry to hear that. Because I don't know where we'd find 
anyone to touch her, in her line. I'll see if there isn't something I 
can say, when we do get home. But you're right. If Beverley's 
leaving the bureau, we’ve got to get back to it." 

She said no more, either about prolonging their absence or about 
averting Beverley's departure, but began to tell him her own more 
slender stock of news. She had received a characteristic letter from 
Helen, who had extended her triumphant stay in Mexico until 
the beginning of the hunting season, when she had gone back to 
the remodelled school house at Hunter's Green. She was still there, 
with no definite plans for the coming summer, and she had not 
yet made up heir mind whom she wanted to marry, if anyone. But 
she had enclosed a clipping, which Zoe thought might have some 
bearing on this state of indecision. Zoe handed it to Bob with a 
smile. 

“Conrad makes navy promotions" — ^he read — 

“ Line board's choice for eight 
Rear admirals and a8 com- 
manders ARE APPROVED. 

Will await vacancies. 

Former aide to President Shaw and several 
decorated for war service 
among the selections. 

Recommendations for the line selection 
board transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy for the promotion of 
eight captains to be rear admirals 
and twenty-eight commanders to be 
* captains were approved today by 
President Conrad. 

The promotions take effect as 
fast as vacancies occur. The se- 
lection board, headed by Rear Ad- 
miral Jason T. *Mears, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fleet, has 
been meeting daily since Dec. 3 at 
the Navy Dept, considering 
qualifications. 
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'Ihe captains seleaed for promo- 
tion to rear admiral are: 

Giles Arnold — ^Bureau of Navigation. 

Former aide to President Shaw. 

Naval attache in Paris 1929. Chief 
American Naval Mission to Peru 
1935-37. Home, Washington. 

George Barnard — on duty in Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations ” 

Bob looked up from the clipping with amusement. “ So Giles 
made it,” he said. “ Meats was the man whose apartment he had 
while he was waiting for the verdict about his ‘shanghai post,’ 
wasn’t he? I thought so. Well, that was a break for Giles. And I 

notice the Guantanamo interlude isn’t among those publicized 

So you’re betting Helen will bide her time until it’s evident when 
these vacancies are going to occur and where Giles is ordered 
next?” 

“ Exactly. Of course, Giles is probably screaming to get to sea 
by this time, on his own initiative, aside from the fact that he’s had 
all the shore duty that’s coming to him at present in the natural 
course of events. He wouldn’t be true to type if he weren’t, lady 
love or no lady love. And I don’t think it would suit Helen at aU 
to be a grass widow for two years, after being a real widow for over 
four. So his promotion may not do bim much good after all, as 
far as she’s concerned. And then Guy would have his big chance.” 

“And where would Dabney come in?” 

“ Oh, I rather think Dabney came in chiefly to guide her away 
from weeping willows to fresh fields and pastures new. I think if 
he were ever going to succeed in doing more than that, he’d have 
done it by this time. After all, this is his second season, and Helen’s 
list has been growing longer and longer all the time. No, I’m 
afraid we’re not going to have another country squire in the family, 
pleasant as that would be.” 

“ What do you mean, another?” 

“ Why, I always t h i nk of Welby as a member of the family now, 
don’t you? By the way, Ronnie has named the twins after Jett and 
Stewart. I think that’s awfully sweet of her. Helen says the two old 
boys are tickled to death.” 

“Well, it was a nice gesture Did Helen take her duenna 

along to Hunter’s Green?” 

“No, Isabel’s gone to Mrs. Lichtenstein, at a higher salary than 
she would have had at the White House, to say nothing of the 
salary she had at the French Embassy.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me she’s living in our house?” 

“ Hush, dearest, don’t get so excited. It’s only for a little while. 
She can’t live there after we get back.” 
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I wouldn’t put it past her to try. But if she does, she’ll find her* 
self evicted. If you begin to be sorry for Isabel, too, Zoe, that will 
be the last straw,” 

"‘I am sorry for her. How could I help being sorry for her? 
Don’t you think it’s pitiful to see any woman who had everything 
worth living for — ^breeding and beauty and money and position — 
lose them all and slide further and further down the ladder of 
life?” 

No, not if she’s thrown them away with both hands. But hell, 
don’t let’s talk about Isabel. Let’s talk about your book. How soon 
do you think you’ll get your galley?” 

She got it the next week, and Bob helped her with the proof 
reading, in much the same spirit that she helped him with the 
background and build-up of his articles on Spain and Germany, 
The memory of their twin tables, set out in the sun beside the 
little villa, and of the proofing and writing they had done there 
together, was one of those on which Zoe most loved to dwell, when 
she looked back on that period in Pau. For the first time, they had 
worked not as rivals, but as partners; instead of striving against 
each other, they had reached towards adjoining stars. As long as 
they could do that, and could keep the deeper harmony they had 
achieved, she knew that their marriage would stand up against any 
strain and any separation. 

Concerning that deeper harmony, Zoe’s mind was wholly im- 
•troubled, for it was not only about their common work in Pau 
that Zoe loved to think now. Still closer to her heart, she hugged 
the memory of Bob’s return from Spain, when she had told him 
that though Sister Agnes would still remain on call, hereafter she 
would not sleep in her patient’s room any longer. Bob was to be 
the night nurse ” now — ^that is, if he were willing to take over the 
job. She led him upstairs, after proudly showing him how she had 
transformed the stiff little French salon into the semblance of an 
American living-room, and took him into the big room, with a 
little balcony facing the mountains leading out of it. This was 
hers, she said, and the smaller one, which adjoined it and which 
faced the town, would be his, if he would like it. She told him 
that after she had taken her medicine at ten o’clock, there was 
nothing to do for her any more imtil she had her morning coffee, 
unless she were wakeful or restless or uncomfortable for any reason, 
in which case she would call him, or unless she had a bad attack of 
coughing, which he would not be able to help hearing. But on the 
whole, she was sleeping fairly well; and she had thought it would 
be much more like old times if they did not have a nurse around, 
if they were by themselves. 

Fie had nodded, understandingly, and then he had put his arm 
around her and laid his cheek against hers for a moment before he 
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turned his face and kissed her. He would do his best to take good 
care of her, he told her huskily; and, indeed, he always heard her 
stirring, and came to her before she had a chance to call him, when 
she was restless during the night, sitting beside her and holding 
her hand until she was quiet again. When she coughed, he sup- 
ported her, until the dreadful paroxysms were over, and she leaned 
against him like a tired trustful child. As she grew gradually better, 
and slept for longer and longer intervals, he complained that she 
was not giving him a chance to earn his salt, as a nurse; and she 
said, smiling back at him, that presently she would not need a 
nurse any more, and that she would try to find something else for 
liim to do, after he returned from Germany. 

Sister Agnes had gone for good, Zoe told him when he did 
come back. He was right. She did not need a nurse any longer. But 
she hoped he would not desert her entirely, because she had missed 
him while he was gone and had been looking forward to having 
him around again. After she had gone upstairs that night, before 
it occurred to him that she could need anything, she had called 
him and asked him to come into her room. Then as he sat on the 
edge of her bed and took her hand, she made an arch inquiry. 

Would you be terribly shocked if I made amorous advances 
to you?” 

His heart missed a beat^ but he tried to speak lightly too. “ Not 
terribly shocked. But absolutely stunned, in view of your natural 
elusiveness.” 

She did not remind him that there had already been a tragic ex- 
ception to this elusiveness, but he himself remembered, almost as 
soon as he had spoken, and his face grew very grave. She dis- 
r^arded the gravity. 

I think you'd find my complete subjugation very easy. Perhaps 
so easy that it wouldn't even intrigue you.” 

** Please don't talk that way, darling. You know how much your 
generosity must mean to me, coming on top of everything that's 
happened. But I can't take advantage of it, or of your recklessness 
either,” 

Why not, Bob?” 

He could not tell her that between them he seemed to see the 
shadow of Beverley, from whom he had taken everything and to 
whom he had given nothing, and also the vision of her own per- 
sistent fragility, rising to reproach him. He could not tell her 
either that his old horror of childbirth still clutched at his heart, 
and that he knew, though she did not say so, the one price she 
would set on their reunion would be his promise that he would no 
longer try to avert that risk. But while he sat silent and unhappy, 
she spoke to him with courage and candour, far more moving than 
any mock modesty could have been. 

"Bob, you must tell me the truth. It hasn't been easy for me to 
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speak to you first, instead of wailing for you to speak to me. But 
Fve been afraid that you wouldn’t do that, that you’d hesitate 
because you think Fm not very strong yet, and that you don’t want 
to hurry me or importune me. But it’s only fair to tell you, that 
if you want to come back to me, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t, any more.” 

"‘Are you sure, Zoe? Because if anything happened, after all 
you’ve been through, to upset you or — or hurt you, I’d never for- 
give myself.” 

“Yes, Fm sure, I’ve spoken to the doctor myself. His attitude 
was very cautious at first. He said I could probably stand it. So I 
told him I didn’t belong to the old school of conscientious but 
reluctant wives, I said I didn’t regard this as an endurance test, but 
as the realization of rapture. Then he grew a little less gruff. Of 
course he gave me a great deal of fatherly advice, and ” 

“ What was the fatherly advice?” 

“Do you really want me to teU you? All at once? Wouldn’t it 
do if I passed it along a little at a time? Provided I gave you my 
word that what Fve told you so far is true?” 

“ Yes, if you gave me your word.” 

“ All right. I do give it. With all my heart and soul. Of course, 
those are yours too.” 

There was no fear in her being now, no flaw in her joy. The 
shadows of his sin and her suffering, which he could see standing 
between them, as he took her in his arms with such gentleness as 
he had never shown before, were blessedly invisible to her eyes. 
She had divined the sin, and she knew it for what it was. She had 
experienced the suffering, and she was inviting more. Yet neither 
one rose up to hurt her now. 

The spell of this first recaptured ecstasy was still strong upon 
her when they started their long leisurely voyage home, and it 
remained unbroken. The passage was smooth and sunny, and the 
private verandah, open to the ocean, enabled them to spend end- 
less hours which only the sea and the sky seemed to limit, alter- 
nately working and resting and making love to each other; and at 
the frequent ports of call they wandered through the fascinating 
cities that were strange to them both with carefree enjoyment. 
They had started back a little ahead of their original schedule, and 
because she was so wholly happy, Zoe dared to jest about this, and 
to accuse Bob of having advanced the date of their sailing, because 
he was unreasonably annoyed at the idea of Isabel luxuriating in 
their house, when he wanted to revel in it himself instead. More 
seriously she admitted that the disquieting news they had received 
about Mexico’s seizure of all foreign oil properties, and the effect 
this might have on the inheritance Helen had turned over to her 
father, might have something to do with his decision; and in the 
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deep contentment of her homecoming, she was herself delighted 
that this had been no more delayed in any case. Pearl Gray and 
Opal and Zallie were already installed at the Alexandria house, 
and exquisite order reigned; even Mrs. Morton, with an effort Zoe 
did her best to appreciate, had made a special trip to assure her- 
self that there were enough padded hangers in all the closets. The 
garden was beautiful with bloom, the last of the iris and the first 
of the roses mingled together in brilliant profusion. Friends had 
immediately begun to drop in, mint juleps were stirred to a white 
frost, yams spim until long after midnight. Before anyone had 
made a move to leave. Bob noticed Zoe's telltale signs of exhaus- 
tion, and when he thought she was out of earshot, told his cronies 
that they would have to go slow about big crowds and late hours 
until she had regained her strength. 

You know I"m tickled to death to have you all here, and so is 
she. But she hasn’t made the kind of a comeback she ought to. 
Fm going to have another doctor look at her, right away. Maybe, 
there’s a specialist in Washington who can think of something. Do 
you fellows know of anyone who’s unusually good?” 

Zoe overheard him, because her fatigue kept her from going up 
the stairs very fast, and because the door of me drawing-room was 
a little ajar. But she did not let him know that she had, and the 
next morning she insisted on going to the office with him. Mary 
and Bert had both been at the house the night before, but Beverley 
had not; and when Bob, characteristically, went rushing off to the 
Hill, as if he had not been out of the thick of things in the Capitol 
for a single day, Zoe asked Beverley to come in and ‘'go over 
things ” with her. Simultaneously she asked Mary to see that no 
one except " the boss and the President ” was put through to her 
on the telephone, and settled herself on her own side of the big 
double desk, to which she had gone back with the same ease that 
Bob had begun his customary rounds. 

“ I’ve got a little present for you, Beverley. Nothing much. I sort 
of thought you’d drop in at the house with the rest of the crowd, 
last night, so I had it laid out for you then. I was sorry you didn’t. 
But I brought it in with me today.” 

Zoe indicated a box done up in gilded paper, with perfumed 
artificial flowers intertwined among the rainbow-coloured ribbons 
with which it was tied. While Beverley began to open it, hesitantly, 
Zoe went on talking. 

“ Bob says you’ve had a wonderful offer in Cincinnati, Beverley, 
that you’ve only stayed on here until we could get back and take 
over again. He seems to think you’re determined to go. Of course, 
I don’t want to stand in the way of having you get a better job 
than we can give you. But I do wish you’d let us have a chance to 
meet this offer.” 

Beverley, lifting an exquisite enamelled make-up kit from the 
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shredded silk paper in which it was imbedded, did not answer. Her 
hands and her lips were both trembling a little. 

“ I may as well teU you that Fm pretty selfish for being so in- 
sistent about this, Beverley. Bob’s going back to Europe as soon as 
Congress adjourns. I don’t need to remind you that the situation 
abroad is getting worse every minute, with the League of Nations 
conceding Ethiopia to Italy, and the Czechs mwilizing while 
Henlein yaps for Sudeten independence, and a Labourite in the 
House of Commons says Continental liberty is dead and Chamber- 
lain’s the undertaker. All this is pretty portentous. Bob mustn’t 
miss anything that’s happening over there this summer, and that 
means he probably won’t be here more than six or eight weeks: 
And I don’t know whether I can get back into the swing by then 
or not. I seem to have about as much strength as a sick kitten.” 

“ Yes, Bert told me. At least, he said you had to go to bed last 
night before they left, and that Bob said you still got tired awfully 
easily. They were terribly sorry they’d been so inconsiderate. I 
don’t think any of them realized how sick you’d been. I am sure 
I hadn’t — ^Zoe, this kit is perfectly beautiful. I never saw anything 
of the kind half so lovely. But I wish you hadn’t ” 

“ If you reaUy like it, don’t wish I hadn’t, because I had great 
fun picking it out for you. I’ve always loved to shop, in Europe. 
Well, of course I don’t want you to think I’m a slacker myself, or 
that I’m trjdng to keep you from a better job, as I said before. But 
if you could stay, at least until fall ” 

“No one who ever knew you could possibly think you were a 
slacker, Zoe. You’ve worked yourself to death, that’s half the 
trouble. And it isn’t that this job in Cincinnati is so much better. 
It’s just that " 

“ Perhaps you’U think it over, Beverley, for a day or two. Perhaps 
you’d like to talk it over with someone.” 

“Yes, I would. I’d like to think it over and talk it over both. 
Thanks a lot, Zoe. Which ever way I decide, it means the world to 
me that you asked me to stay.” 

Zoe never knew, of course, what Bob and Beverley said to each 
other that evening. She went home early, after writing a piece 
analyzing the so-called “escape” of Vargas from the Brazilian 
Green Shirts, and another analyzing the severance of Anglo-Mexi- 
can diplomatic relations because of the oil crisis. She was so tired 
by the time she had finished these that she could not focus her 
thoughts or even her eyes on what she was doing any longer. And 
when Bob came home himself, hours later, he found she was 
already in bed, half asleep; he knew he had no right to disturb her 
about anything. He did say, the next morning, “ Beverley tells me 
you’ve asked her not to go to Cincinnati.” And Zoe did answer, 
“ Yes, that’s true. I don’t see how I can get along without her, this 
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summer, at the ofiBce. Besides, Beverley and I have been friends a 
long time. It*s always hard to lose a friend. Fd like to prevent it, 
in this case, if I could.’^ But though nothing more was said, after 
that, Zoe knew, substantially, what must have happened : 

'‘Bob, Fve waited to speak to you. I had to. You didn’t keep 
your promise. You didn’t tell Zoe.” 

“I tried to keep my promise, Beverley, I tried to tell her. But 
she wouldn’t let me. She kept stopping me. I told her I’d been a 
damn fool, and worse, and she said it didn’t matter what I’d been 
or what I’d done, she wanted me back. That is, if I wanted to 
come. And of course I wanted that more than anything else in the 
world. As I don’t need to tell you.” 

“ Yes, I know. But I don’t see how I can stay here and look her 
in the face, day after day, when 

" Well, after all, she’s looked you in the face, hasn’t she? Un- 
reproachfully? Understandingly? Don’t think for a moment, 
Beverley, that she doesn’t know what happened just because she 
wouldn’t let me tell her, just because she didn’t want it put into 
words. Of course she knows. But she insists that whatever hap- 
pened was partly her fault and she doesn’t feel any rancour against 
anyone, or any awkwardness. She isn’t jealous. She says she doesn’t 
know what it’s like to be jealous — ^that is, in a case like this — ^and I 
believe her. She’s jealous of Veronique Hunter because Ronnie has 
children and she hasn’t. She admits that everyone has some sort 
of a jealous streak. But you needn’t be afraid that hers will ever 
hurt you. Because it won’t.” 

" Fm not afraid. I’m ashamed. She even brought me a present. 
A perfectly beautiful present. And she kissed me when she came 
into the office. She put her arms around me and thanked me for 
standing by and doing such a swell job.” 

" Yes. I knew about the present. And I saw her kiss you. And as 
far as that goes, you have done a swell job. Well, you’ve got to 
decide for yourself, Beverley, of course. But if you’re asking my 
opinion, I think she really does want you to stay. And if you want 
to know how I feel about it, I hope you will too. I should think 
you and I ought to be able to face each other if we can face her. 
And there’s something else maybe you haven’t thought of. If Zoe 
hadn’t been so sick she wouldn’t need you so much now. And she 
wouldn’t have been so sick if 

“No. I didn’t think about it that way. All right, Bob, I will 
stay. Through the summer anyhow. I’ll write to Cincinnati to- 
night. If Zoe doesn’t want me any longer when fall comes, and 
the job isn’t open in Cincinnati then, I can always get one some- 
where else.” 

That was what Bob and Beverley had said to each other, and they 
both knew that Zoe was aware, substantially, of what they had 
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said. Neither one did her the injustice of thinking for one moment 
that she wanted to prove her hold on Bob at Beverley's expense^ 
or that she was testing them to see how they would act in the face 
of her own reunion with her husband. They knew that Zoe was 
neither small nor suspicious, and that she had told the whole truth 
when she said she wanted Beverley to stay and why. After that 
first encounter they did not talk to each other about anything 
except routine work before Bob went away again. 

Congress did adjourn in the middle of June, and he sailed two 
days later. Zoe went up to New York to see him ofE, and they 
spent the night before he left at the Commodore, in a little suite 
like the one they had had for their honeymoon. They tried to talk 
about it lightly, at first with some success, but gradually they had 
grown more and more grave, just as they had when Bob came back 
to Pau from Germany. 

'"Shall we have tomato soup and minute steak and ice cream 
again, Zoe? Gosh, what a crude young savage you must have 
thought I was, ordering a dinner like that for our bridal feast! 
There you were, fresh from France, where every meal except those 
damned apologies for JDreakfast is a sort of poem, and I had no 
more imagination than to feed you tomato soup and minute steak 
and ice cream.” 

" It didn't matter. I didn't eat very much of it, anyway, as I re- 
member. I was too preoccupied with the thought of that long white 
nightgown you wanted me to wear.” 

" I'm delighted to see that you still wear them.” 

"Yes, I've never lost the habit. I always have striven to please. 
But I didn't know then whether I could succeed or not. You 
were a crude young savage about lots of other things besides 
food.” 

" I'll say I was. And afterwards I was scared stifE. I thought I'd 
probably mutilated you for life or something. I'll never forget how 
I felt when you put your arms around my neck of your own accord 
and said, ' Now we belong to each other.' ” 

"How did you feel? You never gave me the satisfaction of tell- 
ing me.” 

" Why, thankful and relieved and almost overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and joy.” 

" I don't see why you should've been surprised. What I said was 
true. It always has been. It always will be.” 

" I know it, darling. And it means more to me than anything 
else in the world.” 

She knew that he was also speaking the truth, and this know- 
ledge kept her from vain regrets because this mutual possession had 
so long been incomplete, and from formless fears because another 
protracted separation now lay ahead of them, which might bring 
back the habit of disunity. But he guessed the thoughts that lay 
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at the back of her mind, and before morning he spoke to her about 
them in a way that gave her fresh confidence and fresh hope. 

“ Zoe, will you indulge me, as long as we’re not going to have 
another chance to talk together for months and months, and let 
me say I’m sorry about something? You let me talk about any- 
thing else, but as soon as I start to say I’m sorry you shut me up.” 

“ All right. I’ll indulge you this time if it isn’t about something 
that’s happened when we’ve been apart. I’m not sure it’s good for 
you to let you have your own way, but I will.” 

“ It isn’t about anything that happened while we were apart. It’s 
just this : I always knew you wanted to have another baby. I always 
knew you didn’t care what you went through as long as you had 
one. I’m sorry I wouldn’t let you take the chance when you pleaded 
with me about it” 

“ If you’re going to start talking about bdng sorry, you might let 
me say I’m sorry I didn’t admit that I knew the reason. I knew you 
wanted to spare me, because you didn’t understand how I felt.” 

“ I will let you say it. But I haven’t finished yet. What I’m get- 
ting at is this ; you hated all those ‘ precautions ’ so— -you fought 
against them so— and still I forced them on you. And now we’ve 
been living together normally for six montla and nothing’s hap- 
pened. Probably you wouldn’t have had a baby anyway in aU that 
tinoe I didn’t want you to. I can’t help being sorrier than ever that 
I complicated our lives so needlessly.” 

“ You said it meant more to you than anything in the world to 
know we belonged to each other. It means more than anything else 
in the world to me, too. But, next to that, I can’t think of anything 
that would mean as much as what you’ve just said. Because now 
I know we’ll never separate again, in any way that matters. And 
sometime ” 

She could not quite finish. She did not quite dare to say, “I 
know that sometime there will be another baby.” I mustn’t take 
too much for granted, she thought. I mustn’t ask for too much. 
I’ve got Bob, I’ve got him for good, I ought to be satisfied with 
that; I will be. So all she said was : “ And sometime we’ll get so 
we won’t be sorry about anything, either of us. Because we can 
make up for the times we have to be apart by loving each other 
all the harder when we are together.” 

“Like tonight.” 

“Yes, like tonight.” 

She was determined that she would not let him see her break 
down, that her farewell kiss should be like the ones she had given 
him during the night, valiant and passionate. But at the last 
moment, when they were in his stateroom, after the gong had 
rung, her words belied her unquivering lips and dry eyes. 

“Bob, do you realize that this is the first time I’ve been the one 
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to stay behind and you’ve been the one to go, when the ocean 
would be between us?” 

“ I hadn’t thought about it before. But it’s so, at that. How do 
you like it?” 

“ I don’t like it at all. I don’t see how I’m going to stand it.” 

"If I really believed that of course I wouldn’t go. But you can 
stand it, just as I always have. Promise me you won’t work too 
hard, though, while I’m gone, darling.” 

" AH right, I promise.” 

“And you can stand it, can’t you? It isn’t for long. Just for 
three or four months.” 

“ Of course I can stand it. I wouldn’t have you give it up for 
anything. But three or four months seems awfully long to me, just 
the same.” 

She had not liked it at all. It had seemed very long to her. There 
were many days and many nights when she md not see how she 
was going to stand it. But, in a certain measure, her loneliness was 
assuaged by the presence of Helen, who came up from Hunter’s 
Green to see both Bob and Giles off, and who afterwards lingered 
along in the Alexandria house, apparently still undecided what she 
wanted to do next. Giles had been given command of the Yangtze 
Patrol, and had started west at the same time Bob had started 
east; he had done his best to persuade Helen to marry him before 
his departure, but, as Zoe had predicted, Helen had proved 
adamant. What possible point would there be, she demanded, to 
living in lonely splendour in Giles’ Washington establishment, 
deprived not only of his society but of the society of all the other 
men now bent on making life agreeable to her, who would be kept 
avray by either scruples or fright if she were married? On the other 
hand, she could not see herself settling down by herself in Shanghai, 
even if she could get permission to go there — ^the Navy Department 
was tightening up on wives all the time — ^and waiting around while 
Giles went steaming off among the cliffs and the cascades, not to 
mention the brigands and the Japs; surely she had had enough of 
unavoidable “revolts” in Mexico without voluntarily inviting 
disaster on the scene of a frightful war; the reports of bombings 
coming in from China were growing worse and worse every day. 
Zoe did not attempt to argue with her, and she did not try to force 
Helen’s apparently reluctant confidence regarding her attitude 
towards her other suitors. She was glad enough to have her sister- 
in-law with her on any^ terms. 

She was also glad that it was possible for her to spend most 
week-ends at Hunter’s Green, stvimming and riding in the leisurely 
way which was all her strength would permit, and playing with the 
twins, who had now reached the creeping stage, and to whom she 
became deeply devoted in spite of herselfr Ronnie’s financial 
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worries were all behind her now; she and Welby were showing at 
Saratoga that year and their success was unquestionable. With the 
stock farm doing so well the by-products of the orchard had been 
relegated to a secondary position, and though the revenue from 
them was increasingly substantial, Ronnie was arranging to have 
their management and marketing taken over by a small stock 
company. True to Zee's other prediction, she was already expecting 
another child, which would be bom when the twins were about a 
year and a half old. She wanted to have her hands free for her 
family, and Zoe, whom she consulted on the subjea, was all in 
favour of the stock company. 

The demands of the ofiBice, even more than the companionship 
of her sister-in-law and her friend, did much to absorb Zoe's time. 
Mary had been promoted to act as Beverley's assistant and a new 
girl. Grade Reynolds, had been put at the switchboard. Grade 
was not as prepossessing in the beginning as Mary. She chewed 
gum and stuck pencils behind her ears; she swore with a pro- 
fidency and a recklessness which caused Zoe to wonder why she 
herself had ever been considered profane in her youth; and she 
was much preoccupied with "uplift,” which referred, unfortu- 
nately, to the scanty garment she wore under her gaudy blouse' 
and not to journalism. But she was a little bear for work. No hours 
were too long for her and no task too hard; and she so quickly 
became Zoe's devoted slave that it was not hard to indicate certain 
reforms tactfully. A man, whose name was Emilio Rodriguez, had 
been added to dbe stafE, too; his mother was an American, and his 
father, now dead, had been an Argentinian diplomat of some stand- 
i^. He had only lately received his citizenship papers, and his 
aflSliations with South America were still intimate and advanta- 
geous; he had served his journalistic apprenticeship on La Prensa 
in Buenos Aires and was a skilled and experienced newspaperman. 
Bert, while muttering that Emilio's ways were probably as slick as 
his hair, felt the same satisfaction as Zoe about having him in the 
bureau, which moved during the summer into still larger quarters 
in order to accommodate these recent additions. 

The supervision of the newly enlarged office and the direction of 
its personnel took most of Zoe's time and all of her strength. But it 
did not quell her anxiety about Bob, which she had not been able to 
wholly suppress at any time since his departure, and which rose by 
leaps and bounds when he began to fly backwards and forwards 
between England and Germany in the wake of Chamberlain. She 
was sure, from day to day, that war would be declared, and that if 
it were he would stay to cover it. She herself went to cover the holo- 
caustic hurricane in New England and two tornadoes in Charles- 
ton, so frantic with fear for Bob that her senses were dulled to the 
horrors which she saw herself; and when he finally came back, 
fulminating because Czecho-Slovakia had been "sold down the 
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river” by France and England, her thankfulness in having him. 
home again drugged her into partial disregard of almost everything 
he described to her — ^the digging of bomb shelters in London, 
the posting of maps in Paris apartment houses showing the nearest 
communal cellars, the recall of all German ships, the gas mask 
rehearsals, the manning of the Maginot Line 

“And Chamberlain stands up and quotes poetry: ‘Out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.’ Safety! Europe is 
about as safe right now as a lighted keg of dynamite.” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you think. There have been some ex- 
plosive situations on this hemisphere, too, but they seem to have 
quieted down now. That Nazi putsch in Chile, for instance.” 

“ Yes, I want you to tell me more about that. Gosh, but I wish 
now we’d given those South American stories you wrote a heavier 
play. They were damn sound — ^and damn prophetic.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference if you had. Bob. You 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t make it drink. You can 
write news for people but you can’t make them read it. Not until 
they’re ready, not until they’re in the mood. You know that swell 
story you wrote from Danzig last year ” 

“ Say, I’d forgotten about that. I have a good naind to send it in 
again next year, practically the same way I wrote it in the first 
place, and see what happens.” 

“But you won’t be writing stories from Europe next year. I 
will.” 

“ Over my dead body I What do you mean, you will?” 

“That was the bargain, wasn’t it? That we go on alternate 
years from now on? And that the one who didn’t go to Europe 
would sit on the lid in Washington while the other one was gone?” 

“ Yes, but look here, Zoe, I’d have haemorrhages worrying about 
you if you went to Europe next year 1 ” 

“ Well, what do you think I’ve had all the time you’ve been in 
Europe this year?” 

“ I’m a man, I can look out for myself.” 

“ I looked out for myself a long time, even if I am a woman, and 
no one worried about me either.” 

“ Before you knew me, maybe. I’ve always worried about you 
since then. Perhaps you ^dn’t know it, but I have.” 

His voice was disarmingly fond. Zoe, who had begun to fed 
annoyed, felt her anger melting away under the spell of it. 

“Besides, darling, you don’t look very strong to me even yet 
I’m afraid you did work too hard while I was gone, after all.” 

“ No, I didn’t But there has been a lot to do. And the hurricane 
took more out of me th 2 Ln I realized at the time. Those poor people 

— ^those bewildered animals — ^those beautiful trees It’s tragic. 

Bob, what’s happened m New England. And the reports from the 
Orient are appalling. Japan is simply taking over China piecemeal. 
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Helen hears from Giles, guarded letters of course, but it"s easy 
enough to read between the lines, just the same.” 

It's tragic and appalling, what's happening all over the world. 
But we mustn't let it get us down. Not as long as we have each 
other,” 

In October, Zoe's book, which had appeared several months 
earlier in England, came out in the United States, an American 
publisher having discovered ” her delicate and subtle skill as a 
novelist, specially gifted in revealing the elusive, the mystic and the 
tragic,” only when “ Vagrant Cherry ” had been appearing on best- 
seller lists and winning the imstinted praise of critics from one end 
of the British Empire to the other. She scored a second immediate 
success, which threw her followers who had thought of her solely 
as a journalist, and, until fairly recently, as a journalist who was 
apt to show herself vituperative or tough or both upon occasion, 
into .a state of bewilderment from which she herself derived a 
certain amount of amusement. But she did not have much time to 
dwell upon her triumph, and none at all to start the second novel 
which she was instantly importuned from several sources to write 
at an amazing increase in advance royalties; for the next month she 
went, unexpectedly, to cover the Pan-American Conference in 
Buenos Aires, sailing on the same ship with the Secretary of State 
and numerous other officials, one of whom, Ambrose Estabrook, 
had definitely req^uested her to take the assignment because of her 
unusual grasp of Latin-American affairs, her undeniable flair for 
interpreting thtm, and her excellent command of the Spanish lan- 
guage.” Less officially, he suggested that Helen would also be a wel- 
come addition to the important group which was going, and at the 
htst moment she joined her sister-in-law, who had occasion, over 
and over again, to accuse her of diverting the attention of digni- 
taries from the troublesome matters which were weighing on their 
minds. 

Zoe wrote her first story about the strike which held up the ship 
for six hours before it could leave New York harbour, and Bob 
gave both this, and the pieces she wrote afterwards, the ''heavy 
play ” they had not received before. He had put no impediment 
in the way of her going, and she herself succeeded in leaving with- 
out too much emotional upheaval. They had indeed learned to 
" love each other hard ” when they were together, storing up re- 
serves against those periods when they must be apart. Since this 
was so, as Zoe herself had said, there were no separations any more 
that "really mattered,” at least, beyond the point of bearing, if 
they were indicated " along the line of duty.” 

When the Conference was over she flew across the Andes, and 
from Peru cabled suggesting a further prolongation of her absence : 
She thought she had better visit Central America briefly on her 
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way home, she said, and then go, also briefly, to Mexico, where 
Helen very naturally wanted to stop. Bob did not object to any of 
this either; but Zoe was right in suspecting that he might use his 
acquiescence in this instance as a pretext for trying to keep her from 
starting off again, soon after her return, for Europe. She was not 
annoyed with him, even mildly, a second time; but she was firm 
on the subject; a bargain was a bargain, and she meant to hold 
him to his now, exactly as he had often held her to hers. Unex- 
pectedly, she found an ally in Helen, who came back to Alexandria, 
for Helen wanted to go to Europe herself that summer. It suddenly 
appeared that she had promis^ Lord and Lady Grenville, not to 
mention Guy, that she would make a long visit at Star Hundred. 
Guy’s leave, during the last two years, had at no time been long 
enough for him to come to America. This was hardly surprising, 
considering the hectic state of affairs abroad, which — ^Helen told 
her brother blandly — ^he was always shouting about himself. There- 
fore it was only reasonable that she should go to England. She said 
this as if she expected her family to take a predilection on her part 
for Guy as a matter of comrse, though up to this moment she had 
never mentioned it, and she still continued to dispatch frequent 
letters to China. Furthermore, she went on, she wanted Zoe to go 
with her this time. She did not propose to ask Isabel again. Isabel, 
in any case, was going with the Lichtensteins to Long Island on 
their yacht, directly after the garden party at the British Embassy, 
to wtuch the Lichtensteins were invited, though Isabel was not. 
But Zoe was free to go to Europe, or ought to be. Bob ought not to 
expect her to stay straight through the heat of Washington two 
summers in succession. She had never heard of such a thing. She 
had engaged a beautiful suite for Zoe and herself on a late^June 
sailing of the Ih de Ffance. Perhaps Bob had Zoe cowed because 
he acted like a bully. But Helen knew it was all a bluff. She knew 
that underneath he had a kind heart and she did not propose to let 
him deceive her 

Rocking gently to and fro in her swinging chair, Zoe smiled 
as she thought about Helen and the skill with which Bob had been 
wound around his sister’s pretty little finger. No one except Helen 
could have managed him so skilfully, Zoe said to herself. Certainly 
she could not. She had never learned to be adroit, as far as Bob 
was concerned, and she knew that she never would. But she had 
learned how to keep close to him, without misunderstanding him 
or being misunderstood herself, without hurting or getting hurt. 
What did adroitness matter compared to the deep contentment 
and the happy companionship and the passionate love which, in 
spite of every handicap, she had won and kept? 

As if in answer to her question, the door leading from the hall- 
way to the garden swung open, and Bob came down the brick 
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walk. The sides of the seat hid her as he approached, and she sat 
up, so that he could see her, and gave a welcoming whistle. She 
saw the pleased expression that spread over his face as he caught 
sight of her, and when he sat down beside her he put both arms 
underneath her waist as he leaned over to kiss her. 

“ I always did like a garden better with a girl in it,” he said, “ not 
to mention a swing seat — hope you’re feeling as well as you look. 
I was a little bomered because Beverley said you left the office 
early.” 

“A purely precautionary measure. I knew the crowd that is 
coming tonight would not ‘ go home until morning, till daylight 
doth appear.’ And Beverley had everything weU in hand, as usual. 
Anything new on the Hill?” 

“ No. Except that the Chairman of Foreign Relations has finally 
got things fixed up with the British Embassy so that all the Ladies 
of the Senate — except the widows of senators and the wives of ex- 
rhembers — can go to the Royal Garden Party. Incidentally, their 
husbands will accompany them. Reluctantly, I imagine, in most 
cases. They’re pretty well fed-up with aU this fuss. But there’s 
going to be a reception at the Capitol too. You can come to that, 
if you like. And Helen. That is, you and she can sit outside in a 
roped off space, and watch the King and Queen come down the 
steps and walk along the aisle between the reserved seats on the 
east front. There’s going to be some press privileges. And Father 
gets two or three titkets. Maybe more. I’m not sure yet.” 

• “ Bob, this is the greatest thrill of my life since you proposed to 
me. I only wMi you’d telephoned to tell me. It would’ve saved me 
a veiy long argument with your mother. I told her I thought the 
Chakman of Foreign Relations would crash through with his 
charm. But I couldn’t be sure. I bet even he had hard sledding.” 

“ Show me your tongue, Zoe.” 

“ I’ll show it to you, but that’s more than I’d do for your mother. 
She wanted me to write a spiteful piece.” 

“And you wouldn’t?” 

“ No. But I told her someone else was sure to do it. So I really 
don’t deserve too much credit.” 

He still had his arms around her, and she nestled a little nearer 
to him, and looked up at him with a smile which invited a still 
closer caress. For the first time since she could remember, he was 
apparently oblivious of her nearness. He looked away from her, 
almost unseeingly, and spoke with the bitterness of deep and 
dreadful foreboding. 

“ You’re right,” he said. “ Someone else will — and make a lot of 
money out of it too. It’s a queer world, isn’t it? Within the last 
three months Memel’s ‘surrendered’ to Germany and Hitler’s 
abrogated the Naval Treaty with Great Britain and the non- 
aggression pact with Poland. Italy’s invaded Albania, Hungary’s 
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invaded Ruthenia, and the King of Iraq’s been killed in another of 
those mysterious automobile ‘accidents’ that seem to make it 
pretty imsafe for rulers to go out riding. The Civil War’s ended in 
Spain, which may mean almost anything, and Cardinal Pacelli, 
who knows the minds of men, especially men in Italy and Ger- 
many, as well as he knows the back of his own hand, has been 
elected Pope, The French Chamber of Deputies has given Daladier 
dictatorial powers, Chamberlain’s pledged support to France, and 
pledged both Britain and France to fight for Poland in case of 
aggression. Poland’s refused Germany’s demand for the return of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, and Britain’s announced a new 
policy in Palestine, limiting Jewish immigration, and has sent Sir 
William Strang to negotiate a pact with Russia that will probably 
fail. One or two things have happened in the United States too. 
The President has set up three new co-ordinating agencies and has 
asked Congress to restore the one hundred and fifty billion cut 
from relief appropriations and Congressional investigators have 
approved the TVA. The Supreme Court has authorized a state 
income-tax on Federal salaries, reversing a sixty-eight years old 
precedent, and upheld the new AAA and outlawed sitdown strikes. 
But just the same, there’s been a soft coal strike that has virtually 
halt^ production. The submarine Squalus has gone down with 
twenty-six poor young devils trapped in it, and enormous fairs 
have been opened in San Francisco and New York. And so what? 
So all anyone in Washington talks about, and anyone in the whole 
darn country seems to want to read about, is whether the right 
people have been invited to a garden party at the British Embassy 
or whether they haven’t.” 

“ Why, Bob? How on earth did you ever correlate all those facts 
like that? Where did you learn to talk about them like that? I 
never heard you get off such a speech before in my life.” 

I never felt like this before in my life Come on. We’ve got 

to dress and I want you to go upstairs with me. I feel like shouting 
to you while you’re in the shower. It may help me to let off steam. 
Just how many people is it that we have coming to dinner?” 


s 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

ZoE found the last few weeks prior to her departure for Europe 
trying in many ways. As usual, her calendar was a little too full 
for comfort, and the unexpected demands made upon her time by 
two English journalists crowded it past the point which she could 
conveniently manage. One of the journalists was the representa- 
tive of a large London daily, the other the representative of an im- 
portant British magazine; both of them had been instructed to seek 
her out, and to get interviews with her, as the result of the wide- 
spread success of “ Vagrant Cherry ” through the British Empire; 
both had been baffled to find that the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington had apparently never heard of her. They made coimections 
with her, somewhat tardily, at the dinner which the Men’s Press 
Club and the Women’s National Press Club tinited to give in com- 
pliment to the British journalists who had been accompanying the 
Royal Party on the pilot train; and, after that, she and Bob gave a 
party for them at the Alexandria house, which they took particu- 
lar pains to inake as pleasant as possible. Zoe had been “ at the 
other end of the penal,” as she put it, in too many interviews to 
fail in lending a helping hand to someone else who was trying to 
get one; and she really liked both the rather shy young girl and 
the rather blas6 elderly man on whose ‘‘ must ” list her name ap- 
peared. But she was sincere in saying that personal publicity ap- 
pealed to her less and less as time went on, and she was so chroni- 
cally tired in those days, that the strain of any extra entertaining 
wearied her out of all measure to its importance. 

A far more serious cctaplication came from an unexpected 
encounter with Isabel. Zoe had seen comparatively little of the 
social secretary for a long while, largely because she herself had 
been either ill or away so much of the time since Isabel had been 
with the Lichtensteins. Now they were suddenly thrown together 
a good deal. The Lichtensteins entertained lavishly and delightfully 
on their new yacht the Miranda, Albert Lichtenstein was bluff, 
witty and genial; his wife, Betty, who was considerably his junior, 
was a beauty, with a sweet, simny disposition on which neither 
money nor flattery had produced the slightest deleterious effect. 
Their attitude towards their late landlords was extremely hos- 
pitable, and Bob and Zoe reciprocated this feeling of cordiality. 
The slight stiffness that existed between them and Isabel had always 
seemed to trouble her far more than it did them; they saw no 
reason why her connection with the Lichtensteins, to whom, as 
they were well aware, she had succeeded in making herself ex- 
tremely valuable, should interfere with the frequency of their visits 
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to the yacht, and the carefree spirit of good fellowship which per- 
vaded these. But one evening when the Mortons arrived rather 
early for cocktails, before a dinner elsewhere to which they and the 
Lichtensteins were all going on a little later, Betty was still dress- 
ing, Albert invited Bob to see the crew’s quarters, and Zoe was left 
alone with Isabel* 

It did not occur to her that this was the sort of moment for 
which Isabel had long been lying in wait* The river was quiet, the 
air soft, and the sunset lambent rather than gorgeous. Zoe was 
glad that there was no crowd on the yacht for cocktails, that she 
and Bob had been invited by themselves; she found large, noisy 
gatherings increasingly taxing. Stretched out at ease on a big deck- 
chair, she was prepared to find even the company of Isabel agree- 
able and relaxing. She smoked her cigarette and sipped her cock- 
tail, making a few inconsequential observations about the pleasant- 
ness of the surroundings, but not trying to talk much. Isabel’s own 
approach to conversation struck her without warning, like a broad- 
side. 

“ I hear a rumour you’re going to Europe again very soon, Mrs. 
Morton. Surely that isn’t true?” 

Yes, I’ll be off in about a fortnight now. My sister-in-law and 
I are sailing together. We are going to visit first at the Grenvilles’ 
place. Star Hundred. I believe you and Helen went there together 
once.” 

"" Oh, I’ve been there a number of times 1 I’ve known the Gren- 
villes all my life. Does that mean dear little Helen has decided to 
reward Guy’s long devotion at last? He’s been remarkably patient, 
hasn’t he? But it’s possible to try any man’s patience too far. As 
women of the world, you and I both know that.” 

'"Helen hasn’t confided in me at all, Mrs. Windsor. You know 
as much about her plans as I do — ^if she has any, which I rather 
doubt. I think she’s having a good time drifting.” 

" But you do agree with me about trying a man’s patience, don’t 
you?” 

" I hadn’t thought very much about it, I’m afraid.” 

" Well, I was afraid myself that you didn’t at one time. In fact, 
all your friends were a good deal troubled for fear you might have 
a very bitter blow. But everything worked out well in the end, 
didn’t it? And I think you were so sensible about it all. Of course, 
people don’t look at divorce and remarriage the way they used to. 
But, still — a Senator’s son and a girl in his own ofiicel That is the 
sort of thing that does still get spread all over the pages of the 
yellow press, isn’t it? Oh, I beg your pardon! I didn’t mean to 
speak disrespectfully of the FourA Estate. I am sure you didn’t 
misunderstand me.” 

" I don’t understand anything you’ve said to me, Mrs. Windsor.” 

Why, you can’t mean it! I wouldn’t have said a word, for the 
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world, if I had dreamed that could be sol I’ve always heard that 
the wife is the last to know in such cases. But you’re so quick to 
see everything at a glance that I supposed, of course, you would be 
the exception provmg the rule. We all did. And everyone sup- 
posed you smoothed things over, in the most skilful possible way, 
by keeping the girl on and not interfering, as long as your hus- 
band didn't insist on marrying her. Of course, we could under- 
stand that marriage would have been a very public aflEront to your 
pride. But you were gone so much, it was natural, wasn’t it, that 
he should grow dependent on society, and begin to take her 
out quietly at first and then more and more publicly? You must 
excuse me for being so maladroit. I thought the whole thing had 
become quite the londly, conventional menage a trois. Neverthe- 
less, if you will forgive me for saying so, now that we have 
stumbled on the subject, I should think you’d be the least little bit 
afraid that if you went to Europe, so soon after your South 
American trip everything might become more conspicuous again, 
and cause renewed comment, just when all the horrid gossip had 
begun to die down.” 

There was a rustle of silk at the rear of the quarterdeck. Betty 
Lichtenstein, exquisitely dressed in cool, creamy colours, was com- 
ing towards them, 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Lichtenstein I I was beginning to be afraid- 
Donovan might not have had everything ready for you when you 
went down to dress 1 I’ve always thought she was a perfect maid, 
but then there’s no such thing as absolute perfection, is there? 
Mrs. Morton and I have been sitting here in the sunset, telling each 
other amusing stories. It’s been delightful, hasn’t it, Mrs. Morton? 
But now I must be a really stern secretary, and send you straight 
along to your dinner, without letting you linger over any cocktails 
at all. Because the Secretary of the Navy is such a martinet when 
it comes to promptness, and he will insist on dining at eight instead 
of eight-thirty like everyone else nowadays.” 

Zoe was determined not to let it worry her, and still it did worry 
her. The first aspect of her concern was wholly unselfish; she was 
more troubled about Beverley than about herself. She had sup- 
posed that the affair had been safeguarded by secrecy, and now, 
for the first time, she realized that it had not. Somewhere along 
the line there had been carelessness about appearances, disregard of 
consequences; if Isabel knew, so did others, as Isabel herself had 
intimated. How few, or how many, was beyond the point. If any- 
one knew, Beverley would eventually suffer. And Beverley had 
always run so straight, except for this one slip; she was. so forth- 
right, so reliable, so capable, so promising. It was ghastly to think 
that her security and her future and her peace of mind could be 
insidiously weakened by Isabel and her like. 
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Being human, the second aspect of Zoe's concern centred on her- 
self. She would have been willing to swear that if any man had 
ever loved a woman, steadfastly and sincerely and passionately, 
that was the way Bob loved her. The affair with Beverley had been 
only an interlude, based on normal needs which she herself had 
temporarily failed to fulfil for him, but lacking in any other 
si^ificance. It had none of the meaning of marriage; it was 
without the very elements of permanence. She had never doubted 
that her husband spoke the truth when he told her that her rapt 
exclamation, '' Now we belong to each other ! ” meant more to him 
than anything else in the world, both when she first voiced it, and 
when she had repeated it, years later, with still deeper, still more 
poignant feeling. Everything he had ever said and done in their 
every relationship, confirmed her faith in his basic fidelity and his 
unswerving devotion. Jealous, unreasonable, even abusive as he had 
been at times, she was sure that these qualities were only phases of 
a strong sense of possessiveness. Every being had the faults of his 
virtues as well as the virtues of his faults; he would not be human 
otherwise; and she was fortunate in having married a man whose 
failings were those of virility and not of weakness. She had believed 
this from the beginning, and she believed it now. Yet, questioning 
thrusts, like little dagger-points, began to pierce her consciousness. 
Had Bob pursued her because he could not live without her, or 
merely because, being essentially just, he could not be at peace 
with himself until he had admitted the injustice he had done her? 
Had he stayed with her because he adored her or because he pitied 
her? If she had not taken the initiative, in begging him to come 
back to her, would his own desire have driven him to claiming her, 
wordlessly and forcibly, as it had so many times in the past? Was 
a woman ever justified in asking for a man’s love, openly and art- 
lessly, as she had asked for his? Could she possibly have mistaken 
the character of his constancy ever since their reunion? She knew 
that these questions were unworthy of her and insulting to her 
husband, and still they continued to disquiet her. She finally felt 
that they could be laid at rest only if she knew, beyond every 
shadow of doubt, that marriage had never been mentioned between 
Bob and Beverley, that they themselves had consistently re- 
garded their relationship as essentially ephemeral and essentially 
illicit. 

She was sure that a single question to Bob would set her mind at 
rest. Of course, if she asked him, he would tell her not to be silly, 
of course he would say that he had never thought of anyone but 
her as his wife. And yet how could she ask him this question? She 
had never mentioned Beverley’s name to him in connection with 
his avowed faithlessness; she was still determined that she never 
would. Probably she would have kept to her resolve, in spite of the 
way in which the matter had begun to prey upon her mind, if Bob 
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himself had not noticed that there was something amiss and started 
in to question her. 

" Zoe, you haven’t acted like yourself since the last time we had 
cocktails on the Miranda, What did that Windsor hellion do to 
you while A1 and I were going over the yacht?” 

“ She didn’t do anything to me. What do you think she did? Try 
to throw me overboard?” 

“I wouldn’t put it past her. What did you talk about?” 

‘‘ I didn’t talk much. I looked at the sunset.” 

To hell with the sunset. What did she talk about?” 

‘‘ Cabbages and kings.” 

" You might as well tell me, Zoe. Because I’m not going to give 
you any peace until you do.” 

She did not tell him then, or the next time he asked her. But 
he declined to let the subject drop. At last, harried to desperation 
by his insistence, she asked him the one question which she still 
thought would settle everything. 

'' Bob, did you ever ask anyone but me to marry you?” 

He laughed, exactly as she had foreseen, and also as she had fore- 
seen, told her not to be silly. They were staying late in the walled 
garden, because it was a very hot night, and they were cooler there 
than they would have been upstairs; but the place had the same 
privacy and the same quiet as their own bedroom. The stars were 
mild and friendly, and there was a fitful breeze which blew the 
fragrance of their flowers to them in wafts. Zoe was lying in the 
swing seat, wearing only the soft, filmy white that Bob loved, and 
he was sitting in a big chair beside her. If ever a moment could be 
propitious, this one was. So she persisted. 

"But did you?” 

"I don’t remember. I suppose I must have. Boys do that sort 
of thing every now and then, while they’re having their growing 
pains, just the way they start slicking back their hair and put on 
long trousers and find out what it feels like to get tight.” 

" I didn’t mean that sort of a kid proposal. I meant after you 
were grown up. After you came to Washington.” 

" Now let me see. Did I put my trifling with Ronnie’s young 
affections into concrete words? No, I really believe my conscience 
is quite clear on that score.” 

" I don’t mean Ronnie and I don’t mean that period.” 

Well, suppose you tell me what you do mean. I must be pretty 
dumb or something, but I can’t seem to catch on.” 

" I can’t seem to tell you because it’s connected with something 
I’ve sworn I’d never talk about. But I’ll try again. Have you ever 
asked anyone to marry you since you and I’ve been married?” 

" Maybe it would be your idea of fun to be arraigned for bigamy, 
Zoe, but it wouldn’t be mine.” 

" Then you haven’t?” 
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“How many difEerent ways and how many different times do 
you want nie to tell you?” 

“ No more ways and no more times. Thanks a lot, Bob, for put- 
ting up with so much foolishness. I guess I’m even more tired than 
I thought I was. But a sea trip will set me up again. It always 
does.” 

She lifted her arms and pulled his face down to hers. She was 
much more spontaneous in showing her love than she had been as 
a girl, and now he felt that her whole being was encompassed by 
her kiss. When he raised his head and looked at her in the soft 
starlight, he could see that the strained expression, which had 
worried him so much during the last days, was gone. She gazed at 
him with glad eyes. 

“You’ve made me so happy, Bob, that I don’t mind any more 
telling you what was troubling me. Isabel did upset me. She was 
telling malicious lies about you and — ^well, a mend of mine of 
whom I’m very fond. She said you’d been seen everywhere to- 
gether, that everyone knew about this affair. That the talk around 
town was, I had bought you off by agreeing to countenance it if 
you didn’t insist upon a divorce. That Fd saved my pride by letting 
you live with another woman while I stayed in your house and 
kept your name. I don’t know why I didn’t throw her overboard! 
Of course I know — ^what really did happen. Bob.. But I know there 
was never any scandal about it. I know it was all over long ago. 
And I know there wasn’t any question of marriage connected with 
it. I just wanted to hear you say so, that’s aU.” 

She put her arms up again. Bob took hold of them and held 
them with his hands, firmly, for a moment. Then he drew them 
down, and still holding them, looked her squarely in the face. 

“Zoe, I tried to talk to you about this in Lourdes, and you 
wouldn’t let me. I knew some time it was bound to rise up and 
hit us if I didn’t. I knew the kind of happiness we’ve had couldn’t 
last. It was simply too good to be true.” 

“But, you just said ” 

“ I didn’t mean to lie to you. I honestly thought you were just 
joking. But I can’t lie to you now that I understand, dther. We— 
Beverley and I — did go around a lot together. To dinner at little 
restaurants and to the Watergate Concerts and the Crossroads 
Theatre and places like that. Out with the same crowd at private 
parties, too. I suppose there was some talk about us. I don’t know 
how much, but there must have been some. Not enough to create 
what you’d call a scandal. Of course I tried to be careful. I wasn’t 
quite such a fool that I didn’t do- that, for your sake and — ^hers, too. 
But I suppose I must have been seen going to her apartment- And 
leaving it. Of course she has a walk-up, in a small house, the sort 
of place where the person living above you or below you or beside 
you could die, and you’d never know it. Once in a while, though, 
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you do meet someone on the stairs or in the entrance. But nearly 
everyone who knew or guessed what was happening,, must have 
stopped talking about it long ago, except one or two foul-mouthed 
gossips like Isabel Windsor. They’ve probably forgotten about it, 
as far as that goes. Too many new scandals, a good deal more sen- 
sational than that one, that they can really lick their chops over, 
are coming along all the time. And there’s been nothing to keep 
this one alive. I’ve never even talked to Beverley alone but once 
since you and I came home from Europe. That was the first day at 
the office when you asked her to stay and told her to talk things 
over with someone before she decided to leave. She figured by 
‘ someone ’ you meant me, so she waited for me.” 

"" Yes, of course I meant you. I expected her to talk to you.” 

“ Well, she lit into me then for not keeping my promise. Because 
I had promised her, before I followed you to Europe, that I’d teU 
you everything. And I did try. You know I tried.” 

Yes, I know you tried. But I thought it would be easier for all 
of us. Bob, if Beverley’s name were never actually mentioned, and 
I knew there’d never been any question of a divorce.” 

She still spoke calmly. But something in his silence suddenly 
disquieted her. She asked another question. 

“ There wasn’t, was there?” 

He still did not speak. She sat up, swinging her feet over the 
side of the seat and clutching at the hands that had continued to 
hold hers. 

"Bob, why don’t you answer me?” 

" Because it’s so hard. I’m trying to think how to say it, how to 
make you understand. I did think you’d divorce me. I didn’t think 
you’d try to drag Beverley down, I didn’t think you’d be vicious 
and vengeful, the way I’d been. But I thought you’d stay away 
until after Giles had come up for selection to save him, and then I 
thought you’d come back and divorce me for cruel and abusive 
treatment. I thought you wouldn’t be any less than human if you 
did that.” 

"But, Bob, the thought of divorcing you never entered my head! 
I’ve told you — ^I’ve always felt we belonged to each other whatever 
happened. I couldn’t have divorced you no matter what you’d 
done. It would have killed me to lose you.” 

" Yes, I know that now. But I didn’t realize it, fully, then. I’ve 
told you I was a damn fool, on top of everything else.” 

"But you never told anyone else you thought I might divorce 
you, did you, Bob? You never said so to Beverley?” 

" Yes, Zoe, I did. You know I’d rather be drawn and quartered 
than tell you this. But that’s exactly what I did.” 

“ In connection with marrying her?” 

" Yes, in connection with marrying her. She was taking terrible 
chances, and I thought I ought to safeguard her in some way. She 
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wouldn’t even let me give her a raise, or provide her with a decent 
apartment. So I told her Td be very glad to marry her, if she were 
willing, after you’d divorced me.” 

'‘You told her you’d be very glad to marry her!” 

‘‘Yes. At least, that’s what I think I said. I couldn’t somehow 
bring myself to ask her outright if she would. I couldn’t actually 
propose to her as I would have to a girl I’d loved the way I’ve 
always loved you. Because, of course, I didn’t want you to divorce 
me. But I was sure you’d never look at me again. And I’m afraid 
Beverley got to care for me while ” 

“ Of course she got to care for you. How could she help it?” 

Zoe spoke as if any woman, knowing him, would inevitably 
come to love him. But while she said it, she drew away her hand 
and looked at him with misery in her eyes. 

“ And all this time that I’ve been happy with you, selfishly, she’s 
been eating her heart out for you. If I had died in Lourdes, then 
you would have married her, then she could have been happy.” 

‘‘ Zoe, please don’t say such a terrible thing. You know that if 
you had died in Lourdes, I’d have lost everything that made life 
worth living.” 

“But you would have married Beverley. Wouldn’t you? 
Wouldn^t youy* 

“ Zoe, I don’t see how I could have. I don’t see how I could have 
married anyone. If you’d divorced me, that would have been differ- 
ent. I’d have felt, perhaps, I owed it to her, as I’ve tried to explain. 
But if you’d died, I wouldn’t have thought whether I owed her any- 
thing or not. I wouldn’t have thought of anything except that I’d 
lost you.” 

“Not at first. But after awhile you would have. Look at Helen! 
She certainly loved Alfredo. She mourned him sincerely when he 
was killed. She grieved deeply for a little while. But now ” 

“ That was different, too. That was high romance, a sort of fairy 
tale love affair. What we’ve had has been something bigger than a 
romance, Zoe, or a fairy tale. We’ve saved and slaved to get where 
we are. We know what it was to do without, and to fight through 
poverty to a competence. We’ve known what it was like to work 
until we were ready to drop, and still go on working. We’ve had a 
child and lost it. We’ve quarrelled and made up and separated and 
come together again. You’ve been dangerously ill and you’re not 
well yet. We’ve been through hard times as well as happy times 
together. We’ve shared more than Helen and Alfredo ever did and 
suffered more. Our marriage means more to us than theirs did to 
them, no matter how glamorously theirs began or how tragically 
it ended.” 

It was he who waited for an answer now and received none. He 
went on urgently. 

“There’s something else, Helen was still very young when 
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Alfredo died. It’s easier to recover from a blow or a loss when 
you’re young than when you get older. We’re not children any 
more. We couldn’t do that. We’re a mature man and woman, stiU 
deeply in love with one another after years and years of marriage. 
That’s rare. That’s superb. That’s invincible. And it’s final, too.” 

He waited for her assurance that what he said was so. Still she 
did not answer. 

“ Isn’t it, Zoe?” he asked desperately. 

“I don’t know. I thought so, but now I’m not sure. I don’t see 
how we can go on being happy together when Beverley ” 

“ But Beverley doesn’t care about me any more. She’s all over it.” 

“How can you tell? You thought I didn’t care about you any 
more.” 

She turned away from him with a little helpless gesture, which 
seemed to indicate that there was no security of any kind left in 
the world, and rose from the seat. Her white draperies fluttered in 
the fitful little breeze and the soft starlight cast an eerie light 
on her. 

“ I wish I had died in Lourdes,” she said tonelessly. “ That would 
have settled everything. I wouldn’t have minded dying. I wanted 
to die — until you came. You would have been broken-hearted, I 
know that. Bob. You don’t need to explain or protest. And your 
grief would have lasted longer than Helen’s because our marriage 
has been different from hers in just the way you say. But, by and 
by, your grief would have passed. You’d have wanted to marry 
again. Any normal man would, just as any normal man would have 
wanted what you got from Beverley before. And you would have 
I married Beverley, not only because it would have been right to do 
that and because you would have made her happy, but because she 
would have made you happy, too. She’s very sweet and very un- 
selfish. She hasn’t any of my bad qualities and she has all my good 
ones. If I have any good ones. I’m not sure that I have.” 

“ Darling, you’re talking morbidly now. You wouldn’t talk this 
way if you were weU. You’re completely exhausted. After you get 
out of this hideous heat and stop trying to follow a royal progress 
that you’re not allowed to see, you’ll be better. The ocean wiU do 
wonders for you, just as it always does. You’ll be all right in a few 
days, just as you said yourself. Then you’ll look at everything 
differently.” 

“I doubt it,” she said still tonelessly. “ I’ll get rested and I’ll feel 
better for a little wMle, and then I’ll start overworking again and 
get exhausted again and be morbid, as you call it. What does all 
I’ve ever done or tried to do amoimt to? I fought and bit my 
way out of obscurity and poverty, and all the time I was doing that, 
the people who’d done it first tried to keep me from making any 
headway because they didn’t wsmt intruders or rivals in an over- 
crowded field. They knew from bitter experience how hard it was 
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to stay there even after you once got there. Well, I stayed there in 
spite of them, and now I’ve outstripped most of them. I’ve reached 
the top rank in journalism. I’ve made the best seller list on two 
hemispheres. And what am I getting out of it? The people who 
couldn’t hold me bade are jealous of me now, but they don’t know 
how little reason there is why they should be. I’m tired all the time 
and sick half the time. A woman whom I’ve never tried to hurt 
has taken aU the happiness I had, twice, and torn it into little 
pieces to get even with me for something that wasn’t my fault. And 
I haven’t had the strength or the sense or whatever it takes that I 
haven’t, to hold my own husband I” 

“You can’t really be as unhappy as you sound, Zoe, or as sure 
that you’ll never be happy again. If I hadn’t heard you saying what 
you’ve just said, I wouldn’t have believed you’d do it. Now if I’d 
heard Ronnie giving way to despair a few years ago, I shouldn’t 
have been surprised. I’d have thought she had every reason to. It 
didn’t look as if she did have much to live for. But you do have a 
good deal — ^the beautiful surroundings you were determined to 
achieve, and quite a little fame and the foimdations of a fortune, 
and beauty and braius, and the afEection and re^)ect of some of the 
finest people in the world, and a husband who thinks the sun rises 
and sets on your head, even if he hasn’t had the sense and the 
strength, as you put it, to be worthy of you.’’ 

“Ronnie!” Zoe exclaimed vehemently. “Ronnie is a better 
bluffer than I am. Not that I think for a moment she doesn’t re- 
meinber, every day of her life, with a pretty sharp pang, how 
Bennie was conceived and how Welby was crippled. But she bluffed 
so long and so hard that she’s ended by believing most of the pre- 
tence herself. I can’t kid myself that way. I’ve got more brains 
than Ronnie, even if she’s got a better body. She’s built as a woman 
ought to be, sound and strong and simple. She’s satisfied with 
elemental things. I wasn’t. Ronnie never wanted to be famous. 
She never wanted excitement and adventure and admiration. She 
didn’t ask too much out of life, and she was willing to pay high for 
what she did have. I wasn’t. To be wholly fair, I ought to add that 
I thought it was enough to have faith in myself, and Ronnie’s 
known for a long time that you have to have faith in something 
else too. Providence, or any other name you give it. I learned a 
lesson at Lourdes I’ll never forget. But I didn’t learn it soon 
enough or weU enough.” 

Gradually, while she talked to him. Bob began to visualize the 
extent of her discouragement, to fathom the depth of her despair; 
and with this comprehension came the bitter knowledge that 
nothing he could say or do at the moment would make any differ- 
ence. But still he tried to speak cheerfully and consolingly. 

“ Zoe, we’ve gone over some pretty rough road already and come 
through 341 jighf. you put your shoulder to the wheel with 
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me just oace more? I think we’ll reach the end of the hard going 
the next time.” 

I never used to be afraid of a rough road. You ought to know 
that. But I seem to be losing my powers of endurance. And I can’t 
bear the thought of accepting my happiness at the expense of 
another woman’s.” 

“ We’ll try to do everything we can for her. We can try together 
now that we’ve faced this squarely at last. But please don’t think 
just of your happiness and of Beverley’s, Zoe. Think of mine, too, 
a little, won’t you? Because that ought to count with you, too, if 
you care as much as you say you do. Even if I don’t deserve it. Of 
course I know I don’t. But there isn’t any happiness in the world 
for me apart from you. And if you penalize me for telling you the 
truth, when you wrung it out of me, you may make me wish all 
the rest of my life that I’d lied to you instead.” 

He said the same thing to her again, before she sailed, and she 
tried desperately not to let him feel that he was being penalized ” 
for telling her the truth, to show him that she did not want to 
punish him, or even to reproach him for anything that had hap- 
pened. She reiterated that she knew that she was basically to 
blame, both for his infidelity and for Beverley’s sacrifice; and she 
told him, because she knew it was what he most yearned to hear, 
that her feeling of despondency and hopelessness had passed, that 
what Isabel had said would never make any difference to her, and 
that when she came home everything would be as it had been 
before the disastrous disclosures. But he knew it would not. He 
knew that the shadow cast by his sin, which he had seen for so 
long, was now visible to her tOQ^ and that its gloom was enveloping 
them both. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


The lie de France was not sold out to the last berth,” as glowing 
reports, issued by the French Line in conformity with all other 
steamship companies at the time, indicated to hesitant travellers 
who were undecided whether they should ‘‘risk” Europe that 
summer or not. But it gave the impression of being pleasantly 
filled, without being overcrowded, and both Helen and Zoe found 
numerous congenial spirits aboard, though Helen was far more 
disposed to take advantage of these than her sister-in-law. Left to 
herself, Zoe would have spent her mornings in bed, and her after- 
noons on the sofa of their little salon. But Helen propelled her out- 
side, made her rest in her deck chair instead of in her stateroom, 
and dragged her around for a walk twice a day. She also super- 
vised Zoe’s meals and spoke to her with a severity totally im- 
characteristic. 

“ Of course the French make the best bouillon in the world, just 
as they make the worst coffee, except the English. But you won’t 
gain fifteen pounds on bouillon.” 

“ I never said anything about gaining fifteen pounds,” 

“ Bob did. He said if I didn’t bring you badk weighing fifteen 
pounds more than when you left, he’d shake me until my teeth 
chattered. He used to sh^e me when I was a little girl, before 
Mother had a chance to spank me for being naughty. I’m not sure 
that the shaking wasn’t just as bad as the spanking would have 
been. You can’t imagine how Bob hurts when he shakes.” 

Zoe did not make the indicated jocular retort, and Helen was 
veiy sorry she had spoken as she did, for immediately afterwards 
she remembered Bob’s confession to her, the day she had gone to 
his office. But she went on speaking severely just the same. 

“ You’re terribly thin, and I don’t like the sound of your cough 
at all.” 

“Fm sorry it disturbed you. We must keep the doors closed 
between our rooms.” 

“ I didn’t mean that. I can sleep through anything. I meant it 
sounds to me like a bad cough.” 

“ It isn’t. There’s just a little irritation along the windpipe. At 
least that’s what some doctors say. Some others say it’s caused by 
smoking too much, and two or three more say it’s nothing but 
nervousness.” 

“ Good heaven, Zoe, how many doctors have you seen?” 

“ I don’t know. I lost track, long ago. But a good many. Just to 
please Bob. He worried, for a while, about my cough. I told him, 
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all the time, it was a silly little cough, and I think now he's got 
used to it.” 

“He hasn't any such thing. He's terribly worried about you, 
Zoe. And he says this is the last time he'll ever let you out of 
his sight, bargain or no bargain. He says next year either you 
and he will come to Europe together, or you'll both stay at 
home.” 

“ Well, I have a feeling we may both stay at home. And not 
just because I'm coughing a little either.” 

“ You don't really think there's going to be a war, do you?” 

“ I can think of lots of things that would surprise me a good deal 
more. But I hope it won't begin until I see you safely married to 
somebody.” 

“ Is anyone ever ‘ safely ’ married, Zoe?” 

“ No, I simpose not. That is, I've never seen any safe marriages. 
So suppose I just say ‘ until I see you married.' ” 

“ Would you let me get married in your house? You know I 
didn't have a real weddmg before. So I'd like to this time.” 

“ Why, yes, of course. I've often thought that house would be 
beautiful for a wedding.” 

“Yes, wouldn't it? I'd like to come down that exquisite stair- 
way of yours, with its long landing, slowly, to soft music — the 
harp and the violin, for instance-^n Father's arm. We could have 
the ceremony at the rear of the haU, and the guests could see from 
both sides, the drawing-room and the library both. Of course, we'd 
invite in more guests for the reception afterwards. But we'd keep 
it small — ^not more than five or six hundred. You would be my 
only attendant, which would be appropriate, because I was yours, 
and I'd like to have you wear jade green, because there's no colour 
half so becoming to you. But if you did that, then I couldn't wear 
blue, and blue is my colour. So I think perhaps 

“ I had no idea your plans were so definite. Why don't you wear 
shell pink? It's quite as becoming to you as blue, and it would be 
much better if you really want me in green.” 

“Why, I hadn't thought of shell pink I That would be lovely, 
wouldn't it? Shell pink satin, with my pearls, and green brocade 
for you. Probably Ronnie would lend you her emeralds. Now I 
think of it, I'd like to have Ronnie for an attendant, too, at least if 
she has the figure for it at the time; so that would cut out the 
emeralds, unless we could find something for you to wear that 
would correspond to her necklace. And we ought to have quan- 
tities of candlelight. We should have the weddmg in the evening, 
because the house is even more charming by candlelight than it is 
in the daytime. And there must be a recipe for wedding cake that 
we can say has been in the family for six generations. We don't 
need to specify whose family, and the Hunters must have some- 
thing of the sort. We don't worry about a recipe for punch, because 
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we^il have the champagne straight, passed around on silver trays, 
indefinitely, and ” 

The only point that isn't quite clear to me at this stage is the 
identity o£ the groom. YouVe neglected to mention that in 
passing." 

'' No, I haven't neglected it. I haven't decided it," 

Helen gazed pensively at Zoe, who had sunk down on the sofa, 
but who was looking at her sister-in-law with the first gleam of 
merriment in her eye that Helen had seen since their departure. 
As the day was stormy Helen had consented to remain in their 
small salon for once, and now she put her arms down on the little 
centre table, and leaned her rosy face on them. 

I think I can tell you better after we've been to Star Hundred," 
she said. I’d like to refresh certain memories I have in connection 
with it and Guy. I've always liked him very much, but, of course, 
when I went there the first time, I was head-over-heels in love with 
Alfredo, and nothing Guy said or did made any real impression. 
I'd like to see whether it would be different now. That's my main 
reason for going there. I rather expect it will be. But if it isn't, 
then ” 

Then you always have Giles and Dabney and Ambrose Esta- 
brook and a few others to fall back on." 

Well, Giles " Helen said, still pensively. I'm very fond of 

Giles. And I've alwa^rs thought I would like a beau with a boat. 
There's something quite intriguing about the navy, especially in 
the upper brackets, when ofiGicers get to commanding ships and 
having handsome quarters, and any number of orderlies, and 
" ruffles ' and boxes to football games, and precedence at parties. 
But after all Giles is fifty-four, and Fm not quite thirty. That 
means when Fm fifty-four he'll be seventy. And when Fm seventy 
he’ll be either dead or senile, and I'd be a widow again, or worse. 
I'd prefer a little more life expectancy." * 

That doesn't soimd unreasonable to me.” 

''Besides,” Helen went on, "Giles has been a very adequate 
suitor, if you know what I mean. But since we're talking candidly, 
Zoe, I might as well confess he's never given me a single thrill. I 
don't expect a succession of electric shocks, I don't want them. But 
I do want a certain amount of warmth. I can't help feeling the 
reason why Giles leaves me so unmoved is because he isn't very 
much moved himself. He loved Isabel, when he was young and 
thwarted, and he loved you, when he was mature and disillusioned, 
and now he's more or less burnt out. He'd like to get married, on 
general principles, and I think he's fond of me, in a fatherly sort 
of way, but it's a way that appeals to me less and less all the time. 
You do something queer to the men who fall in love with you, Zoe. 
They won't have anything left over for anyone else. Of course, I 
expect that by the time a man's fifty he’ll have had a certain 
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number of love afEairs, and I don’t mind at all that he’s had them 
with someone I know. But I wish Giles’ hadn’t been so devastating.” 

Helen looked at Zoe expectantly, as if waiting for some counter 
comment, but as Zoe made none, Helen went on with her thought- 
ful analysis of her suitors. 

Dabney stirred me up more, the very first time he kissed me, 
than Giles ever has throughout a fairly long courtship,” she re- 
marked. "‘You see Dabney had devoted himself to Ronnie for 
years and years, so unselfishly and objectively, that he had a lot of 
unused energy stored up to put into kissing. Not that he ever got 
out of bounds — ^you’d realize that, knowing Dabney. But he isn’t 
like Giles, burnt out, Giles doesn’t grab a hold of you and hug you 
till you can’t breathe. He lifts your fingers to his lips. At least that’s 
what he does with me. I know it isn’t what he did with Isabel, and 
I don’t suppose it’s what he did, or tried to do, with you. But it’s 
his idea of lovemaking now. Of course, the presents he sends you 
are simply superb, and he gives you a sense of tremendous import- 
ance. But I’ve had lots of presents already, and I’d rather be excited 
than revered.” 

“Well, that doesn’t sound unreasonable to me either. So if 
Dabney ” 

“But kisses aren’t everything either, are they, Zoe? I’ve given 
them quite a fair trial to see. And I’ve discovered that aside from 
the fact that we do like to kiss each other, Dabney and I haven’t 
much in common. We haven’t a great deal to say to each other 
after we get through planning parties. And life in the country 
could be awfully dull, couldn’t it, if you didn’t count on talking to 
your husband?” 

“ I believe it was Byron, or some other accomplished authority, 
wasn’t it, who wrote to a friend, soon after his marriage to an im- 
peccable but insipid wife, saying : ‘ Of course, matrimony is a holy 
estate, but what do you do with your evenings?’ ” 

“ I don’t know whether Byron said it or not, but I’m sure that’s 
the way I’d feel, whenever we hadn’t gone to a party, or to bed 
right after dinner, if I were married to Dabney. You know I’m not 
really a doggy girl, or a horsey one, Zoe. That is, the way girls get 
horsey and doggy in the Hunt Country, so that they’re not much 
of anything else, except sexy, of course. I like to talk about 
plays and concerts and books and travel and politics, after I’ve 
been to the plays and the concerts, and read the books, and done 
the travelling, and mixed up in the politics. I don’t want to stay on 
the same old estate year after year, no matter how beautiful it is, 
and just sit around after the hunting season is over and before the 
horse shows begin, saying, * Now, let me see. Refinement was out 
of Abdication by Prince of Wales, wasn’t she?’ I think " out of ’ is 
a horrid expression, anyway. I always flinch when I see it in the 
social columns, where you’d expect the language might be a little 
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more delicate, even if it is about the smart set in the Hunt Country 
and their doings/' 

Zoe interrupted her sister-in-law with the heartiest laugh Helen 
could remember hearing from this source in a long time. When it 
had died down to a more characteristic chuckle, Zoe managed to 
make another amused comment. 

“ The entries are being scratched fast, if I may use a sporting 
term without fear of being offensive. What about our friend in the 
State Department?” 

He's never actually asked me. He seems to be perpetually on 
the verge of a declaration, but he doesn't make it/’ 

“ The result of long, intensive training. A journalist should tell 
all, Helen, or nearly all, and a diplomat should tell nothing, or next 
to nothing. Haven't you found that out yet? I'm sure Ambrose 
Estabrook has the most honourable intentions in the world. But if 
he should announce in so many words that he'd like to marry you, 
he’d be overwhelmed with fear that it might bring on an inter- 
national crisis.” 

'"Perhaps that's the trouble. Or perhaps he really hasn't any- 
thing to say. I saw a reference to one or the other Assistant Secre- 
taries of State in that ' Believe It Or Not ' cartoon which said it 
took him just five minutes to dress from the skin out, with the help 
of his faithful valet. I don't believe it. I don't believe he has any 
skin. I think he came completely clothed, by Saville Row. I think 
Ambrose Estabrook did too/' 

Again Zoe burst out laughing. Helen could see a sparkle in her 
eyes and a little colour in her cheeks. 

" Can't we put the blue ribbon on Guy, Helen, and be done 
with it?” ^ 

" No, not just like that. But we won't scratch the entry, and I 
don't mind that phrase, by the way. Come on, the rain's stopped. 
We've got to get up on deck for a while. I've promised two fans of 
yours, who are simply dying to meet you, that I'd have you on 
exhibition by tea-time. It's hard for me to live up to travelling 
with a celebrity, Zoe, especially a celebrity who is bound to stay in 
hiding, the way you are. You ought to be more co-operative. By 
the way, did I tell you? The Commandant sent me a note by a 
very trick-looking junior officer saying he wants us to come to his 
quarters for cocktails.” 

Guy met the lie de France when it weighed anchor in Plymouth 
harbour at five in the morning, his own attire, though duly seasoned 
by the rain and wind of Star Hundred, suggestive of Saville Row, 
in spite of the ungodly hour. Indeed, one of the first questions 
Helen asked him was whether he were not wearing the same tweeds 
he had lived in during her maiden visit to his ancestral estate, and 
Guy, looking down at them with a laugh, admitted that they were. 



You won’t find anything much changed there. We’re a stable lot. 
Emily’s put on about two stone, but she’s still an excellent maid, 
and looking forward no end to serving you. We still have kidney 
stew and kippered herring for breakfast, in the same covered dishes 
that you admired before. I’ve run through the poetry section in 
the library to make sure we’d have plenty of reading material, and 
your old favourites look just as they always did; a little mustier 
and mellower, that’s all. I’ve added a few new volumes, Housman 
and Noyes, and so on, to the supply we had before, but I fully 

expect you’U turn back to Byron You’d think Helen would 

like Tennyson better, wouldn’t you, Zoe? But she doesn’t, she 

prefers Byron I’ve had the roofs of the pavilions in the park 

tested, too, Helen. They’re all absolutely rainproof. You can take 
shelter in them any time you choose. And I guarantee you won’t 
be lonely.” 

Helen blushed becomingly and smiled archly, without answer- 
ing, and Guy, conscious that Zoe had been only superficially in- 
cluded in his first remarks, turned back to her. 

" I hope you’ll enjoy what we have to offer, Zoe. But I expect 
we shan’t be able to keep you for long. Christopher Semple is com- 
ing down for the week-end; though, so you won’t have the excuse 
that you have to rush off to London to see him. What are your 
plans after you leave England?” 

‘‘ Rather indefinite stiU. Bob extracted a silly promise from me 
that I wouldn’t go to Germany this year. Some of the later articles 
we both wrote about it are blacklisted, according to rumour, and 
though I think I could get in all right, he says there have been 
some queer ‘accidents’ to journalists who weren’t over and above 
welcome.” 

"He’s right, of course Are you going to have a look at 

Franco’s Spain?” 

" Yes, I thought I’d buy a car in France and work my way south. 
We didn’t bring one with us because of coming here. Then I might 
sell it and go home by Clipper. I’d have come over on the first flight 
if Helen hadn’t preferred to make directly for Star Hundred. But 
I’d like to see Lisbon again. Bob and I were both fascinated by it 
when we stopped off there for a day on our voyage home last year. 
Naturally my plans are partly dependent on Helen’s. Another silly 
promise Bob wrung out of me was that I wouldn’t go streaking 
around alone this summer.” 

"I always thought Bob had a number of very sound ideas. And 
we’ll keep you at Star Hundred as long as we can, you may be sure 
of that.” 

It was true that nothing had changed at Star Hundred; its air of 
permanence was unaltered. The house still rose serenely, mellowed 
by age and elegant to the eye, its old bricks and white stone-work 
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screened by ivy, amidst the lush lawns that stretched out smoothly 
towards the green yews and the copper beeches. Besides the prac- 
tices that Guy had mentioned as unaltered, hot water was still 
brought in shining kettles to carpeted bedrooms draped in gay 
chintz, grate fires were still built jErom the contents of equally shin- 
ing coalscuttles, and tea was still served under trees at the edge of 
the rose garden. Lord Grenville was there to welcome them, his 
skin as ruddy, his hair as crisp as ever; the tmdefinable resemblance’ 
between his wife and himself had grown greater with the years. He 
had retired from active service as a Government ofBicial, “ Now that 
this lad of mine is really beginning to carry on, after a fashion, in 
my stead,” as he chaJGEngly put it; and he seemed content with the 
prospect of playing the traditional part of the country squire for ’ 
the rest of his natural life. “ This is fine summer weather, isn’t it?” 
he went on. “ I don’t ever remember seeing it finer. And from my 
point of view, nothing’s likely to disturb it. You don’t see anything 
that resembles bombing-planes skimming along thare against the 
sky, do you. Dona Elena?” 

Helen could see nothing skimming along the sky, which was* a 
soft baby blue, except some white clouds, which looked to her like 
the soft, fuzzy things which babies habitually wore in Engl a n d, 
and which, therefore, were particularly appropriate to go with both 
baby blue and English skies. She glanced at her hosts when she 
made the comparison, and Lord and Lady Grenville both smiled 
back at her understandingly. They had grown very fond of her 
and they heartily hoped there would be no more delay in their 
only son’s courtship. They had reached the time when the idea of 
a charming, tranquil daughter-inilaw was far from displeasing to 
them, and the prospect of possible future grandchildren delightful. 

The first few days of the visit passed off uneventfully and lazily. 
It was not until Christopher Semple appeared on the scene and pre- 
empted Zoe’s attention, that Guy made any move to detach Helai 
from her sister-in-law, and in the meantime he had paid Zoe the 
compliment of talking to her confidentially several times, both 
about family matters and about public events. One day he asked 
her a question that started a new train of thought running through 
her mind. 

“You go everywhere and know everybody, Zoe. Did you ever 
come across a German named Keppler?” 

“Dozens of them. That’s almost like asking me if I ever came 

across an American named Smith. Why?” 

“ Well, the British Intelligence has reason to be rather suspiaous 
of the Keppler I mean. His Christian name’s Georg. Or do Ger- 
mans have Christian names any more? Perhaps I ought merely to 
say his first name. They think he’s doing some highly successful 
subversive work in the States — Sheading a small secret propaganda 
agency. But so far, they haven’t any proof of it. And, of course, 



they have to he very careful about accusations, especially with 
Anglo-American relations as delicate as they are right now. A year 
or so hence that situation will probably be different.” 

‘‘ I hope so. Well, the name Georg Keppler doesn’t seem to ring 
a bell anywhere at the back of my alleged brain at the moment, 
but if it should, later on, Til let you know. What does Georg look 
like?” 

• Oh, echt Deutsch — or whatever the outsider usually pictures as 
echt Deutsch — ^paunchy, sharp-nosed, spectacled, bald-pated, and 
with a big roll of fat at the base of a perfectly flat head, where it 
joins the equally flat shoulders in the back. Can you explain to me 
why Germans, and only Germans, have a roll of fat in that parti- 
cular place?” 

'"Fm afraid I can’t. And your description isn’t very helpful 
either. There are too many echt Deutsch just like that for me to 
identify this particular specimen, itemized like that.” 

‘‘ I’m afraid there are. But if you should happen to see anyone 
of that description with the same name, scurrying more or less un- 
obtrusively around' either New York or Washington, give me a 
hint, will you?” 

She promised that she would, and tucked the matter away in her 
" alleged ” mind, from which, in spite of her self-depreciation, she 
had an extraordinary faculty for drawing stored-up material at wiU. 
Guy did not speak to her on the subject of Herr Kepler again or, 
indeed, on any other confidential subject. For shortly after that, 
while they were all having tea in the garden, he reminded Helen 
that she had not yet been to see the repair work on the pavilions 
which had been done especially for her benefit. 

She rose, readily enough, and walked with him through the 
gardens towards the lake. It was after tea, and the long English 
gloaming which she had always found so soothing and lovely 
had already set in. They spoke very little as they went along, but 
Helen found this restful also; the silences between herself and Guy 
had never disturbed her as the silences between herself and Dabney 
did, because she knew they could be ended at any time, with the 
sort of talk she liked best. It was only when silences seemed un- 
avoidable that they ceased to be companionable and became awk- 
ward or menacing. And when she and Guy reached the pavilion, 
he ended this one by taking her unresisting hand and looking at 
her earnestly yet gladly. 

'' I have some liews for you that I hope is going to please you as 
much as it does me.” 

Tell it to me. I’d like to hear it.” 

^'There’s going to be a new British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton.” 

'' Well, that will please lots of people, and my mother will be one 
of them. But I’ve had a very nice time in Washington, and so have 
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Bob and Zoe, without going to the British Embassy. So it really 
doesn’t make a lot of difference to me.” 

“I believe it may. I rather hope it may. Because, besides the 
usual staff of secretaries and attach6s, and so on, there’s a move- 
ment taking shape to appoint a Minister also, possibly two of them, 
to relieve the Ambassador of much of his present routine.” 
“Well?” 

“ Well, I have a sound reason for expecting that I might get such 
an appointment.” 

“As British Minister to the United States?” 

“ Yes. That would be rather jolly, don’t you think it would?” 

“I think it would be wonderful. It’s a great honour. But you 
deserve it, Guy. You'd be perfect in that position.” 

“You would, too, you know.” 

His clasp on her hand grew a little firmer, his expression of 
earnesmess stiU gladder. He waited, without impatience, for her to 
return his expectant smile. She did so with no confusion and with 
the archness which had always charmed him. 

“ Are you sure you think so?” , 

“I’m certain of it. I think you’d do much better at it than as 
mistress of Sycamore Forest or as Admiral’s Lady in Shanghai.” 

“ Of course it isn’t just a question of whether I’d do well in it. 
I’d want to. I’d try to, I’m tvilling to believe I could if you say so. 
But there’s also the question of whether I’d enjoy it.” 

“ I’m certain of that also. I’m ready to devote my life to seeing 
that you do.” 

“ Outside of working hours, of course? You would have to spend 
some time at that stark-looking Chancery, I suppose?” 

A little. I’m afraid, now and then. But possibly you could find 
some means of diversion during my absence. In wholly feminine 
society, of course.” 

“Oh, of c6urse! Except for my brother. I’m very fond of my 
brother.” 

“Do you think he’d give you away? Or would your father do 
that? Perhaps your mother wouldn’t let your father do it, con- 
sidering how she feels about the British.” 

“You should have heard how she felt about the Mexicans. I 
think she feels better about the British now that she did get to the 
Garden Party. I think she’d let Father do it. But Bob will if he 
won’t. I’ve already asked Zoe if she’d let me be married in thdr 
house.” 

“ And what did she say?” 

“ She said ‘yes.’ But she said she hoped that, sooner or later. I’d 
specify to whom. Shall we go and tell her?” 

“ There’s no hurry, is there? That is, we could tell her later in 
the evening, instead of now, couldn’t we? The Pater and Mater, 
too. They’ll be very pleased.” 
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Fm very pleased myself/^ Helen said demurely. 

Zoe’s presence was absolutely superfluous at Star Hundred, she 
told Helen, after receiving her sister-in-law’s smiling announce- 
ment that she had accepted Guy so that all the Mortons would be 
sure of invitations to the British Embassy in the future. It was all 
very well to treat the whole matter as a joke. But Zoe knew the 
very reason Helen could afEord to do this was because the engage- 
ment had such a firm foundation for future happiness. It had been 
carefully considered on both sides. There was great congeniality 
of taste and a fortunate similarity of temperament. Opening before 
this couple was the sort of life they both liked best to lead and for 
which they were both best suited, and they had the culture, the 
wealth and the experience which would enable them to get the 
most out of it. They were affectionately attached to each other and 
regarded each other with great mutual admiration. Here at last, 
Zoe said, was the marriage which could be accurately described as 
'^safe.” 

She said it without bitterness. She had always hoped Guy would 
win out in the end and she knew Bob had hoped so too. She sent 
Bob a cable herself, to supplement the one from Helen, and asked 
him to arrange for the aimoimcement of the engagement in the 
Washington and Arkansas papers. And she warned Lady Grenville 
that it would be differently worded from the one prepared for the 
London press. 

'' We don’t say : 'A marriage has been arranged and will shortly 
take place,’ We never admit that it’s been ^ arranged,’ and usually 
it hasn’t been. And at home no one ever calls Helen Dona Elena 
de Terraza. Almost everyone still calls her Helen Morton. I’m 
going to save the English clippings and show them to Bob. He’ll 
be amused.” 

^"Amused, my dear?” ^ 

''Please don’t misunderstand me. Lady Grenville. He’ll be 
terribly pleased, too. I meant he’d be amused at the wording and 
the make-up, not at the engagement itself. Everything’s so differ- 
ent in the British and American press. Now, we put our most 
important news on the front page, with headlines that will scream 
out at the public, and you bury it somewhere in the middle of the 
paper, so that people will have to hunt for it. I think it’s very 
characteristic of the two schools of thought.” 

"You can’t complain of the British school of thought yourself, 
Zoe. All our reviewers have sung your praises to the sky.” 

"Yes, they’ve been very good to me. I appreciate it too. I haven’t 
told you because we’ve all been so preoccupied with Helen, but Mr. 
Semple and I have agreed on another book. I’m going to amplify 
my Mexican sketches, just as I amplified 'Deserted Dooryard’ and 
' Cherished Orchard ' to produce 'Vagrant Cherry.’ He hadn’t seen 
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the Mexican material before because it hadn't come out in Eng- 
land, but now Fve sho#n it to him, and he likes it very much. 
We're going to keep the ori^al title of one of the sketches in this 
case, ‘Indian Plantain.' I can work the subjects of the other 
sketches in with this main idea. I must go up to London next 
week to sign the contract, and I'll see some of the big shots there 
at the same time — Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, Hore-Belisha. 
Then I think I'll go over to France, to one of the quiet places in 
Normandy that I'm fond of, and begin the rewriting of the 
sketches and do the current pieces for ‘ World Kaleidoscope ' at the 
same time. When Helen gets ready to come over, I'll join her in 
Paris and see the French big shots — ^Daladier, Bonnet, Reynaud, 
Herriot. Then we can see about getting a car and starting for 
Spain. I want to take the trip through France slowly, to get the 
feel of things in the Provinces as well as Paris, and I want to go 
back to Lourdes; I'll write about the French big shots and go on 
with my book there. Then I'll find some place in Spain to repeat 
the process a third time; not Burgos, except for a few days, that 
will be too crowded and noisy. Avila, maybe. It all sounds thrill- 
ing to me and I'm eager to get back to work. My husband’s right. 
I'm always talking about taking a long rest, but, as a matter of fact, 
after a few days my fingers begin to itch to hold a pencil again." 

They all tried, amiably and afEectionately, to deter^ her from 
leaving, but at the same time they were forced to admit that her 
plan of action sounded pleasant as well as practical. She went up to 
London on the same train as C3iristopher Semple, whose “ week- 
end" visit, lasting from Thursday afternoon to Tuesday morning, 
had given her ample time to prepare for her own departure. As they 
approached London long lines of sombre sheds, painted steel grey, 
attracted her attention. Idly she asked Mr. Semple what they were. 

“Do you really mean you don't know? Those are the new air- 
raid shelters.” 

“A// those?" 

He smiled rather wanly. “ London’s a fair sized city. And a pretty 
sober city these days. At a place like Star Hundred, where you sit 
in a rose garden and watch fleecy clouds go by, you forget for a 
little while. I hope too many people haven’t been doing something 
of the sort for too long. Not that I mean to criticize Lord and Lady 
Grenville. They're the most gracious, gentle creatures in the world. 
But they're typical of their class and kind. And I'm afraid its 
doomed.” 

“I don't feel especially cheered to hear you say so, whp my 
sister-in-law, of whom I’m very fond, is about to marry their son. 
I've gone so far myself as to say it was the only safe marriage 
Fd ever seen ‘ arranged.' ” 

“ Oh, I think Guy Grenville will come through. There’s still an 
ingenuous, boyish look about him, though I ^ suppose he s neariy 



forty. But it’s slightly deceptive, just as jour sister-in-law’s air of 
startled innocence is misleading, if you’ll permit me to say so. She’s 
a good deal more hard-headed than she looks, isn’t she? Well, Guy 
Grenville is made of sterner stuff than his parents. He may not be 
altogether safe. I’m afraid no one is in these days. But he’ll 
survive.” 

London had never been one of Zoe’s favourite cities, and her 
approach to it, lined by the grim, grey air-raid shelters, had given 
her an uneasy sense of foreboding- Besides, as Christopher Semple 
had said, it was indeed a sober city in these days, and she needed 
a different atmosphere. Nostalgia for the quiet countryside of 
France suddenly filled her being, and as soon as she had seen the 
** big shots ” and signed the contracts she took a plane from Croy- 
don to Deauville, feeling that she could not bear to retard her 
arrival any longer, even by hours. The same sensation caused her 
to rush headlong from the landing field to the bus station at the 
airport; and in her haste she overlooked a protruding piece of iron, 
to which, when closed, the gates were attached in the centre. She 
stumbled over it and fell headlong, her handbag flying in one 
direction, her briefcase in another. When she picked herself up, 
dizzy with pain, she saw that one of her stockings was ripped open 
from knee to ankle, and that her leg* was so badly barked that the 
skin was broken in places. It was bleeding already, and as soon as 
she recovered from her first shock and faintness, she pulled her- 
self up and looked around, still in a dazed state, for a place where 
she could repair the damage. Her attempt at progress was futile, 
for the pain was now almost intolerable. The barked and bleeding 
leg amounted to nothing compared to a wrenched ankle which was 
so badly injured that she could neither step nor stand. 

Rather tardily, but with typical volubility now that they were 
aroused, some of the bystanders came forward to help her, plying 
her with superfluous questions and suggesting unobtainable reme- 
dies. She was not going into Deauville on the bus; she had wired 
Monsieur Folz, the patron of the Auberge de Vieux Puits at Pont 
Audemer, to send a motor-car for her, and this, it appeared, after 
frantic investigation on the part of her rescuers, was nowhere in 
sight. It came snorting up with a flourish half an hour later, the 
driver showing telltale signs of having paused for refreshment 
along the way. He was profuse in his apologies; he had been mis- 
informed as to the time of the plane’s arrival; no one had been 
able to tell him how to get to the airport; he was desolated at the 
spectacle of Madame’s mishap. But in one little minute he and 
those other brave fellows would have her hoisted into his car. 
Doucement! Doucement! There, that was very well, was it not? 

It was not very well, but it was endurable. Zoe spent the hour 
which elapsed between her painful departure from the airport and 
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her arrival at the Vieux Puits in mapping out a plan of action 
which could, so to speak, include inaction. She was determined to 
stick to her schedule, and if her ankle were not broken, if it were 
only badly sprained, she might still be able to do this. There must 
be a doctor of sorts in Pont Audemer, who would come gravely to 
see her, wearing an aged frockcoat and a rather soiled cravat, and 
give more or less authentic advice on this point. After that, if it 
were just a sprain, one of the chambermaids, who were all friendly 
and capable, would help her with the soaking and bandaging. Well, 
she would ask Monsieur Folz to give her one of the rooms in the 
old building at the rear of the garden, where ther^ were living- 
quarters leading on to a balcony, over the old sheds which now 
served as a garage. There was modem plumbing in this building, 
and the balcony, narrow as it was, provided a pleasant place for 
writing and for eating. From there she could look down on the 
arbour, and the old mill which had given the inn its name and 
where Flaubert had visualized his immortal Emma as leaning, and 
the gravelled space where ten tables were set out under striped 
umbrellas, and the little pool where trout, unmindful of their im- 
pending fate, swam indolently about until the boy, wearing the 
long blue blouse and the long pointed cap, came to lift them into 
his net, and carry them away, still flopping and floundering, for the 
clients who had ordered them for dinner, Zoe still had very little 
appetite, but she tried to fix her mind on the incomparable cuisine 
that awaited her. She would have trout for her own dinner, she 
decided, after a cocktail Vieux Puits — ^nowhere in Paris were there 
such good cocktails — and the bouillon of vegetables into which 
cream had been stirred. The veal with mushroom sauce would 
come next, and of course a bottle of some Alsatian wine would go 
with this, for Monsieur Folz specialized in the wines of his native 
region. She did not know whether she could possibly also eat that 
other specialty of the house which she liked ,so much, the souffle 
made with rum and candied fruit, because she was almost certain 
to take two helpings of the veal. But if she could not eat the souffle 
one day she would eat it another. 

As a matter of fact, she got no further than the bouillon that 
night, and succeeded in getting so far only with considerable diffi- 
culty. The pain was a good deal worse by evening, but the doctor, 
whom she had visualized with surprising accuracy, gave her some- 
thing to make her sleep, and Angele, the chambermaid of. her 
choice, was untiring in her ministrations. By leaning on Angele's 
arm, Zoe was able to hobble out on the balcony the following 
morning, and all day long she sat and wrote about the big shots 
she had seen in London, entrusting the envelope containing her 
first piece to Angele for the Bureau des Pastes, and writing out a 
cable for her to send to Bob at the same time, ^ving hiin her 
address without telling him of her injury. She did not write to 
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Helen about it either. She thought that probably by the time 
Helen arrived in Paris she would be able to join her there. 

She was not lonely, except in the evenings, during the next ten 
days, and though she suffered a good deal she did not stay in bed, 
and she managed to write steadily and productively. She had re- 
ceived a cable from Bob, before she left London, expressing his 
pleasure over Helen’s engagement; now she had another, saying he 
was glad she was settled in a place she liked so much, that he was 
looking forward to getting her pieces, and that he was writing. He 
sent her two copies of the letter, one via the Normandie and the 
other via thp new Clipper service, and both reached her with 
almost increible speed, only twenty-four hours apart. She read 
the second copy with as much absorption and excitement as she 
had the first, having devoured the contents of that several times 
during the interval. 

Darling, 

'‘You already know from my cables how pleased I am at all 
the news you sent me. A letter from Helen has just come in, very 
smug sounding, if you ask me, and saying you told her she could 
be married in our house, if I were willing too, which of course I am. 
She didn’t mention a date, but I assume some time next winter. 

I have a love affair of sorts to report myself, for the office has 
been ' riddled with romance ’ as you predicted long ago it would 
be if we took on a mixed staff, but which we did escape for quite a 
while. I came in the other evening on the dead gallop, the way I 
usually do when I’ve been on the Hill all day and have just barely 
time to pound out my story, and as I opened the door I heard Bert 
talking in a voice I hardly recognized as his, because the drawl was 
all gone and the pleasantness too. The door of his room was shut 
and he wasn’t speaking loudly, but still I couldn’t help overhearing 
every word as plainly as if it had been articulated in my ear. And 
what he was saying was this : ' If you ever lay your dirty hands on 
my girl again, you lousy Latin, I’ll beat you to such a pulp your 
own mother wouldn’t know you.’ 

'' I hesitated a moment, because I didn’t feel sure whether it was 
just the place for me to leap into the breach or not, and in that 
moment I took in Gracie, sitting at her desk with a pencil behind 
each ear and gum in her mouth; so by the natural process of de- 
duction I was able to conclude she wasn’t the one Bert was desig- 
nating as his girl. (Gracie has rather reverted to some of the habits 
of which you broke her, since you’ve been gone, so I hope you won’t 
stay away long enough to let them get fastened on her again. 
Furthermore, she’s started wearing a new type of blouse, cut in a 
V which I note the advertisements in the Examiner are describing 
as ' perilous,’ and which taken in conjunction with the ' uplifts ’ is 
certainly something.) I never knew in all this time that Bert had a 
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girl; in fact, I’ve sometimes tbought lie hadn’t discovered wcmaen, 
except as news or incidentally as reporters — ^that’s probably not very 
well put, but I’m sure you’ll get the idea, because you are used to 
my clumsy way of saying things. So then I instinctively waited, re- 
sisting the temptation to ask Grade if she could give me any en- 
lightenment, to see whose voice I would hear next. And it wasn’t 
a girl’s at all, it was Enulio’s. He didn’t sotmd either truculent or 
abject, but he did soimd apologetic, and I gathered at once that he 
really hadn’t meant to be ofEensive, that he had just made a mis- 
take in technique, which of course any Latin is apt to do from time 
to time with an American business girl, because the whole method 
of approach is so difEerent north and south of the Rio Grande. 
After that Bert began to growl, still pretty belligerently at first, and 
then with less and less fierceness, and in one of the brief pauses 
between his muttermgs, Gracie shifted her gum and spoke to me. 

“‘May hoped you wouldn’t need her any more tonight, Mr. 
Morton,’ she said. ‘ Her head was just about to burst, so she went 
home. She said if that wasn’t all right by you, to call her, and she’d 
try to stagger back. She arranged for the mimeographing before 
she left. That new girl in the next office, Svho thinks she’s such a 
whiz as a publicity expert and who hasn’t had a regular job in six 
months, is glad of the chance to take it over tonight. . . . The 
Vice-President’s secretary called. Say, he’s a smoothy, isn’t he? And 
two Congressmen. I guess they were both hicks, from thdbr voices. 
And Mr. Hunter’s mother — ^I can’t pronotmce her name in Eye- 
talian. She’s having a terrible time with dinn er, and she hoped 
you’d fill in, because she says it’s practically impossible to get any- 
one to eat with the Eyetalians now. I’m not surprised. I never did 
like spaghetti myself. I’ve put the list on your desk. Will that be 
all for tonight, or do you want me to wait and take in your piece 
to the publicity expert?’ 

“ I told her I’d do that myself, and I went on into my own office 
and started writing. But I left the door open and by and by I saw 
Emilio go out, looking so unusually spruce and jaunty that I sus- 
pected it was his way of hiding the feeling of slinking off with his 
tail between his legs. Then Beverley came into the outer office. 
When she saw I was at my desk she stopped at the threshold. She 
didn’t come any further than that, but I could see she looked lovely. 
There was a light in her face, if you know what I mean. I guess 
you do. 

“ ' Axe you going out anywhere tonight. Bob?’ she asked. 

“‘I’ve got an SOS here from Candace Fopiano,’ I said. ‘Ac- 
cording to Gracie, the Eyetalians are having trouble getting anyone 
to eat with them nowadays. But I shan’t lose much sleep over that, 
or let it use up my evening either, if I find anything better to do. 
Why?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing much. But Bert would like to see you before you 
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leave, if you’re not in a hurry, I told him I’d tell you so as I went 
out.’ 

‘"I said I wasn’t in a hurry, that I’d wait, and she went along, 
still looking lovely, in that queer lighted way. I finished my piece, 
took it into the publicity expert, and started filing. Before I got 
through Bert came in. 

‘ You came near having a nice juicy murder right here in your 
own office this afternoon,’ he said. He was drawling again though, 
and he looked at me with what passes for a smile on Bert, so I 
thought I might as well break down and tell him about my eaves- 
dropping first as last. 

‘‘ ' I know I did,’ I said. ‘ I came into the door just as you were 
giving our Argentine collaborator his choice between discretion 
and disfigurement. I thought you put it to him very forcibly.’ 

" He’s been annoying Beverley ever since he came here,’ Bert 
said. ' I told you that fellow’s ways were as slick as his hair. Not 
but what he knows his stuff, and but what he can write. He had 
Beverley sized up wrong though.’ 

" I’m very sorry,’ I said. Axid of course I was. Then it seemed 
natural to add, ‘ Do you want me to fire him? Of course, if it came 
to a question between you and him, or Beverley and him, you know 
darn well which I’d choose.’ 

“ ^ No, I don’t want you to fire him,’ Bert said. ‘ Let him stay on 
and do Ibis stuff. I don’t think he’ll do anything else from now on. 
Because I told him, pointblank, that Beverley and I were going to 
be married next week, and when he found out that she was my 
novia and that she was about to be my senora, his tune changed 
abruptly. He’s all apologies and respect now. Of course, it’s a sign 
of a filthy mind when a man needs to catch the glint of a wedding- 
ring on a girl’s finger to know what sort she is. But it really doesn’t 
matter much to Beverley or to me either.’ 

There was a pause for just a minute, and I said I thought he 
was very fortunate and that I knew he’d be very happy. I figured 
that then he’d probably go along and I could still get to Candace’s 
dinner on time. I do feel sort of sorry for the old girl, thinking 
she’d done such a smart thing to marry an Italian nobleman, and 
then finding out she hadn’t, at least as far as Washington was 
concerned. jSut Bert stood right where he was and I knew there 
was something on his chest that he was going to get off before he 
moved. 

' I’ve been trying to get Beverley to marry me for a long time,’ 
he said. ' But I couldn’t budge her. I didn’t know of anything she 
could have against me except my looks, and when I finally wrung it 
out of her that she didn’t mind those at all she had me foxed. 
Because I could see she liked me. Well, I kept at her, and finally 
she broke down and said she would never marry me or anybody 
else, because once she had had an affair and marriage was out as far 
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as she was concerned. And I cut her short right there, and said, 
hell, what did she take me for if she thought I didn’t know that, 
and who the guy was, not such a bad guy either. And that if this 
guy’s wife, who was simply tops, could take it on the chin the way 
she had, I guessed I could do a little taking myself. Not that it 
would be so much for me to take at that.’ 

I don’t believe I’ll tell you everything Bert and I said to each 
other after that, because it was a strictly male conversation, and it 
doesn’t seem to me necessary to go into all the details, even with 
you, unless you especially want to hear them. But the upshot of it 
all is that he and I are better friends than ever, and that this little 
fracas with Emilio was just enough to tip the scales in his favour, 
as far as Beverley is concerned, and that she’s got a lot of renewed 
faith in human nature and a lot of hope for the future that she 
didn’t have before. She’s been very simple and natural with me, 
and she’s said some things that mean a lot, coming from her, and 
I know you’d understand that too. I wish more than ever now that 
you were here, because they would have been so glad to have you at 
a time like this, and because I think you’d have ofiEered to let them 
be married in our house too. It would have been just like you. 
But, anyway, since you’re not here, I’ve told you all about it, the 
best I could, which I realize is pretty poor compared to the way you 
would have written the same story. 

And, darling, won’t you write and say that this will help as far 
as you and I go? Because I’ve never been so happy in my life as I 
was between the time I found you at Lourdes and that dreadful 
night you asked me whether I had ever proposed to anyone but 
you. Not even when we were first married and everything had a 
sort of glow to it. You’ve been so brave and so big about so many 
things that I wonder whether you wouldn’t write and tell me that 
we don’t ever need to talk about this again. Of course we won’t 
ever be able to forget it, any more than Ronnie will forget what 
you reminded me she’d always have to remember, and what I like 
a crazy fool had forgotten, would hurt her like hell no matter how 
happy she seemed. But we can sort of put it behind us — ^that is, if 
you are willing. I believe if you told Mere Marie Alphonse about it 
— and as far as I’m concerned you may — she would say the same 
thing. She might even say the good Lord had helped us to solve 
our troubles and had shown us that He wanted everything to work 
out for us better than we dared to hope. And, whatever she says, 
let me say once more, this last time, that if any man was ever sorry 
for what he did, I am. And also let me say, and this isn’t for the 
last time by a long shot, that if any man ever loved his wife, I do. 

I don’t know how many American papers you are seeing, but 
probably very few, judging from my own experiences abroad, so 
I’m enclosing some clippings. I thought you’d be interested in the 
strike of the W.PA. workers against longer hours, and the Presi- 
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dent’s appeal for an arms embargo repeal. Personally, I don’t 
believe Harry Bridges will be deported. The appointment of the 
new Federal Security Administrator is considered very good in most 
quarters. It looks now as if the Hatch Bill will go through pretty 
soon. I take it for granted you sent me a piece on Chamberlain’s 
attitude about the ' special requirements ’ of Japan’s army in China. 
If you get any good advance dope on the rumoured military mission 
to Moscow, please cable it. Also anything else of that nature that 
looms up in front of you but that I might not see from here. Re- 
member not to work too hard and not to stir out of France except 
to go to Spain, If you come home with a cough I’ll choke you,” 

Zoe read the second copy of the letter for the fifth time, and then 
she called to Angele, who was trudging down the gravel walk 
through the arbour and past the trout pool, carrying an enormous 
platter of apricot tarts, 

" Can you go to the Bureau des Pastes again for this evening, 
Angele? I want to send another message to my husband.” 

‘‘ Mms oui, madame, Une toute petite seconded 

Angele put down the platter on one of the tin tables, calling to 
another maid to come and get it. Then she trudged back across 
the gravel and up the stairway which led, on the outside of the old 
thatched building, to the gallery where Zoe was sitting. She studied 
the sheet of paper which Zoe had given her attentively, though she 
could not read a word of what was written on it, because this was 
all in English. 

'' Here are two hundred francs, Angele. I don’t think the mes- 
sage will cost that much, but you may keep whatever’s left. Be 
sure to bring me a receipt, so rU know it’s really gone. And hurry, 
please. Because the Bureau des Posies closes at six o’clock nowadays, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes, madame. But do not disquiet yourself. I shall be there. 
And a thousand thanks, madame.” 

Zoe looked after Angele’s retreating figure with a pleased smile. 
Then she picked up the carbon of the cable she had sent and read 
it through, her tired face settling into lines of peace as she did so. 

“ HAVE YOUR LETTER DELIGHTED AT YOUR NEWS MY BEST TO BERT 
AND BEVERLEY STOP WILL CABLE STORIES AS REQUESTED STOP GLAD 
I CAME OVER BUT LOOKING FORWARD TO THE HAPPIEST HOMECOMING 
YET WE WILL PUT EVERYTHING BACK OF US THAT BELONGS THERE STOP 
ALL MY LOVE ZOE.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIi 

ZoE heard from Helen, earlier than she had expected, suggesting a 
meeting in Paris the fet week in August. Guy’s leave had been 
curtailed, owing to “abnormal conditions,” and Helen preferred 
being where she could see him, and joining Zoe, to staying on at 
Star Hundred without him. The date of his probable promotion 
and trtinsfer to Washington was still uncertain, and for the moment 
he would continue to be attached to the British Embassy in Paris. 
Helen thought that she and Zoe would find things made very 
pleasant for them. Should they go to the Maurice, or did Zoe 
prefer the Crillon? 

Zoe would infinitely have preferred a small, inconspicuous “ Left 
Bank ” hotel, like the Jeanne d’Arc on the Rue Vaneau, near her 
old haimts. But she did not tell Helen so. She left Pont Audemer 
with regret, took the same rackety car in which she had gone there 
from Deauville, and reached the Maurice in time to get installed 
in their suite before her sister-in-law’s arrival. Helen was horrified 
when she found her extended on a chaise-longue, her writing 
materials heaped around her, but her right leg bandaged from knte 
to ankle. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you had been hurt? I’d have come to 
you right away. Have you had a decent doctor? Have you cabled 
Bob about this? You can’t possibly take a trip through France in 
such a condition I” 

“ I didn’t tell you I’d been hint for the very reason that I knew, 
if I did, you’d leave Star Hundred. I’ve had the best— in fact, the 
only— doctor there was at Pont Audemer, and I’ve made arrange- 
ments to have this dam ankle X-rayed at the American hospital 
tomorrow morning, if that’s any comfort to you. Certainly I 
haven’t cabled Bob about it, and if you do anything of the sort 
you’ll rue the day you ever saw me. Of course, I’m a reformed 
character, and all that, but I still can be vicious when roused. And, 
of course, I can take a trip across France in this condition. I’ve 
taken writing trips when I had impacted wisdom teeth and dysen- 
tery and mountain sickness and undulant fever and bronchial 
pneumonia, to mention just a few little physical handicaps. Maybe 
you don’t know the slogan the press has borrowed from the old 
Pony Express; it used to be ‘The mail goes through,’ now it’s 
‘ The news goes through.’ In the good old days Indians and rattle- 
snakes and waterless deserts weren’t supposed to make any differ- 
ence to the relay riders, and they didn’t; you may be sure that a 
little thing like a sprained ankle isn’t supposed to make any differ- 
ence to a foreign correspondent.” 
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“You can^t drive a car with a sprained ankle, can you?” 

“ Well, have you forgotten how to drive a car since you became 
engaged to a nobleman of high degree? If you have we can always 
get a chauffeur* But I think we’d have a lot more fun knocking 
about by ourselves the way we used to. This may be the last chance 
we’U ever have to do it.” 

Guy was inclined to take the same viewpoint that Helen at first 
did, and, surprisingly enough, this was what changed Helen’s. He 
thought it would be much better if Zoe went home, almost at once, 
staying only long enough to see Helen married to him in Paris. 
He said this, as he thought, tactfully and not too insistently; but 
Helen shied away from his suggestion like a startled filly, as Dabney 
would have put it, 

“ Zoe can’t go home now. She’s xmdertaken to cover the European 
scene, part of it, anyway, and she’s got to do it. Her bureau has a 
lot of money tied up in this trip of hers.” 

“ I thought Zoe and Bob were very comfortably situated now. If 
I was mistaken, you could offer to pay her expenses, couldn’t 
you?” 

“Good gracious, Guy, it isn’t a question of her expenses! Of 
course she’s got enough money for those. She and Bob aren’t rich 
by any means; their house isn’t paid for yet; they keep putting a 
lot more money back into the bureau, and Zoe helps her family all 
the time. I’m afraid they haven’t much of anything saved up. But 
they are forging further and further ahead, and the reason they 
areis because they are giving the American public the sort of news 
it wants through a big syndicate. If Zoe went home now she might 
miss some very exciting events.” 

^ She undoubtedly would. Somewhat too exciting for comfort, if 
you’ll permit me to say so, my dear. That’s one of the reasons why 
I think you and f had better be married at once.” 

“ If it isn’t safe for Zoe to stay here it can’t be safe for me to 
stay here either. Besides, I don’t want to be married in Paris among 
strangers; I want to be married at home with all my friends around 
me. I’ve told you that from the beginning. I’ve also told you I 
wouldn’t be hurried into getting married under any circumstances. 
I want to be engaged for at least six months. A year would be 
better.” 

“ Helen, these aren’t normal times. No one can tell what will be 
happening six months from now, much less a year from now. Let’s 
snatch what happiness we can, while we can.” 

“ I’m perfectly happy being engaged to you. At least, I was, until 
you began to talk like this. You’re not one of those dictatorial 
Englishmen I’ve heard so much about, are you? Because, if you 
are, I think we’d better not be engaged after all. I think we’d 
better just go on being good friends.” 

“ Helen, you can’t mean that.” 
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“I do mean it. I can see it was a mistake to annotmce the 
engagement immediately. It would have been better to have an 
informal understanding first, until we could see how things worked 
out. I think we’d better do that now. We won’t make, a second 
aimouncement, saying that the engagement is broken, since it’s 
been made publicly. But, privately, I think it would be better to 
consider that we’re going through a probation period.” 

Nothing that Guy cotild say or do and no thin g that Zoe could 
say or do, when she heard about this conversation, sufficed to alter 
Helen’s attitude. She put in an appearance — a. very charming and 
complacent appearance — ^with Guy at the functions which had 
already been planned in their honour, less numerous than they 
would have been earlier in the season; but she begged to be excused 
from committing herself to any more, on the ground that the date 
of her departure from Paris was uncertain. She did not know 
exactly how long it would take Zoe to see the most important “ big 
shots ” or to grasp the essentials of the general situation from her 
own observationf. But as soon as Zoe had done that they must be 
on their way through Spain. 

It did not take her very long, in spite of her physical handicap. 
She knew her way about Paris extremely Well, both figurativefy 
and literally, and the tone which had characterized her articles 
during the strikes of ’36 h^d not prevented her from remaining 
persona grata in most quarters. She saw everything she wanted 
within the course of comparatively few days. A cable to Bob ask- 
ing him to agree to a hurried ffight to Warsaw and Moscow, 
coupled with the assmance that she would keep her promise to 
stay out of Germany, except for the necessary stops, brought an 
affirmative answer, and she started off at a few hours’ notic% 
covered an amazing amoxmt of ground, and securing a stiU more 
amazing amount of material. On her return to Paris, exhausted 
but triumphant, she foimd a letter exp laining the basis of bis 
consent. . , 

“ Darling, 

“ I’ve just cabled my consent to this mad dash you want, to 
make into Poland and Russia, more or less ag ains t my better judg- 
ment. I don’t believe you’re physically fit to attempt it. (Are you 
really all right? You’re suspiciously silent about your healthi) 
And I agree with you that in the long run a survey of provincial 
France and the situation in Spain may be most valuable to us, in 
every sense of the word. But we’ve just had an extraordinary offer, 
too good to decline, and in the face of it I think you ought .1® see 
as much as you can before hell breaks loose, which I’m now con- 
vinced that it’s going to, any day. I don’t suppose I need to tdl 
you that if war is declared I want you to come back on the 
first boat you can catch. There was nothing in our bargaip 
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about covering wars, and we^ll take up that point on this side 
of the Atlantic, please, Tm not joking about this, Zoe. I’m very 
serious. 

“ The ofEer is for a weekly broadcast, to be given under the dual 
title of ^ Capital Kaleidoscope and World Kaleidoscope/ The idea 
is that you and I will alternate on the air — one week you’ll take the 
'World’ and I the ‘Capital,’ and the next week we’ll switch 
arotind and you’ll take the ‘Capital’ and I the ‘World/ The 
series is to start October 15, with the understanding that if you’re 
not back by then — ^though you better be I — ^I’m to take over all the 
programmes until you get here. I’m also to do it at any other time, 
within reason, when you don’t find it convenient to do them, 
though I’m sure you’re a bigger drawing card than I am. The 
contract is for a six-months’ period, with a renewal clause. In other 
words, we can’t switch to some rival broadcasting company that 
might like to play a cut-throat game, if we’re unexpectedly good, 
and, on the other hand, we can’t oblige the company that’s made 
the offer to keep us on if we’re unexpectedly poor. I’ve had my 
voice tested, and it’s all right. It seems yours has already been 
passed on the strength of that book-review interview you gave 
when ‘ Vagrant Cherry ’ came out, and some of the speeches you’ve 
made before women’s dubs when you’ve used a mike. While I’m 
on the subject of speeches before women’s clubs, I might say that 
a Ne# Yolrk agent would like to book you for a tour, with a 
giiarantee of $500 per speech average, but I’ve taken the responsi- 
bifity of tntning the o&r down in your behalf, because I don’t 
think ids really as good as it looks. The agent’s fee would be 
55 pet cent., and then you’d stiU have all your travelling expenses 
to meet, and all the wear and tear of the trips to get over besides, 
i haven’t forgotten the time you came back from Wisconsin, after 
arriving at Fond du Lac in a blizzard at one-thirty in the morning 
with no one to meet you and no porters or taxis at the station, and 
a three hundred mile jump to the next place you were due the fol- 
lowing evening. Your doctor’s bills were just double what you got 
for that speech, weren’t they? And as I recall it it was only one of 
several a good deal like it. 

‘^This time we’ve been offered $500 a week net to start with, and 
we have the promise of more after six months if we make good. 
Theit’s no travelling connected with it, and though we’re supposed 
to send in prepared manuscripts beforehand, we’re to be allowed a 
certain amount of discretion in regard to ad-libbing. And, of 
course, it’s wonderful publicity for^ the bureau, quite aside from 
the pay. I should think we might almost double the number of our 
subscribers on the strength of it. 

“I hope you don’t think I’ve taken too much on myself by 
deciding to accept this without consulting you. The whole matter 
memtd a little too complicated to go into by cable, and I had to 
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give a quick answer. Personally, I think it’s the biggest lift we’ve 
ever had, and I’m tickled to death about it 

“ I think you’re the grandest girl in the world and I love you. I 
think you’re doing a swell job where you are, and I miss you. 

“Bob.” 

Zoe cabled her enthusiastic reception of this news the day she 
and Helen left Paris. It was the same day that Russia and Germany 
signed a ten-year non-aggression pact, that France and England 
called out their reserves, and that the President of the United 
States sent peace appeals to Germany, Poland and Italy. Zoe 
declined to admit there was any reason why any of this should 
make a difference in her plans, and Helen, in the face of rdiewed 
objections on the part of Guy, stubbornly upheld her. ' ‘ ' 

They met with some disappointments and some difficulties aicnig 
the way, but nothing that they could actually call dangers.' 'Thei 
barracks in every town through which they passed were disgorgirig 
soldiers, and often, when they stopped overnight, they sa'^ tbd 
same men who had been going along the streets in dtdlim clothed, 
carrying cheap little suitcases or paper parcels, repassing, a few 
hours later, dressed like poilUs. The roads' were bccasiorially blodeed 
with troops, but when thfis happened the -girls drew up at the side 
and waited for the men to pass, and there was’alwa^ a ^y ex- 
change of salutations under these conditions. OdcasiOhally thef 
had trouble in buying gasoline, on the ground that orders h?ld hben 
issued to save it for the military camidHs, and after one disastrous 
experience' of getting stuck on a hill because they were entirely out 
of it, they learned to ask for it frequently, buying it when and 
where they could be accommodated, and keeping an extra caii ih 
the back of the car. They could not niake reservations ahead, for 
telegrams were no longer accepted except through official ch ann els, 
and the mail, moving slowly at best because the trains had beesp 
commandeered for troops, was already subject to censorship. Sd 
sometimes they slept in rather queer places — the last available 
rooms, tucked under the eaves in supposedly first-class hotels, in a 
village auberge with few pretensions at sanitation, at a wayside 
farmhouse with no such pretensions at all. But the beds were 
always soft and the food was always excellent, and everywhere Zoe 
had a chance to talk with persons she had been so avidly deter- 
mined to examine; the concierges and garagistes, the femmes-de- 
chambre and valets-de-chambre, the gargons and sommelieres, the 
directeurs of the allegedly first-class hotels, the patrons of the vih 
lage inns, the farmers whose first suspicious smliness so qUickly 
changed to excited volubility. She saw prefets and sous-pref^s and 
mayors and shopkeepers and restaurateurs and chefs. Thd hdts^ 
were crowded with officers and their families; she very often found 
a way of presenting herself, unaggressively, as an Aroekidan ji^ 



nalist, when she and Helen were sharing a table with Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, and before long they were pouring out their 
hearts to her, their faith in France, their hatred of Germany, 
their fears for the dark days that lay ahead, their hopes for days 
which lay further still ahead and which they believed might be 
brighter. She succeeded in getting also into small newspaper ofl&ces, 
where the editor and the proprietor were one and the same, and 
more than ready to exchange views with her; she made a frequent 
practice of trying to cash Express cheques in small denominations, 
not because she needed money, with which she was plentifully 
supplied, but because she wanted to gauge the willingness of the 
clerks to supply her with funds and to draw her own conclusions, 
from the excuses with which they declined to do this, or the con- 
tinued trustfulness which they showed in the omnipotence of the 
American dollar. Any lingering doubts left in her mind as to the 
wisdom of her course in quitting the French capital for the French 
countryside,^ in her quest for material, had been dissipated long 
brfore she reached Limoges. By the time she reached Lourdes she 
had ceased to remember that she had ever hesitated between the 
two. 

Helen had never known a nun or stayed under the shadow of a 
convent; she had the undefined fears of many Protestants concern- 
ing both, and in deference to this feeling — ^which she understood 
without sharing — Zoq had written before leaving Paris to a hotel 
which had been recommended to her in Lourdes, instead of auto- 
matically going, first to Mere Marie Alphonse. But when they drew 
up at the hotel door, after winding their way through the mystic 
city a.t the lovely hour of twilight, they were met at the door by a 
patTonne whose lips were set in a hard line, and whose eyes were 
glittering with unshed tears. 

“No, madame^ 1 have never received your letter,’’ she said in 
answer to Zoe’s query. “ But if I had, the situation would still be 
the same. It is impossible for me to receive you. My hotel has 
been requisitioned by the Government. It must be stripped of all 
its equipment, and be ready for reoccupancy within five days. 
Have you not heard the news over T.S.F.* today? Germany has 
invaded Poland. This is the beginning of the end.” 

In the entrance hall at the patronne^s back, Zoe could see two 
workmen;^ ruthlessly ripping up a carpet and tossing it into a 
corner, before attacking, with equal vigour, the ornamental hang- 
ings on the walls. A cloud of white dust surrounded them, and 
their blue blouses were soaked with sweat. A little girl ran out, put 
her arms around the patronne and clung to her, tremblingly, and 
the woman, still looking at Zoe with pitiful defiance, smoothed 
back the child’s brown hair from her brow with a reassuring hand. 
Zoe’s own eyes softened as she looked at her. 

* The main network of the French broadcasting system. 
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I am very sorry, madame. WeVe been driving all day and we 
have no radio in our car. We hadn^t heard of the invasion. Do 
you know of any other hotel where we might go?” 

'‘Most of them have been closed already. Naturally, pilgrims 
are not permitted to come here any more, because all trains are 
required for the movement of troops. The season was almost over 
in any case, and now it is ended abruptly. Nearly all the male ser- 
vants have already been mobilized. I could not suggest any place 
in Lourdes where you would be comfortable. It would probably 
be better that you should return to Pau.” 

“Thank you, madame, I will consult my sister-in-law and see 
what she prefers to do under these trying circumstances. Are there 
any messages here for Mrs. Morton, or Senora de Terraza? I know 
that very few local wires are coming through any more, but Senora 
de Terraza has connections with the British Embassy in Paris, and 
I think cables are still getting across from America. You see, we 
had expected this would be our address, and we had given instruc- 
tions that communications should come here.” 

With obvious reluctance, the patronne went to look. “ But, yes,” 
she said on returning, surprise mingled with the other emotions 
she was trying to suppress in the expression on her face. She 
handed Zoe two folded slips of blue-grey paper, and a letter bear- 
ing a Pau postmark, stamped with the seal of the lion and the 
unicorn. The letter and one of the wires were for Helen. Zoe 
handed them to her, as she tore open her own cable, and briefly 
explained the situation in English. 

“ I really don’t think you’d mind the clinic for one or two nights, 
Helen. It isn’t a convent, you know, though it is run by nuns. It' 
doesn’t even seem much like a hospital. It looks more like a stereo- 
typed suburban villa anywhere in France. And if I’m right on the 
spot, I’ll have a better chance to talk to Mere Marie Alphonse, the 
way I want to, than if I were going back and forth to a hotel. I 
wouldn’t have minded if we weren’t in a hurry, but there isn’t 
going to be much time to waste. Listen to this : 

“‘please start for nearest feasible port immediately and 

ACCEPT FIRST AVAILABLE TRANSPORTATION STOP FRANTIC ABOUT YOU 
NO STORY WORTH IT LOVE BOB.’ ” 

“ Well, my messages were along the same lines. Guy’s wired that 
he would rather know that I’m safe at home than to have me try 
to join him now, even if I were willing. And I haven’t changed my 
mind about not wanting this to be a hasty marriage, in spite of the 
war, so I’m glad he feels the way he does. It will clear the air 
between us. The letter’s from the British Vice Consul in Pau, with 
whom Guy’s been in touch — ^it seems that the United States hasn’t 
had consular representation there for more than a year. This man 
says he has private information that gasoline is about to be 



rationed. He thinks we should go to Bordeaux right away. Ap- 
parently that’s where Americans are congregating.” 

“ All right. We’ll start tomorrow morning. But let’s go to the 
clinic now. You have to recross the railway line and go up through 
the town. I’ll show you.” 

The letter which Zoe had written Mfere Marie Alphonse some 
time before, saying that sooner or later she would show up in 
Lourdes, had reached the hospital. In an indefinite way she was ex- 
pected, and the Sister had watched for her coming with mingled 
anxiety and eagerness. As she and Helen drove up to the main 
doorway, the Superior herself was standing in the arcade, as she 
had been on the occasion of Zoe’s first arrival. She hastened out to 
welcome her, and whai she saw that Zoe was disabled, to support 
and assist her. 

“ So you have come back to us, my daughter, in spite of aU these 
tragic events I What, you are hurt! Then, of course, the clinic is 
the place for you. Soeur Stephanie will have a look at that ankle 
of yours at once. Come, I will get in the car and drive round with 
you. Never could you walk through the garden in such a state 
without great pain! And this charming young lady is your sister- 
in-law? Is her French as, good asi yours? Or must you act as inter- 
preter again? There, I see. you havo not forgotten the way. And, 
felicitously, the rooms you l^d before are vacant.” 

Helen’s French- was not as good as Zoe’s, in fact it was almost as 
poor 4s Bob’s had been two years earlier. But she was able to grasp 
the purport of the Superior’s meaning and to gauge the warmth 
of her welcome. The slight squeamishness she had felt regarding 
iluns and invents evaporated into thin air with her first full look 
into the face of Mere Marie Alphonse; and as the other Sisters 
crowded around Zoe, kissing her on both cheeks, beaming at her 
benignly, and giving excited little cries of gladness and sympathy, 
Helen’s last trace of malaise left her. She could feel the benevolence 
of these women beginning to touch her also. They did not leave her 
out in the cold, in their joy at seeing Zoe; they gathered her into 
their little fold also. The weariness she had felt after the long day’s 
drive, the emptiness which filled her instead of normal hunger, the 
sense of unreality, shot through with suppressed fear over being in 
a strange land that was at war, the regret at the imexpected up- 
heaval in her satisfactory relationship with Guy — ^little by little, all 
these streamed away from her, and she nestled down in the narrow 
white bed, where her brother had previously slept, in drowsy dis- 
regard of everything except the comfort and contentment of the 
moment. There was to be no more helter-skelter racing across a 
country already in a state of mobilization, and liable, at any 
moment, to invasion; no more trouble and tumult and uncertainty. 
In the morning she and Zoe would be on their way to Bordeaux, 
and soon a large luxurious ship would take them triumphantly 
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hom^ and presently Guy would come over and marry her, at a 
time and in a way of her choosing. Everything was coming out all 
right. She did not see why she had ever doubted tWs. 

While Helen drifted off to sleep, reassured and relaxed, Zoe sat 
on the terrace and talked to Mere Marie Alphonse. She did not do 
so desperately and incoherently as she had when she first stumbled 
into the little parlour, frantic and feverish; she spoke calmly and 
collectedly, and she spoke confidentially too, earnestly asking the 
Superior’s counsel and guidance in charting her future course. Mfere 
Marie Alphonse did not interrupt her, and when she had finished, 
did not even answer her immediately. It was evident that she was 
prayerfully considering every aspect of what Zoe had said to her 
from many angles. At last she asked her question. 

“ My daughter, what means more to you than anything in the 
world that you have?” 

“ My husband’s love.” 

“ Then safeguard it. I beheve that your husband is a man of 
integrity as well as intelligence, and I have seen for myself that he 
is sincerely devoted to you. But it is always the task of the wife 
rather than the husband to foster the pure flame of love, and keq> 
it burning clearly and brightly on the hearthstone. Make this your 
chief care. In order to do so adequately, you may have to give up 
much that seems to you pleasurable and even important. You 
have overtaxed your strength and you are paying for that already; 
you must begin to conserve it. You have left your home and your 
husband a great deal in order to pursue your profession; you must 
leave them less. Indeed, I am almost prepared to say that you 
should not leave them at aU.” 

“ But that would mean giving up my profession, and my pro- 
fession means a great deal to me also!” 

“ It might. I am not certain that you could not create, evai more 
constructively than you are doing now, at your own fireside, though 
it would be a different kind of creation. But let us grant that it 
might. You have confessed to me, my daughter, that you have 
found many of the honours which have been heaped upon you 
empty, many of the profits vain. If this is true, would it cost you 
so much to give them up? I should not think so, in the end. But 
even suppose that you do renounce much that you value, what will 
that matter if you get in something you value more?” 

“ I don’t think I had looked at it in quite that light before. But I 
will try from now on. Thank you. Reverend Mother, for causing 
this to become clear and for making me face it.” 

“ Do not thank me. If I have been empowered to help you, thank 
God, Who in His wisdom and mercy has twice led you to me, first 
through strange and devious ways, and now at a time of great per- 
plexity and peril for the whole world. Be sure that this has not been 
by accident, no matter how much it may seem so. It is all part of 
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His own wise plan. Now, let me ask you one more question. What 
is there which you have not, that it would mean more to you than 
anything else to possess?” 

“ A chfld.” 

“And why should you lose hope that God shall send you a 
child, when the way is prepared and the time ripe for its coming? 
You may still cherish that hope for ten years or more. I shall pray 
for you, my daughter, that your heart’s sincere desire in this respect 
may be filled, should such he God’s will. But before it is, you must 
build up your body, which is the temple of your soul, and set your 
mind at rest and turn trustfully to the Great Giver of Grace.” 

Mere Marie Alphonse rose and Zoe rose with her. She knew that 
the hour of the Great Silence was near, and that the Superior must 
leave her soon. But she hoped there might be a moment left’ in 
which Mfere Marie Alphonse could speak to her, and she was not 
disappointed. 

“ Had the moment been other than it is, my daughter, I should 
have gone with you myself to the Grotto and asked you to join me 
there in prayer that you might keep your husband’s love and bear 
this child for which you have long yearned, and also grow in the 
grace for which you have not yet asked. Even if you had prayed 
with little faith, greater faith might have come to you. But I my- 
self will pray alone that all this may come to pass. For you must 
not linger here now, even to go to the Grotto, even to heal your 
htut. You must leave early in the morning, you must take the 
road to Bordeaux, and there you must await the ship which will 
carry you to your home and your husband.” 

“ Couldn’t I go with you, very early, to the Grotto, and still reach 
Bordeaux tomorrow? I should like to do what you have described 
to me. Reverend Mother, even though I cannot pretend to you that 
I do so with faith.” 

Again the Superior appeared to consider. Finally she spoke once 
more. 

“Yes, it is possible. And I believe that perhaps it is best after 
all. For there is no saying when you can come to Lourdes again, if 
ever, or whether, should you do so, I shall be spared to receive you 
a third time. I will send to your room very early, while your sister- 
in-law is still sleeping, to have you aroused, and we will go at dawn 
to the Grotto. It is a time of great beauty there and great peace. 
You will never forget what you see, and more may be made mani- 
fest than is visible to your eyes. And now, my daughter, I must 
leave you. But I will see you, this one time more, tomorrow. May 
your slumbers be blessed and your heart at rest.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

ZoE and Helen crept sadly into Bordeaux, after a hard day’s drive 
through a maze of one-way streets in which thfey kept losing their 
way. These streets were congested with bicycles, pedestrians and 
detachments of soldiers, and bewildered Americans, easily recogniz- 
able, were threading their way, in every direction, amidst the native 
population. The girls quickly came to the conclusion that their 
compatriots, who had teen caught in France by the war, had 
shown greater docility than usual in coming to heel. The city was 
literally bulging with them. They were occupying the very last 
table in all the sidewalk cafes and, what was worse, also occupying 
every available room. The girls went to six hotels in succession, 
feeling increasingly discouraged each time they were turned away 
with a slight sneer and an indifferent shrug of the shoulders. Helen, 
who had never liked the French as well as Zoe, said that everything 
she had ever beard in their disfarvour came back to her that evai- 
ing. Not a single patron expressed regret at his inability to accom- 
modate them; not one suggested the name of some other hotel 
where they iriight possibly find shelter. At last, almost frantic widi 
fatigue, they located a big barren sort of hostelry where there 
was admittedly one vacant room left. They did not have spirit 
enough remaining by that time to inquire what it was like. While 
they were registering an importunate street urchin leapt forward 
and painted the headlights of their car dark blue, for which 
seemingly superfluous service he demanded ten francs; but as they 
were arguing with the boy about it, a passing gendarme brusquely 
told them that this was obligatory as black-out had already begun, 
and while he was talking, the street urchin produced some dark 
blue paper from his person, which he said must be pinned aroimd 
their bedroom lights, the gendarme again corroborating him. 

As they entered the cage of the hotel’s palsied elevator, Zoe’s 
drooping spirits were momentarily raised at the sight of a sign 
attached by a metal chain to the side of the car. “Please do softly 
when shutting lift’s doors and kindly save noise,” she read aloud, 
hoping that Helen would be amused too. But Helen was past feel- 
ing amused at anything. They ikralked through endless stale cor- 
ridors and up and down several short flights of steps, covered with 
frayed carpet, before they reached their final destination, a court- 
yard room containing one large brass bed and the usual armoire d 
glace. It was situated directly over the kitchen and between the 
toilets, both of which were apparently overcrowded. The baggage 
was brought in and dumped unceremoniously on the floor, and 



having overtipped the growling, superannuated porter who left it 
there, they flung themselves out of their clothes and climbed into 
the brass bed, unequal to the struggle of trying to secure food. But 
they did not get much sleep. A heated quarrel, confined at the 
moment to loud insults, but threatening to assume the proportions 
of a riot at any moment, made the kitchen rafters ring until long 
after midnight; and as Zoe muttered about three, everyone in the 
hotel apparently had dysentery. Under these circumstances 
slumber was necessarily fitful. 

Each rose with a false but determined buoyancy which did not 
deceive the other, and after getting some lukewarm coffee with 
even more effort than they had foreseen, started for the consulate. 
They found this swarming with Americans in different stages of 
bewilderment which was quite unassuaged by anything or anyone 
there/ The consul had been sent on, by one of those inexplicable 
vagaries of the. foreign Service, just three weeks earlier from Bom- 
bay. He knew nothing of local conditions and he had no staff; com- 
plete bedlam reigned. The French clerks had berai mobilized. 
The staff from Strasbourg, evacuated from there by French mili- 
tary orders and transferred by order of thfc Department of State to 
Bordeaux, had not arrived. Two orthree well-meaning but muddled 
volunteers ware saying that the consul was very busy, that un^ 
fortunately he could not see anyone just then, and handing out 
little slips of paper on which certain statistics — ^including the name 
of 'jAe relative to be notified in the event of the refugee’s death — 
wiefe supposed to be inscribed. Zoe and Helen filled these blanks 
out with the feeling that their grieving families would probably be 
kept in doubt for some time to come as to their fate, unless they 
took this into their own hands. > 

There seemed to be no immediate way of doing this, so they tried 
to divert their minds while awaiting developments. But apparently 
Bordeaux was not a city which offered many distractions, even 
under the most advantageous conditions. They found a fur shop 
where Helen bought ermine and Zoe bought silver fox, botb super- 
latively good and pathetically cheap, but their zest for such pur- 
chases was lessened by the realization that they might need to con- 
serve their cash, and by the knowledge that it might be difficult to 
get their treasures home. They discovered several excellent restaur- 
ants, and one, the Chapon Fin which was supreme when it came to 
sauce Bearnais, cepes de Bordeaux and Qbifiteau Haut-Brion ’31. 
They lunched there nearly every day, for the service as well as the 
food stood out for its excellence on the general scene of disorder, 
and the decor — as Helen said vrith a smile, which was not meant 
to be irreverent — was curiously reminiscent of the Grotto at 
Lomrdes, which made Zoe feel at home there. But lunch, even at 
the Chapon Fin, could not be prolonged indefinitely, and “ circula- 
tion ” presented complications, for the police took two hours off in 
5 .^. 



the middle of the day, leaving the most congested quarters with 
no direction of traffic, and every street-light was extinguished at 
sundown. The narrow thoroughfares had a cave-like quality at best 
and after dark there was something sepulchral about thprn - De- 
pressing as it was to stay in the courtyard bedroom, or the cheer- 
less, barren lobby of the hotel, Helen preferred this to prowling 
around in the opaque gloom of unrelieved darkness, and Zoe had 
not the heart to drag her out against her will unless there was some 
point to it. She herself crept out into the dark, groping her way 
to the corner kiosque to get a copy of Paris Soir and always hoping 
vainly that she might also be able to get a copy of the Paris edition 
of the Herald Tribune. Instead she supplemented the Paris Soir 
with the Petite Gironde, the local sheet which ran to twenty-two 
editions a day and which was always dated a day in advance. There 
was usually a blank space under the heading of "Latest News,” 
and very little of purport anywhere. But to Zoe any paper, however 
inadequate, was still a paper, and no black-out could be bad 
enough to keep her from getting one. 

The difficulty of picking her way across the cobblestones, com- 
plicated now by the black-out as well as by her lamenefe, did not 
tend to make her any more philosophic herself; and she did i hot 
dare take out the car uimecessarily, for there was no telling vthen 
they would need it for an emergency and they had no assurance 
that they could get the tank remled. But coming out of the conr 
sulate, at the end of her first siege there, she discovered an^ ancient 
fiacre, to which a lean and drooping horse was attached, standing at 
a comer, and hailing its cocker, suggested an hour’s drive to Helen. 
After that they formed a habit of going out in it every daj. The 
driver pointed out the sights of the city to them wi& his limp 
whip — ^the monumental fountain of the Girondins whfere the w^ter 
had been drained off and the bronze sea-nymphs left swimming in 
space; tire various ancient gates and the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
theatre; the dignified educational institutions and pretty parks. 
Now and then an arresting figure stood out among the crowds; 
there was a one-armed priest whom they saw several times wearing 
a cassock, a Sam Browne belt, a poilu’s cap and a strip of service 
ribbons across his heart; but for the most part they were unim- 
pressed by the Bordelais, and for several days the driver of the 
fiacre gave them their only warm welcome. He took off his hat 
with a tremendous flourish every time he saw them, whether they 
stopped to patronize him or not. Apparently no one else ever 
engaged him. Except when they were riding in his fiacre he was 
always at his corner. It cheered them to think there was at least 
one person who was pleased because they had come to Bordeaux. 

During their mild excursions in the fiacre Zoe went through the 
prolonged struggles necessary to get off spot news by wire and 
made her usual efforts at establishing contacts which gradually 
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began to bear fruits. An elderly journalist called on them in 
response to her visit at his office, his sombre black — even to his 
shirt-studs and the suede gloves which he never removed — ^pro- 
claiming his widowed state, his long white moustaches lending an 
air of ferocity to his otherwise benign countenance. He brought a 
beautiful young granddaughter named Clothilde with him and 
invited Zoe and Helen to take tea with them on the terrace of the 
H6tel Splendide. After that he made several helpful and hospitable 
gestures, and Zoe was quick to visualize him as the central figure 
in one of her characteristic sketches. For the third time in his long 
life he was watching the tragic developments of war between 
France and Germany, he told her. His father had been killed in 
1870, his only son in 1918; now his grandson, the brother of the 
pretty girl, had already been called to the colours, and he seemed 
certain he would never see the boy again. But his attitude was 
curiously calm; it indicated neither agitation nor venom. As long 
^as he did not lose Clothilde, who was all he had left, he would not 
admit he was bereft. She was doing very well at the University, 
and he was proud of her. The black-out complicated her studies, 
but he believed she would still graduate with honours. She wanted 
a little dog, but he thought it was better she should not have it 
until her last examination was over. It would divert her, she would 
stoop to pat it and pause to play with it. He smiled, twirling his 
long moustaches, and strove to speak severely 

The British consul also called, and also proffered hospitality. The 
British were surging to the Channel ports instead of southward, 
and therefore he was not in quite the same distracted situation as 
his American colleague; moreover, he had been in the city longer 
and was more at home there. His attitude was correct rather than 
cordial, for his own major interests, at the moment, lay in the 
establishment of better relations between England and Spain. But 
this in itself proved a source of supply to Zoe, Her disappointment 
over her failure to reach Spain had been bitter, and in the British 
consul's illuminating conversation, and that of the Spaniards she 
met at his house, she found some slight compensations. Helen also 
benefited by the acquaintance, for, from the British consulate, she 
was also able to telephone Guy from time to time, as official 
messages were still permitted. The calls took a long time to put 
through, and the connections were very poor, but they put her in 
personal touch with him, and the spoken words served to smooth 
out the strain between them. Of course, she was definitely engaged 
to him, she assured him repeatedly; she had never been serious 
about breaking the betrothal. But, apparently, they were now 
agreed that it was better she should go home. He would find her 
waiting for him in Washington, whenever he could get there, and 
then they would be married immediately. 

Zoe still regarded Helen's attitude towards Guy as unduly wary, 
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but she could not quarrel with her about it, especially as she felt 
that, indirectly, she was partially responsible for it. She tried her 
best to mitigate the hardships of their surroundings for her sister- 
in-law, and she was glad when she found Helen was beginning to 
take a personal interest in their fellow-refugees, who, up to that 
time, she herself had been inclined to regard more professionally. 
By then Aere were two thousand of them in Bordeaux, all of 
whom periodically besieged the consulate. Some of them were stay- 
ing at the same hotel as Helen and Zoe, and others patronized the 
same restaurants. The picturesque Restaurant Basque, shadowy but 
cosy, on a slit-like street near their hotel, was a favourite meeting- 
place, and Zoe took to scribbling limericks, by the dim little lights 
that flickered behind the drawn curtains, for the general amuse- 
ment of the crowd, while awaiting the arrival of orders. There was 
nothing remarkable about the limericks, but everyone was seeking 
an escape from gravity, and Zoe tried to supply it. She wrote on 
the back of menus and read her verses aloud; 

There were two gay girls on the go, 

Who were bitterly bored by Bonfeaux. 

When asked why their style 
Had been cramped for a while, 

They said, ‘ It ain’t us that’s so slow !’ ” 

‘‘Bravo, Mrs. Morton! Well tell the world there’s nothing slow 

about you. But when it comes to the consulate Couldn’t you 

write us a limerick about the consulate, too?” 

“ Well, I’ll try. Hand over another menu and shove that light a 
little nearer. Now let me think.” 

She chewed her stubby pencil reflectively for a minute, and then 
began to write with rapidity, the corners of her mouth twisting^ as 
she did so. Her fans waited expectantly, and one or two made 
jocular suggestions. The gargon, swooping down with roast duck 
heaped on a silver platter, was waved away, but began to grin him- 
self when he saw what was happening. The proprietor applied 
from a cavernous background. Zoe read to a breathless and recep- 
tive audience : 

** The consul is very severe 
With vagrants who dare to appear. 

So, I think it is better 
To just write a letter. 

Saying, ‘ Hi, don’t get up on your earl’ ” 

Deafening applause greeted this modejst masterpiece. There was 
very little ice unbroken between them all by this time, and Zoe’s 
limericks served to melt the last of it. She had become a centre of 
attraction to the refugees, who admired the pluck with which she 
limped about and the gaiety with which she managed to imbue the 
atmosphere. In return, she found her new acquaintances a wholly 



Kkable lot. Comparatively few had comfortable quarters; funds 
were running low in many cases; personal and professional pressure 
to get home was great in others. But for a long time they all 
accepted their fate with philosophy. There was a young vaudeville 
actor who had been doing his act in Rome and who had expected 
to go on doing it in Berlin; his professional humour was wearing 
rather thin, but he was still keeping up a good front, in spite of his 
lean purse and ailing wife. There was a breezy Texan who liked 
everyone, and whom everyone liked; he insisted that he was enjoying 
the Battle of Bordeaux ” and was never seen without a broad grin 
on his well-tanned face. There was a buyer for a New York depart- 
ment store, whose language was occasionally breath-taking, even to 
Zoe, but whose ready wit and unquenchable high spirits made her 
another general favourite. There was a doctor who had technically 
retired, but who went competently around, treating everyone^s 
headaches and hangovers; his wife, a former nurse, who had given 
up her profession to marry him, made a good old-fashioned mustard 
plaster in the kitchen of the Restaurant Basque for Zoe when her 
cough grew worse and the director of the big, barren hotel proved 
belligerently unco-operative. There was an elderly couple who com- 
forted each other, tenderly and touchingly, and were careful never 
to let each other see how terribly worried they were, though it was 
evident to everyone else. There were a mother and daughter who 
had come abroad in search of culture, and were vaguely aggrieved 
because they had run into a war instead. There w;as a railroad 
rnagnate whose villa adjoined the Duke of Windsor’s at Antibes; 
his wife was careful to tell Zoe that they themselves did not move 
“ in that fast set,’’ and was afterwards inuch upset to learn that Zoe 
knew and liked the Duke of Windsor. There were some school- 
teachers who had saved for years to take the one great trip of their 
lives, and some students who had just arrived for their exchange 
year ” at a foreign university, and who would now have to be 
shipped straight home again. 

At least, Zoe and Helen gathered that theoretically that was the 
idea. Practically it was quite another matter. For there were no 
boats to take them, and it was not quite clear how anyone was to 
get home under these conditions. But at last the word went around 
that the American Government was going to step in and save the 
situation. No American citizens were to be left stranded. Army 
and Navy transports were to be requisitioned for their benefit and 
convoys furnished if necessary. Then came the definite news that 
an Americati commercial steamship line would open a Bordeaux 
office in the near future, and everyone was immensely cheered. 

In no time at all a stream of ships will be sweeping across the 
Atlantic,” Zoe said to Helen, who still showed signs of needing 
cheering. ''They’ll be brilliantly lighted and painted astern and 
astern with American flags. Mines and submarines will have no 
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terrors for them. Ammcans will go home in a fitting manner. 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean ! ” 

She sang the last sentence, and then kept on, singing the whole 
song. Presently Helen, and the fellow-refugees who were dining 
with them at the Restaurant Basque, sang also, and they all began 
to feel hopeful that this was the way it would really be, for again 
Zoe’s gaiety proved contagious. But apparently something slipped. 
The new steamship offices nominally opened up on a Tuesday. But 
it was not until "Wednesday morning that its officials and staff were 
installed, and Helen and Zoe were advised to delay until afternoon 
before they went down to pick up their reservation. That was the 
expression which the consulate tised — “ pick up your reservations'”; 
it sounded so casual that it also sounded easy, and they waited, 
without impatience dr aniciety, for afternoon to come. But as they 
a|>prOached the Cour du Mar6chal‘F6ch they saw that some kind of 
a free-foi^ll fight was apparently' t^ing place. The sidewalk was 
swarming “with people' wh'6 were shouting loudly and gesticulating 
frantically. Two sleek Fx^fch policemen stood neafby, looking bn 
at the fracas with slightly amUsed ekpmssionS^ their rabieurid 
faces. They’ were takihg no pajff ' ih ^ fray, but it* was evitleflC 
that* Were there Officially, nfld t&tt ti^ Wefb mithofkSat to' 
intertSM’wKi&teVer they’ consider^ such a st^“deaEfable or neecS- 
sary. At the front door of Number -hj, which was slightly 
abo^e the'ievel’bf dfe^%tfie^," 'stood 'a stocky mah^ in a cKoc^ate- 
cblbured siiit, heading a cmie across Ae entrance. This he odfet* 
sionally lowered as certain numbers, apparently satisfactory to hikh, 
were called out loudly enough toi be hejffd above Ae clamdiir of 
Ae crowd. From time to time he called out himself. 

“No numbers over fifty considered tddayl All Aost holding 
numbers over fifty come back tomorrow! No 'httnihefs — '■ 
Zoe and Helen descended from Aeir faithful fiacre and forged 
slowly to the doorway. There they attempted to attract Ae atten- 
tion of Ae barker in Ae chocolate-coloured suit. ‘ i' 

" We haven’t a number, but we do have reservations. WHl' you 
please let us in so that we can go and pick Aem up?” 

They said this three times, each time a little more loudly than 
they had Ae time before and in a manner slightly less ladylike. 
The crowd Aat surged around them regarded them wiA animosity 
and strove to shove them aside. The man in the chocolate-coloured 
suit declined to regard Aem at all. At last they turned away; got 
into Ae fiacre again, and told Ae driver to take them to Ab 
consulate. 

The additional staff had arrived from Strasbourg by this time, 
somewhat Ae worse for its hasty evacuation and its flight across 
France, but never Aeless striving to cope with Ae situation as best 
it could A distracted vice-consul consented to get into Ae fiacre 
and returned to Ae steamboat office with Helen and Zoe. Once 
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there, he stud it would be better if he went in alone. He pressed 
past the man in the chocolatecoloTired suit, who recognized him 
and did not try to stop him, and disappeared from view. At the 
end of a half-hour, during which the crowd on the sidewalk con- 
tinued to howl, and Zoe leaned up against a side of the building in 
an effort to ease her ankle, he remmed looking as if he had been 
through the wars, but carrying a dog-eared slip of paper in one 
hand. 

“ This’ll let you through,” he panted. “ No, I’m afraid I can’t 
stay any longer. I’ve got to rescue some other stranded Americans. 
Good-bye!” 

Once more they plunged into the fray. This time, though not 
without a battle on their part, the man in the chocolate-coloured 
suit let them through. The stairway was swarming. They went up 
it half a step at a time, Zoe wincing with pain as she progressed. 
Eventually they got to the door of the office, which was on the 
second story. It required a struggle to wrench this open, because 
people were packed so close to it. But finally they succeeded — only 
to disojyer mat they were no nearer victory than they had been 
before. It was literally impossible for them to wedge their way 
through the solid mass of humanity to the counter. The ominous 
words “Qosing time” floated thrpu^ the air. Helen turned to 
Zoe with a look of desperation. 

“It’s no use, Zoe. We caix’t do anytlpug in ^his mob. Otu: clothes 
will be tom off our backs, tmd yqu’U get so badly hurt that your 
ankle will never be well again.” . 

“ This isn’t tmy time to give up. I’m not going out of this office 
now unless I’m taken feet foremost.” 

Her voice was vibrant with resolution, and it carried. The volun- 
teer who had thought up the little cards for the consulate and who 
had now transferred his efforts to the steamboat company, for some 
reason which was not quite clear, caught sight of them. He beckoned 
to them importantly, opened an invisible gate, and led them into 
the presence of a black-haired, jerky man, with an angry expression, 
who sat in a swivel<hair drawn up before an untidy desk, in an 
inner sanctum. 

“This is Senora de Terraza, Senator Morton’s daughter,” the 
volunteer said importantly, “and the Senator’s daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Robert Morton, who writes under the name of Zoe Wing.” 

“Well, what’s yom trouble?” barked out the black-haired 
man. 

Speaking politely, they disclaimed any trouble. Still clinging to 
the phrase that had been proffered them, they said they had come 
to pick up their reservations. 

“Do you mean to say you have reservations?” the black-haired 
man barked again. 

They showed him the dog-eared piece of paper. He rang a bell, 
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and a dour*faced Scotsman appeared from the outer office and 
hovered over them. 

Is that your writing?” the black-haired man asked accusingly, 
pointing to the scrap of paper; and as the Scotsman admitted that 
it was, the other went on : '' Very well. You are lucky. You have a 
very nice room. The fare is $268 apiece.” 

The girls made no objection, feeling that there was none which 
logically could be made, and that they were indeed very lucky. 
But Zoe, whose essential frugality was not proof against even such 
a situation as this, mentioned that they held round-trip tickets on 
the French Line, which she had understood would be honoured. 

Did you buy them in New York or in Paris?” the black-haired 
man went on barking. 

In Washington.” 

All right. We are not taking anything but dollars, but you can 
go down to the office of the French Line on Cours Xavier Arnozan 
and get a refund on those tickets of yours — ^in dollars, mind — and 
we’ll apply them to the cost of your passage with us — ^as far as it 
wiU go.” 

The tone of his voice was contemptuous. It acted as a goad to 
Zoe’s already jangled nerves. Helen recognized the mounting irrita- 
tion in her sister-in-law’s controlled voice, though the black-haired 
man did not. 

“ After all, the tickets we have call for two rooms and a bath. 
Now we’re going to have only one cabin between us. Besides, we 
understood that another woman was to have the Pullman — ^a friend 
of one of the secretaries at the American Embassy.” 

Another woman 1 Four other women! Two in beds, one in an 
upper berth and three in cots. You get one bed and one cot.’^ 

‘'You are charging I268 for a cot? In a room with five other 
women?” 

" But you have a private bath!” 

" Is a bath private if you share it with four strangers?” 

He lashed out at her. " A hundred women will be using the same 
bath in another part of the ship. They’re paying I210 — our mini- 
mum rate in the cabin class — ^for cots in the palm-room and the 
swimming-pool. The rate for the cabin you have is I268 apiece. 
You wouldn’t expect us to go under our regular rates, would 
you?” 

"But $268 apiece is the charge when there are two persons 
occupying the cabin in question, not six, and $210 is the minimum 
rate in a stateroom and not for a cot in the swimming-pool.” 

“ Not in times like this! We’ve got cots everywhere. Instructions 
from Washington. The State Department has told us to crowd all 
the people we can on this boat.” 

" At I210 a cot?” 

" Oh, you can get a cot in the tourist class or the third for the 
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foinimum rate if you want to. We’re lining them up all through 
. the public rooms. Do you want something cheap?” 

“ No, I don’t want anything cheap. But I want to get what I’m 
paying for.” > 

Helen looked at Zoe curiously, wondering if she would be able to 
convince the black-haired man that the question was not of money 
but of fairness. Neither of them was short of funds. Helen had 
about $5,000 in cash on her person, besides her letter of credit, and 
she was sure that Zoe had nearly as much. But she understood and 
shared Zoe’s point of view. They both possessed the characteristic, 
more or less typically American, of objecting to paying for some- 
thing they did not get, and they were both familiar vidth the plan 
of the boat in question, including the cabin for two now being 
ofEered for six. Suddenly it seemed spread out beforfe their startled 
^es iri its inadequate entirety. Suppose there were a fire, or a 
panic, on a ship carrying double its normal number of passengers? 
The prospect was not a pretty one, as Zoe already knew from pre- 
vious experiences. Moreover, a storm, and not a severe one at that,’ 
would set all those cots rolling around. Even the frayed tempers 
and overwrought nerves of great numbers of strangers herded to- 
gether under trying conditions, short of sleep, debarred from 
privacy, deprived of exercise, could create a situation that might 
be very serious. Both were mindful of the cables they had sent, 
saying they v^ere ahMdy in Bordeaux and promising to take the 
fifst "feasible" opportunity to come home. But ihe more they 
thon^it abO&t it- the less “ feasible ” this seemed. They spoke 
almost simultaneously. 

. f' WeJd Kke to-think it over.” 

The bla<i:-haired man fairly sprang at them ’ Apparently such 
Si course as that had never occurred to him . , He spat out his next 
words. 

“ There’s nothing else you can takel ” 

They knew that he might be speaking the truth. They still had 
their French tickets, and though the black-haired man scornfully 
went on to say that these were “not worth the paper they’re 
printed on,” Zoe and Helen did not think it was as bad as that. 
They believed that the tickets represented a refund — ^in any kind of 
currency they desired — or some sort of passage eventually. But 
they were not sure of anything else, and they had been in Bor- 
deaux for two dreary weeks already. Yet somehow neither of them 
felt for one moment that she had done the vnrong thing, and each 
tried to hide her discouragement from the other. 

As the evening progressed they felt increasingly that they had 
done the right thing. The other Americans they met at the 
Restaurant Basque began to talk about their experiences. People 
had been forced to form three long lines for cabin, tourist and third 
class, over the protest of many that they were willing to go in any 
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class, as long as they could go. One woman had stood in line for 
thirty-nine hours and had finally secured a cot in a third-class 
lounge. On the other hand, an American official and his wife and 
son had experienced no difficulty in securing a ticket which read, 
“AH of cabin,” and a famous musician and his wife had been 
equally fortunate. The examples of unfairness were apparently 
endless. As the meal progressed, and the talk grew louder and 
more indignant, Zoe drew a menu towards her, turned it over, and 
began to scribble with her stubby pencil. 

“ Another limerick, Zoe? That’s right, give it to them hot and 
heavy this time!” 

They all called her Zoe now. They crowded around heir, the 
tenseness of the moment slackening, 

“ It isn’t very hot and heatvy. But here you are : 

“ The benevolent boys of our Line 
^Decided that it would be fine 
' *To clear up a lot, ' ' ‘ 

. At two-ten a cot — 

They may get your cash but not mine I” 

She did not join in the laugh that rewarded her endeavour. 
Instead, she'rose and began to speak, the gathering growiiig more 
and more hushed as she went on. ^ , 

“Tm^ afraid I don’t think it’s very funny. Here we are, 
Americans,' in a foreign country that is at war, and we counted on 
dn American line to take u^’ home in safety, at a fair price. We 
were willing to 'ptit up with some hardships if it were necessary. 
I’ve done it niysHf ih'any times and I’m sure almost all of you 
have. I’m willing ‘tb' do it again, and I’m sure all the rest of you 
are. But this wasn’t a question of being a good sport, under diffi- 
cult conditions, with everyone trying to help out. It was a ques- 
tion of making clear that you would pay anything, in dollars. My 
sister-in-law and I didn’t do that, so we seem to be out of luck^ 
Perhaps if we had we could have had a private cabin, with a bath, 
like this musician and this official you’ve been talking about. But 
then somebody else would have suffered for it, so I’m glad in a way 
we didn’t get it. This isn’t a patriotic service; it’s a strictly com- 
mercial proposition. American citizens aren’t being rescued from 
a belligerent country because they themselves belong to one that’s 
strong and proud. The students, the school teachers, the vaudeville 
actors, the timid souls, can stay on here for ever, as far as that Line 
is concerned. Unless they can pay for their safety and escape in 
dollars. Dollars, dollars, dollars! Francs are no good any more. 
Distress doesn’t matter, or fear, or want. Just dollars. Shall we 
drink to dollars?” 

No one responded to her bitter toast. There were a few murmurs 
of “Hear! hear!” some scattered applause, some heartfelt con- 
gratulations. Then, gradually, the groups separated and drifted 
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away. Helen had never seen Zoe so upset, and in a way this feeling 
seemed strange to her, for she knew that Zoe had plenty of dollars 
and that she was neither afraid nor distressed. But vaguely she 
understood that Zoe felt she had lost something which she had 
always believed her country would assure her, and that nothing 
could make up to her for this. For the first time she became the 
would-be comforter, speaking to her sister-in-law soothingly and 
with great compassion. But neither slept very much, in their 
courtyard room over the kitchen, and they did not feel very cheerful 
the next morning. 

Then, in the midst of the gloom and the blankness, the tele- 
phone rang, and they were summoned to the offices of the French 
Line on the Cours Xavier Arnozan. The director called them into 
his private office, sind told them, in slow and careful English, that 
he had good news for them. 

We have just a small cargo here — a freight-air you call it. But 
it will leave tonight, and I can give you a cabin — ^yes, for just you 
two, of course.” He paused, his pleasant face, which had looked 
rather troubled, slowly brightening. Commandant est tres 

gentUJ' he said, lapsing momentarily into French. The Captain 
is one ver’ nice man. We will do the best we can for you, the very 
best. What do you decide, mesdames?” 

They decided to go. That evening, with a dozen other American 
refugees, a Czech with an Argentinian wife, two middle-aged 
spinsters with a dog, a yoimg Austrian Jewess who was all alone, a 
Mexican Who cultivated a resemblance to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
and a Greek who resembled no one in particular, they embarked 
at Bordeaux on the freighter San Pedro, for a destination vaguely 
designated as the North American continent. 

Their cabin was better than either of them had expected. Besides 
the two berths it contained a narrow settee covered with brown 
velvet, an armchair, a chest of drawers, a wardrobe with a long 
mirror, and a washstand with cold running water. Its greatest dis- 
advantage appeared to be its distance from any sort of plumbing, 
except this basin. Investigation revealed that the deck where they 
were contained the quarters of the ver’ nice captain ” — ^as yet un- 
discovered-situated between their cabin and another one like it, 
and nothing else. At the bottom of a flight of very dark, very steep 
steps was a deck where there were four more cabins and the com- 
munity bathroom which bore on its inner door the inscription, 
Priere de faire fonctionner la chasse d’eau assez longtemps pour 
assurer la properte de la cuvette,'' which had been translated very 
freely into English, beneath: 'Xeave this chamber just a little 
better than you found it.” There were certain signs that this 
injunction had not always been heeded. On the deck below were 
the officers' quarters, a tiny galley, and a small salon which served 
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as dining-room, smoking-room and lounge. Two tables, equipped 
with swivel-chairs and seating eight people each, ran across it side- 
wajs between a buffet and a settee, covered, like the one in their 
cabin, with brown velvet. The walls were panelled in golden oak. 
The portholes, painted dark blue, were all screwed down tight. A 
steward was engaged in setting out bottles of mustard and vin 
ordinaire^ in preparation for the evening meal. 

They returned to their cabin, finished their unpacking, and re- 
assured an anxious sailor who was making the rounds to be sure 
that all the painted portholes were tightly screwed down ^nd 
covered with curtains as well. They had been in Bordeaux two 
weeks, they told him, they knew the regulations. At the thought 
that within a few minutes they would be leaving Bordeaux, their 
spirits rose. They washed in cold water and went down to dinner. 

It was not until long afterwards that they discovered they had 
both had the same feeling as they seated themselves at table; that 
they had suddenly stumbled into the mise-en^scene of another 

Outward Bound,” not a stage version of a last journey, but a real 
one. Everything combined to contribute to this feeling. They were 
on a ship belonging to a belligerent nation, which they had taken 
in a spirit of mingled bravado and gratitude, because it offered them 
immediate departure and decent accommodations at a fair price, 
when they could secure none of these on an American ship. They 
had not hesitated to tskt the freighter, but now that they were on 
it> sober second thought compelled them to face the fact that they 
were about to cross, waters, strewn with mines and spotted with sub- 
marines, and that the result might be extremely unpleasant, to say 
the least. Neither erf' them ^ve tongue to this thought, and, left to 
themselves, they might have risen above it. The presence and the 
behaviour of their table-mates made this impossible. 

The two English ladies were seated on one side of them. One 
was pretty and feminine, with soft grey curls, pink cheeks, and 
wide, childlike eyes. The other was plain, masculine and protective; 
she was heavily built and clad in serviceable sports clotihies. They 
talked to each other in undertones, calling each other dear and 
darling, but they did not speak spontaneously to anyone else at first, 
though they answered courteously when addressed. They were per- 
fectly self-controlled, but their presence on such a ship, at such a 
time, seemed mysterious. 

The Czech, the Argentinian and the Austrian, on the other side 
of them, were not controlled at all, and fear, as far as they were con- 
cerned, had mounted to hysterical heights. The yoimg Austrian, 
who was lovely-looking and lonely, kept making little moaning 
sounds, and giving vent to soft, desperate exclamations, addressed 
to no one in particular. She was terribly pale, and she clutched 
frantically at a large zipper-bag, as if she expected someone to wrest 
it from her at any moment. The husband and wife were convinced 
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that the ship would be torpedoed before the night was over. They 
said this so often, addressing everyone else at the table in a variety 
of languages, that it was all Helen and Zoc could do to keep from 
asking them why they had bothered to come aboard, if they felt 
their fate was so certain and so near. Resolutely they refrained, and 
attacked the food that was set before them. 

It was excellent food, but it was ear-marked by unmistakable signs 
that the general nervousness pervaded the galley no less than else- 
where. The courses arrived in higgledy-piggledy fashion, some of 
them with no change of plate between, others with no accompany- 
ing forks and knives, and all of them at such lightning speed that 
it was not possible to swallow much of anything before it was 
snatched^ away. In the middle of this crazy service the steward 
paused with a plate he had just caught up still in mid-air, and told 
Zoe and Helen he knew just how to please them, that he had waited 
on them before, on the lie de France, where, as they well knew, 
everything was perfectly done. It seemed like the final touch to a 
fanstastic vision. 

‘‘ Andre, Madame a besmn d^un cendrier,'' said a pleasant voice 
out of nowhere. 

They turned in their. swivel-chairs to see whence the voice came. 
At the further table, which had been empty when they entered the 
saldn, beside another jrrfugee American — a, mining engineer on his 
way hack from^ Cyprus, shrewd, grey and disillusioned— sat a man 
widb a lean, brown face, an aquiline nose, and thin sensitive lips. 
The sKght sharpness of the general effect which these gave was 
offset^bj a twinkk, apparently irrepressibie; in the keen eyes, and 
a whhnfeical. sinile which appeared unexpectedly. He was smoking 
a stub of a cigarette tucked into the corner of his mouth, and he sat 
with his elbows on the table, slightly slouched forward, an attitude 
which was inexplicably graceful. He was dressed in a rather stained 
and shabby uniform, with four gold stripes on the sleeves and the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in the buttonhole. 

'' The ver’ nice Captain,” Zoe said to Helen in an undertone. " I 
imagine it won’t take us long to find out whether he comes up to 
the Director’s description.” 

It was the next day at luncheon when they decided that he did. 
The Czech, the Argentinian and the Austrian began to question 
him. The interval had admittedly been trying. They had pulled 
out from Bordeaux about nine in the evening, hours later than the 
announced departure. Then they had gone jogging down the river 
so slowly that the engines creaked and groaned and the ship shook 
as though it had the palsy. Frequently it stopped altogether. 
When morning came, they saw that they were not heading out to 
sea, but creeping cautiously along the coast of France in a northerly 
direction, getting further from New York every minute. This was 
too ihuch for the self-control of the three refugees. As the Captain 
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slipped into his seat, as unobtrusively as be had the evening before, 
a barrage of questions was fired across the dining-room. 

“Do tell us. Captain. What route are we taking? We can’t 
understand why ” 

“Route? W’at route are we tayking?” The Captain’s face 
assumed a blank expression, as if he had never heard of such a 
thing as a route. “ Ah don’ know,” he said pleasantly but vaguely. 
“ Ah don’t get my orders yet. Ah don’ know w’ere we’re going.” 

“ But are we going north instead of west to avoid submarines? Is 
there less danger of submarines this way?” 

“Submarines?” inquired the Captain. “W’at you say, sub- 
marines? W’at makes you think there might be submarines? Did 
you ever see wah? No I Did you ever hear wan? No! Eh bietiJ 
Legelids, that w’at they must be. Anyway, Ah don’ know anything 
about them.” 

He phodtfccd a funny little nigkel-plated gadget from his pocket 
andrfeegan to roll hiniself a fresh ci^rette. “All Ah know is,” he 
said, in a slightly plaintive voice, “ yesterday morning, nine o’clock, 
the General Passengair Ay-gent, he send for me, he ask me if Ah 
oxild take five» six passengairs to New York. We nevair take pas^ 
3engaw%<fof}few. York,- this is a freight-air. But, naturally, ' Ah say 
yd5ir iEih® 5 #M«:,'t)We Baahage five, six. Two o’clock, he send for me 
again; he say, could Ah manage twelve passengairs. Que voulez-. 
vousf Ah say.;^3ag^jl iBinaily, diimair time. Ah ifad we ’ave 
nineteai passefi|fers on -tihejpwf&n Pedro. How Ah goin’ to think 
about a route, about jsdbmaiiiiessjahout such things like that? Ah 
got to look after nineteen passengairs!” 

Somebody had certainly looked affef them very efficiently, Zoe 
decided; and when she caught the Captain testing the taps in the 
community bathroom, which had declined to turn, and unobtru- 
sively doing various other odd jobs of like nature, she concluded 
that he did indeed have a finger in every problematical pie. And 
his discipline was excellent. Lifeboat drill took place immediately 
after luncheon on the first day out, and it was by no means per- 
functory. The Mate, who supervised it, adjusted the lifebelts indi- 
vidually to make sure that they fitted. He also gave detailed instruc- 
tions concerning the small bags to be kept ready, packed with bare 
necessities, by all berths; but to this rather grim reminder of what 
might happen at any tuoment, was coupled the reassuring know- 
ledge that the lifeboats had enough space for three times the 
number of persons aboard the ship, and that all were so readily 
accessible as to be reached within one minute. 

The drill was hardly over when the San Pedro, which had not 
been going more than six or seven knots an hour at any time, 
groaned, creaked, and came to a stop off Belle He. By dinner-time 
it was apparent that it was going no further that night. The 
barrage of questions began again. 
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This is a ver’ nice "arbor/^ the Captain said cheerfully, “ ver^ 
shallow. If there should be a submarine — ^you said you believed in 
submarines, norii — ^the San Pedro couldn’t sink. She is right on the 
bottom, anyway. You can all ’ave a nice long sleep. So can Ah. 
Bon repos, Mesdames, Messieurs.^* 

His assurances did not have the desired efEect upon the Austrian, 
the Argentinian and the Czech. With one accord they exclaimed 
that they would not be able to close their eyes. The word sub- 
marine had sent them into fresh frenzy. The Argentinian was 
especially vehement. 

'' What is the use in talking to us like that?” she exclaimed. We 
all know that we shall never reach New York alive. Well, then, we 
all know that probably we shall not. Oh, when I think of all that I 
have left behind me! My charming apartment! My two cats ! ” 

“Why did you leave them?” Zoe asked rudely. 

“But Paris was about to be destroyed!” she cried still more 
vehemently. “ No, it is true that it had not been injured when we 
left, but at any moment bombs might begin to fall? We fled to 
Havre and there an alerte took place almost every night. So then 
we fled to Bordeaux. But who could know how long that would be 
safe? So next we took this boat. We thought we would be out of 
the danger zone by this time. And instead of that we seem to be 
staying in it indefimtelyP’ ' 

Her attitude was not calculated to make good digestion wait on 
appetite. But her husband was definitely worse. He was not only 
afraid of the perils of war, he was afraid of everything. He crept 
about, from deck to deck, peering into cabins and corners, in search 
of lurking dangers. He twitched all over, and Zoe and Helen had 
to keep constantly drawing away because, quite unconsciously, he 
kept kicking them. His bulging eyes rolled constantly from one end 
of the room to the other looking for more trouble and finally came 
to rest on their faces. Gradually they got used to all this, but that 
evening when the San Pedro lay off Belle He, they looked at each 
other covertly but desperately, signalling that they should never be 
able to stand it. 

“ Ah don’t ’ave to get that good sleep just yet,” the Captain said 
suddenly behind them. It was as if he had divined everything that 
was passing in their minds — ^the disgust, the captured feeling, the 
sudden longing for congenial friends around a festive board of their 
own. “Shall we make wan small bridge? We are in this nice 
shallow ’arbour, we might ’ave a little game. At sea, all lights out 
in the dining-room at ten o’clock. Bettair we play while we 
can.” 

They settled down at the end of one of the long tables, which by 
this time had been cleared of their yellow linen table-cloths and 
ringed napkins, their carafes and mustard, and were covered with 
brown felt. The mining engineer had brought some cards and an 
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old score pad with him. He produced these, thawing visibly, and it 
was soon evident that he played beautiful bridge. By and by a 
young officer came in quietly and handed the Captain two sheets 
of paper. He waited until he was dummy, then he glanced at them, 
“ Half-past six,"’ he said to the young officer, in a pleasant under- 
tone. Afterwards he rolled a fresh cigarette, picked up his newly 
dealt cards, and regarded them critically. '‘Ah bid three no 
trumps,” he said. Then he glanced around him as if to find anyone 
to challenge his bid. No one did, and he played the hand and 
made it. 

Zoe and Helen wakened next morning to a rocking ocean, and 
knew then what half-past six had meant. But when they got out on 
deck they discovered that they were still headed north instead of 
west, and still hugging the coast of France. By mid-aftemoon the 
boat had come to a stop again, this time in the beautiful harbour 
of Brest. Everyone was asked to hand in passports, and to fill out 
elaborate forms setting forth life history, past, present and future. 
These forms were hardly finished when a little boat shot out from 
the shore, and the Captain, in civvies, stepped into it and chugged 
away. He was gone for a long time, and when he came baci he 
looked thred but triumphant. During dinner, as he parried the usual 
questions in iJte usual way he studied the young Austrian, as if he 
wer^ cofUcemed ahbut her. She had been having a sty on her eye, 
which he had persuaded her to let him lance and dress; but that 
was better, so there wks no occasion to be worried about it any 
more. When the passengers/* with the exception of Helen, Zoe 
and the mining engineer, had left the dining-room, and another 
“ small bridge ” had begun, the Captain disclosed what the troubk 
was. 

“ That poor little girl,” he said in a tender tone of voice. It was 
evident that he felt responsible for her, that she had become a 
member of his family, bound by the powerful ties of maritime 
relationship. “ She has a German passport. Eh hien, how would she 
have anything else then? W’at can an Austrian do? The port 
authorities were agitated, they did not wish that she should sail. 
And her French visa good only for five days morel W’at would 
have happened to her if Ah had put her off here? Non, non, that 
does not do itself. She has waited a year to go to America, Now 
the San Pedro will take her.” 

He rolled his cigarette, picked up his cards, and glared at them. 

“ Three no trumps,” he announced. 

The second bridge game was not so quiet as the first. The Czech, 
who had retired for the night — or so it was supposed — apparently 
smelled it out. He returned to the dining-room to tell everybody 
else what was wrong with the way it was being played. This occu- 
pied him, to his satisfaction if to no one else’s, for some time. Then 
he remembered the submarines again. 
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“ I suppose there are a good many around Brest, huh?” he said, 
“ I suppose there are more here than anywhere else, aren’t there. 
Captain?” 

“ Except in the Channel! ” exclaimed his wife, who had rejoined 
him by that time. “ I am sure we shall never live to get through 
the Channel! Don’t you think the Channel is almost certain to be 
fatal. Captain?” 

“Ah don’t know,” said the Captain, shuffling his cards. “Ah 
don’ know anything about it. Three no ” 

“ No doubt we shall be starting for the Channel at any moment 
now,” chimed in the Czech. “ We shall be leaving Brest during 
the night, shan’t we. Captain? I must start to bed so that I shall 
already be undressed before it begins to get rough. I am such a 
very bad jailor. I suffer terribly. I think I had better say good- 
night,” 

No one urged him to remain, but in spite of the Czech’s sugges- 
ti-QU they did not leave Brest Aat night. They stayed anchored 
there, thirough the bright moonlight which constitutes perfect sub- 
marine weather, and the mellow radiance of the gorgeous fall day 
that followed. The ships surrounding them on every side rode 
proudly and easily on the waves. And yet there was somethmg 
sinister, something mysterious, ^xiut all this beauty, as if hidden 
dangler were coiled ^ound it like a great poisonous serpent ready 
to strike at any moment. Zoe, trying not to look beyond the 
loveliness she. sajv to the menace she could not see, stayed in 
hei! cabin ahd wrote intensively until late afternoon. Then, at 
last, she wwt out and joined Helen on the tiny deck for a breath 
air,j 

She was just in time, A sudden stir, a sudden excitement, per- 
vaded the motionless ship. Then, through the silence, came the 
first faint throb of the engines. As they slid slowly from their 
moorings they saw that all around them other ships were doing 
the same. One — ^two — ^three — ^four — ^five — six ships, s kimmin g over 
the blue water, pointing straight towards the setting sun, which 
poured out its splendour far and wide, making a golden path 
across an azure sea. 

“ We’re all going out together! We’ll be safe after all! ” 

• It was Helen who spoke. But, looking at each other, she and 
Zoe knew that she had voiced the words that Zoe had purposely 
left unsaid. They stood in the bow watching the glorious sight, 
feeling secure, feeling uplifted. The great poisonous serpent had 
uncoiled itself and slipped away, far from that shining streak. 

Then something happened again. They saw that the other ships, 
one by one, seemed to be turning to the left, while they seemed to 
be turning to the right. At first they told each other that they 
were just getting into position. Then they pretended not to see 
what had really happened. 
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The other ships had gone south, to Bordeaux, whence they had so 
lately and so longingly come. They were headed for the Channel, 
all alone. 

Strangely enough, they both slept soundly that night. Perhaps 
this was because they were exhausted by danger, even though they 
were not frightened by it. When they woke up the ship had 
stopped again, and there was a sound of voices coining from the 
Captain’s quarters — ^English voices, courteous but cold. 

The port officials of Plymouth had come aboard the ship and 
were asking searching questions of the Czech, the Argentinian and 
the Austrian. It was obvious that they intended to be satisfied that 
these aliens should be allowed to proceed to the United States. Zoe 
and Helen could not hear the words, only the tones. The little 
Austrian’s were shaking. She was a Jewess, she had waited and 
waited for her escape from bondage to freedom; and nowv on a 
technicality, she might be sent back to the doom of the Cerman 
yoke. The Czech was strident and argumentative. “You fool, ^u 
fool,” they said to themselves, lying very stiU in th^ berths; “ if 
you aren’t careful you’ll get sent back to your charming ap&rtm«it 
and the bombs which might be falling over Paris any day 
That doesn’t matter so much, but if you act this way it migBbt-ei^ 
in having all aliens sent ashore. Do give that poor litife girl a phpnce, 
a fighting chance, for life, liberty and pursuit of h^q^pmess f 

It was the Captain’s voice they heard next, suave and hos^table. 
There was a clink of . glasses, a short laugh, a pleasant murmw; 
the moment of tosion had passedL It- almost seemed as if a sig^ 
were wafted through the ship. Presently the English officials went 
away, agreeable, satisfied. The . Captain went with them. A little 
boat had come chugging out from shore as it had at Br^tuBut 
before he left he had gone around to each stateroom, knocked, and 
asked if anyone would like to have some errands done ashore. He 
would be glad to undertake small commissions — cigarettes, candy, 
writing-paper, out-going mail. There had also been a slight con- 
tretemps about port rulings after the matter of the aliens had been 
satisfactorily adjusted. The British regulations were very compre- 
hensive whai it came to a questicm of listing the personnel and 
passengers of a ship, even if this were only temporarily m one of 
England’s harbours. “Eight pages I” the Captain exclaimed, in 
telling them afterwards of his predicament. He produced the for- 
midable document which the Mate had filled out, and, turning the 
sheets, pointed to a section marked with a cross. “ Now w’at you 
think of that? Animals— dogs, cats, we must say how manny we 
’ave of ever’thing. Ah ’ave told the port authorities we ’ave three 
cats. Ah suppose that is all. Ah don’ know anything about any 
thing. One of these cats, she just ’as three kittens. My Seconds ’as 
written in six cats on this papair. The British officair finds the 



item about the kittens Ah didn’t declare! Mon Dieu! Que voulez- 
vous?” 

They expressed their sympathy to the Captain because there had 
been no Walter Winchell on board to tell him beforehand about 
this blessed event and because of the complications that this lack 
of information had caused. But they did not dwell on the matter 
very long because their attention had been diverted in another 
direction. A very heated political discussion had been taking place 
on the side. The Mate, having finished his own meal, had assumed 
an attitude in front of the sideboard, and with gestures so excited 
that he seemed in danger of bursting ofE all his buttons had begim 
to declaim. The mining engineer, the chief engineer of the ship 
and the Czech had all chimed in. Only the Captain had sat on the 
sidelines, rolling interminable cigarettes out of his little nickel- 
plated machine and smiling his whimsical smile. When at last the 
Mate had cooled down and disappeared, together with most of the 
passmgers, the Captain continueci to sit in his swivel-chair, leaning 
over the table, making pleasant, inconsequential remarks, and 
folding the menus into fanciful shapes, which eventually took the 
form of petites marmites and flying ducks. At last, with the 
apologetic air of a host who feels that he has been slightly remiss, 
he asked if Zoe and Helen would not like a nightcap. As Andr6, 
the pseudo-stylish steward from the lie de France, set the ingre- 
dients for this down before him and he began to pour them out, 
they noticed tiiat his hand shook, ever so slightly. It was at this 
moment — for the shaking lasted only a moment — ^that they felt 
sure they were leaving Plymouth during the night and that this 
time they would be headed out to sea. 

They were not mistaken. Again, miraculously, they had gone 
soundly to sleep. But they were awakened, by a tremendous clatter 
outside their door, which, according to “ orders,” they had left open 
every night. Heavy footsteps were coming up the stairs, and a 
hearty British voice rang forth, “Has the Captain gone out?” It 
did not seem likely, under all the circumstances, that he could or 
would have gone out, and soon there were other sounds which indi- 
cated that he had not. After that Zoe and Helen waited breathlessly 
for the throb of the engines. It was not long in coming. They got 
up and looked at the little clock with the radium dial, which they 
were careful to keep turned away from the blue-painted, curtained 
window, for even a dial like this could be seen a long way off. It 
was just half-past two, and they were “Outward Bound.” They 
went back to bed and fell asleep again. 

There had been rumours about a convoy, just as there had been 
rumours about many other things — ^those strange whisperings of 
war-time that come from nowhere but which are not so easy to 
waft away again into space. This report, as it proved, had been 
made of more substantial stuff than most. When they unscrewed 
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their porthole, to let in the welcome morning air — ^after the breath- 
less stufl&ness of the night which was one of their greatest trials — 
they could see, framed by its circle, another freighter, bobbing up 
and down close behind them; when they got out on deck the sky 
and the ocean both seemed alive. Overhead two aeroplanes were 
swooping, and around a covey of vessels two destroyers were frisk- 
ing, lightly turning up foam as they wove their way in and out of 
the waves, as playfully as if their purpose had been that of pure 
sport. One of the ships had an old-fashioned paddle-wheel at the 
back. Another, trailing its lifeboat after it, was so small that it 
seemed incredible that it could keep up with the others. But it did. 
It was bound for St. Pierre and Miquelin, the two small islands ofE 
the Banks of Newfoundland, which neither time nor tide had been 
able to wrest from France. It was, of course, French, like their own 

freight-air all the others were English, and an English trans- 
port rode ahead of them. Towards sunset, the orange and crimson 
sails of a dozen Breton fishing smacks came into view— brave little 
boats, venturing far out into the ocean. Both their colour and their 
courage seemed a fitting complement for the convoy. They made 
a fair picture seem fairer, and a brave one the braver, until the 
co^yoy left them behind. 

But it was late that night when they saw the fairest picture of 
all. Cautiously switching out the last light, the Captain open^ the 
door leading from his quarters to the deck and motioned to them 
to step out there. The sea was as smooth as glass; and over it, all 
around them, the still dark shapes of ships were silently gliding 
forward. Not a sound came from any one, not a beam ox, beacon of 
any kind was visible. But overhead the moon, encircled by flashing 
stars, hung like a silver lamp. Transparent clouds, floating sofdy 
away, carried some of its radiance with them. The ocean was 
radiant too; only at the horizon did its luminance merge with the 
darkness. The silent shapes looked all the blacker against it — 
giant cofiins set downdn celestial silver. 

You nevair saw anything like that before, Mesdames,’’ the Cap- 
tain said at their shoulders. '‘Ah hope you nevair will again. 
Beautiful, is it not so, as you look at it this way? But that, 
Mesdames, is war.” 

The convoy stayed with their boat three nights and two days, 
finally slipping away from it, as it had joined it, under cover of 
darkness. Presumably it was out of the danger zone by this time, 
and so were the other vessels. The destroyers frisked about there 
no longer; their gambols were reserved for ships coming from the 
other direction. The aeroplanes had gone hurrying back to their 
bases. The Breton fishing-smacks, brave as they were, could not 
venture this far out. The " freight-air ” was alone again, and the 
Captain made this solitude seem important. " With the convoy we 
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go only seven, eight knots an hour,” he said. “ Now we go twelve, 
fourteen. We go’n’ to hurry up, we go’n’ to be the first French 
boat to make this crossing since die war. The Normandie and the 
lie de France, they are both tied up at the dock in New York. Ah 
dou’ know where are the De Grasse and the Champlain. Anyway, 
the San Pedro is the flagship now I” 

“It’s true, you know,” Zoe said to Helen. “Don’t you feel a 
thrill of pride in having had a small part in the San Pedro's adven- 
ture? You know that Magellan’s mandate was when he was the 
first to circumnavigate the globe — ‘Follow the flagship and ask no 
questions!’ We’ve had a more exciting experience in a way than 
his companions. We haven’t been following the flagship. We are 
actually on it. We ought to be contented without asking ques- 
tions.” 

They were content. Indeed, they were presently more aware of 
contentment thkn of any other sensation. (“ No one can remain 
in a«tais'of tension indefinitely, I suppose, any more than anyone 
can grieve twice with equal intensity for the same kind of a loss,” 
Helen said to Zoe, philosophizing in her turn.) They settled down 
to' a serene existence. Some people got seasick and some people 
raught cold. The Czech belonged to the former category. He re- 
tired to his stateroom in anguish, which no one else shared. Andre, 
the pseudoatylish Steward, belonged to the latter category. For a 
day or two he battled bravely against his symptoms. Then, appar- 
ently, h6 decided to resort to weU-known remedies which are more 
efficacious and less objectionable when their beneficiary does not 
try to move around toO much. It was evident to Zoe and Helen 
that' all was hot well with Andr6 when they entered the dining- 
room for dinner. He passed them the soup, although he had 
provided no plates to put this in. By the time the roast arrived 
there were plates, but Andr4 balanced the platter containing 
lamb drenched in gravy as if he were doing a juggling act. 
Helen gently called his attention to the liquid dripping down 
hfer dress. 

'* Cela ri’a pas d’lmportance,” he said airily, staggering forward 
again. Nothing semed ijnportant to him by that time. He was in a 
very playful mood. He quoted proverbs, burst into snatches of 
songs, and tossed the oranges which comprised the final course 
first to one passenger then to another. The more extraordinary his 
antics became the more a frozen sUence enshrouded the dining- 
room, broken only by hysterical giggles from the little Austrian. 
But when Andre, whose breath by that time not even a Roquefort 
cheese could smother, finally slithered out of sight, the Captain 
gave a deep and audible sigh. 

“W’at am Ah goin’ to do? D'abord les sousmarins, puis les 
passagers, et maintenant le gargon! First Ah got to look out for 
submarines. Everyone keeps tellin’ me so. Then Ah got to look 
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out for nineteen passengairs. The General Passengair Agent, he 
tells me that. Now Ah got to look after the steward. Ah don’ need 
anyone to tell me that. W’at am Ah goin’ to do? Everythin’ goin’ 
from bad to worse.” 

The supercharged atmosphere cleared suddenly. Someone gave 
a wholly natural laugh, and then everybody began to talk at once, 
describing the special antic of Andre’s which, in his or her opiruon, 
seemed most arresting. It was late before the “little bridge ” began. 
This now took place in the Captain’s quarters, as the pseudo* 
Douglas Fairbanks, and the kindred spirits who had become hid 
cronies, overran the dining-room in the evening, while the Czech 
cowered in his berth, and the two Englis b ladies explained that 
they preferred to spend their evenings alone in their cabin. It was 
a welcome diversion after the long days, during which Zoe reso- 
lutely wrote, having observed the evil efEects, mental and physical, 
of idleness on all the rest of the pa®engers, except Helen, vdiose 
apparent calm was still unruflBled. Usually the mbber eadfed near 
eleven. This time, however, it was close and exeitih^ so they ywoz 
on playing. They were ia the middle of one of thc<Captain’s thi^ 
no trumps when a duU, sickening thud, followed by screams, 
caused them to spring up with one accord and make for the deck 
below. - i 

The lady whose- sort had decided that it would be best for her to 
take this boat, while he remained behind m Bordeaux, had falfcn 
out of het berth, the tipper one, over the little Austrian. No One 
knew exactly how 4t hM happened, sm(» the upper berth had rail- 
ings and the sea was perfectly calm. Possibly the ladder had slipped 
when rile was on it, though thtare was no way of determining this. 
But the fact remained that she- was prostrate on the floor, and rt 
was evid^t that she was in <x>nsiderable pain, besides being^tenihly 
frightened. Scideone had arnica, someone else had a bandage, 
someone else had a sedative. By slow degrees her most immethate 
needs all received attention, she was hoisted back into bed, and 
everyone else dispersed. 

Not, however, for long. Zoe and Helen had hardly settled down 
in their own cabin when they began to smell smoke. They both 
tried to pretend it was imagination, but the aauality proved too 
strong for them. They arose, put on dark silk house-coats, and 
knocked respectfully at the door of the Captain’s quarters. 

“ Pardon, Commandant. We are very sorry to disturb you. But 
we are quite sure we smell smoke.” 

The Captain was still up, for he and the Mate both kept twelve- 
hour watches, declining to let the younger officers take the responsi- 
bility for these alone. He gave a startled exclamation and dived 
down the stairs, followed by the passengers, whose number iu- 
creased every minute, and whose toilets were extremely sketchy. 
The further down they went the thicker the smoke became. When 



they reached the Mate’s quarters they found it was pouring out of 
his door. He had a had attack of asthma and was burning a smudge 
to assuage this, sleeping peacefully meanwhile. 

It was about three when Zoe and Helen got back to bed for the 
second time. At six, Andre, who had never been known to do 
anything of the sort before, switched on the light outside their 
cabin, and began to sweep the two shabby little hemp mats that 
lay there with a large old-fashioned broom. The dust and the din 
which arose therefrom were unbelievably great. They rose once 
again and confronted him in their wrath. After that they were too 
wide awake to go back to sleep again.. Zoe went to her, typewriter 
and Helen to her deckchair. 

Storm and discomfort settled down over the “ freight-air,” then 
suddenly both were dissipated, for beautiful, balmy weather an- 
nounced its .entrance into the Gulf Stream, though the Captain 
still looked blank when anybody spoke to him about a route. (“ Ah 
don’ know. Ah don’ know anything. Panama, maybe. Maybe 
Martinique. Ah saw some seaweed.”) Then came the unmistakable 
fog and wind of the Banks and a light which unofficially pro- 
daimed Nantucket. The Captain made a casual suggestion. “ May- 
be you like to send some little message home? We are in terri- 
torial waters now. You write them out. Ah okay them for the 
T.S.F.” 

“Some little messages home!” There was a sudden lump in 
Zoe’s throat, a sudden mist before her eyes; looking at Helen with 
blurred vision ?he saw that her sister-in-law was not even trying to 
hide her happy tears. For seventeen days not a single wireless had 
been: sent out from the ship because of the ease with which a 
submarine could compute the position of one from these. They 
had not even been allowed beforehand to say what boat they were 
taking. They knew that by this time Bob and Guy and Senator 
and fes. Morton must be almost frantic with fear. They typed 
out their “little messages” with thankful hearts and then they 
dressed for the Captain’s dinner. 

It was a very gala occasion. Everyone met in his quarters for 
cocktails, even the English ladies, who emerged from sedtxsion, and 
the Czech who forgot to be seasick. As the drinks circulated the 
Captain drew from a drawer the map showing the positions of the 
submarines that had been sighted during the voyage, and the pink 
slips bearing the little messages regarding these — ^for wireless had 
been received though not transmitted. Zoe saw now that there had 
been a submarine at the very entrance to the harbour by Belle He — 
so that was why they had run in there, not because the water was 
“ so nice and shallow.” Of course there were a flock of them in the 
Channel — ^that was to be expected. But the last one, the one from 
which they h^ been only thirty metres away, two days before they 
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reached territorial waters — ^well, that did not seem quite so logical. 
The Czech shivered as he drained the second cocktail. 

But the submarines were behind them now as well as the voyage. 
They went down to dinner in the best o£ spiajts. And it was a very 
good dinner indeed — consomm^, mushroom patties, asparagus, 
roast chicken, green salad, gateau San Pedro, assorted cheeses, 
assorted fruits: chablis, burgundy and champagne. Everyone 
complimented the Captain. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Que voulez-vousf The San Pedro is the flagship now, we shall 
not call her a freight-air any more, we shall call her a luxury line-air. 
Has she not taken you on a splendid cruise, showing you all sorts 
of beautiful harbours? Mai out, nous avons faite le tourisme. Now 
we must celebrate. A votre sante, Mesdames, Messieurs!” 

They drank their toasts standing, but it was to him, not to them- 
selves. He smiled his little whimsical smile and turned away. How- 
ever, they knew that he was pleased, pleased and very touched. He 
did not joke for once. He md not say anything at all for a few 
minutes, and though they had aU been so gay a little while before, 
they were moved, too deeply moved to say much either. A hitsh. 
descended over the little salon, and each of them knew that &e 
other was thinking of all they had been through — and of all tb^ey 
had escaped. Then the Captam got slowly to his feet. , , . 

“ Foyons,” he said huskily, “ voyons. We must have one more 
small bridge before we say good-bye.” 

Late than night when Zoe and Helen were packing, Zoe emptied 
the contents of her briefcase on her berth. She had kept this 
equipped for the emergency against which they had been tdid to 
provide, and into it every evening she had placed one copy of what 
she had written during the day, entrusting a carbon to Helen for 
s imilar safekeeping. Several times, in accepting these carbons, 
Helen had made a remark which had caused Zoe some secret 
amusement, though she had never given tongue to it. 

“ If — ^if anything should happen, Zoe, I’ll be sure to give this to 
Bob. I’ll tell him you went on working right up to the very end. 
It’s been wonderful, the way you’ve worked. I don’t see how you’ve 
done it. I believe these will be the very best articles you’ve ever 
written, too. And I’m sure Bob’s going to feel the same way about 
them.” 

There seemed to be no lurking fear in Helen’s mind that if dis- 
aster did overtake them, it might strike at her and spare Zoe. Up 
to this moment Zoe had forborne from reminding her of this. But 
now that it was possible to jest again she did so. 

“I certainly appreciate your thoughtfulness in saying you’d see 
the stories got to Bob whatever happened,” she said whimsically. 

“ But it’s beginning to look as if I’d be able to hand them over to 
him myself. Would you like to get rid of those carbons? They 
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must clutter up your dressing-bag terribly. What else did you put 
in there, by the way?” 

Helen opened her own bag and handed Zoe the carbons. Its cor 
tent, aside from these, were a carton of cigarettes and a pink satin 
nightgown trimmed with ^cru lace. 

The San Pedro steamed into New York harbour at noon the next 
day. There were mists early in the morning, but these gradually 
melted away. As they slipped slowly up the Hudson River they saw 
all their surroundings gilded by the bright autumnal sim — ^the tall 
buildings, the fussy ferry boats, the endless docks, the multitudes 
that peopled them. The little Austrian stood gazing out at them 
with a transfigured face. Looking at her Zoe thought of the verse 

from St. John — Ye shall see Heaven open ” But she did not 

look at her for long. She was scanning the dock for Bob’s face and 
finally she found it, upturned towards hers. Senator and Mrs. Mor- 
ton were there, too, and whoi Zoe saw them only one thought 
flashed' through her mind. “This time Bob and I won’t have to 
thkiTij about what’s going to happen to Helen. Sbe could have had 
a man of her own here to meet her if she’d wanted him* but she 
cfldn’t. She cmi go on to Washington with her father aud mother. 
Bob and I can stay here by ourselves.” 

She knew that his thought had been die same as hers when he 
caught her in his arms and hugged her as though he would never 
let her go; and when at last she could get her hreath she murmured, 
besad!^ him to ft c Yon see I can get down a gangplank fast when 
I tstentsjEOs” 'Mtar that customs and reporters engulfed them, but 
not B&tilong and not entirely. Helen and Zoe had asked the Captain 
to ^e> them the privilege of presenting their own people to him, 
and they watched and waited eagerly until the slight, nonchalant 
figure with its jaunty air and its well-wom decoration came into 
view. 

“ Bob,” they said excitedly. “ Mother — ^Father — ^we want you to 
meet the Captain of our liner.” Zoe’s eyes met Helen’s in the midst 
of the flutter of introductions and the cordial clasping of hands, 
then, under their breath, they both added, spontaneously and 
simultaneously, “ He is one ver’ nice man.” 

The Captain promised to come to dine with them the next night 
at the Commodore. Senator and Mrs. Morton had thought of stay- 
ing over an extra day, in any case, so it appeared; the presentation 
of the Captain decided them. They would have a delightful little 
dinner for six, Mrs. Morton said. 

“Zoe,” she remarked with characteristic impressiveness. “Zoe, 
are you certain it wiU be convenient to have the dinner in the suite 
which Bob says he has engaged? Because if it is not — of course, 
the Senator and I have not taken a suite. Just a very nice double 
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room with twin beds at the Roosevelt. And we have tentatively 
reserved an adjacent single room for Helen. But, of course, the 
reservation could probably be changed to more commodious 
quarters. Though, personally, I have always felt it a needless extra- 
vagance to have a private parlour.” 

“ Of course it will be convenient, Mrs. Morton,” Zoe interrupted 
her to say. “ Did you ever hear of its being inconvenient for me to 
have company? But we can’t all get into the same taxi, can we, 
with this mound of baggage? You and Father t^e Helen with 
you, and Bob and I’ll snatch another. Au revoir. Commandant. 
A demaini Sept heures et demie!” 

She detached herself from the others and linking her arm 
through Bob’s went towards the elevator as rapidly as her ankle 
would permit. It was a great deal better, but it was by no means 
well yet, and she was annoyed that it interfered vpith her ^eecb 
The breathless, hustling porter met them below with her bags, a 
gigantic orange-coloured taxi swung up, and they piled into it and 
darted ofE at dizzy speed across the cobblestones, lire jostling 
crowds that swarmed rmder the very wheels, parting to let them 
through. Bob was gripping her hand fast, and Zoe turned to him, 
trying h^ird to keep her voice steady. , / 

“ I wrote every day on the ‘ freight-air,’ ” she said. “ I hope yon’i; 
like my pieces. I honestly believe they!re pretty good. I’ve brought 
them all safely back to you.” > . 

“ The same old guts,” he said, trying to speak steadily too. Then 
he stbpped trying and tightened h& grip bn her hand. “ Of course 
the pieces are goocLr-They couldn’t Jhelp being if you wrote them. 
And the subscribers are amply scieaniing for. them. We’ll get the 
one you think ought to go out first on the wire right away, and Fve 
arranged to have you broadcast from New York instead of Wash- 
ington at ten tomorrow moniing. - But what really matters isithat 
you’ve come home yourself. You look hke a' million dollars, tocM- 
not at all like the proverbial lady who’s been through the wars. You 
must have taken time ofE to do some shopping in Bordeaux. It looks 
to me like there was an extra overlay of silver on those foxes, and 
as if you had about a dozen of them slung over you here and there. 
I’m not pleased to see you limping like an aged cripple, and we’ll 
have a few words on the subject of your silence about that later 
on. But I’ve been listening all the time we’ve been on the wharf. 
And do you know, I haven’t heard you cough once?” 





TART X 
CHAPTER XL 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Rutherford, but you see this is a news 
bureau sending out a column that goes aU over the country, and I 
have to stick to material which has a general appeal, and pare it 
down pretty close to the bone because of space limitations. These 
benefits are interesting locally Yes, I know the list of patron- 

esses is very imposing, that is, here, but it doesn’t mean so much in 
Seattle or Santa Fd Yes, I know the benefits are for very worthy 
causes too, but you see, women in Seatde and Santa Fe — ^those are 
just examples, of course — are organizing too, and they think their 
work is important and their social leaders impressive. Besides, I’m 
sure you understand that I couldn’t write a story about one benefit 
without writing stories about them alb aitd then there wouldn’t be 
any room left to discuss such events as the British blockade or the 
invasion of Finland or the capture of Nanking, and those have all 
loomed pretty large on the intOTational horizon this last month. I 
really do have to say something about those. Why don’t you call up 
Brenda Bryant on the Examiner! She does the sort of thing you 
have in mind awfully well, and she has the space for it — ^Mr. Kahn 
encourages her to use it— Oh, I don’t believe she could have been, 
intentionally. Brenda’s never rude to anyone. But she is busy, like 
the rest of us, and sometimes telephone calls do cut into a day’s 
work.” 

. " You said that so sweetly, I don’t believe the old gorgon caught 
on,” Bob said as Zoe hung up the receiver. “But why do you 
bother with calls like that anyway? Why don’t you have Pearl 
Gray automatically say you’re not at home when they come to the 
house, and let Grade take them over when they come to the oflSce? 
She can point out what you just have, only a little more brutally.” 

“ I can’t be brutal to a poor forlorn old creature like Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. These benefits are all that are left of her departed glory. I 
think it’s sad to see her.” 

“I thought they were supposed to benefit the British and the 
French and the Poles and so forth, not superannuated social leaders 
in Washington.” 

“Well, they are, of course. And I can be pretty brutal when 
someone yotmg and vidous like Marie Basanta calls me up. But 
Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Burgess still sort of get me. I can’t help 
remembering what they were like when I first came to Washington 
and what they’re like now. It’s pathetic.” 
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“ Considering the way they treated you when you first came to 
Washington I shouldn’t think you’d let that bother you much.” 

“Who’s the hard-boiled member of the family now? I’m 
ashamed of you, Bob I” 

She looked at him with a smile that belied even the very mild 
severity of her words. It was evening and they were at home in 
their library, with the fire burning brightly, and a mug of beer 
standing on either comer of the table where the radio script over 
whidi they were working was spread out. Their broadcasts had 
been an immediate success, and though so far they had stuck pretty 
closely to their original plan of giving their programmes alternately, 
they shared in the preparation of aU of them, and the method 
worked out very well. 

They had been almost through for the night vdien Mrs. Ruther- 
ford’s call had come in, and now Bob took a long pull at his beer 
mug, stretched himself and yawned. “ We’re hearing an awful lot 
about a phony war,” he said, “ but I think thin gs are phony right 
here in Washington. I imderstand that nearly two huhdred war 
reliefs groups have' registered with the State .D^aitmeat already, 
and I don’t believe that more than half of them know what it’s all 
about, any more than I believe most of the polidciaBs do dither. 
It seems to me that all the little people are going mound in crml^, 
and that all the big ones are making futile gestiires. What good 
does it do to ban wire-tapping and set up moral embargoes and 
issue aj^eals against bombing civilians' in open dties? Nothing that 
I can see, except to give us something to write about and biroadcast 
about. As for these women who are krutting shawls out of black 
wool and rolling bandages all over the place, they ^ve me a pain. 
Not because of what they’re doing, but because of the way they’re 
doing it. They all seem to be taking a ghoulish delight in the pro- 
cess. Well, maybe not all. But certainly some. And if their names 
aren’t listed in the papers, they surely do raise merry hell. Don’t let 
them wear you down, Zoe. You’ve got enough on your hands with- 
out bothering about them. And what you’re doing does amount to 
something.” 

“ I’m glad you think so. I saw Mrs. Burgess, one of the other 
members of the old triumvirate, the other day and she asked me if 
I were still writing. Of course, none of that set realizes such a 
question is like asking a lawyer if he stiU has any practice, or a 
doctor if all his patients have left him. So I answered with a modest 
‘ yes’ and didn’t try to say anything more. But my reticence had no 
reward. She came back by asking, ‘ Anything worthwhile?’ All of 
which makes me the more grateful for your spontaneous com- 
pliment.” 

“ The woman’s in her dotage. Every time I see her she starts in 
on a long serial story. I thought that before ‘ social usages ’ became 
a lost art girls used to be trained in small talk. But that woman 
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never heard of it. I have yet to hear her relate an anecdote that 
didn’t embrace at least ten years. I’ve got so I nm when I see her 
coming. You ought to do the same.” 

“ I do have hard work being polite to her.” 

“Don’t try to be polite. You shouldn’t think of it. You’re too 
much of a person, Zoe, to let an old has-been like Mrs. Burgess 
prey on you.” 

He put an afEectionate arm around her shoulder, and the fond- 
ness in his voice had a warm ring to it. For the first time in her 
life, Zoe was making a determined effort to conserve her strength, 
and Bob was very happy because this was so. Zoe found this glad- 
ness of his reflected in her own. She did not go to the office every 
day now, but accomplished more and more routine work at home, 
while Bob was gone, finding that in this way she was far fresher, 
mentally as' well as physically, and could collaborate with him far 
more effectively than when they ' Constantly shared a double desk. 
What was more, except for an. occasional week-end at Hunter’s 
Green, where Boh had gone with her, -and which had been very 
.quiet' because of 'Rormie’s impenthng confinement, She had hardly 
l>een out of town at all since hear rfetum to thte United States. She 
had steadfastly itumedi a dteafi e3r>.to dl suggestions that she should 
ap^>ear on various widely , separated |flatf wins, under the auspices of 
numerous organiza^oaBfandjun'der conditions of varying incon- 
Vmience, in retulcnrior ‘(‘honoraria ” wMch sounded substantial, but 
whi<hj.ais Bnh.ira;d ,previoasly pointed out, underwent considerable 
paring ^’fthe timeitravelling expenses and an agent’s fee had been 
^dd^!idu£ioHi.‘/diem'. She had lost some money in this way and 
rile hacLmiss^ some zestful experiences, for new people and new 
places, were invariably stimulating to her; but she had been enabled 
to enjoy others, for she had time now to see something of her 
neighbours in Alexandria, where she was finding thedocal life more 
and more delightful, and she had gained immeasurably in repose 
of both manner and spirit Moreover, she had liberated long 
stretches of time for creative writing. “ Indian Plantain,” in book 
form, had already gone to press, both in England and the United 
States, and was scheduled for early spring publication; and a series 
of sketches, entitled “ Forever France,” appearing simultaneously in 
the Tribunal and the Observer, had already brought her a larger 
reader response than anything she had ever written. Into these 
sketches she had poured aU the feeling that had first shaken and 
exalted her when she was living among the high red rooftops of 
Paris, and which, rising to greater heights and penetrating to more 
profound depths every time she returned to France, had culminated 
in her perilous voyage home on the French freighter. But feeling 
alone, no matter how sincere and stirring and how firmly based pn 
long observation and experience, woffid never have lifted the 
sketches above the level of mass production; it was the sureness and 
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skill with which they were written which had done that. Neither 
the resourcefulness, the dogged determination, nor the natural 
“ nose for news ” which were responsible for her rise in jounmlism, 
nor even the love of beauty and submerged strain of mysticism 
which had contributed to her unexpected adaptability for fiction 
could wholly account for the revelation of a great gift embodied in 
“ Forever France.” When Bob said what she was doing now was 
worthwhile, his imderstatement was based on no failure to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of her contribution to current thought and 
current literature. 

She did not answer, except by instinctive response to his caress, 
because no reply was necessary; it was not needful to put' their 
mutual understanding into words. For a moment she stood still, 
quiescent in his embrace; then, freeing herself gently, she moved 
nearer the fire and stood looking into it. 

“You’re right, it is a phony winter,” she said slowly! I, notice 
it in all sorts of little ways^ besides the big. wa^ yoii’vementioifed — 
there are rumours that Mrs. Townsend’s going.to discontinue* the 
morning musicales.at the Mayflower; they 'may survive one mote 
season, but I doubt if they do any longer than that. Whether 
something dse will happen to wrench the mink coats out ofimetb- 
balls remains to be seen. And did you know that poor WiIliaBap4iae 
old carriageman, had died? Official receptions won’t seem thesame 
any more, now that he won’t be there in his boitl&green coat and 
tall hat and silver buttons,. to call out ‘Cuba’s cyarJ;’' and greet 
everyone by name.” ■ i 

“I’m sorry about poor old^^lliam. But official recepdonfe arenh 
the same anyway, are they, quite aside from him and his mega- 
phone and his bottle-green coat?” , , I ! 

“ No, they aren’t. Don’t you remember how everyone has rushed 
to the Soviet Emlassy these last few years, to gorge themselves on 
sturgeon and caviare and guzzle vodka and champagne and vrandtt 
peering all over the house? Well, you probably noticed that this 
year almost all of official Washington was either ‘ out of town ’ dr 
‘indisposed’ on the anniversary of the establishment of Russia’s 
‘ independence.’ ” 

“ I do, now you speak of it. I foresee two very smooth sketches 
from the pen of that rising young writer, Zoe Wing, one entitled 
‘ Cuba’s Car ’ and the other ‘ Communistic Caviare.’ How’s that for 
alliteration?” 

“ It’s good as alliteration, and it’s still better as a tip. Thanks a 
lot. Bob. I’ll follow it up tomorrow. By the way, did I tell you I’d 
just heard that Alicia Roszel has left the Italian Embassy and gone 
to the Argentine Ambassadress as social secretary? Just another 
of those straws It’s the Latin-Americans who are invited every- 

where now, whom everyone is courting and cajoling. Do you re- 
member when Alfredo came here, what an inferiority complex he 



developed because be found he was never invited to really im- 
portant parties except to fill in? And yet there wasn’t a man, 
among the younger diplomats, who could touch him in distinction 
and cultiure and character, and he was jlist as attractive as he 
could be, on top of that. I’m not saying anything against these 
present Argentinians. I think they’re both charmers. But I do wish 
Alfredo, who was so unresentful and so sporting about it all, and 
yet so hungry for friendliness, could have had a little of the same 
sort of attention they’re getting.” 

“ Yes, I wish he might have Well, Alicia always was a hard- 

headed little thin g. There’s no doubt , she knows which side her 
bread is buttered. I suppose the Italians don’t need a social secre- 
tary at all these days.” 

“I don’t believe they do, really. But they’re still putting up a 
pretence. Isabel’s gone there.” 

“Isabel!” 

“Yes. Betty lichtenstein found she didn’t (juite fill the bill. I 

didn’t harre anything to do with it, directly or indirectly. Bob 

Betty never heard about my little conversation with Isabel while 
you were seeing the crew’s quarters, or anything else to her dis- 
advantage, at least from me. It’s just that she couldn’t make the 
grade. Betty expects a hi^ degree of efficiency, combined with 
impeccable social standing and unlimited physical strength. She’s 
been very nice,to Isabel. She didn’t turn her adrift imtil Isabel was 
sure of soihething else, and she still invites her to her larger cock- 
tail parties and things like that. But Isabel’s slipping. Of course, she 
never learned stenography, and that’s more and more of a re- 
quiate. And she really is beginning to be frail now, in a way she 
used to like to pretend she was, the way Giles believed she was. 
She can’t stand up under the strain of long hours and hard work. 

As to her social standing Does anyone remember who Stephen 

Windsor is any more?” 

“ It’s to be hoped nobody does, considering that he’s a drivel- 
ling maniac Well, I should think the ItaHans’ social pace was 

just about suited to Isabel’s present capacities, from what you tell 
me. And I suppose, at that, she wouldn’t have got the job if it 
hadn’t been for Candace?” 

“ No. Candace was sorry for her. Candace always has been very 
kind-hearted, you know that. And she’s having hard enough sled- 
ding herself to be sympathetic.” 

They both stood for a few minutes looking into the fire without 
speaking, but absorbed in kindred thoughts. Bob was the first to 
go on. 

“Now that you’ve brought up the names of certain former 
friends we don’t see much nowadays, I can’t help thinking of 
Helen in connection with them. She hasn’t written me in a dog’s 
age. Do you know anything about her plans?” 
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“ I don’t think she has any. You do know that she went over to 
New York for the Horse Show, and apparently she had an unex- 
pectedly good time there. The Hogans, who own Tivoli, in Middle- 
bur^, had a box — ^the money that enabled Mr. Hogan to become 
a Virginia country gentleman was made partly in repaving Broad- 
way and partly at Tammany Hall, so he’s very much at home in 
Manhattan. Helen and Flora Treadway were their guests, and I 
believe several men went along too. Besides, some members of the 
Mexican Army team competing for the Bowman Challenge Cup 
are relatives of the Terrazas, and one of them was the winner — ^he 
had the only perfect round. I gather his ‘ perfect rounds ’ weren’t 
confined to Madison Square Garden either, and that Helen was in 
on all of them that weren’t stag. Besides ^ the parties that were 
given at private houses, the Waldorf was simply b ummin g with 
bufEet luncheons and midnight suppers and floor shows and so 
forth, in honour of the exhibitors and the judges and the inter- 
national teams, and as far as I can make out Helen didn’t miss a 
trick. There was a picture of her in one of the rotogravure sections 
wearing a looped white faille dress and a hooded jacket, with 
mittens, to match, made of white fox, that was just too cute for 
words. I meant to put it on your desk.” ^ 

"I’d like to see it. Just how closely does it tie in with the 
Mexican team?” 

“ Why, either jointly or singly, the members of this team per- 
suaded her it was high time she paid another visit to Mexico I I 
don’t know whether it was before or after her appearance in the 
baby-bunting costume I’ve just described to you, though if it, wasn’t 
before, I imagine that would have done the trick. Anyway, she 
went back on the same boat with them, and since her arrival in 
Mexico I haven’t heard anything that sounds as if she were think- 
ing of coming home. She’s staying with the Terrazas, to the satis- 
faction of aU concerned, and I gather she’s cutting a pretty wide 
swathe socially.” • 

“ The Terrazas must know about Guy by this time.” 

“Yes, I suppose they do. But you may be sure she’s put the 
matter before them very skilfully. And, after all, Guy’s still in 
Paris.” 

“Poor devil! I don’t see how she had the heart to leave him 
there alone.” 

“You forget. Helen isn’t engaged to marry a counsellor at the 
British Embassy in Paris. She’s engaged to marry the first British 
minister under an ambassador in the United States. And you can’t 
blame Helen for not wanting to see a war at close quarters. Not 
after the carnage at Coyoacan.” 

“ Well, perhaps not. But I’m sorry for Guy just the same. I think 
he deserves something better than what she’s handing out to him. 
Not that it’s a very nice thing to say about my sister. And not 
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that I’ve ever ceased to be thankful she stuck by you until the 
‘ flagship ’ of the French line brought you safely into port.” 

Again he put his arm afEectionately around her shoulder. “We 
have everything in shape to ‘ leave lay ’ on the broadcast, haven’t 
we?” he asked. “ That is, you don’t think the part about the Graf 
Spec needs any more revision, do you? What do you say we get to 
bed before another nice old lady calls you up, and asks you to 
write about the Lafayette Fund, or the French-American Wives 
Committee, or the American Society for French Medical and 
Civilian Aid, or Le Paquet au Front? They all know you haven’t 
any real backbone about saying no when it comes to anything 
French. You better keep the drawer when you have your cheque- 
book locked up. I might be tempted to take a look at it someday. 
And I bet i£I did I’d see you didn’t have enough of a balance left 
to pay for this groceries out of your ‘ Forever France ’ money. And 
as I recall it, you’d agreed to do that, so that everything that we got 
from the bibadcasting could go mto paying off the mortgage on 
the oM homestead.” - 

.Vi ■ ' ■ ,’ ! 

. There was plenty of money in Zoe’s bank acdount m pay for 
groceries, even though Bob!s sfuspicionsi concerning her expendi- 
tures were by no means unfounded. Financially her worries, like 
Ronnie’s, were behind her, and physically she was growing stronger 
and stranger ,‘allf the. rime. But she was more and more aware of 
rite deacffy hatreds and unrestrained conflicts of the world in which 
abb fwas- living ! and as theu“ phony” war gradually gathered 
BiHnacnriah/titS'^reading menace seemed to come closer and closet 
tolher personally, while the “phony ” condition of affairs in Wash- 
ifii^on itself became increasingly confusing. By January the 
primary intention of the capital’s philanthropichlly minded social 
leaders had shifted from French Relief to Finnish Relief. Mrs. 
Rutherford and others of her sort, who continued to beSeech free 
publicity from Zoe, could no longer sugar their suggestions with 
the cooing statement that since they were asking help for her 
“second country” she surely could not deny it. Finland was not 
Zoe’s “second country,” she had never even been there; and 
though her admiration was roused by the vision of the white-clad 
troops valiantly setting forth on snowshoes against the Red Peril 
which so soon swept over them in a scarlet stream, she could not 
help sadly wondering how long it would take for them also to be 
overlooked or forgotten in the excitement over some new cause. 

It was not quite as soon as she expected. There were musicales at 
the Sulgrave Club and the Mayflower for Finnish Relief, picture 
sales at the Shoreham and the Raleigh for Finnish Relief, and 
benefit performances of plays and movies for Finnish Relief. 
Gifts of every variety poured into the Finnish Legation, including 
— according to Brenda Bryant — a hunting rifle, a horse and a box 
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of uncut diamonds. Brenda was also the authority for saying that 
doctors were sending receipted bills to the members of the Legation 
stafiE and marking these bills “ Use for Finland.” The current quip, 
concerning Mrs. Rutherford, was on everyone’s lips : “Oh I Haven’t 
you heard? Poor old lady, she’s gone with the Finns! ” 

There was not only a change in the attitude of Washington 
towards the diplomats, there was also a change in the attitude of 
the diplomats towards Washington. A number of them began to 
cultivate acquaintances among Am^icans whom they had pre- 
viously ignored. There was an unescapable inference that it had 
dawned on them, rather tardily, that it might be a good plan for 
them to build up goodwill for their respective countries among die 
rank and file, hitherto regarded with contempt. This attitude was 
unmistakably fostered by the fact that, with the exception of the 
Latin-Americans, it became a little more diffiqilt for them to 
fraternize with other diplomats. The Germansi'jdte ^viets and the 
Japanese dined with each ocher, but with ahno^'nobody dse. The 
Italians, still handicapped by the undeclaresd attituderof the home 
Government, dined practically nowhere. On the other hand, the 
British, the French and the Finns were’ seen everywhere tjogethdr 
and were everywhere foted. The British Amba^ador thr^Jthe 
doors of his chilly embassy wide open for two benefits; ihfei^m 
extremely select, the second available to anymfe ^whb would" idf 
could pay a dollar to get in. One commentatoi* retnariced thatmojje 
senators, representatives and top-flight capital officials had been 
feted there within the last six mdnths of the season. than Bad evey 
before seen the inside of the cavernous diningiroomi Steatoranfl 
Mrs. Morton were among the officials thus favoured,! and MrsL 
Morton, in telling Zoe about the dinner she and her husband had 
attended, took occasion to retract most of the remarks she- had 
made the year before when the question of invitations tb the 
Royal Garden Party was still hanging in the balance. • . 

“ Zoe,” she said impressively, “ Zoe. You know how hard I always 
try to be fair. After all, it is very unjust to judge a nation by a 
single representative of that country. I am con-vinced that if the 
present British Ambassador had only been here last year all that 
unpleasantness would not have occurred. What a pity that he is 
a bachelor! It is so hard for a man to bear the burden of official 
entertaining alone. But, after all, when Guy and dear little Helen 
are married ” 

“ When Guy and dear little Helen are married,” Zoe said to her- 
self, completing the sentence, “ Helen will be the official hostess of 
the British Embassy in Washington. And dear little Helen won’t 
get married until she’s sure of that. She’ll stay in Mexico, at the 
Casa Catalina, surrounded by every imaginable luxury, and by 
Alfredo’s family, who are almost smothering her -with attentions 
now. She won’t go to Guy. There is food rationing in Britain 



already. It may spread to France at any moment. Anything may 
happen in France. Daladier’s resigned. No great loss. But will 
Reynaud do any better? Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, has warned the neutrals they can’t keep out of the 
war, beseeching them to join the Allies, and they have declined to 
listen. Russia has swallowed up Finland in the very face of the 
Allies’ offer of ‘full aid’ — ^whatever that might mean — ^to the 
valiant snowshoed troops who preferred to ‘ die on their feet than 
to live on their knees.’ Hitler and Mussolini have ‘ conferred ’ at 
the Brenner Pass. Whose fate was sealed at this conference? It’s 
still too soon to say. And too soon to say when Guy will leave 
Paris and why. If it only isn’t too late, at least so late that Helen 
won’t ever be able to forget that she wasn’t there when he most 
needed her ” 

But Helen, apparently, was destined to remain untouched a 
second time % tragedy. It was in April that she heard from Guy 
of his transfer and cabled her consent to “ arranging ” her mar- 
riage immediately after his arrival in Washington. She wired Zoe, 
too, saying that she would return at once from Mexico and spend 
the weeks intervening before her wedding with her brother and 
sister-in-law at Heritage, if that would be agreeable to them. It 
would be so much simpler to “aminge” everything from there. 
Zoe wired back that she would be delighted to have her, but, as a 
matten of ‘sober feet, Zoe was finding delight in almost nothing 
during th(we days. For this was just after Germany had “occu- 
pied’’ Doomark in a surprise overnight movement, and invaded 
Ncarway iferough the help of men who, as starving children, had 
beM sent there from their homeland after the first World War, to 
return as traitors, familiar with her land and her language, to the 
foster mother who had nurtured them in their hour of need. 

“Do you really want to bother with this wedding?’’ Bob asked 
Zoe, as she saw her unsmiling preparations for it. “ I thought you 
were terribly pleased about it at first. But your heart doesn’t seem 

to be in it any more You didn’t leave part of that in France 

by any chance, did you? I have moments of feeling that you did, 
and that perhaps I ought to remind you I have a prior claim on it.” 

“ I haven’t forgotten about your prior claim. But I confess I’m 
not in the mood for marrying and giving in marriage. I suppose 

I’ll have to snap out of that, though By this time next year 

there’ll be an epidemic of weddings all around us. Have you 
noticed the upward trend of women’s skirts? I’ve heard that’s 
always the first sign of impending war. Perhaps the second sign’s 
akin to it. Anyway, every second man of draft age will suddenly 
decide he wants to get married. Perhaps all those pretty exposed 
legs have something to do with it. But I wouldn’t know really.” 

Bob saw that she was making a determined effort to free herself 
from the apprehension and depression which each new advance of 
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the German army intensified in her breast. There was no more talk 
about a “ phony ” war by this time, and now that it had reached a 
far more deadly stage he knew that she would have been glad to 
set back the hands of the clock to the time when there was. In 
Washington itself there was plenty which was stiU very “phony.” 
China and Poland were coming to the fore as the recipients of 
benefits, supplanting Finland. The stafE at the Finnish Legation 
was reduced from forty to twenty-five; a Washington Committee 
for Aid to China was formed at the Phillip’s Memorial Gallery, 
and there was a concert at the Polish Embassy under the auspices 
of the Washington Committee for Polish Relief; tea was sold at the 
Barnard College Club, the proceeds going to China, and there was 
a soir6e for the benefit of Polish children in the west ballroom of 
the Shoreham. But stiU the French did not fede wholly out of the 
picture. The French film “Harvest” was shown at the Little 
Theatre under the auspices of the American Association of Teachers 
of French; cockade pins were sold by Friends of France; the 
attaches of the French Embassy sang gay little songs at co<±tail 
parties; and the French and British diplomats hailed each other 
with conspicuous goodwill at these and all other functions. 

And then came Dunkirk, and they stopped speaking to each 
other, and did not seem to see each other if they met in the ^nete 
house, which was not often, because aU o^ Washington, in the 
throes'of its first war jitters, united in a sudden desperate effort to 
make sure that they md not. 

But fortunately, as Zoe said to Bob with sad sarcasm, Helen’s 
marriage feast was not complicated by this unexpected contingency. 
She was able to invite both the British and the French diplomats to 
her wedding, the French very much at ease at Heritage, where they 
had all often been before, the British less so, as most of them had 
not previously taken the trouble to darken its door. Helen wore 
the shell-pink satin, with her pearls, as she had planned, and Zoe 
and Ronnie the green brocade — ^Ronnie’s fourth son, fortunately, 
had been born early in the new year, so there was nothing at aU 
the matter with her figure — ^in fact, it was quite noticeably good, 
and helped, fully as much as her colouring, to set off the effect of 
the emeralds. Helen had found, in Mexico, a beautiful old neck- 
lace which was said to have belonged to the Empress Carlota and 
which went with Ronnie’s very weU; of this she had insisted on 
mciking a present to Zoe, who accepted it with such xmconcealed 
pleasure that Bob wondered, rather tardily, why he had not 
thought, long before, of giving her some jewellery in addition to 
her engagement ring. (There was no reason why he should not 
tTiinV of doing so now, with the house nearly paid for, and a tidy 
sum salted away for insurance and aU that.) The violin and the 
harp made the softest imaginable music, and Helen came down 
the stately stairway, very slowly, on her father’s arm, while the 
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candlelight shone with soft radiance in the spacious panelled rooms. 
Ronnie had provided ancestral recipes for wedding cake and other 
delicacies, and the supply of chalnpagne, passed around on silver 
trays, was inexhaustible. There was no doubt at all that it was the 
outstanding wedding of the spring. Helen’s picture, and the pic- 
tures of the entire wedding party — ^including, of course, that of the 
British Ambassador, who kindly condescended to act as his new 
Minister’s best man — appeared in every important paper in the 
country; and Mrs. Morton, busily gathering together iimumerable 
clippings to send to her friends in Arkansas, who had not been 
able to come on to the wedding and who might miss reading about 
it, did so with a triumphant expression which never once faded, 
while the notices — apparently as inexhaustible as the champagne — 
held out; 

“ Zoe,” she said to her daughter-in-law. “ Zoe, of course it is very 
dull tedious work for me to take charge of sending out such quanti- 
ties of dippings. I don’t want to criticize, my dear — ^you know I 
never like to do that — ^but I can’t help feeling that some of the work 
might have beai handled by your cfice force. Mine is too busy to 
undertake any little extras, but surely that vulgar young recep- 
tionist of yours — ^who in my^ opinion doesn’t add to the tone of the 
place at all — must have a great deal of spare time on her hands. 
Nm that I’m complaining. I want all our dear ones at home to 
share in dear l^e Helen's supreme happiness. Wasn’t she a beauti- 
ful bride, Zoe? Don’t you feel privileged to have had a wedding 
Eke tliat m yonr hoiBc?’* 

look lively,” Zoe admitted. “And she’s always been 
very wdnoihe to do any thin g she wanted in my house, you know 
tbat. But I can’t help wishing she’d married Guy in Paris, when he 
b^ed her to. I think her marriage might have meant more to 
her in the end. Oh, well I I suppose while I’m wishing, I might as 
well say I vdsh Queen WiUielmina hadn’t left her own people and 
taken refuge in England after giving that broadcast on invinci- 
Ebity. And that Churchill had succeeded Chamberlain as Prime 
Minister a Ettle sooner. And that Weygand had replaced Gamelin 
at the head of the French forces before the Germans were let 
through to a second Sedan. Do you realize they’re only eighty 
miles from Paris at this minute, Mrs. Morton?” 

“ I thought it was nearer a hundred. Are you sure, Zoe, that it’s 
only eighty? Well, that’s very unfortunate, of course. But after 
aE, we were talking about sweet Ettle Helen, weren’t we, my dear? 
I don’t ever mean to be critical. I reminded you of that once 
already this afternoon. But it does seem to me, Zoe, that some- 
times you stray from the subject. What have Queen Wilhelmina 
and Mr. Chamberlain and General Weygand got to do with 
Helen’s happiness?” 

“I wish I knew, Mrs. Morton,” Zoe said sadly. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

“ Europe has invaded Washington, and if the American capital 
in the present stage of our war— and there’s no doubt we’re in it — 
is more wrought up than were London, Paris, Rome or Berlin 
before the German armies went into action, it is pretty certain 
that no European Government is quite as astonished as we are 
by the catastrophic course events have. taJcen since. Of all the 
nations that have suffered terrible awakening during this 
black month we were the least prepared for the realities we; 
now face.” ^ .• . ' 

Zoe laid down the N-ew York Times with a sigh, Wishing that it 
might have been she instead of Anne O’Hare McCormick' who Md 
written those lines. There was no commentator, eithfer man hr 
woman, in Zoe’s .opinion, whose knowledge of European evetacs 
and psychology and whose skill in presenting these equally that of 
this “ journalists’ journalist.” Now she revealed a simSarly aanazh 
ing grasp of Washington’s frantic appiehensidmi It had pa^d 
from a period of ccanplacency to a period of shock; and emer^g 
with one bound from its stunned condition had begun to act aadfi 
it were already in danger of immediate attack. Householders 
looked up at aeroplanes soaring overhead as if these might be 
pected to begin Upping bombs at any moment; statesmen de- 
claimed about an enemy army as if it were already crossing the 
Potomac; editors spread blai banner, lines three inches high 
across the front pages of their papers. The fever with whiph me 
capital is proverbially ridden, in and out of season, soared suddenly 
to a perilous pitch. ' * 

. And yet, never since that time in the twenties which everyone had 
almost forgotten, had there been so many parties in Washington. 
The crop of spring debutantes was the largest within memory, 
representing rich returns for Lavinia Lovelace, who had grown in- 
creasingly plump and prosperous with the passage of years. But it 
was not only debutante parties by any means that kept the squirrel 
cage whirling. The plans, tentative and concrete, of beautiful young 
divorcees, instead of being veiled in secrecy, were prominently 
featured in the society sections : “ It is reported that Mrs. Alvin T. 
Rutledge will leave at the end of this month for Reno where her 
husband has already gone to establish residence for a divorce, so 
that she will need to remain only two weeks. Mrs. Rutledge is the 
former Eva Irwin, daughter of the former Senator Ernest S. Irwin 
and former wife of Mr. Harry H. Roszel, of the Department of the 
Interior. ” Pending Mrs. Rutledge’s departure, she was much in 



evidence everywhere, especially at cocktail parties, where she was 
always surrounded by a gay group. She had grown increasingly 
loquacious with the passage of years, though Helen’s first impres- 
sion of her at Mrs. Endicott’s luncheon had been that no one 
could possibly talk as fast and say as little as she did. But her 
chatter, loud and incessant as it was, did not suffice to drown out 
the rumours and reports with which the heated rooms rang. Some- 
times, when a party lasted unusually long, or liquor was poured 
■with an unusually lavish hand, the rumours and reports assumed 
strange shapes in the form of indiscreet or incriminating state- 
ments. At one such function Zoe was close enough to three young 
aviators, an American recently returned from China and two 
Japanese, to overhear an exchange of repartee more startling than 
prudent 

“I know that part of the river well. It’s where the Panay was 
sunk. You didn’t do the bombing, did you?” 

“ No, but one of my students did.” 

She shuddered at the reckless laughter that followed this state- 
ment and moved away, seeking escape from the raucousness and 
confusion that seemed to hem her in on every side. People tore 
about as if they could not bear to keep still and shouted as if they 
could not bear to keep silent, and anyone who declined an invita- 
tion on the ground of ha'ving already accepted another was 
regarded as an oddity. 

. I’m sorry, but I just can’t make it. I promised the Joneses three 
weeks ago.” 

“ Oh, but we’re going to have such a good timel ” 

“Yes, of course, but you see ” 

“Everyone’s going to be there. You don’t know what you’U be 
missing.” 

“I do know. But I haven’t learned the secret of being in more 
than one place at once.” 

“My dear, it’s simple. Just be late in going to the Joneses or 
early in coming to me. If you really wanted to ” 

“Oh, aU right.” 

In the brief intervals between parties and in the wee small hours 
after these were over, people grasped with mingled terror and fas- 
cination at tidings of world events. They kept their radios going 
day and ni^t, they rushed out to buy the extras that were shouted 
through the streets. And yet they did not half read the news or 
listen to it. They were too busy hastening to each other’s houses 
telling each other weird tales wWch they foisted upon one another, 
losing their tempers when differences of opinion were disclosed or 
when arguments involving the topics of appeasement or resistance 
proved unconvincing. It was at such times as these that excited 
voices grew louder and louder and that hands, which seemed 
almost ready to strike, reached out for drink after drink. 
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To a surprising degree Helen and Guy, back in Washington 
after a brief honeymoon at White Sulphur, succeeded in keeping 
aloof from- this uproar. Not that they did not go out a great deal, 
for a dinner was given in their honour almost every night. But 
Helen was discovering daily that Guy had almost unlimited 
reserves of self<ontrol and q;uietude on which to draw.^ His private 
world centred around her, he told her, though she hardly needed 
the telling; and the greater worlds which bad its core in England, 
would be better served if he did not pour out his reserve strength 
for it too freely, until due need of this arose. Helen marvelled to 
see him so calm when she knew how single-hearted his love for 
his country was, and how unwavering his desire to help it. But 
when she told him so, he only snailed at her. 

“Didn’t you ever read Milton, sweetheart? No? Was that one 
<of the poets we overlooked before? Then we must read him to- 
gether now.” 

“How can we take time to read Milton? Everyone says there 
isn’t time to read anything nowadays except the newspapers, and 
hardly those. What did Milton write, specifically, I mean, that 
you’re thinking of him at this moment?” 

“ A line that reads, ‘ They also serve who only stand and y^ait.’ 
And we have time to read, darling. We always will have. T^en 
we go back to Star Hundred, I’ll read to you every eveifing, in 
front of the library fire, just as I used to. And you’ll sew or knit 
or something like that. And then, of course, we’U have tea before 
we go to bed, in the good English way. We’U be just an old- 
fashioned coimtry squire and a lady bountiful.” 

“I’d love that, Guy. After we get older. I don’t suppose we’U 
want to do it much whUe we’re still young, do you? And unless 
something should happen to Star Hundred. Of course we have to 
think of that too.” 

“Nothing wiU happen to Star Hundred. That is, naturally, it 
may be bombed or destroyed in some other way. But if it is, we’U 
build a new house ourselves as much like it as we can. Smaller 
and simpler, so it won*t cost so much. Perhaps very smaU and 
simple. But it’U be Star Hundred just the same. Because Gren- 
villes wUl Uve in it, just as they have for hundred of years, and 
keep its essential spirit. That’s what counts.” 

They ha d taken the house on Massachusetts Avenue near the 
Embassy which had formerly belonged to Stephen and Isabel 
Windsor and which was well suited to their needs. Bob and Zoe 
were there with them a great deal, dropping in for an afternoon 
cocktail or an evening nightcap or for dinner when none of them 
was dining elsewhere, which was not very often. They exchanged 
both news and views with mutual profit and found that in the 
end these visits were actual time savers for them in their work; and 
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it was a proud day for Zoe when she was able to bring Guy a 
report on the matter about which he had consulted her the previ- 
ous summer. 

Her ability to do this came about in a strange v/ay: She had 
continued to keep close to Washington throughout the winter, but 
late in the spring she went over to New York to attend a marriage. 
The bride was the daughter of a former envoy from one of the 
small “ neutral ” nations to the United States, and since his death 
she and her mother had been living very simply in an unpre- 
tentious hotel. The family was one which had shown Zoe many 
courtesies during her visits to their country while they were still 
in power, and the girl was marrying a journalist who was one of 
Zoe’s oldest friends. When they expressed a definite desire to have 
her present at their quiet wedding she did not feel that she could 
decline; and Bob upheld her in her decision though he could not 
go with her, since it was impossible just then for them both to 
leave the bureau at the same time. 

Zoe took an early afternoon plane and went straight from the 
airport to the hotel, for the simple ceremony was being held in the 
little suite where the bride and her motheir had long been living. As 
she went down the inconspicuous' corridor, at right angles from the 
main hallway on that particular'floor, which led towards this suite, 
she noticed, without even passing interest at first, two men who 
*Wfere walking down it in front of her. They were engaged in 
damest eoilverSation which thdy were carrying on in an undertone; 
hut after a mhment she realized that they were speaking German. 
As they turned to uiilock the door of the suite adjoining the one 
to which she * ^as going, she saw that the taller of the two was 
Hermann Schmidt; the other was a short stout man with a shiny 
face, closely cropped hair and a head noticeably flat in the rear 
which suddenly bulged into a roll of fat at the neckline. From the 
recesses of her alleged ” mind a description she had tucked away 
there for future references suddenly shot forward: ‘‘He's echt 
Deutsch — ^paunchy, sharp-nosed, bespectacled, bald-pated, with a 
big roll of fat at the back of a perfectly flat head where it joins 
equally flat shoulders ” 

“Why, Herr Schmidt! What a pleasant surprise to see you in 
New York! Are you located here now? And are you coming to 
the wedding too? I remember that Rita was one of your old 
friends." 

Herr Schmidt did not appear to feel that the surprise of meeting 
was to him a particularly pleasant one. He answered Zoe with 
careful courtesy, saying that he was in New York briefly on busi- 
ness and that unfortunately he had no time for nuptial celebra- 
tions while engaged in this. He did not present his companion, and 
after a perfunctory bow, which the short man copied in as far as 
his build would permit, both disappeared inside the door they had 
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previously unlocked. Zoe went on to the wedding in a pensive 
mood. \Vh.en the ceremony was over, and she was leaving the 
hotel, she paused casually at the desk. 

“ Is Herr Doktor Georg Keppler registered here?” she inquired. 

“Yes. Suite lo. Use the house telephone,” the clerk answered 
with equal nonchalance, turning to greet another guest. 

She picked up the receiver, doubtful what to say when her 
summons was answered. Then, seeing that the clerk was still 
engrossed with the newcomer and that he had forgotten her com- 
pletely, she replaced the receiver on the hook. After all, she 
already knew what she wanted to find out, or thought she did. She 
cpght an evening plane, wiring Bob to have Zallie meet her at the 
airport, and saying that she was going to see Guy and Helen before 
starting for Alexandria. She would be glad if he could meet her 
at their house. If that wasn’t convenient, she would be seeing hT-m 
at home arotmd midnight. 

Bob was still at the oflBtce, Guy informed her when she reached 
the Massachusetts Avenue house; he had telephoned to say that 
he was sorry he had been detained; but he was trying to verite 
a dissertation — ^there was nothing else to call it — on the discussion 
of subversive activities and registration of alien? which had taken 
place that day in the Senate. Zoe chuckled. , , , 

"I reckon I’ll have to go down there and help him with.it/if 
that’s the case. I might give him a few pointers. But first I’ll pass 
a little news item along to you. Your friend Herr Doktor Georg 
Keppler has a select small office at a quiet hotel in New York. And 
my erstwhile constant follower, Hermann Schmidt, is sharing: it 
with him.” 

If anything could have happened to make Zoe even more wel- 
come in Guy’s sight than she had been before, the timeliness of the 
tidings she brought with her on this occasion would have done it. 
She dropped in with increasing frequency, feeling herself more and 
more an essential part of the new household. It was easier for Guy 
to see her and Bob in town than to try to get out to Heritage, and 
they were both glad to go to his house, in spite of the pressure of 
their work, which was terrific. Zoe had begun to go to the office 
every day again because it seemed evident to her that Bob could 
not handle without her help both the survey of National Defence, 
American mobilization and other vital questions before the Senate, 
and the volume of news pouring in from Europe. His nerves had 
begun to be hayed at the edges for the first time in a long while, 
and she recognized this as a danger signal. IncidentaHy dark 
circles had begtm to show around her eyes, and Bob, in spite of his 
own fatigue, saw them and spoke of them. 

“You’ve got to cut down on something, Zoe. If you don’t, you’U 
pass straight out of the picture again one of these days, just after 
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getting into such good shape. Let Mary take over more. She’s get- 
ting dam good.” 

“I know. And I am giving her more and more to do all the 
time. But I don’t want to push her too hard. She can’t drive her 
work yet. It still drives her. Besides, I can’t send her to the White 
House or turn over the foreign news to her. I have to look after 
those two items myself, and they’re pretty sizable ones in these 
days.” 

“ rU say they are. But we’d better be looking around for another 
person to add to the staff who could go to the conferences or has 
had some European experience.” 

“ I am looking aroimd, very, adroitly. But I haven’t found anyone 
yet. I’ll let you know if I do.” 

He nodded, without trjring to thrash tlie matter out with her. 
There was no time in those days for the long talks that meant so 
much to them both, except late at night, and then they were too 
exhausted to talk, and too fearful that if they tried they would say 
things they did not mean or want to say, which might hurt each 
other. They both knew by this time that words like those left deep 
scars, and they were, determined that there should be no more of 
those, even at the price of silence. Somehow they would tide over 
this hard time. It could not continue for ever. But within the last 
few days the Germans had bombed Paris and begun their fifth 
offensive on the Somme front, the Allies had evacuated Narvik, and 
Italy had declared war. France had received her “ stab in the back,” 
and the dagger was turning in the wound. Bob, watching Zoe as she 
turned out her copy, thought about that “ little piece of her heart ” 
which he had jestingly accused her of leaving there. He knew it 
was all too true. In spite of the fullness of her love for him, there 
would always be a little piece of her heart in that “ second country ” 
of hers which she knew so well, and which she interpreted with 
such supreme sensitivity and skill. Probably that was why she had 
begim to look so badly again. It was not merely because she was 
working too hard; it was because she was writmg about France, 
which she loved, and which was in agony. 

They discussed the advisability of declining all social engage- 
ments of a general character, and confining themselves to their 
visits with Helen and Guy, while this crisis lasted; but they agreed, 
in the end, that it could not be done. The different phases of 
feverish life in the capital, always closely interwoven, were almost 
inseparable at such a moment as this. It was often when they went 
out to dinner that they got the one priceless tip which hours of leg 
work and desk work had failed to yield. In addition to all other 
considerations was the one that many of the dinners to which they 
were invited just now were being given in honour of Helen and 
Guy, and formed the best possible sort of supplement to the limited 
cocktail hours and midnight conferences that they shared at the 
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house on Massachusetts Avenue. It was both personally pleasant 
and professionally important for them to attend such diimers, and 
one of the largest and most pretentious of these was given by the 
Lichtensteins. 

The night of this dinner Bob and Zoe both dressed so hurriedly 
that they pu^osely kept out of each other’s way. Then they ran 
down the stairs and got into the car, still without speaking. ZaUie, 
inopportunely, had come down with the “ misery ” and they were 
driving themselves. Zoe had reached the point where she could 
hardly bear to talk about the state of affairs abroad. Bob the point 
where he could hardly bear to have her. It was not until they were 
halfway into Washington that he made one or two trivial remarks. 

“The new airport’s really begiiming to show. I didn’t rhiuk 
they’d ever get that river bed filled in.”” 

“ I didn’t either. And then when they did, it was Just a sandpile 
for another year. But now I reckon we’ll be celebrating something 
there pretty soon. , One of those dedications that nobody wants to 
go to here in Washington and that everybody in the sticks wants to 
read about.” 

“ Well, you can certsunly send Mary to that, if it actually does 
come off. It looks to me as if dedications and that kind of thing 
would be crowded out of the spotlight for some time to come.” 

“ Oh yes, I can send Mary to that sort of thing. But you’re right. 
There’s no use in cotmting on making things easier for yourself by 
sending someone else to cover something that isn’t going to happen 
in a big way.” 

Again they drove on for some moments without speaking. Bob, 
glancing covertly at Zoe, and seeing how tense her face was, made 
another inconsequential remark. 

“ The trafiic’s getting worse and worse all the time. We ought to 
have come over the Memorial Bridge after all, even if it is a little 
further. We get caught in this bottleneck whenever we try it.” 

“ Well, we can’t do anything about it now. There’s no left-tnm 
anywhere. And we won’t be the only ones that’ll be late for the 
dinner.” 

It seemed to Bob that the traffic lights had never been so slow in 
changing. It irritated him afresh to see the cars streaming in 
another direction while the one he was driving stood still, jammed 
in between a Coca Cola truck and a model T Ford containing eight 
ragged negroes. The truck seemed entirely inanimate; presumably 
it had a driver somewhere, but he was hidden from view. The 
negroes, undisturbed by the delay, were laughing and jol^g 
boisterously. Because their carefree attitude added to his irritation. 
Bob concentrated his attention on Zoe. 

She was certainly very pale, and those violet shadows around her 
eyes were certainly getting deeper every day. Even when she was 
extremely tired, she did not usually look like that. Gropingly, he 
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tried to think when she had looked that way before. Her appear- 
ance stirred certain dormant memories, but he could not place 
them. However, there was something else about her that baffled 
him less. She had on a white dress, which was very crisp and cool; 
she wore it well, as she wore all her clothes, and though Bob never 
saw her personal bills, he knew that it had probably been very 
expensive, in spite of its delusive air of simplicity. But somehow it 
reminded Bob of the cheap little white dress she had worn when 
he had finally found her on the roof of the old Powhatan — ^now re- 
christened the Roger Smith — ^waiting for him, quietly and col- 
lectedly, after he had chased her all over town. He put out his 
hand and touched one of the fresh frills. Zoe saw the gesture and 
turned towards him with a surprised smile. 

“You look like a million dollars,” he said, repeating the trite 
phrase which, still carried with it so much undimmed admiration. 
“ Do you know why I did that? This dress reminded me of the one 
you were wearing the first time I proposed to you.” 

“ It reminded me of that dr?ss too. That's why I bought it.” 

“ Sentimental Sally I I didn’t think you had it in you.” 

“Sentimental yourself, cuddling a frill. Go on, the light’s 
changed at last 1 ” 

The car plunged forward into the maelstrom that churned 
around it. Zoe shook out her full skirt, smoothing the frill that Bob 
had released. The tense look on her face was gone, and he knew 
that he had made her happy, both by his caress and by his 
comment. 

»h“Do you still consult calendars?” she inquired casually. 

“ Do I still Gosh, did you see that fellow cut across me? I 

reckon he wants ‘ to be an angel and with the angels stand ’ — don’t 
know what you’re talking about, Zoe.” 

“ Well, you found fault with me once for not telling you a piece 
of news before you guessed it. You said I might have known you 
would, that you could look at calendars yourself. But I don’t believe 
you watch them as carefully as you used to, for the purpose you 
did then, anyway. So this time I hope I’m not too late to give you 
a thrilling surprise. Fm going to have another baby.” 

“ You’re going Damn you, Zoe Wing, I’d like to break your 

neckl What do you mean by telling me a thing like that in a place 
like this I” 

The lights had chanpd again. Bob jerked the car to a stop. Back 
of his angry exclamation, there was unleashed terror. So that was 
what the pallor and the violet rings meant! Zoe had kept quiet 
until she was sure, he knew that, and she had deliberately chosen 
a time like this to tell him because it gave him no chance to argue 
with her, because they had to go on to the accursed dinner. But she 
proceeded to talk serenely and smoothly. 

“ Glad to hear your expressions of goodwill. But nothing’s going 
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to happen to my neck or anything else. This time I’m coming 
through with flying colours. Fm going to have a Caesarian. Every- 
thing’s all arranged.” She slid her hand into his, and went on more 
seriously. “ Please don’t worry. Bob. Obstetrics have advanced a lot 
since — since I was so sick before. Do trust me when I tell you 
nothing’s going wrong now.” 

“ But, Zoe, you told me that the other time. And I nearly lost 
you. I did lose you, in a way, for a long time. Nothing was qmte 
the same again until just lately. I couldn’t bear it if I lost you a 
second time, in any way.” 

His mouth had begun to work, painfuUy. Something had hap- 
pened to his voice. He shook his head, angrily, so that the tears 
would not show in his eyes. 

“You’re not going io lose me in any way. You only Itfet me 
before when you began to bo afraid and I began to go away. Y^’re 
right. Nothmg Was the samO -afterwards. At least, not until I came 
honie to stay and you forgot to be afraid. But now it is. Nothing 
can change It or spoil it again.” ■ 

He had gone on driving; mechanically, while she talked, because 
there was nothing else that he could do. The tide of traffic stall 
swept them along as they tufned into Water Scteet and swuhg up 
to me wharf.- A dozen cars were already pa^ed there, and thfe 
chauffeurs who had driven the more pretentious ones wOre now 
lounging around on the rimning boards, gossiping Vnth eadh oth^, 
according to the manner- of their kind; In a few moments, after the 
last guest had gone up thb gangplank, their stories would take coi a 
lewder character, there woedd be great guffaws of laughter and pos- 
sibly a surreptitious- game of craps, such as Pearl Gray had once 
described to Bpb; Now, »though they were already relaxed, they still 
spoke respectfully and tipped their caps to the Mortons. An officer 
was standmg at the head of the ganigplank, and just beyond him 
Albert and Betty Lichtenstein' were welcoming their guests. 
Though drinks were also being served in the saloon, most of these 
guests were already drifting out to the quarterdeck. A long narrow 
table, in the shape of a double L, was set up under a string of 
Japanese lantertts that hardly swayed in the still air. It was very 
hot. The men had on white dinner coats, and looked reasonably 
comfortable. The women were all wearing light dresses, laces and 
nets and pale prints. Zoe’s crisp organdie stood out among them, 
stiff and snowy, as she moved forward. It was the prettiest dress 
there, just as she Was the most striking woman. Bob saw this 
instantly, as he had seen it at so many gatherings before, and he 
knew by the look in other men’s eyes mat they saw it too. She 
advanced without apparent haste, and yet faster than he could 
follow her, which was so characteristic too. Presently she was 
standing by Ambrose- Estabrook, talking to him ydthout over- 
intenmess, or without the air of trying to shut anyone else out. But 



Bob realized that what the Assistant Secretary was saying was im- 
portant, and that he was not saying it to anyone but Zoe* 

Helen and Guy were surrounded at the moment, so Bob did not 
try to speak to them, but threaded his way around among the other 
guests- Welby and Veronique had come up from Hunter’s Green 
for this dinner; they were going out a good deal more now and they 
were welcome guests everywhere. Seated in an easy-chair, with only 
a light cane beside him, Welby’s disability was hardly noticeable at 
all. Ronnie kept close to him, and Bob knew that when the signal 
to go to the dinner table was given she would unobtrusively 
summon one of the other men to help her get Welby to his feet; but 
the gesture would be so fleeting, and so casual, that only the friend 
on whom she called would see it, and Welby did not mind having 
Ronnie help him, as Bob would have hated, to the end of time, to 
be dependent on Zoe. The relationship between the two husbands 
and wives was very different. But Bob was not unmindful of the 
beauty and strength of the tie which bound Ronnie and Welby 
together, and he felt more closely drawn to them himself every 
time he saw them. He was glad of the chance to stop and speak to 
them now. 

^ How’s my friend Bennie?” he asked. Bennie and he had been 
great friends ever since the child had confided his hopes of a little 
brother to Bob, and he asked, the question because he was really 
interested, and not as a matter of form. 

Oh, he’s fine. He started off this morning to the Leny Manor 
Horse Show all by himself, as proud as Punch. He looked pretty 
trick, too, in a get-up he chose quite independently — a black velvet 
hunting cap, a tan linen coat and jodhpurs. His mare, Polly, has a 
little foal that takes all the jumps with her. Really, the three of 
them together are too cute for words.” 

Ronnie spoke with pardonable pride. She had a right to be proud, 
too. Bob thought. Bennie was a very fine little boy, and the twins 
were coming along famously, not to mention the baby, who had 
been named Victor for his step-grandfather, to the poor old Italian’s 
unspeakable delight. There was not much pleasure in his life now- 
adays, and the baby’s baptism had marked a red-letter day for him. 
Another good deed on Ronnie’s part. Bob said to himself. Un- 
bidden, almost unwelcome, the thought flickered through his mind 
that he would be proud, too, if he had a little boy going off by him- 
self to a horse show, with his own pony, and his own outfit; and 
when it came to a question of baptisms he began to wonder whether 
Zoe would want to name the baby Bob and how pleased his own 
father would be if she did, Robert Morton III — ^it had a solid 
American sound. But on further consideration he somehow hoped 
the baby would be a girl, like the one they had lost, and, strangely 
enough, he did not think he would want to name her Zoe. There 
would never be but one Zoe for him, and she would have ideas of 
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her own on the subject. He would not put it past her to want to 
name her baby Marie Alphonse, if it were a girl. 

Ronnie was looking very handsome as well as very proud. She 
was more elaborately dressed than most of the other women, in the 
green brocade she had worn at Helen’s wedding. But this was the 
sort of thing that became her. She was wearing her emerald neck- 
lace too, and Althea’s bracelet. Seeing these ornaments. Bob re- 
membered that he had meant to buy Zoe a jewel of some sort, and 
that he had nevdr done anything about it after all. Zoe was the 
only woman there, he saw now, who did not have on some sort of 
an ornament besides her engagement ring; the necklace Heloi had 
given her would have been unsuitable with the white organdie, and 
she had no other. Well, he would go to Galt’s the first thing in the 
morning, before he even went to the office. Dam it though, how 
could he? He must get to the Hill early — ^the amendmmts to the 
Labour Relations Act were scheduled to come up in the House. He 
would have no time to chase around town buying jewellery. Besides, 
considering what Zoe had told him, would it be better to save more, 
to start a fund right away for the kid’s education? If they were 
really going to have a kid they must do their veiy best by it. They 
must spare it the hard knocks they had had themselves' and save it 
the struggle. -If— he still couldn’t believe that they weSre. He still 
couldn’t believe it would be all right this time. As vividly as if dt 
were yesterday he remembered that ghastly night in the hospital-i- 
“ Everything is perfectly normal and I think in about three hours 
more , . .” “ I’m afraid I have some very bad news for you , . .” 

Ronnie was saying something to him about Saratoga, but he 
hardly heard her. He made a vague remark, which would have 
served as an answer to almost anything, and, turning to see who 
else was there, fotmd himself confronted by Giles Arnold. He had 
heard that the Admiral was back from China, his two years of sea 
duty over; but Bob had not previously seen him. He was dumb- 
founded at the change that had come over Giles, who looked like 
an elderly and harassed man. Of course, the Yangtze Patrol was 
no cinch in these days, and Bob seemed to remember rumours 
about a bad attack of dengue fever, or something of the sort, with 
complications afterwards. He supposed responsibility of the type 
Giles had had, not to mention a long tropical illness, could age a 
man quickly, when he was no longer young in any case; but looking 
at >»im. Bob wondered how he could ever have been jealous of such 
a desiccated figure. “Burnt out,” Helen had called him. The 
expression had been apt, even when she first used it, but it was far 
more apt now. His thankfulness that his sister had not married 
Giles increased by leaps and bounds. And yet he could not help 
feeling sorry for the man. What was ahead of him, except some 
dull duty in Washington, and then retirement, the ^te of whidi 
might well be advanced because of his ill-health? Then he would 
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potter around, without purpose or pleasure, deprived of the 
authority which had become a habit to him, shorn of the glamour 
which from youth had surrounded him. Probably, since he had 
money, he would stay on in Washington, making as much as he 
could of his handsome house and his superlative cook; he would 
not sink into decrepitude at some sleepy tidewater town, as Bob had 
seen so many retired of&cers do. And possibly, if Stephen Windsor 
died, or if Isabel could arrange to divorce the poor toveUing idiot 
and support him with Giles’ money, Giles -and Isabel might still be 
married, now that she could no longer play havoc with his career, 
and he could no longer hope for the fresh, untarnished love of some 
■younger woman. It would be a tame, tawdry ending to their great 

romance. But stranger things had happened Bob stopped to 

speak with Giles about the agreement, just aimounced, between 
Japan and the Soviet, regardmg the Manchukuo-Mongolian fron- 
ti.^. But Giles had nothing intdrestiftg to ofEer on the subject. He 
acted even more world-weary than he looked. It was obvious that 
he did not care any more what happened on any frontier. 

Isabel herself was at the dinner^ -Another woman had given out 
at the last moment, and Betty Lichtenstein, with characteristic 
kind-heartedness, had asked her to fill in, for she knew that hardly 
anyone did invite Isabel to dinner any more, except in that way, 
and she had never learned of her ex-secretary’s despicable attack 
on Zoe. Isabel had “ kept her figure;” in the s^se that she had not 
pirt) on, weight or grown dumpy or dowdy; but she was skinny 
rather than slender now, and tibere were telltale lines aroimd her 
mouth and eyes; and a break in the curve undemeatia her chin, 
which had once been so smooth and exquisite. She still wore her 
clbthes well and did her hair carefuUy. But her black dress, though 
it bore unmistakable signs of having come from a good place, was 
long past its first freshness; indeed, it was actually rusty; and 
around her temples her hair looked as if it had been touched up a 
little. Well, after all, Isabel was in her middle forties, and she pos- 
sessed neither the disposition nor the gifts to adapt herself to the 
straitened circumstances which had come to her when she had so 
long been lapped in luxury. It was almost as fantastic to think 
that' she should have had the power to twice alter the course of 
Zee’s life as it was to think that Giles had once been passionate and 
purposeful. But Bob, who now felt only pity for Giles, still failed 
to forgive Isabel for the misery she had caused Zoe. He bowed to 
hfer briefly, using her eagerness to get to his sister, now that the 
crowd around her had cleared somewhat, as a pretext for not 
stopping to speak. 

He went over to Helen and kissed her, giving his hand to Guy 
at the same time. Since this second marriage of hers the tie 
between them, which had once been so close and which had been 
loosened during her long absence in Latin-America and his long 
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period of aberration, seemed to be stronger again; and the more he 
saw of his new brother-in-law the better he liked bim. The three 
^tood talking together, feeling each other's company sufficient. It 
was on the tip of Bob’s tongue to ask Helen if she realized how 
many of the same persons were present as at their first Washington 
party and in what different capacities. Fortunately he bit the words 
back in time, remembering that it had been Alfredo who had been 
asked to fill in at Greystone Towers; with a lesser pang, remember- 
ing also that Mrs. Enfficott’s party had been given in honour of the 
French Ambassador, and that now not even such a good friend as 
E.en6 de Blonville was asked to the same dinner as Helen and Guy. 

His father and mother camc’ up and joined them, Mrs- Morton 
emanating triumphant satisfaction, her husband wearily content 
Bob spoke to his father about some pending legislation in the 
Senate, and then involuntarily reverted to the advance of the 
Germans in speaking to Guy. Th^ had crossed, first thfe Seine ;and 
then the Marne; they had taken Verdiin.' Now that Paris had been 
deiclared an open ffity and the Government had’ fled £i<mx it, Rey- 
naud had said that only a miracle could save France; but. he 
believed that this would still take place< deckringrihat (France ber- 
seifitvaisia miracle. Zoe believed this too. Only that afterafeosoBob 
had beard- her talking to Mary about it, pa^cmatelyi bnt> co»6- 
dmtly;-* He could not. bring Hmsdf to share.her. ccaifidefic& 

<?oy shook his head sadly, and before he couM answer hfes. 
Morton- bad- :embarked on a deddfed; though^tminspkedj >'^inion. 
But just' at' that moment the hostess :gave the signi t© move feir- 
ward towards thotaWe. This was informally doncf for the. distances 
on deck did not permit a ^ooessEDm: Bob, placed , between Ronnie 
and Marie Basanta, noted with passing linterest how few officials, 
comparatively speaking, were presentjj Since the dinnOr was in 
honour of Guy and Helen, naturally- no tme who outranked, thas^ 
had been asked; but Bob would have expected a more liberal 
spr inklin g of senators and a greater number of minor diplomats. 
Besides his father there was only the beguiling Chairman of 
Foreign Affairs from “ the greatest legislative body in the world 
and besides the Counsellor and First Secretary of the British Em- 
bassy, there were only the Charges d’ Affaires of Chile and Vene- 
zuela. To be sure, Ambrose Estabrook was there and the usual 
number of “ alphabet ” functionaries; but that was a small propor- 
tion of the total number of guests, judged by old standar<h. On 
the other hand, there were six journalists besides Zoe and himself, 
not to mention Mr. and Mrs. Kahn, the publishers of the Examiner. 
It was a far cry from the day when he had argued with his mother 
that she was unreasonable not to let him ask that “red-headed 

newspaper girl ” to Sunday night supper 

The melon balls, mingled with mint in glass cups embedded in 
ice, were very good. So was the hot consomm^, with slices of lime 
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floating* in it, which followed. The Lichtensteins’ chef was a 
genius, and Betty supervised all menus herself. Chilled salmon 
with clear green cucumber jelly, a crown roast of lamb with flaky 
rice, brilliant infinitesimal peas, and creamed com mixed with 
chopped green peppers, followed each other in leisurely succession. 
At first Bob ate almost nothing, and tasted nothing that he did 
eat. He kept thinking about Zoe and wishing that he could see 
her; but she was on the other side of the double L, diagonally 
across the narrow table from the hostess, A Caesarian section! 
The very sound of it was ominous. Yet, as he continued to think 
about it, his reason told him that however fraught with peril it 
might be, the operation would preclude the long-drawn-out agony 
of that so-called “ normal birth,” which had cost the life of the 
other child. And was it, after all, as perilous as his imagination 
pictured it? Perhaps Zoe had told him the truth when she said 
obstetrics had made great strides. Perhaps she was not merely 
trying to reassure him. Perhaps everything would be all right 

He wondered if she had said anything to Helen, and decided 
that probably she had not. It was more likely that if she had 
spoken to anyone this had been Veronique. She and Helen were 
devotedly attached to each other; but there was not the same bond 
between them as there was between the two women who were so 
akin in fearlessness and determination, little as they resembled 
each other in other ways. He could picture Veronique telling Zoe, 
trtenphantly, that she was ^ing to have still another child, and 
Zoe answering, even more triumphantly, that she too was preg- 
nant, Neither chiidlessness nor fecundity had ever been a vital 
hmt TOth Helen; Bob had never heard that she experienced any 
undue regret because her first marriage had been childless; and 
though Bob imaged that Guy would want children, since the 
heritage of Star Hundred was traditionally safeguarded by healthy 
heirs, a failure on Helen’s part to provide them would not be the 
tragedy it might once have been now that nothing was safe- 
guarded by anything 

It certainly was very pleasant on the yacht. The lanterns were 
swinging gently now, for a little breeze had sprung up. The heat 
of the preceding day was tempered more mercifully than it usually 
was on a June night in Washington. The serving men moved 
silently and skilfully among the guests. The Heidsieck was rising 
now in clear cold foam above the graceful glasses into which it was 
poured, and presently, after the pineapple ice had been removed, 
there would be mellow cognac in great thin curved goblets. The 
perfect food and drink, the skilled service, the soft air, had all 
wrought wonders for Bob. He remembered suddenly that he had 
eaten no lunch, that he had rushed about all day in the heat with- 
out stopping. No wonder he was on edge. No wonder everything 
upset him. But that did not exonerate him from speaking the way 
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he had to Zoe. He would tell her he was sorry he had done so. 
He would try to tell her he was glad there was going to be another 

baby. He must be very gentle with Zoe from now on 

There seemed to be some sort of stir on the opposite side of the 
table. Unable to control his curiosity he turned slightly in his seat. 
The Lichtensteins’ steward was leaning over Guy, saying some- 
thing to him in a respectful undertone. The light cast by the sway- 
ing lanterns and the shaded candles was pleasantly soft. Neverthe- 
less, Bob could see that the agreeable expression on Guy’s face had 
suddenly gene blank, that the ruddy colour had faded from it; 
though he could not hear the words he was aware of a swiftly 
stifled exclamation. Then Guy leaned closer to Mrs. Lichtenstein, 
rising as he did so. At the same instant Zoe pushed back her rbair 
and crossed the deck quickly to the place where Bob was sitting. 

“ France has fallen,” she said in a stunned voice. “ Reynaud’s 
resigned. The Maginot Line’s been abandoned. Guy’s just had a 
message. Come on. Bob. We must get back to the office.” 

“ It can’t be true,” he answered. He had been the one to keep 
saying that it was inevitable, but now that the inevitable had hap- 
pened he did not believe it. He looked at her ntunbly for a moment 
without moving. Then he heard the words repeated arotmd the 
table like a countersign, but in a hushed way, as if the speakers 
were talking in the presence of death. 

“ France has fallen. France has fallen. France has fallen ” 

Above the muted tones of the others Zoe spoke to him again. 

“ No, it can’t be. But it is. Bob, we’ve got to go.” 

He followed her, almost unseeingly, to the gangplank. Guy and 
Helen were immediately behind them, and Helen was saying some- 
thing sweet and soothing to her husband, who was steadfastly 
replying that England would fight on whatever happened. Bob and 
Zoe did not say anything to each other. They climbed into their 
car and drove off, still silently. Bob knew that Zoe could not speak, 
and that she did not want him to speak to her. She was thinking 
about the fall of France, and by these thoughts she was engulfed 
in grief, as she would have been if a human being very near and 
dear to her had died. His heart went out to her in compassion, 
but he realized that he could not fully share her sorrow or fathom 
her thoughts because he had not known France as she did or 
loved it as she did. Therefore, since he might say the wrong thing 
it was better to say nothing, at least until this first terrible shock 
had passed. He drove quietly and quickly, without looking at her, 
and she sat staring straight ahead of her, apparently seeing 

nothing. But she was seeing a great deal 

She was seeing the red rooftops of Paris rising against the milky 
sky as they had when she looked out of her dormer windows on 
the Rue Madame. She was seeing, from Giles’s terrace on the Quai 
d’Orleans, the fussy little boats that crowded the Seine and the 
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twin towers of Notre Dame etched against the clear clouds. She 
was seeing the little thatched cottage on the river near Moret, 
where Ted and Connie had raised their family of ponies and 
where she had helped them roast geese over the spit. She was seeing 
the ruddy glow of the fire at Chambord, and the Loire flowing 
quietly past the plane trees at Amboise. She was seeing the rain- 
bow-coloured lights on the fountains at Versailles, and the country- 
side around Lisieux, covered with “ the fragrant snow of spring 
in apple blossom time. She was seeing the old mill at Pont 
Audemer, with the vision of Madame Bovary leaning insolently 
against it as she looked at her lover. She was seeing the grey grotto 
at Lourdes, with the majestic figure of Mere Marie Alphonse kneel- 
ing b^ide her in the grey mist. She was seeing the dark bridge of 
the San Pedro, with the captain of the cargo boat pointing towards 
the black shapes of unlighted ships on a sea of silver — - 

“Are you still there beside me, Zoe? Or are you about three 
thousand miles away?” 

* ^She started slightly in her seat and turned towards him, at first 
sdSl UE^eeingly as far as her actual surroundings were concerned. 
Then she pulled herself together with a pitiful attempt at a smile. 

- “ Tm afraid I was about three thousand miles away. But I’m 
back now. What is it?” - 

“ Will you do something for me? Something that’ll be hard for 
yotr?”* V 

^ Tm afraid of doing hard things. You know that.” 

“ All right. When we get to the Press Building I want you to 
stay Mtiie-c^r. I want you to leave me there .and drive along home 
without! tn^. Ill get a lift from someone else later on. Ill take 
ev^ything in hand at the office, call the others back if I can’t 
manage it alone. But I don’t want you to write a story tonight. 
I want you to get to bed. I’ll come home myself as soon as I can. 
Meanwhile I want to know that you’ll be where it’s quiet, that 
you’ll be resting.” 

“ You know I can’t do that. You know I have to write my story. 
You know this is one of the biggest stories of all time. It is my 
biggest story — ^my special story. The one that means more to me 
than any ever has before or ever will again.” 

“ Yes, I know. But I want you to let me write it.” 

“ You mean because you can write it better than I could? Be- 
cause I made a mistake? Because I said a miracle would save 
France, that it wouldn’t fall? You think I’m not any good as a 
journalist any more?” 

“ No, it isn’t that. I swear it isn’t. I think you’re the greatest 
journalist I know. There isn’t anyone living that can guess right 
every time. I’m not sure even yet you have made a mistake. What 
I mean is, France has fallen now, but I believe it’ll rise again. I 
believe the resurrection that Reynaud spoke of will come to pass 
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and tiiat this will be a greater miracle than the one tha t didn’t. I 
believe that when you chose your title ‘ For Ever France,’ you 
weren’t using a catch phrase. You were voicing a f undamental 
truth. And I’m not trying to steal yotir thvmder, or break the 
promise I made never to interfere with your work. I’d no more 
think of trying to stop you from writing than from breathing. I 
want you to go on writing at home, when and as you feel like it. 
But I hope to God you won’t go in for the grind of office work 
these next few months. If you write this news story you won’t 
stop. You won’t be able to. It means too much, to you. You’ll go 
on and on, writing about all the horrible things that are bound to 
happen in France. And this time you’ve got to step. I can’t help 
thiiffiing that if you’d taken care of yourself before, if you hadn’t 
driven yourself so hard, things might have come out differently. 
And I’ve blamed myself, because if I hadn’t acted the way I did 
you wouldn’t have tried so desperately to show me that nothing 
need be changed in our life. This time I want it to be changed. 
This time I'm going to take care of you, as well as I can, instead 
of driving you to desperation. This time you’w got to havettbp 
baby and get well afterwards yourself. This time you «Bid the.bal^ 
have got to come first.” ’‘ml 

“I’ll be all. right, and so will the baby,” she began. ji Bother 
voice broke as ■she said it. She sat very still, and Bob, knowh^ tiaaft 
he had scored at last, wait mgently on. r ■ ^ 

“This may be our last chance, you know,” he skidll " We?were 
married two years before we had the first one, and that was, nearly 
ten years aga INow you’re thirty-ax and I’m nearly forty.! 0 £ 
course, I hope that if everything does go all right, fi you come 
through witfe flying colours, the way you' think you win, there’ll 
be another. I’ve always thought it was tough Inck to have an Uniy 
child, tough on the child and on the parents too. You never 
expected me to say I’d like to have two children, did you, Zoe? 
Well, I’m saying it now. But we can't be sure. It looks as if. the 
cards were sort of stacked against tis, doesn’t it? It isn’t any tmw 
to risk everything on one throw.” 

She continued to sit very stiU, and he repeated his question. 

“Is it?” 

“ No, I suppose not, if you put it that way. But ” 

“France has fallen now, Zoe. She was riddled through and 
through with rotteimess, as you said yourself. It was too much for 
her. Even if she does rise again, as we both hope and believe, it 
won’t be for a long time. Reynaud’s right again when he says that 
whatever happens in the next few days she’s going to suffer. And 
nothing you write can change what’s happened already or what’s 
going to happen next. It is too late to do that. But America’s 
facing some of the same dangers that caused the downfall of France, 
and it isn’t too late to keep her from falling a prey to them. You’ve 
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been thinking, as we came along, of aU the beauties of France that 
have meant so much to you; don’t imagine I can’t realize that. 
But when you get over the shock of all this you’ll see the situation 
in better perspective and remember the unpleasant impressions and 
experiences too. For you’ve pointed out the dangers I’m talking 
about over and over again: the complacency where there ought to 
have been alarm; the indolence where there ought to have been 
industry; the corruption where there ought to have been in- 
tegrity . . 

“ I can point them out again. I can say all that better than I’ve 
ever said it before.” 

“Yes I You can. At least, you could. But I hope you won’t, 
except as you feel impelled to do so spontaneously, within the limits 
of your strength. But not imder contract. Not as your share of 
house and office upkeep. I don’t want you to go on ploughing 
through moxmtains of mimeographed rubbish, tramping miles of 
marble corridors to ask questions of pompous bureaucrats, wading 
through rivers of congressional bombast. It’s too much. Pour out 
your soul when you must. But don’t do it just because of suiting 
our subscribers or helping to shoulder our hnancial load.” 

“Isn’t that part of my share in safeguarding the future?” 

“No, not now. You’ve chosen for yourself that your share 
should be in building up the future. America’s going to need the 
new generation and you’ve wanted a child more than anything in 
the worid. I’ll be able to write most of those stories about France 
that are pushing in the back of your mind because you’ve taught 
me how to do it. I won’t do it as well as you would, but I can do 
it. Give me a chance, Zoe, and see if I don t” 

‘ He took hold of her hand and grasped it hard. His voice was 
husky with eamesmess. 

“ See if I can’t do the work and take care of you too. You and 
the baby. All three of us. More than that, maybe. But that many, 
anyhow. That many first. If every husband and father tries to do 
that, as hard as I’ll try, there won’t be any need of worrying about 
the future of America. Because it will be sound at the core.” 

They were in front of the Press Building. Bob switched ofiE the 
engine and waited. She did not move, but presently she looked up 
at him. There were tears in her eyes, but her mouth was steady. 
She nodded. Bob leaned over and kissed her before he got out of 
the car. 

“ My, but you’re a grand girl, Zoe,” he said. “ I can’t teU you 
how proud I am of you. So long. I’ll be seeing you soon. Mean- 
while don’t forget that you’re my high particular. You’re tops. 
You’re the grandest girl in the whole world.” 






